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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  ten  new  figures  have  been  added. 

Revision  has  chiefly  been  required  in  the  chapters  on  the 
development  of  the  placenta,  on  extra-uterine  fetation,  and 

on  puerperal  septicaemia.  A  section  has  been  added  on 
deciduoma  malignum. 

49,  Wimpole  Street, 
December,  1896. 


PBEFACE 


TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  in  writing  the  present  work  has  been  to  produce 
a  book  which  should  be  literally  a  manual  in  point  of  size,  and 
yet  should  include  all  that  is  likely  to  be  required  by  students 
or  practitioners. 

In  order  to  save  as  much  space  as  possible,  I  have  omitted 
any  general  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  sexual 
organs  or  of  the  development  of  the  embryo.  These  subjects 
belong  more  properly  to  works  on  Anatomy  and  Embryology 
respectively,  but  they  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in  most 
text-books  of  Midwifery.  As  regards  anatomy,  I  have  included 
only  those  points  about  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  as  a  whole 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  midwifery.  As  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum,  I  have  included  only  what  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  formation  of  the  placenta  and  the  foetal  mem- 
branes may  be  understood. 

On  most  practical  subjects  the  teaching  of  this  book  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  that  generally  adopted  by  British  autho- 
rities. On  a  few  points,  I  have  ventured  to  give  recommenda- 
tions 'differing  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Among  these 
maybe  mentioned  especially  the  choice  of  leg  to  seize  in  version 
for  shoulder  presentation  ;  the  application  of  a  noose  to  the 
prolapsed  arm  ;  the  use  of  a  serrated  hook  for  decapitation  ; 
the  use  of  the  vectis  in  protracted  labour  with  an  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  position  of  the  vertex  ;  and  the  use,  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  only,  of  an  oscillatory  movement 
in  extracting  with  forceps.    The  last  practice  is,  by  most 
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authors,  either  recommended  as  a  general  rule,  or  altogether 
denounced. 

On  some  theoretical  points  also,  the  mode  of  explanation  will 
be  found  to  be  original.  Among  these  are  the  mode  of  demon- 
strating how  flexion  of  the  fcetal  head  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  girdle  of  contact  (Fig.  84,  p.  177)  ;  the  account 
of  the  opposite  modes,  as  regards  flexion  and  extension,  in 
which  the  fcetal  head  may  pass  the  brim  of  a  flattened  pelvis  ; 
the  proof  that  correct  axis  traction  may  be  exercised  by  ordinary 
long-curved  forceps  (Fig.  222,  p.  632)  ;  the  account  of  the 
leverage  action  of  forceps  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  foetal  head. 

The  section  of  the  pelvis,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  brim, 
and  passing  through  its  points  of  support  on  the  heads  of  the 
femora  (Fig.  13,  p.  12),  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto 
figured  in  Obstetric  works.  It  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  best 
meaus  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  body-weight,  and  the  reac- 
tions to  the  body-weight,  on  the  shape  of  the  brim,  both  in 
normal  and  deformed  pelves.  For  it  is  only  the  components 
of  the  various  forces  resolved  in  the  plane  of  the  brim,  or 
parallel  to  that  plane,  which  directly  influence  the  shape  of  the 
brim,  or  of  parallel  sections  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  account  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  both  in  the 
normal  and  flattened  pelvis,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
description  of  the  subsidiary  movements  of  the  foetal  head  and 
their  causation  as  simple  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mechanically  and  geometrically  sound.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  different  forms  of 
distorted  pelvis  ;  and  also  to  the  changes  in  the  normal  pelvis 
during  the  advance  from  infancy  to  maturity,  since  a  correct 
interpretation  of  these  goes  far  towards  explaining  the  produc- 
tion of  all  deformities.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  all  the  impor- 
tant peculiarities  of  shape  in  all  the  different  forms  of  pelvis  may 
be  explained  by  the  modified  action  of  a  few  simple  mechanical 
influences  which  act  upon  all  pelves,  whether  normal  or  de- 
formed. I  have  adopted  a  classification  of  deformed  pelves 
different  from  that  usually  followed,  and  have  divided  the 
various  kinds  of  deformity,  not  according  to  their  causation, 
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but  according  to  the  shape  of  the  pelvis.  In  this  way,  those 
forms  of  pelvis  which  are  similar  in  their  obstetric  relations  are 
grouped  together. 

In  matters  calling  for  statistical  evidence  I  have  frequently 
quoted  from  the  records  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity.  These  records  contain  a  large  amount  of  material, 
since  they  have  been  kept  ever  since  the  year  1833,  and,  of 
late  years,  the  number  of  deliveries  attended  yearly  has  exceeded 
2,000.  The  remarkably  favourable  results  both  to  mothers 
and  children  obtained  by  the  high  forceps  operation  in  con- 
tracted pelves  (see  p.  545),  appear  to  be  specially  worthy  of 
note,  since  by  many  Continental  and  American  authorities 
this  operation  is  regarded  as  being,  under  these  circumstances, 
much  more  dangerous  than  version. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  PELVIS. 


for  the  \6  anat°my  °f  the  Pelvis  is  of  Primary  importance 

for  the  obstetric  art,  since  upon  the  disproportion  of  its  size  to  that 

o  tt  ?mS,n-  abn,0TaHty  °f  itS  ^  dePe»ds  a  la^  proportion 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  delivery.    The  pelvis  is  a 

27^%^  f°r  fulfimng  ^  ^-tioiis^at  one  and  its 
obstetric  functions  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  purely  mechanical 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  forms  (1),  a  bony  rm^  Z 
means  of  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  t  JlTl^- 
2),  an  axis  for  the  movements  of  the  legs  upon  the  trunk  ;  (3  an 

ot  the  legs    (4)  a  cavity  to  contain  the  pelvic  viscera  :  and  (5)  a 

external  surface,  with  many  prominences  to  afford  leverage  is 

£2  tllfrfo^thaetaCliment  f°f rU/CleS  >  the  Sm°0th  ~ Sa- 
ls suitable  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus.    Owing  to  the  erect  posture 

of  women  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  tend  to S 
Wards  the  pelvic  outlet.    Hence  there  is  I  mechaScal  dSty 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  animals,  in  render^  i& 
structures  which  close  the  pelvis  strong  enough  to  prevent  ™v 
undue  yielding  under  nressnrp     Tn,»™       *  to  prevent  any 

formation  of  tL  1         T      ,  .  are  two  Pec^iarities  in  the 

ha   to  the  '°n  VnClmati0n  which  the  Mm  of  ^e  pelvis 

lias  to  the  horizon  m  the  standing  position  has  the  effect  that  Z 

SX0n  of        -ight  of  thVabdominal  and  hi" 

v     of  ttr^°n  ^  antCTi0r  abdom-al™ll  and  Lterioi  bony 
n     iorlt     C19'  than  "P°n  the        parts  which  close  the  pelvis 
interiorly.    Secondly,  owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  pelvic  canal 
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greater  than  that  of  the  pelvis  of  animals,  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  afford  some  measure  of  bony  support  to  the  con- 


Fig.  1. — Os  innominatum. 


Kg.  2,_Division  between  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes. 

tained  viscera,  and  give  a  firm  attachment  to  the  muscles  and  other 
structures  which  constitute  the  pelvic  floor. 

As  in  almost  all  mammalia  the  pelvis  is  made  up  of  four  hones  , 
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two  ossa  innominata,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx.  Of  these  each 
os  innominatum  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  principal  portions 
the  %Uvm,  ischium,  and  puhes.  These  are  separated  from  each  other' 
generally  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty,  by  a  triradiate  or  Y-shaped 
piece  of  cartilage,  having  its  centre  at  the  acetabulum.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pelvis  proper,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  has  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  certain  pelvic  deformities. 
The  student  will  be  assumed  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  these 


Fig1.  3.— Sacrum  and  coccyx.  •Fl§'-  4-— Section  of  sacrum 

and  coccyx. 

bones,  as  described  in  text-books  of  anatomv  ™a  « 
wh£hW  a  specia,  b    ;  on 

triple  purpose.     ?  It  allows  7  ™g'  ser™  » 

takes  place  especially   »  T,      V™*™?™  development  which 

diminishes  the  risk  of  fracture  3rd  Tt  V;  g,  •  J°mts'  Jt 
the  jar  transmitted  to  theTrunk  L  \  1U  SOme  deSree 

upon  the  feet.  k  and  bram  from  an7  concussion 

?e  pelvic  i  o^ln^ 

defojinxties  most  frequently  exist,  and  impediment to  ^ 
the  foetus  most  frequently  occurs.  The 
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has  no  direct  concern  with  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  and  chiefly 
interests  the  obstetrician  by  the  fact  that,  from  varieties  in  its 


Fig.  5.— Female  pelvis,  seen  from  the  front. 


measurements,  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  c 
true  pelvis.    The  lower  half  or  true  pelvis,  includes  the  brim 


Fte  6  -Female  pelvis,  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  trim.  Anteroposterior  or  conjugate, 
Fig.  6.   1  emaie  Pelvl^nsversej  and  oUi<ine  diameters  marked. 

and  all  the  structures  below  it.  The  parts  requiring  separate  con- 
si.Wnlion  are  the  brim  or  inlet,  the  outlet,  and  the  nmty,  or  space 
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comprised  between  inlet  and  outlet.  The  brim  is  formed  by  the 
upper  margin  of  the  pubes  in  front,  the  ilio-pectineal  line  of  the 
innominate  bone  on  either  side,  and  the  upper  and  anterior  margin 
and  promontory  of  the  sacrum  behind.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that,  although  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  usually  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  brim,  it  generally,  in  the  normal  pelvis,  lies 
slightly  above  the  true  plane  of  the  brim.  Thus  the  plane  of  the 
brim  cuts  the  front  of  the  sacrum  in  a  line  situated  at  a  small  but 
variable  distance  below  the  promontory  ;  and,  if  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  is  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  curve  of  the  brim, 
that  curve  does  not  lie  accurately  in  one  plane.    The  promontory 


Kg.  7.-Outlet  of  pelvis.  Anteroposterior  and  transverse  diameters  marked. 

of  the  sacrum,  even  in  the  normal  pelvis,  forms  a  flattened  portion 
m  the  curve  of  the  brim,  but  does  not  actually  project  inwards 
In  the  commoner  varieties  of  deformity,  it  does  so  project  inwards, 
and  causes  the  shape  of  the  brim  to  resemble  an  actual  heart-shape 
or  kidney-shape.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  bounded  by  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  behind,  the  pubic  bones  in  front,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  innominate  bones,  with  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
and  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  at  the  sides.  The  outlet  is 
ozenge-shape,  and  has  the  tubera  ischii  at  each  side,  the  rami  of 
the  ischia  and  pubes  converging  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis  m  front,  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  converging  to 
the  coccyx  and  lower  end  of  sacrum  behind.  The  pelvic  brim  is 
sometimes  termed  the  superior  strait,  the  outlet  the  inferior  strait 

Differences  between  Male  and  Female  Pelves— There 
are  important  differences  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis  the 
pecuhanties  of  the  latter  being  necessary  to  qualify  it  for  ite  fu„C- 
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tions  in  parturition.  The  bones  of  the  female  pelvis  are  thinner 
and  slighter,  and  the  prominences  for  muscular  attachment  less 
strongly  marked.    When  'looked  at  from  the  front,  the  female 


Eg.  8.— Male  pelvis,  seen  from  the  front. 


pelvis  is  seen  to  be  shallower,  wider,  and  less  funnel-shaped,  the 
outlet  being  relatively  larger  in  proportion  to  the  inlet.    As  a  con- 


Fig.  9.— Male  pelvis,  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brirn. 


sequence,  both  the  tubera  ischii  and  the  acetabula  are  much  further 
apart.  The  latter  circumstance  causes  the  woman  to  have  a  more 
undulatory  or  side-to-side  movement  in  walking  than  man.  The 
iliac  fossse  are  also  more  widely  spread  out  and  thus  give  the 
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greater  breadth  across  the  hips  to  woman's  figure.  A  marked 
difference  is  the  greater  width  of  the  pubic  arch,  which  in  women  is 
usually  greater  than  a  right  angle,  on  the  average  about  95° ;  in 
man  less  than  a  right  angle,  on  the  average  about  75°.  The  depth 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  much  less  in  woman,  and  the  sacrum  is 
also  less  deep  as  well  as  broader.  The  obturator  foramina  are  more 
triangular,  and  their  vertical  diameter  less  in  proportion.  The 
dimensions  of  the  brim  are  manifestly  larger,  and  more  especially 
the  magnitude  of  the  transverse  in  proportion  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.  Looked  at  from  below,  the  greater  size  of 
the  outlet  of  the  female  pelvis  is  still  more  manifest  than  that  of 
the  inlet. 

These  peculiarities  in  the  female  pelvis  are  connected  with  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  female  genital  organs,  and  the  larger  space 
which  they  occupy.  In  cases  in  which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are 
imperfectly  developed,  the  pelvis  is  not  unfrequently  small,  and 
conversely,  in  cases  of  double  uterus, 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
has  been  found  unusually  large.  There 
is  considerable  variety  in  different  in- 
dividuals in  the  degree  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  female  pelvis, 
especially  the  large  size  of  the  brim, 
associated  with  great  length  of  the 
transverse  compared  to  the  anteropos- 
terior diameter,  are  developed.  There 
are  also  differences  between  different 
races.  In  the  most  intellectual  races 
the  pelvis  is  most  fully  developed  in 
area,  a  difference  which  must  be  asso- 


ciated with  the 
children's  heads. 


greater  size  of  the 
The  development  is 


greatest  in  the  Circassian  race,  and 


Fig.  10. — Pelvis  of  a  large  monkey. 
(After  Humphry.) 


affects  especially  the  transverse  diame- 
ter. In  the  more  savage  races,  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Australian 
Aborigines,  not  only  is  the  size  somewhat  less,  but  the  pelvic  brim 
is  more  round,  from  relative  smallness  of  the  transverse  diameter, 
and  thus  shows  a  slightly  greater  resemblance  to  the  type  of  the 
monkey's  pelvis,  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  greater 
than  the  transverse  (see  Fig.  10).  The  angle  of  the  pubic  arch  is 
also  generally  not  so  great. 

Inclination  of  the  Pelvis. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that, 
in  the  erect  position,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  was  only  slightly 
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inclined  to  the  horizon,  that  is,  that  it  was  nearly  in  the  position 
which  it  assumes  when  the  dry  pelvis  is  placed  upon  a  table,  resting 
upon  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  ihe  tubera  ischii.  A  trace  of  this 
error  still  remains  in  the  term  horizontal  ramus,  applied  to  the 
upper  ramus  of  the  pubes,  whereas  in  the  upright  position  of  the 
man  or  woman,  this  ramus  is  in  reality  more  nearly  vertical  than 


horizontal.  It  was  first  shown  by  Naegele  that  the  plane  of  the 
brim,  in  the  erect  position,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  vertical 
than 'the  horizontal,  and  he  estimated  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  horizon  at  60°  or  more.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Meyer,  it  varies,  according  to  the  position  of  the  thighs,  from  45° 
to  100°,  and  in  the  usual  erect  posture,  is  on  an  average  54-5°. 
Taking  the  angle  at  60°,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  above  the  top  of  the  pubes  is,  on  the  average, 
about  3f  inches.  A  line  passing  horizontally  backwards  through  the 
top  of  the  pubes  passes  below  the  tip  of  the  sacrum,  and  intersects 
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the  coccyx.  The  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  above  the  level  of  the  apex 
of  the  pubic  arch,  and  a  line  joining  these  two  points  makes  an 
angle  of  about  10°  with  the  horizon. 

In  the  upright  position  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  passes  through  a  point  a  little  behind  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.    It  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the 
line  c  d  in  Fig  11.    For  equilibrium  to  be  maintained,  when  the 
body  is  balanced  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
muscular  action,  this  vertical  line  must  lie  exactly,  or  almost 
exactly,  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  points  where  the  acetabula 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora.    In  standing  at  ease,  how- 
ever, the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  slightly  diminished,  until 
the  strong  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  or  one  of  them,  are  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  relieve  the  muscles  in  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  balance.    The  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  then 
tails  somewhat  behind  the   vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
acetabula. 

_   In  pregnancy,  or  when  any  abdominal  tumour  exists,  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  diminished.    The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  its 
new  position  must  be  brought  over  the  points  of  support  at  the 
neads  of  the  femora,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.    This  is 
enected,  partly,  it  is  true,  by  the  woman  throwing  her  shoulders  back- 
ward, and  so  altering  the  curve  of  the  spine,  but  partly  also  by 
rotation  backward  of  the  whole  trunk  together  upon  the  heads  of 
the  femora     The  effect  which  such  rotation  through  any  given 
angle  will  have  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  greater  m  proportion  to  the  height  of  a  woman.    Hence,  in 
short  women,  during  pregnancy,  either  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
L^lT  dlmmished  *han  in  tal1  women,  or,  more  frequently,  the 
shoulders  are  more  thrown  back,  and  thus  the  pregnant  condition 
becomes  more  manifest.  *  wnoiuon 

tipf  ?icfU^ti0?S  of  the  Pelvis—There  are  certain  peculiari- 

of  narturftt   P   i1C  aitic?latrs  wWch  them  for  the  functions 

»c7d-gly  there  is  a  slight  difference  between 
trie  male  and  female  pelvis  as  regards  these  joints. 

nr^runtd  ^°^—The  bones  are,  for  the  most  part, 

surface r        I  fl  ^   uSeS  ^  C°Ver  the  °PP°Sed  articula' 
Tv.n    i        ?   he  adult  WOman'  and  especially  in  pregnancy 

smaH T  ^f™116  ^  bGtWeen  these  ^aces,  anda^eS 
small  degree  of  movement  is  permitted.  The  nature  of  this  move- 
ment is  a  tilting  of  the  sacrum  backward  or  forward  relatively 
ft0"  *  t-nSVGf e  T-sing  through  the  centre  of 
tht  IT  J  '  by  the  mtin8  Awards  of  the  promontory  of 
the  aacrum  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  inlet  is  somewhat 
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increased,  and  conversely  by  the  tilting  backward  of  its  lower 
extremity  there  is  a  slight  gain  of  space  at  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  12). 

The  centre  of  movement  is .  nearer  to  the  promontory  than  to 
the  tip  of  the  sacrum.  Hence  the  tip  describes  an  arc  of  a  longer 
circle  than  the  promontory,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  outlet  is  more 
affected  than  that  of  the  inlet.  It  is  estimated  by  Matthews  Duncan 
that,  by  nutation  forward  of  the  promontory, .  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter of  the  inlet  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  one  or  even 
two  lines,  and  that  to  this  diminution  corresponds  an  augmentation 
of  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  probably  double  the 
amount. 

In  this  way  parturition  is  facilitated  in  a  perceptible  degree. 
At  the  early  stage  of  labour  the  woman  is  naturally  inclined  to  be 

up  and  about,  or,  if  in 
bed,  to  lie  with  the  thighs 
extended;  and  in  these 
positions  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  is  tilted 
back,  and  the  pelvic  brim' 
gains  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. When,  however, 
the  head  is  passing  through 
the  outlet  she  instinctively 
draws  up  her  knees  and 
bends  her  body  over  them, 
while  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles 
draws  the  pubes  upward. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to 
tilt  the  promontory  for- 
ward and  the  lower  end 
of  the  sacrum  with  the 
coccyx  backward,  and  so 
give  increased  room  at  the 
outlet  A  similar  movement  has  been  described  as  taking  place,  in 
lesser  degree,  by  the  assumption  of  a  similar  position  in  defecation 

Li  fA-Tle  fibro-cartilage  is  thicker  in  front  than 
behindf  and  towards  the  posterior  part  there  is  a  small  interspace 
lined  bv  synovial  membrane.  ,  , 

facricicygeal  Adulation.  -The  sacrum is  joined  to Jhe 
coccyx  by  a  small  cartilaginous  disc  like  that  uniting  the  other 
i:Z2j^  occasionalh/there  is  a  similar  f°^£^ 
and  second  bones  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult  woman  there  is 
a  synovial  membrane  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  whereby 


Fig.  12.— Nutation  of  sacrum  during  parturition. 
a  b.  Symphysis  pubis. 
c  d.  Ordinary  position  of  sacrum, 
c' d'.  Sacrum  in  its  position  of  extreme  nuta- 
tion   The  tip  of  the  sacrum  is  carried 
backward,  so  as  to  augment  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  inferior  strait. 
(After  Matthews  Duncan.) 
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a  considerable  amount  of  backward  and  forward  movement  is 
allowed. 

Changes  in  Pelvic  Joints  during  Pregnancy. — In  preg- 
nancy the  cartilages  and  fibrous  structures  become  swollen  and 
softened,  and  the  synovial  cavities  extended,  so  that  the  bones  are 
separated  slightly  further,  and  the  mobility  increased.  In  some  cases 
this  process  proceeds  to  a  morbid  degree,  or  persists  too  long  after 
delivery.  Walking  may  thus  be  painful  or  difficult  from  undue 
mobility  at  the  joints,  especially  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  some 
animals  the  changes  in  the  joints  are  of  more  importance  than  in 
woman.  Thus,  in  guinea-pigs  wide  separation  takes  place  at  the 
symphysis  pubis  in  delivery,  and  in  the  sow,  tilting  of  the  sacrum 
materially  enlarges  the  pelvic  canal. 

Mechanical  Action  of  the  Sacrum. — A  vertical  trans- 
verse section  of  the  pelvis  through  its  points  of  support  has  the  form 
of  an  arch,  both  in  the  standing  and  the  sitting  position;  these 
points  of  support  being,  in  the  former  case,  the  acetabula,  in  the 
latter,  the  tubera  ischii.  There  is  no  mechanical  analogy,  however, 
to  an  arch  in  architecture,  for  the  opening  out  of  the  arch  is  not 
prevented  by  any  lateral  supports,  but  partly  by  the  ring  of  the 
pelvis  being  completed  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  partly  by  the 
strong  and  wide-spread  union  of  the  ilia  with  the  sacrum.  Nor  has 
the  sacrum  any  analogy  to  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  although,  on 
account  of  its  general  resemblance  to  a  wedge,  it  was  formerly 
compared  to  one.  It  has  been  shown  by  Matthews  Duncan 
that  its  action  is  rather  that  of  a  strong  transverse  beam,  which 
receives  the  weight  of  the  body  at  its  centre,  and  transmits  it  at  its 
extremities  to  the  ilia. 

The  weight  of  the  body  may  (by  the  parallelogram  of  forces)  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  components,  one  tending  to  force  the 
sacrum  downward  and  forward  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  (or 
in  the  direction  i  b  in  Fig.  11,  p.  8),  the  other  tending  to  force  it 
backward  at  right  angles  to  that  plane  (or  in  the  direction  i  j  in  the 
same  figure).  Taking  the  pelvic  inclination  at  60°,  the  latter  force 
is  exactly  half  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  the  former  a  much  more 
considerable  portion  of  it.* 

A  section  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  parallel  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  13,  p.  12)  shows  that  the  sacrum  is  broader 
beiow  than  above,  and  that  its  general  shape,  therefore,  is  just  the 
reverse  of  such  a  wedge-shape  as  would  be  required  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  displacement  in  the  plane  of  the  brim.  A  main 
part  of  the  weight  is  in  fact  borne  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 


The  exact  proportion  ia  sin.  60°  or  -866. 
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ligaments  (a  b,  Fig.  13),  by  which 
suspended  from  the  posterior  crests  of 
section,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
there  is  a  space  through  which  the 
section  of  the  sacrum  is  reversed.  In 
or  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  "  bite, 
in  keeping  the  bones  in  place.  Its 


the  sacrum  is,  as  it  were, 
the  ilia.  On  looking  at  the 
near  the  centre  of  the  joint, 
general  wedge-shape  of  the 
this  way  is  formed  a  notch, 
"  which  is  of  great  importance 
efficacy  is  increased  by  the 


Fie  13  -Section  of  pelvis,  parallel  to  the  brim,  passiDg  through  the  points  where  the 
pelvis  rX  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora,   a  b.  Posterior  sacro-ihac  ligaments. 

fact  that  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  slant  inwards,  from  the 
ilia  to  the  sacrum  (a  6,  Fig.  13),  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the 
tension  which  is  put  upon  them,  they  draw  the  ilia  more  strongly 
together,  and  keep  the  articulating  surfaces  in  closer  contact.  _ 

°The  general  wedge-shape  of  the  sacrum  does  come  into  play  m 
nreventinff  its  displacement  downwards'and  backwards  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  tendency  to  separation  of  the 
ilia  which  its  pressure  in  this  direction  would  produce,  is  counter- 
acted as  before  by  the  slanting  direction  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac 
ligaments  which  draw  the  bones  more  powerfully  together  m  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  displacing  force. 
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Measurements  of  the  Pelvis.— The  dimensions  of  the 
canal  of  the  true  pelvis  may  be  estimated  by  drawing  any  number 
of  imaginary  planes  at  different  levels,  and  ascertaining  the  diameters 
of  each  plane.    Of  these  planes  the  most  important  are — first,  the 
plane  of  the  brim  ;  secondly,  the  median  plane  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  and  thirdly,  the  plane  of  the  outlet.    The  median  plane 
intersects  the  obturator  foramen  near  its  upper  part,  and  the  greater 
sciatic  foramen  a  little  above  its  centre,  crossing  the  ischium  above 
the  level  of  its  spine.    (See  Fig.  15,  p.  -16,  and  Fig.  16,  p.  18.) 
The  plane  of  the  outlet  is  generally  regarded  as  drawn  through  the 
apex  of  the  pubic  arch  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.    Such  a  plane, 
however,  has  no  fixed  position,  but  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
coccyx ;  and,  further,  except  in  case  of  ankylosis  of  the  coccyx,  it 
is  the  plane  of  outlet  of  the  fixed  bony  pelvis,  terminating  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  which  determines  the  limit  of  size 
of  the  body  which  can  pass  out.    For  the  coccyx  can  be  pressed 
backward  until  the  antero-posterior  diameter  measured  from  its  tip 
exceeds  that  measured  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum.  More- 
over^ the  coccyx  being  thus  moveable,  and  virtually  endowed  with 
elasticity  in  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  perineum  and  its 
muscles,  any  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  progress  of 
labour  is  comparable  rather  to  that  exercised  by  the  soft  parts  of  the 
perineum,  and  differs  totally  from  the  resistance  of  the  rigid  portion 
of  the  pelvis.     Hence  it  appears  preferable,  with  Tyler  Smith,  to 
regard  the  plane  of  the  outlet  as  that  drawn  through  the  apex  of 
the  pubic  arch  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum  (m  n,  Fig.  16, 
p.   18).    Such  a  plane  is  inclined  about   16°  to  the  horizon,' 
assuming  the  inclination  of  the  pelvic  brim  to  be  60°,  while  a 
plane  drawn  through  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  inclined  only  about 
10  ,  or  less,  according  to  the  position  of  that  bone. 

Diameters  of  the  Pelvis.  —  In  each  plane  three  diameters  are 
generally  described,  the  antero-posterior,  the  oblique,  and  the 
transverse  (see  Fig.  6,  p.  4).  At  the  brim  the  term  conjugate  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  given  to  the  smallest  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  extended,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameters  in  the  cavity,  and  at  the  outlet,  since  these  are 
not  the  smallest  in  their  respective  planes.  The  oblique  diameters 
at  the  brim  are  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  iHo-pectiheal  line  a  little 
m  tront  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  either  side  to  a  point  correspond- 
ing with  the  iho-pectineal  eminence.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
right  ohhque  diameter  (r  o)  is  that  which  starts  from  the  right  sacro- 
iliac pint,  ami  the  Uft  oblique  (,,  o)  that  whirl,  starts  from  the  left 
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sacro-iliac  joint.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some 
French  authors  have  used  the  terms  in  just  the  opposite  sense, 
naming  each  oblique  diameter  from  it.  anterior  instead  of  from  its 
posterior  extremity.  Taking  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
normal  pelves,  the  following  may  be  given  as  the  standard 
measurements,  taking  the  nearest  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  avoiding 
decimals  : — 

Antero-posterior.       Oblique.  Transverse. 
Brim  4i  4§  5±- 

Cavity         4§  (5j)  4f 

Outlet         4|  (4|)  4^ 

The  oblique  diameters  at  the  cavity  and  the  outlet  are  enclosed 
in  brackets,  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  their  length 
is  uncertain,  not  being  measured  between  bony  points. 

The  rhomboidal  opening  presented  by  the  pelvis  including  the 
coccyx,  when  looked  at  from  below  (Fig.  7,  p.  5),  does  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  being  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  line  joining  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  triangles,  one  side  being 
common  to  the  two,  namely,  the  transverse  diameter  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  apex  of  one  triangle  being  the  apex 
of  the  pubic  arch,  of  the  other  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  following  are  average  measurements : — 

Between  ischial  tuberosities   4| 

Antero-posterior  measured  to  tip  of  coccyx      .       .  3f 
This  may  be  increased  when  the  coccyx  is  pushed 

backward  in  parturition  to                               4^  5 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  progressively 
and  considerably  diminished  in  passing  from  the  brim  towards  the 
outlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  obvious  on  looking  at  a  vertical  section 
of  the  pelvis  from  side  to  side  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
brim  (Fi"  14).  The  diminution  is  chiefly  due  to  a  slightly  marked 
line  of  elevation  running  from  the  brim  at  about  the  position  of  the 
ilio-pectineal  eminence  downward  and  backward  to  the  ischial  spine, 
at  which  point  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
diameters  of  the  normal  pelvis,  being  only  four  inches,  or  very 
little  more.  On  looking  at  a  lateral  view  of  the  pelvis  from  within 
fFig  15  n  16)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  line  divides  the  lateral 
wail'  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  part.  Before  and  behind  this 
elevated  line  are  two  smooth  inclined  planes,  the  former  looking 
slightly  forward,  the  latter  slightly  backward.  These  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  incited  planes  of  the  iscUum.    This  narrowing 
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of  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  from  above  downwards 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  rotations  of  the  foetus  in  partu- 
rition;  and  the  pressure  of  the  inclined  planes  conies  also  into  play, 
although,  by  some  authors,  an  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  becomes  considerably  increased  as 
it  is  traced  downward  from  the  brim  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
but  is  diminished  again  rather  suddenly  when  the  inferior  strait  or 
plane  of  outlet  of  the  true  rigid  pelvis  is  reached.  Beyond  this 
point  it  is  again  somewhat  increased,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
coccyx,  supposing  this  bone  to  be  pressed  backward  to  its  fullest 


Fig.  14.-Section  of  pelvis,  side  to  side ;  perpendicular  to  plane  of  brim. 

extent  The  diminution  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  under- 
goes at  the  inferior  strait  does  not,  however,  alter  the  general  result 
namely,  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  longest  at  the  brim  the 
ob  ique  m  the  cavity,  and  the  antero-posterior  at  the  outlet '  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  fact  is  of  great  importance  rn 
determining  the  movement  of  the  foetal  head,  the  longest  diamete 
thesis  '  SCieW'  f°ll0Wing  the  1-SesUliametTr  S 

The  right  oblique  diameter  at  the  brim  is,  as  a  rule  sUehtlv 
longer  than  the  left.  Two  causes  may  contribute  3 
first,  the  greater  use  of  the  right  leg,  leading  to  a  greater  iltll 
pressure  at  the  right  acetabulum,  and  a  consequent  refative  £ 
ng  m  development,  of  the  left  oblique  diameter,  ending  at  Zl 
acetabulum  ;  secondly,  a  congenital  asymmetry,  which  runf thLll 
out  the  vertebral  column,  including  tl  crania}  5£S£35£ 
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of  which  that  column  has  a  slight  tendency  towards  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment instead  of  heing  perfectly  straight.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  right  leg  is  generally  stronger  than  the  left ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  left  leg  which  corresponds  to  the 
right  arm  with  which  it  moves  synchronously. 

Alterations  of  diameters  by  soft  parts. — The  diameters  as  given 
above  are  measured  in  the  dry  pelvis,  and  the  presence  of  the  soft 
parts  introduces  modifications  of  some  importance,  especially  at  the 


Fig.  15. — Lateral  view  of  pelvis  from  -within,  showing  the  inclined  planes  of 

the  ischium. 

pelvic  brim.  In  general  the  soft  parts  diminish  each  available 
diameter  about  \  inch,  except  when  the  uterine  wall  intervenes 
between  the  presenting  part  and  the  pelvis,  in  which  case  the 
diminution  may  be  much  greater.  At  the  brim,  however,  the  pro- 
jections of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  lessen  the  transverse 
diameter  about  \  inch.  In  the  clothed  pelvis,  therefore,  the 
oblique  diameter  at  the  brim,  instead  of  being  smaller  than  the 
transverse,  is  about  equal  to  it. 

Oilier  Measurements. — Besides  the  diameters  already  given,  there 
is  another  which  has  considerable  practical  importance,  because  it 
can  readily  be  ascertained  in  the  living  woman.  This  is  measured 
from  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
and  is  called  the  diagonal  conjugate  (c  D),  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter 
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(e  x,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  In  the  normal  or  slightly  contracted  pelvis 
it  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  true  conjugate 
and  therefore  measures  normally  4-90  inches.  Another  diameter 
commonly  given  is  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  measured  from  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the  acetabulum 
on  each  side.  It  measures  normally  3£  inches.  The  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  is  much  deeper  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  the  depth  from 
the  promontory  to  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  being  3|  inches,  or  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  A\  inches,  while  the  depth  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  1|  inches. 

External  Measurements.— The  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis 
are  only  of  significance  from  the  fact  that  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  varieties  in  them  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  internal 
diameters.    The  following  are  average  measurements  :  

Between  anterior-superior  spines  of  ilia  (Dist.  Sp.  II. /^lo' 
Between  widest  part  of  iliac  crests  .  (Dist.  Cr.  II.)  I0f 
External  conjugate  (0.  Ext.)  between  spine  of  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  upper  part  of  symphysis 
Pubia  7£ 

Axis  of  the  Pelvis.— By  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  meant  an 
imagmary  line  indicating  the  course  taken  by  the  centre  of  the 
total  head  as  it  passes  through  the  genital  canal.  This  course  not 
bemg  precisely  defined,  various  modes  have  been  given  for  drawing 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  the  centre  of  the  head  was  supposed 
to  move  m  what  was  called  the  circle  of  Cams,  a  circle  having  its 
centre  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pubes,  and  a  radius  equal  to  half 
the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim.  But  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sacrum  is  almost  straight  in  vertical  section  so  far  as  the  junction  of 
its  second  and  third  bones,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubes  is 

Z  flg   5  fTginS  °nly  at  a  Sma11  anSle  from  direc- 

W  f  ^  7  T  °f  th/  SaCrUm-    The  centre  of  the  head,  there- 
oie,  m  the  first  part  of  its  course,  descends  almost  in  a  straight 
hue  as  through  a  cylinder,  until  it  is  low  enough  for  the  head  to 

part  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Its  course,  therefore,  has  no  resemblance^ 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  neither  does  it  resemble  a  parabola,  to  which 
it  has  been  compared,  for  the  two  arms  of  a  parabola  tend  towards 
directions  parallel  to  each  other,  if  produced  far  enough. 

I  he  following  construction  for  drawing  the  pelvic  axis  will  give 
C!?fly  bating  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  total 

neacL  Through  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  draw  a  line  b  f 
(see  ±ig.  16,  p.  18),  not  to  the  absolute  summit  of  the  symphysis 
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pubis,  but  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  symphysis.  This  line  repre- 
sents the  smallest  diameter  through  which  the  foetus  has  to  pass  at 


sacro-subpubio  diameter. 

the  brim,  and  therefore  most  rightly  deserves  the  name  of  the  true 
conjugate  diameter.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  obstetric  true  con- 
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though  „  perpendicular  to  the  XL^hJ^^ 
purposes  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.    Similarly,  if  m  The 
from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the  nearest  point  at  the  bottom  of X 
symphysis  pubis,  m  k  is  the  smallest  antero-posterio ^  dimeter  a 
the  mfenor  stmt,  and  the  plane  passing  through  m  s  perSfcukr 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  oullet 

From  the  point  m  front  of  the  pubes  where  e  e  and  m  n  meet 
let  any  number  of  radii  be  drawn  intersecting  the  Pubes  ^f  S 

ITXC*  ^  be  draWn'  P--/througPh  the  ltre 

of  all  those  portions  of  the  radii  which  are  intercepted  between  Z 

i    g        If  K  l  be  a  radius  midway  between  e  f  and 

Ihe  construction  may  be  completed  in  the  following  mannpr  f 
the  variable  portion  of  the  genital  canal  +  g  manner  for 

through  it.  The  p.it-vp  nf  +t,  /  •  „  ead  ls  passing 
thus  be  an  arc  of  a  ciri  1  P°  T  ^  °f  the  Canal  ^ 
point  of  the  svm pW ^  pubis  Tl^f  ^  near  the  Wst 
Parts,  includm^  ^^canal  of  soft 

the  same  centre  and  half  the  radius     At  n  Ti  '  avinS 

*****  between  the  axis  of  tHe  bony  " 
o  soft  parts.    At  this  point  the  centre  of  the  SXtflv  ? 

been  usual  to  regt^  ZTLf  ^  Pel^-It  has 

at  right  angles  A^LZtl^  ^  *T 

ever,  has  no  practical  s  gnificance  or  use  m  t  &  ^  W 
is  the  direction  in  which  tlm  co    m    f  It  ,  WC  Want  to  know 

advancing,  when  that  en  tv?  Z  '  ^  1S'  °r  0ll§ht  be, 

This  diretion  will  felen  if -"J  f  ^ fVen  Pla»e  of  the  pelvis! 
tangent  to  the  lurved  ^  of  n   ^  °f  a"yljlaJle  the 

that  plane.    ThisT  tht  Lo  i      P    n  **       P°int  wllere  ifc 
centrL  of  two  ver^t^  jS.^  ST  T ^  *• 

sanly  gives  the  direction  of  motion  ^^J^^^ 
defined,  the  axis  coincides  with  the  Cdra^^f^lt 

O  2 
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to  the  plane  at  the  brim,  but  at  other  parts,  especially  towards 
the  inferior  strait,  this  is  not  precisely  so.  In  figure  16,  o  p  is 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  q  R,  the  axis  of  the  mid-plane,  is  inclined 
only  slightly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  on  account  of  the  slight  cur- 
vature of  A  B,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  axis,  s  T,  the  axis  of  the 
outlet,  which  indicates  the  line  of  movement  of  the  centre  of  the 
foetal  head  as  it  approaches  the  outlet,  differs  appreciably  from  the 
straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  outlet,  and  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  woman. 

The  Pelvis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.— In  infancy  the 
pelvis  is  very  small,  even  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  child,  and 


Fig.  17.-Infaatile  pelvis  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

,  «,  nrmms  afterwards  contained  in  the  pelvis  are,  in  the  infant, 
thus  the  organs  atterwara  of  the  abcWn  noticed 

t  thus  accounted  d    Besides  its  small  size,  the  pelvis 
S  «t  dint  inThape  from  that  of  the  adult  and  departs  less 
•    i  l  l  the  tvpe  of  pelvis  seen  in  animals  (see  Fig.  1 7).   The  iliac 
T     ^  Xter  2d  less  spread  out,  more  upright,  and  their  surfaces 
fossee  are  flatter  ana  distance  between  the  ibac  crests 

look  more  forward.  Th  ^  ^ 
is  hardly  greater  thantn J*™^  ^  the  adult  lvis,  its  al» 
sacrum  is  narrower  m  FJP™J™  the  prepoiiderance  of  the 
being  less  developed,  am c MJjjant  y  P  ^  ^  fa 
transverse  over  the  conjugate  ban  ^  female 
funnel-shaped,  becoming  smaller  towards  the^  ^  ^ 

sex  as  well  as  in  the  male  sacr0-vertebral  angle  is  less 

^^^^^L*^« the  sacrum  l00k8 
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more  forwards  and  not  so  much  downwards.    The  transverse  con- 
cavity of  its  anterior  surface  is  greater  than  in  the  adult,  while  it  is 
less  deeply  sunk  between  the  iliac  bones  in  the  direction  of  the 
coccyx.    The  curvature  of  the  ilio-pectineal  lines  is  slighter.  The 
pubic  arch  forms  a  more  acute  angle,  and  the  tubera  ischii  are 
relatively  nearer  together  than  in  the  adult.    The  three  portions  of 
the  innominate  bone,  separated  by  a  triradiate  or  Y-shaped  piece  of 
cartilage,  having  its  centre  at  the  acetabulum,  are  not  united  into  a 
solid  bone  till  about  the  twentieth  year,  an  arrangement  which 
permits  the  prolonged  enlargement  of  the  pelvis  by  growth.    It  has 
generally  been  said  that  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  pelvis  in  foetal  life  and  childhood,  but,  according  to 
Fehling's  researches,  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  manifested  much 
earlier  than  has  been  supposed,  even  at  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life. 
The  special  characters  of  the  female  pelvis,  especially  its  relatively 
large  size,  are  not  however  fully  manifested  until  the  time  of  puberty 
drawing  near.    About  this  time  a  specially  rapid  growth  takes 
place  m  the  female,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  congenital 
deficiency  of  uterus  and  ovaries.    This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
show  that  the  development  of  the  pelvis  depends  largely  upon  the 
original  forces  of  growth,  and  not  merely  upon  mechanical  influences 
Development  of  the  Pelvis.— The  changes  in  shape  which 
the  pelvis  undergoes  during  growth  are  brought  about  partly  by  the 
development  of  the  several  bones,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
mechanical  forces.    It  is  of  special  importance  to  study  carefully  the 
action  of  these  influences  in  the  development  of  the  normal  pelvis, 
ior  if  this  be  once  thoroughly  understood,  the  mode  in  which  all  the 
forms  of  distorted  pelvis  result  from  modifications  of  these  influences 
will  present  no  difficulty.    The  chief  influence  depending  directly 
upon  development  arises  from  the  relatively  rapid  growth,  in  the 
female  sex,  of  the  wings  of  the  sacrum,  whereby  the  transverse 
diameter  gains  its  great  magnitude.    The  most  important  mechanical 
influence  is  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  body  transmitted  through 
the  sacrum,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  bones  become  gradually 
moulded  m  the  course  of  years.     The  pressure  and  tension  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  have  also  considerable  influence 

JSZfl 11  ^  ?  Cnm-The  vertical  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  ot  the  body  passes  nearly  through  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint 
(C  D  Fig.  11,  p.  8).  The  effect  of  the  weight  therefore  tends  to 
rotate  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  forward  and  downward  upon  a 
transverse  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  The  lower 
e  x  treaty  of  th   b      ^  bfi  ^  ^  ^  CJ  £™ 

but  for  the  tension  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.    The  effect  of  thUwo 
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forces  acting  in  conjunction  is  that  the  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  in 
antero-posterior  section,  is  increased,  while  the  sacro-vertebral  angle 
becomes  more  acute,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum  approaches  nearer  to  the  horizontal.  Besides  this,  each  of  the 
two  components  of  the  body  weight,  one  acting  perpendicular  to  the 
pelvic  brim,  the  other  in  the  plane  of  the  brim,  has  an  effect  upon 
the  sacrum.  The  first  causes  it  to  sink  deeper  downward  and  back- 
ward between  the  ilia,  so  that  the  promontory  approximates  more 
nearly  than  before  to  the  plane  of  the  brim.  (Compare  Fig.  IV 
with  Fig.  6,  p.  4.)  The  second  and  larger  component  causes  it  to 
sink  slightly  towards  the  centre  of  the  brim,  so  that  the  posterior 
crests  of  the  ilia  stand  out  further  behind  it.  It  also,  through 
yielding  of  the  bone,  diminishes  its  curvature  in  transverse  section, 
and  thus  flattens  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  brim  formed 
by  the  sacrum.  (See  Fig.  18.)  This  effect  is  increased  if  the  bone 
is  unduly  soft,  as  from  rickets,  and  the  promontory  then  becomes 
an  actual  projection  inwards  into  the  brim. 

Changes  in  the  Lateral  Pelvic  Wall. — It  has  been  already  explained 
that  a  main  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  suspended  from  the 
posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (see 
pp.  11,  12).  Its  effect  upon  the  shape  of  the  brim  may  be  studied 
by  examining  a  section  parallel  to  the  brim,  through  the  points^  of 
support  of  the  acetabula  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora,  a  section 
which  passes  also  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint 
and  its  posterior  ligaments.    (See  Fig.  13,  p.  12,  and  Fig.  18.) 

The  innominate  bone  (ade,  Fig.  18),  hinged  upon  the  sacro-iliac 
joint  (c),  forms  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  joint  c.^  The 
posterior  extremity  (a)  of  the  lever  is  drawn  forwards  and  inwards 
through  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (ab)  by  that  component 
of  the  body-weight  which  acts  parallel  to  the  brim.  The  anterior 
end  (e)  of  the  lever  would  therefore  be  tilted  outward,  on  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  brim  passing  through  the  fulcrum  c,  but  that 
it  is  held  inward  by  the  symphysis  pubis.  As  it  is,  the  bone  is 
gradually  moulded  and  its  curvature  increased,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  Fig.  18  is  shown  diagrammatically  the  change  of  shape  pro- 
duced by  the  body-weight  in  the  advance  from  infancy  to  maturity. 
The  actual  change,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  exaggerated,  according 
to  modern  views  as  to  the  true  shape  of  the  infautile  pelvis,  since 
the  transverse  exceeds  the  conjugate  diameter  even  m  infancy. 
Comparing  b  with  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  B  the  sacrum  has  become 
flattened,  and  has  sunk  deeper  between  the  ilia.  The  lateral  walls 
of  the  pelvis  have  become  more  curved,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
transverse  diameter  has  become  relatively  greater. 
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Effects  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Femora. — The  tilting  outward  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  lever  is  resisted,  not  only  by  the  completion  of 
the  pelvic  ring  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  by  the  inward  pressure 
of  the  heads  of  the  femora  at  the  point  d  (Fig.  18).  So  far  indeed 
as  this  pressure  is  the  reaction  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  acts 
vertically  upwards  (p,  Fig.  18).  This  is  evident  if  the  equilibrium 
of  the  leg  is  considered.  The  resistance  of  the  ground,  by  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported,  acts  vertically  upwards.  For 
equilibrium  this  line  of  action  must  coincide  with  the  line  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  downward  to  the  head  of  the 
femur.    It  therefore  tends  to  thrust  the  acetabulum  d  not  inward 


Fig.  18.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  change  of  shape  in  the  pelvis.  The  figures  are 
supposed  to  be  sections  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  passing  through  the 
points  where  the  pelvis  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  femora,  like  the  actual  section 
shown  in  fig.  13,  p.  12. 

_  — _    ,    .      A-  Infantile  pelvis.  b.  Mature  pelvis. 

ab.  Posterior  sacro-ihac  ligaments.  d.  Point  at  which  pelvis  rests  on  head 

c.  Sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  of  femur. 

e.  Symphysis  pubis, 
p,  Q.  Components  of  pressure  of  head  of  femur. 


but  outward.  For  the  projection  of  its  direction  on  the  plane 
of  Fig.  18,  being  a  vertical  line  (p),  will  fall  outside  the 
sacro-iliac  joint  or  fulcrum  c.  The  force  p  will,  therefore,  tend  to 
rotate  the  lower  end  of  the  innominate  bone,  or  lever  ade,  outward. 

The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has,  however,  also  a  hori- 
zontal component  q,  acting  inward  at  the  point  d.  This  is  due  to 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  of  the  muscles  which  slant 
inward  from  the  femur  to  the  pelvis.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  perpendicular  from  the  fulcrum  c  (Fig.  18)  on  the  direction  of 
the  force  q  is  much  greater  than  that  on  the  direction  of  p.  The 
force  q  has  therefore  in  this  respect  a  mechanical  advantage  in 
leverage  over  the  force  p.  Inward  pressure  at  the  acetabulum 
is  also  produced  in  lying  on  the  side.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
calculate  d  priori  whether  on  the  whole  the  inward  or  outward 
leverage  would  preponderate.     But  experience  shows  that  the 
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inward  leverage  does  actually  preponderate.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  in  persons  who  sit  much  and  stand  or  walk  little,  as, 
for  instance,  children  who  suffer  severely  from  rickets,  the  pelvis 
becomes  relatively  wider,  from  diminished  action  of  the  pressure  of 
the  femora.  It  is  also  proved  especially  by  two  rare  forms  of  pelvis. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  the  legs  are  congenitally  absent,  but  the 
woman  is  able  to  sit  upon  the  tubera  ischii.  The  second  is  that  of 
the  so-called  congenital  dislocation  of  both  femora,  really  a  mal- 
formation, in  which  no  acetabula  are  developed,  but  the  heads  of 
the  femora  rest  on  the  outside  of  the  expansions  of  the  ilia.  In 
both  these  forms  of  pelvis,  the  transverse  diameter  is  relatively  large, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pressure  of  the  femora  at  the 
acetabida. 

Since  therefore  the  tension  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (ah,  Fig. 
18)  is  resisted  both  by  the  inward  thrust  at  d  and  by  the  tension  at 
e,  the  ilium  is  the  portion  of  the  innominate  bone  which  is  most 
strongly  acted  upon  between  the  counteracting  forces,  and  thus  it 
is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  wall  between  c  and  d  that  the 
curvature  of  the  brim  is  most  increased.  The  effect  extends  also 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  which  gains  in  this  way  that  curvature, 
owing  to  which  the  maximum  transverse  diameter  (Dist.  Cr.  II.) 
comes  to  exceed  the  distance  between  the  anterior-superior  spines 
(Dist.  Sp.  II.).  The  inward  pressure  of  the  femora  is  not  in  itself, 
without  the  effect  of  the  junction  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  tilting  outward  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  acetabula  do  actually  become  relatively 
further  apart,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  has  its  share 
in  the  moulding  produced.* 

The  ilium  alone  has  been  regarded  as  forming  the  lever,  and 
termed  the  "  sacro-cotyloid  beam."  All  the  parts  of  the  innominate 
bone,  however,  react  upon  each  other,  even  though  the  union  between 
them  is  only  by  cartilage,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  already  mentioned, 
that  the  development  of  the  curvature  of  the  brim  takes  pi  ice  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  acetabulum,  f    There  is  another  reason  why  it 

*  For  ft  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  femora,  see  Champneys,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.  . 

t  Matthew*  Duncan,  in  his  ahle  discussion  of  this  subject,  committed  one  error, 
when  he  assumed  that  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  resultant  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  pelvis  ("Researches  in 
Obstetrics  "  p  106)  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  indicate  this  direction,  smce  the 
force  is  transmitted  just  as  if  the  femur  formed  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  does  not  do 
so  is  proved  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  old  age,  when  its  inclination  to  the  vertical  becomes  more  obtuse  This 
shows  that  the  average  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  neck,  but  more  nearly  vertical.  The  same  con- 
clusion may  be  arrived  at  A  priori.   The  neck  of  the  femur  forms  an  angle  of  from  60 
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is  mechanically  unsound  to  regard  the  ilium  alone  as  the  lever. 
For,  since  there  is  more  or  less  rigid  union  between  ilium  and 
pubes,  the  action  between  the  two  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single 
resultant  force  but  only  to  a  force  and  a  couple,  while  the  direction 
of  the  couple  cannot  be  determined.  But,  at  the  point  e,  where  the 
two  pubic  bones  are  united,  it  is  obvious  from  symmetry  that  the 
action  between  the  two  in  the  standing  position  is  reduced  to  a 
single  horizontal  force,  and  that  the  couple  vanishes. 

The  leverage  action  in  widening  the  pelvis  being  dependent  upon 
the  component  of  the  body-weight  which  acts  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim,  it  follows  that  the  effect  is  increased  with  any  increase  of 
the  inclination  of  the  brim  and  the  converse.    Hence  we  get  a 
general  principle  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  in 
all  pelvic  deformities.    Any  deformity  which  increases  the  inclination 
of  the  brim,  tends  to  produce  a  relatively  great,  and  any  deformity 
—which  diminishes  it  to  produce  a  relatively  small,  transverse  diameter. 
Effects  of  Sitting. — In  sitting  the  reactions  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  act  vertically  upwards  through  the  tubera  ischii.    The  pro- 
jections of  these  vertical  lines  upon  the  plane  parallel  to  the  brim 
through  the  centres  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  pass  outside  those 
joints  just  as  the  line  p  does  in  Fig.  18,  p.  23,  the  tubera  ischii 
being  further  apart  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints.    Hence  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  tends  to  rotate  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever  formed  by 
the  innominate  bone  outward.    In  persons,  therefore,  who  cannot 
stand  or  walk  during  the  age  of  development,  but  sit  a  great  deal,  the 
pelvis  is  generally  wider  than  normal.    For  the  body-weight  tends 
to  widen  the  pelvis  by  leverage,  as  in  standing,  although  in  some- 
what less  degree,  on  account  of  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination  • 
and  this  tendency  is  assisted  by  the  pressure  on  the  tubera  ischii' 
instead  of  being  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  pressure  on  the 
acetabula. 


Suow^om"^!'!!  F  thiS  W6ffthe  toe0tion  0f  ^ant  pressure,  it  would 
SKES*  ^  ^  *  «  rotation  of  ^^Jtj 
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Again,  since  the  vertical  line  through  the  tubera  ischii  passes  out- 
side a  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  sacro- 
iliac joint,  the  pressure  on  the  tuber  tends  to  rotate  the  lower  part 
of  the  innominate  bone  outward  upon  this  line  as  axis.  Movement 
of  the  whole  bone  being  resisted  by  the  ligaments,  the  ischia  become 
bent  somewhat  outwards,  and  the  distance  between  their  tubera 
relatively  wider,  as  the  pelvis  grows.  The  action  of  the  muscles 
passing  from  the  ischium  and  from  the  lower  ramus  of  the  pubes  to 
the  femur  also  tends  to  draw  the  ischium  outwards,  and  to  widen 
the  pubic  arch.  The  same  forces  which  widen  the  distance  between 
the  tubera  ischii  also  counteract  the  tendency  which  the  tension  of 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  would  otherwise  have  to  approxi- 
mate the  spines  of  the  ischia. 

Effects  of  Muscular  Action. — The  plane  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  inclined  back- 
ward in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  69).  Of 
these  muscles,  the  recti  are  the  most  powerful.  Thus,  the  traction 
force  exercised  by  these  muscles  has  a  component  acting  in  the 
plane  of  the  brim  and  tending  to  pull  the  pubes  backward  toward 
the  sacrum,  and  thus  flatten  the  pelvic  ring  from  before  backward 
and  spread  it  out  laterally.  This  force  aids  the  effect  of  the  body- 
weight  in  promoting  the  transverse  development  of  the  pelvis.  It 
is  probably  due  to  the  same  force  that,  in  intra-uterine  rachitis, 
before  the  body-weight  can  have  any  influence,  the  characteristic 
rachitic  shape  of  brim  is  produced.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles 
also  tend  to  draw  the  superior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  toward  the 
inferior,  and  so  to  flatten  the  pelvis. 

The  change  of  shape  of  the  iliac  fossae,  by  which  they  become 
more  curved  and  more  hollow  and  look  more  upwards  than  in 
infancy,  is  promoted  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  especially  the  glutei  and  sartorius,  as  well^  as  by  the  leverage 
exercised  on  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 

The  doctrine  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  the  most  important 
of  the  influences  determining  the  normal  development  of  the  adult 
out  of  the  infantile  pelvis,  and  also  the  production  of  certain  forms 
of  pelvic  deformity,  especially  of  the  rachitic  pelvis,  is  supported  by 
Litzmann  *  Matthews  Duncan,!  and  Schrceder.}  On  their  authority 
it  has  obtained  wide  acceptance.  Kehrer,§  however,  has  argued 
that,  because  many  of  the  changes  characteristic  of  rickets  have  been 

*  Die  Foimen  des  Beckens.   Berlin.  1871. 
+  Researches  in  Obstetrics.   Edinburgh.  1SGS. 

X  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe.   Bonn.    1881.  .    ,    ,_  n._,„,k 

§Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichtc  dos  Rachitischen  Bcekens.    Aich.  fui  GyniBk. 
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found  in  congenital  cases,  when  the  body- weight  can  have  had  no 
infi  nence,  the  action  of  the  muscles  must  be  the  most  important 
element  in  the  case.  Fehling  *  also  contends  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  influence  of  the  body-weight  in  the  normal  development,  and 
in  the  production  of  the  rickety  pelvis  ;  and,  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  attaches  the  chief  importance  to  arrest  or  disturbance  of 
development. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  forces  of  growth  and  the  action 
of  muscles  are  of  much  importance,  and  that  Matthews  Duncan  and 
Schroeder  have  attached  too  exclusive  an  influence  to  the  leverage 
action  of  the  "  sacro-cotyloid  beam."  But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  in  intra-uterine  rachitis,  when  the  bones  are  still  more 
yielding  than  in  rickety  children,  the  action  of  muscles  and  other 
pressures  are  sufficient  to  produce  many  of  the  usual  rachitic  changes, 
_the  effect  of  the  body-weight  is  not  a  very  important  or  even  the 
predominant  influence  after  birth. 

The  following  are  the  chief  arguments  proving  the  important 
influence  of  the  body-weight. 

(1.)  That  all  the  changes  which  the  body-weight  and  the  resist- 
ances it  calls  out  might  be  expected  to  produce  in  the  pelvis,  do 
actually  occur  in  the  progress  from  infantile  to  adult  life.  These 
are  the  changes  already  described  (pp.  20—25),  namely,  relative 
increase  of  the  transverse  diameter,  rotation  of  the  sacrum  on  a 
transverse  axis,  with  corresponding  increase  of  its  curvature  in 
anteroposterior  section  and  diminution  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle, 
flattening  of  the  sacral  curve  in  transverse  section,  sinking  of  the 
sacrum  deeper  between  the  ilia  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx, 
separation  of  the  tubera  ischii,  widening  of  the  pubic  arch,  and 
general  relative  increase  of  the  pelvic  outlet.    Fehling,  indeed, 
contends  that  conclusions  drawn  from  dried  foetal  pelves  are  unsafe) 
on  account  of  the  change  of  shape  which  occurs  in  drying.  He 
declares  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  brim  is  present  even  at 
the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  and  that  sexual  differences  are  plainly 
seen  even  at  the  fifth  month.    Hence  he  argues  that  the  traction  of 
the  iho-sacral  ligaments  is  far  less  important  than  Matthews  Duncan 
supposed,  and  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  fetal  pelvis 
depends  upon  original  growth.   It  may  be  allowed  that  Fehling  has 
shown  that  the  supposed  differences  of  the  foetal  and  infantile  pelvis 
from  the  adult  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  influences  of  original  formation  has  been  under-estimated  ;  but 
almost  all  foetal  pelves  do  show  in  some  degree  characters  corre- 

na„?xI,01ISfiae^Be???  ^  ™US  Und  Ncuffeborencn.  Arch,  fur  Gynrek 
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sponding  to  the  changes  enumerated  above  (see  Fig.  17,  p.  20),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  any  changes  in  drying  should  always  occur  in 
the  same  direction. 

(2.)  That  in  rachitic  softening  of  the  bones  all  the  changes  are 
exaggerated. 

(3.)  That  in  the  various  forms  of  pelvic  deformity,  whenever  the 
pelvic  inclination,  and  therefore  also  the  component  of  the  body- 
weight  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvis,  are  increased,  the  con- 
jugate diameter  is  relatively  diminished  ;  whenever  these  are 
diminished  (as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis),  the  conjugate  diameter  is 
relatively  increased. 

(4.)  That  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXIX.),  which 
has  originally  been  normally  developed,  and  which  is  changed  by 
mechanical  influences,  the  change  of  shape  is  obviously  due  mainly 
to  the  body-weight,  together  with  the  pressures  on  the  acetabula 
and  tubera  ischii. 

(5.)  That  the  formation  of  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in 
which  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is  anchylosed  (see  chapter  on 
Contracted  Pelvis),  can  only  be  explained  by  the  leverage  of  ihe 
innominate  bone  being  called  into  action  on  one  side  only,  and  so 
producing  the  usual  curvature  of  the  brim  on  that  side  only,  while 
the  opposite  side  remains  nearly  straight. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OVULATION  AND  CONCEPTION. 

Development  of  the  Ovules. — Every  ovule  in  the  adult 
ovary  has  its  origin  from  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  of  the  embryo.  While  the  general  epi- 
thelium of  this  cavity  is  flattened,  that  covering  the  Wolffian  body 
is  cylindrical.  A  thickening  of  this  epithelium  is  formed  at  one 
"point,  and  this  constitutes  the  earliest  trace  of  the  ovary. 

In  the  chick  it  appears  at  about  the  fourth  clay  of  incubation. 
The  connective  tissue  beneath  also  proliferates,  and  eventually 
forms  the  vascular  and  fibrous  stroma  of  the  ovary,  while  the 
epithelial  cells  are  destined  to  form  the  ovules,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  lining  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  development  of  the 
ovary  proceeds  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  layer  or  "germ 
epithelium,"  and  of  the  fibrous  stroma,  whereby  eventually  the 
epithelial  cells  become  embedded  in  the  stroma,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  layer,  which  remains  upon  the  surface,  to  form  the 
epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
process,  histologists  are  not  yet  agreed.  Pfliiger  described  the 
ingrowth  from  the  surface  of  gland-like  tubules,  having  a  basement 
membrane,  lined  with  a  definite  epithelium,  and  having  larger 
round  cells  in  their  middle.  These  larger  cells,  according  to  his 
description,  formed  the  ovules ;  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules 
became  the  epithelium  lining  the  follicles.  Constrictions  were 
first  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  stroma,  so  that,  at  this  stage, 
a  series  of  "  egg- chains  "  was  produced.  Eventually  the  septum 
became  complete,  and  each  ovum  was  inclosed  in  a  separate 
capsule,  constituting  the  Graafian  follicle.  Waldeyer,  whose 
authority  has  been  largely  followed,  described  the  embedding 
as  taking  place  by  a  reciprocal  growth,  upward,  of  processes  of  the 
stroma,  and  downward,  not  of  the  tubules,  but  branching  columns 
of  epithelial  cells,  without  any  basement  membrane,  which  columns 
were  eventually  cut  up  into  clusters.  At  a  very  early  stage  some 
of  the  cells  were  conspicuous  by  their  large  size,  and  these  were  the 
"  primordial  ova."  Each  cluster,  as  a  rule,  eventually  contained 
one  "only  of  the  primordial  ova,  while  the  smaller  cells  remained 
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still  small,  and,  by  numerous  divisions,  arranged  themselves  around 
the  primordial  ovum,  to  form  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle. 

In  the  more  recent  researches  of  Foulis  *  a  somewhat  different 

account  is  given.  Foulis 
describes  every  epithelial 
cell  which  becomes  em- 
bedded as  destined  to  form 
an  ovule.  According  to 
him,  the  embedding  takes 
place  mainly  by  up- 
growth of  processes  of  the 
fibrous  stroma  penetrating 
amongst  the  germ  epi- 
thelium as  trabecule,  thus 
enclosing  clusters  of  cells 
in  compartments,  and 
finally  enclosing  every  sin- 
gle epithelial  cell  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment.  The 
primordial  ovules  lie  at 
first  naked  in  the  midst  of 
the  stroma,  and  the  cells 
which  form  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  follicles  are 
derived  from  the  connec- 
tive tissue  corpuscles,  and 
not  from  the  germ  epithe- 
lium. There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  view  of  the  origi- 
nation of  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  from 
the  connective  tissue  re- 
ceives some  confirmation 
from  the  appearance  of 
follicles  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  development,  even 
in  the  adult  ovar}r,  of  some 
animals,  including  the 
human  subject.  The  ovum 


Fig.  19. — Section  thiough  the  ovary  of  a  human 
f  cetus  of  seven  months.  On  the  surface  is  seen 
the  germ  epithelium  (A)  ;  at  I  is  seen  a  large 
spherical  germ  epithelium  corpuscle  ;  lower 
down  groups  of  similar  corpuscles,  or  egg- 
clusters  (o) ,  are  embedded  in  the  meshes  of  the 
connective  tissue  stroma  (,/) ;  many  primordial 
ova  (»»),  in  various  stages  of  development,  are 
seen,  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  ; 
in  contact  with  each  primordial  ovum  are 
fusiform  connective  tissue  corpuscles  (»)> 
similar  to  the  fusiform  corpuscles  of  which 
the  stroma  consists ;  numerous  blood-vesstls 
ramify  throughout  the  ovary.  (After  Foulis.) 

is  seen  surrounded  only 
by  a  few  spindle-shaped  cells  resembling  connective  tissue  cells 
rather  than  epithelium.     It  is  also  supported  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  in  forming  the  corpus  luteum, 
*  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edin.,  Vol.  XXVII. 
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which,  is  eventually  converted  into  a  fibrous  cicatrix.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  ovule,  itself  an  epithelial  cell  by  origin,  influences  the 
cells  around  it  while  present  in  the  follicle,  causing  them  to  prolife- 
rate into  cells  which  behave  like  epithelium  for  the  time,  but,  after 
the  ovum  has  escaped,  proceed  to  form  connective  tissue. 

From  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  ovary,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  viscera. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  original  germ  epithelium  is  not  de- 
veloped into  ovules,  but  becomes  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary 
(h,  Fig.  19,  p.  30  ;  e,  Fig.  20,  p.  32).  It  is  continuous  with  the 
peritoneal  epithelium,  but  it  is  prismatic,  and  not  flattened.  The 
outer  fibrous  covering  of  the  ovary,  the  so-called  tunica  albuginea,  is 
simply  a  superficial  condensed  portion  of  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the 
organ.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  whitish  colour,  due  to  its 
^vascidarity  being  less  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  stroma,  it  contains  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  as 
well  as  connective  tissue. 

All  the  ovules  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  ovary  exist  in  it 
at  birth,  and  a  far  greater  number  are  present  than  are  required  for 
ovulation  throughout  the  whole  period  of  active  sexual  life.  The 
number  at  birth  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  35,000.  A  considerable 
proportion,  however,  appears  to  become  atrophied,  and  disappear,  so 
that  in  adult  life,  and  even  at  puberty,  the  number  is  much  smaller. 

Structure  of  the  Ovary. — The  ovary  is  generally  described 
as  made  up  of  two  portions— a  cortical  zone,  containing  the  Graafian 
follicles,  and  an  internal  portion,  consisting  of  the  fibro-vascular 
stroma.  This  distinction,  however,  exists  only  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  and  ceases  to  be  marked  before  puberty,  although  the 
follicles  are  always  chiefly  situated  near  the  surface.  The  stroma 
is  made  up  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  mingled  with  elastic  fibres,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  To  the 
action  of  the  latter  considerable  importance  is  attached  by  some  autho- 
rities, as  influencing  the  rupture  of  the  follicles,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  ova.  On  section  of  an  ovary  after  puberty,  a  few  follicles  are 
seen  which  have  reached  sizes  varying  from  ^up  to  \  inch,  but  the 
great  majority  are  visible  only  on  microscopic  examination. 

From  the  section  of  a  cat's  ovary  (Fig.  20,  p.  32)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  smallest  follicles  lie  close  to  the  surface.  As  they  get  some- 
what larger,  they  lie  deeper  in  the  ovary,  but,  as  they  approach 
maturation,  their  superficial  part  again  approaches  the  surface  until 
he  covering  gives  way  (see  Fig.  21,  p.  32).  The  explanation  is 
that,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  ovary  being  denser  than  the  subjacent 
stroma  (see  Fxg.  20),  the  enlarging  follicle  at  first  goes  inward  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance.    When  it  has  got  so  large  that  it 
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can  go  no  further  inward,  it  begins  to  stretch  and  thin  the  over- 
lying layer  of  stroma,  till  at  length  it  bursts.  In  the  human  ovary 
follicles  of  anything  beyond  the  smallest  size  appear  less  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  stroma,  than  in  that  of  the  cat. 


Fig  20.— Section  of  a  portion  of  cat's  ovary,  e,  epithelium ;  mg,  membrana  granulosa ; 
v  Vessel-  o,  ovule;  s,  connective  tissue  stroma;  1,  medium-sized  follicles; 
2,  smaller  follicles ;  3,  smallest  follicles. 

The  Graafian  follicle,  when  approaching  maturity,  is  generally 
described  as  having  three  coverings.    Of  these,  the  innermost  is 

alone  of  importance.  The  outer- 
most layer,  or  tunica  fibrosa, 
consisting  of  highly  vascular 
connective  tissue,  and  the  middle 
layer,  or  tunica  propria,  are  sim- 
ply formed  by  the  condensed 
stroma  of  the  ovary  and  the 
vessels  supplying  the  follicle. 
The  imiermost  layer  is  an  epi- 
thelial lining,  called  the  mem- 
brana granulosa,  and  is  made  up 
of  rounded  granular  cells,  several 
layers  deep  (m  g,  Figs.  20,  22).  At  one  spot  on  the  circumference 
there  is  a  thickening  of  the  epithelium,  forming  a  projection  called  the 


Fig.  21.— Section  of  human  ovary,  showing 
Graafian  follicles  approaching  matura- 
tion.  (About  twice  the  natural  size.) 
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discus  proligerus,  and  in  this  the  ovum  is  embedded.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  follicle,  its  cavity  is  entirely  filled 
by  the  ovum  and  the  epithelium.  As,  however,  it  approaches 
towards  maturity  there  is  a  relatively  large  space,  filled  with  clear 
fluid,  called  the  liquor  folliculi  (Fig.  22),  which  is  believed  to  be  a 


secretion  formed  by  the  epithelial  cells,  or,  in  part,  to  result  from 
their  dissolution. 

The  ovum  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  greatly  developed  cell 
having  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  Its  diameter  is  about  -L  incu' 
Its  outer  covering,  corresponding  to  the  cell- 
wall,  is  a  tough,  elastic,  and  transparent 
membrane,  called  the  zona  pellucida  or  vitelline 
membrane.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals 
there  exist  openings,  to  allow  the  access  of 
the  spermatozoa,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
single  aperture,  the  micropyle,  or  of  numerous 
minute  pores.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
aetected  m  the  mammalian  ovum. 

The  cavity  enclosed  by  the  zona  pellucida 
is  filled  by  the  yolk  (2,  Fig.  23),  a  semi-fluid, 
somewhat  granular,  protoplasmic  mass,  which  corresponds  to  the 
cell-substance.  At  the  centre  of  the  yolk  in  an  early  stage  of  deve- 
lopment, and,  at  a  later  stage,  on  some  point  of  the  periphery,  is  the 
germinal  vesicle  (1,  Fig.  23),  corresponding  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 
It  is  slightly  oval,  and  more  transparent  than  the  yolk,  but  contains 
a  lew  granules,  and  the  germinal  spot,  or  nucleolus.  In  mammalia 
the  germinal  vesicle  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

G. 


Fig.  23.— Human  ovule. 

1,  germinal  vesicle ; 

2,  yolk. 
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Relation  of  Menstruation  to  Ovulation. 

Menstruation  consists  of  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  uterus  and  vulva.  The 
discharge  recurs  at  intervals  which  normally  are  generally  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  days.  The  intervals,  however,  vary  some- 
what in  different  women,  and  in  some  cases,  without  any  departure 
from  health,  they  are  habitually  as  short  as  three  weeks  or  as  long 
as  six  weeks.  The  degree  of  regularity  of  the  intervals  also  varies 
in  different  persons,  but  any  great  irregularity  generally  implies 
some  deviation  from  perfect  health.  The  intervals  are  to  be 
reckoned  not  from  the  end  of  the  period,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
one  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  duration  of  the  discharge  and  its  amount  also  vary  greatly, 
both  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  From  three  to  four  days  is  the 
commonest  duration  of  the  flow  in  this  country,  but  it  may  last 
only  a  few  hours,  or  as  long  as  eight  days,  without  disturbance  of 
health.  It  generally  commences  gradually,  becomes  most  profuse 
about  the  second  or  third  day,  and  then  gradually  diminishes.  The 
total  amount  of  blood  normally  lost  at  the  period  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  six  ounces,  and  about  three  ounces  may 
probably  be  taken  as  the  average.  The  quantity  is  greater  in  hot 
climates  than  in  cold  ;  and  it  is  also  increased  by  luxurious  living, 
and  by  premature  or  undue  mental  stimulation. 

Character  of  the  Menstrual  Fluid.— The  menstrual 
blood  has  usually  the  peculiarity  of  not  coagulating.  This  depends 
upon  its  becoming  mixed  with  the  acid  vaginal  mucus  ;  for  if  the 
discharge  be  collected  by  a  speculum  as  it  issues  from  the  cervix, 
it  is  alkaline,  and  coagulates  like  ordinary  blood.  If  the  amount  of 
blood  be  excessive,  or  if  it  be  poured  out  suddenly,  clots  are  formed, 
the  amount  of  vaginal  secretion  being  then  insufficient  to  prevent 
coagulation.  If  the  amount  of  blood  be  not  at  any  time  excessive, 
and  yet  clots  are  formed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  outflow  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  does  not  take  place  freely,  so  that  the  blood 
Iris  time  to  clot  within  the  uterus  before  becoming  mixed  with  the 
vaginal  secretion.  Before  drawing  this  inference,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  supposed  clots  are  not  really  shreds 
of  uterine  mucous  membrane.  . 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  besides  blood 
and  mucous  corpuscles,  and  vaginal  epithelium,  there  is  to  be  seen 
epithelium  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    Not  unfrequently,  also, 
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shreds  can  be  detected,  showing  the  stnmhi™  nf  fi 

ta»  of  the  body  of  ke  utel.  "bSSSL^ 

pieces,  m  which  the  openings  of  the  uterine  ffW«  L  1  7? 

eve.  the  epithelial  ^ng  of  those  glatd^tl^ 

The  menstrual  fluid  has  a  peculiar  odour,  depending  upon  the 
mucous  secretion  mixed  with  it,  and  analogous  ii  someteCe  \o 

menstrual  fluid  mcrpaspq  fmm  ifa  „  ullUi>  1U  tJie 

a^Tatthe^ 

sometimes  happen  that,  under  the  influence  of  I  \  ^ 

flux  caused  by  the  menstrual  nia      ,     enceI  ot  llie  active  arterial 

xu  u<y  me  menstrual  nisus,  haemorrhage  talrps  r>lQ™  f 
the  cervix  uteri  or  pwh  fmm  +1.        •        ^"^e  uiKes  place  Irom 

with  blood  as  fte  ute?rb  uTr„ff  ,  ^  ^ 

the  oteriae  cavity.    In  these  Stan  eff  7  *  constrM<m  from 

Mlopian  tubes  Let  hafs  poSlI  177"  '"^'^  °C  tbe 
All  these  cases,  however  areoolv V,T        }      Te  memtratio„. 

W?h  regard' to  the^SST  or  & 
from  the  mucous  membrane  there  is  w    7       P     f  the  blood 
Theories  have  been  held  that  the  h  ll?  ♦  7    f  mUch  aSre™t. 
of  unbroken  capillar^ ^Mo^^  ^ 
permanent  openings  exist  from  the  ^  °?  ^ 

closed  merely  by  muscular  oontnuriirSS  the  ^ 
intervals;  and  these  theories  have  Tintl?  i  ^-menstrual 
But  the  evidence  laigeir^pondei^ I  T  entlre1^  ^ndoned. 
^hich  Pouchet  and  TylJShT^  £  7°"  °f  the  ™w  * 
namely,  that  at  each  mSSrS^i^T  f  *  dlief  suPP°*ters, 

the  mucous  membrane  S^^^0^  **  of 
to  escape  through  the  torn  capilh  L  V,  '  ^  the  bIood 
specialmorbid  condition  th  o5  V  T  "  U°  d°ubt  ^  *  * 
a  considerable  thickness  of  ™  '  menibranon8  dysmenorrhea," 
thrown  off  in  one  or  several  XT*  ST*?1"  ? 
so  universally  recognised  Xt  ^  '  *  not 

condition  is  ^  CS^e^in'T^^  ^  this 
menstruation  from  the  ScSJTrfftLT8?  ^  8Uffer  ^  in 
•  —  examination  of  J1Z*S 
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shreds  which  microscopic  examination  shows  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  and  to  contain  either  the  apertures  for  the  glands,  or 
sometimes  the  entire  structure  of  the  glands,  including  the  epithelial 
lining. 

If  the  uterus  of  women  who  have  died  within  about  ten  days  alter 
the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period  be  examined,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  found  to  be  generally  not  more  than  from      inch  to 
inch  in  thickness,  and  it  shows  no  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from 
the  muscular  wall  beneath,  the  extremities  of  many  of  the  glands 
dipping  into  the  muscular  layer.    If  death  take  place  during  a 
period  of  amenorrhcea,  the  condition  is  very  similar.    If,  however, 
a  woman  who  menstruates  normally  has  died  very  shortly  before 
the  expected  onset  of  a  period,  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  generally  much  greater,  being  often  as  much  as  T  men 
at  its  thickest  part.    The  cells  of  the  interglandular  tissue  appear 
to  be  less  closely  packed,  but  retain  their  small  size,  differing 
entirely,  in  this  respect,  from  the  cells  of  the  decidual  membrane 
of  pregnancy.    The  more  developed  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
sharply  marked  off,  by  a  straight  border,  from  the  muscular  wall  ol 
the  uterus     This  increased  thickness  of  mucous  membrane  belore 
menstruation  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  solely  by  swelling  due  to 
infiltration  of  serum,  and  apparently  indicates  that,  at  each  menstrual 
period,  a  certain  portion  at  least  of  the  surface  is  thrown  off,  and 
renewed  by  growth  during  the  intermenstrual  intervals. 

In  cases  of  death  during  menstruation,  more  or  less  ol  the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  found  disintegrated  and  removed  ;  but 
on  this  point  the  evidence  is  at  present  conflicting.    The  difficulty 
of  settling  the  question  arises  from  the  fact  that  fatal  diseases  may 
gravely  alter  the  normal  menstrual  changes,  a  uterme  hemorrhage 
Sis  not  true  menstruation  often  occurring  shortly  before  death 
The  softened  mucous  membrane  also  easily  undergoes  postmortem 
dissolution.    Tyler  Smith  believed  that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
coTplTly  exfoliated,  and  described  and  figured  the  uterus  of  a 
voman  who  died  during  menstruation,  in  which  the  mucous  n.em 
brine  ceased  abruptly  at  the  os  internum,  that  of  the  body  ot  tne 
utents  being  entirely  wanting.    Sir  John  Williams  also  holds  that 
he  whole  of  the  tissues  generally  regarded  as  mucous  membrane 
^integrated  and  cast  off.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  inner 
is  <™«8»«*  lar  wall  0f  the  uterus  corresponds,  m  develop- 

poxtion .  of  ,£e^3^ W^  although  compietely  blended  with 
ment,  to  the  muscuians  u         ,  o  g  of 
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organ  are  placed,  he  infers  that  the  major  part  of  the  muscle 
belongs  to  the  muscularis  mucosa),  and  that  the  vessels  form  a 
demarcation  between  the  two  parts.  This  author  describes  four 
cases  in  which  he  found  the  mucous  membrane  entirely  absent  over 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  after  death  during 
menstruation,  but  all  these  were  cases  of  death  from  acute  febrile 
diseases. 

This  view  has  not  yet  been  supported  by  any  other  histologics. 
Leopold  records,  amongst  others,  two  cases  of  sudden  death  by 
accident  during  menstruation,  and  concludes  that  only  a  very 
superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  off  Engel- 
mann  denies  even  so  much  exfoliation  as  this.    Spiegelberg  extir- 
pated an  inverted  uterus  during  menstruation,  and  found  the  mucous 
membrane  intact,  except  a  partial  loss  of  the  most  superficial  epithe- 
lial %er.    Wyder  records  two  cases  of  death  from  accident  on  the 
fourth  and  eighth  days  respectively  from  the  commencement  of 
menstruation.    He  finds  a  notable  loss  of  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  during  menstruation,  but  no  disintegration  of  its  whole 
thickness.    Mr.  Bland  Sutton  reports  that  Macaque  monkeys  and 
baboons  are  the  only  mammals  which  menstruate  besides  women 
The  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  uterus  however  is  very  slight 
and  soon  ceases,  although  the  coincident  coloration  of  the  genital 
organs  lasts  from  three  to  seven  days.    Mr.  Bland  Sutton  finds  no 
destructmneyen  of  the  epithelium  in  either  animal,  either  in  the 
uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes.    He  could  obtain  no  light  whatever  as  to 
the  source  0r  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.    According  to  Heape,  on 
the  other  hand  monkeys  in  India  menstruate  about  every  ninth 
m  a  very  similar  way  to  women.    In  observations  made  especially 
upon  Semnopithecus  enteUus,  Heape  finds  exfoliation  of  the  supeZ 
he  al  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  which  the  vessels  are  laid 
open.    He  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  Sutton's  negative  results 
that  normal  menstruation  may  be  interfered  with  by  °a  life  of  n- 
finement  in  England.    In  a  case  of  sudden  death  o'f  a  woman  by 
drowning  ten  clays  from  the  beginning  and  seven  from  thl  end  of  a 
period,  I  found  a  fully  developed  mucous  membrane,  x  inl  tMck- 
w r     H^l  Whlch/eems  t°  be  too  great  to  be  consent  with  the 
men  LIS'88  T  am?mm  havi»«  »~»  thrown  off  t 

~Ti  uL^ntrjTH  oiv  r11  portion  °f  the 

fm,n,l   ,   tvS  ,    UteiUS  afc  the  end  ol  menstruation,  and 

tound  a  thickness  of  mucous  membrane  as  much  as  — l—  inch 

t>      ^  .J1!^"^1106'  ther0fore'  is  on  the  ^ole  in  favour  0f 

£ l^1iZ~&lhle^nSiS  due  t0  a  ^tegration 
tne  surlace  oi  tlie  mucous  membrane  reaching  to  a  nroiirvnH™  ,f  •* 

ttactaea,,  probably  var^g  in  ajfcent  wJ^taSSS^ 
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depth.  On  this  view,  in  those  cases  in  which  either  small  shreds, 
or  more  complete  pieces,  of  membrane  are  found  in  the  menstrual 
discharge,  there  is  an  undue  fibrillation  or  toughness  of  the  ex- 
foliated portion,  so  that  the  disintegration  is  less  complete  than  it 
should  be.  The  cause  of  the  normal  disintegration  is  probably  to 
be  found,  partly  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue,  partly  in 
extreme  pressure  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Such  fatty  degeneration,  preceding  any  actual  exfoliation,  is  described 
by  Sir  John  Williams,  but  its  existence  is  denied  by  Leopold  and 
Wyder.*  Complete  disintegration  of  the  whole  thickness  of  mucous 
membrane  cannot  be  accepted  as  proved  to  be  a  normal  occurrence, 
unless  it  be  shown  to  have  occurred  when  a  healthy  woman  has 
died  suddenly  from  accident,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  the 
process  of  dying  from  disease,  especially  disease  of  febrile  character, 
a  pathological  disintegration  may  occur. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — "When  the  ovaries  are  conge- 
nially entirely  absent,  no  menstruation  occurs,  and  the  same  result 
follows  if  the  ovaries  are  removed  in  early  life.  Examples  of  this 
are  said  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  in  the  hedjeras,  or  guards  to 
the  harem,  in  certain  parts  of  Asia.  A  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system  originating  in  the  ovaries  is  therefore  essential  to  the  first 
establishment  of  menstruation.  It  is  also  essential,  in  most  cases, 
for  its  continuance.  By  the  removal  of  both  ovaries,  whether 
enlarged  by  tumour  or  not,  an  artificial  menopause  is  brought  on  as 
a  general  rule.  Not  very  unfrequently,  it  is  true,  either  irregular 
uterine  haemorrhage  or  even  perfectly  regular  menstruation,  con- 
tinues after  the  operation.  In  some  instances,  however,  this  may 
be  clue  to  some  small  fragment  of  ovarian  stroma,  or  a  supple- 
mentary ovary  having  been  left  behind.  Thus,  in  one  case  of 
oophorectomy,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Battey,  not  only  menstruation 
but  pregnancy  occurred  after  the  operation,  though  only  a  minute 
fragment  of  stroma  was  left,  and  the  same  result  has  happened  in 
other  similar  cases,  f 

Menstruation  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  some  measure  to 
the  rut,  or  cestrus  of  animals,  although  important  differences  exist 
between  the  two.    In  animals  the  discharge  of  ova,  and  capacity  for 

*  For  evidence  as  to  the  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  menstruation,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  following  papers.    Sir  John  Williams    On  the  Sb^ctareof 
the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Periodical  Changes     Obstet.  Joum 
GiLt  Britain,  Vols.  II.,  V. ;  Leopold,  "  Die  Uterussehleimhaut  und  die  Menstruation," 
,    ,  .  ,    ■'    -rL,  -x-?  m77  „  m-  Wvder  "Beitrasre  fur  normulen  und 

Archiv  filr  Gynakologie,  Bd.  AJ..,  18/7,  p.  ill ,  wjaci,    -"LU    =  , 
pathologischen  Histologie  der  menscblichen  Uterussehleimhaut.     1 1  1 3d. .  XIH  , 
1878  p  15;  Bland  Sutton,  "  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian  Tubes, 
p  7; I  Heape,'<The  Menstruation  of  Semnopithecus  entellus,"  Phil.  Trims.,  London, 

18+4B.  Battey,  "Oophorectomy."  Transactions  of  International  Medical  Congress,  1881. 
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impregnation,  exist  only  at  the  time  of  rut,  and  the  female  will 
receive  the  male  at  that  time  only.    The  period  is  marked  by  con- 
gestion of  the  genitals,  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in 
some  of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  special  odour  which  attracts  the  male.  In 
some  animals,  as  in  the  stag,  spermatozoa  are  secreted  by  the  males 
only  at  the  corresponding  period.    In  the  human  subject,  on  the 
contrary,  coitus  may  take  place,  as  a  rule,  at  any  other  time  except 
that  of  menstruation.    There  is,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of  sexual 
feeling  in  connection  with  the  menstrual  period.    This  is  generally 
most  marked  after  the  flow,  but  may  exist  also  during  the  flow,  or 
just  before  its  onset.     In  most  cases  the  first  menstruation  is 
believed  to  mark  the  first  ripening  of  ova.     In  some  instances, 
howler,  ovulation  occurs  in  girls  who  have  never  menstruated,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pregnancy  has  sometimes  occurred  before 
there  has  been  any  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.    It  is  the 
general  rule  that,  in  connection  with  each  menstrual  period,  one  or 
more  ova  are  discharged,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not 
uncommon.    The  occurrence  of  ovulation  without  menstruation  is 
proved  by  pregnancy  taking  place  during  periods  of  amenorrhea, 
and  by  occasional  cases  of  oophorectomy  performed  about  the  middle 
ot  an  intermenstrual  interval,  in  which  a  follicle  is  found  apparently 
just  raptured.    That  of  menstruation  without  ovulation  is  shown 
by  instances  m  which  no  sign  of  recent  or  impending  rupture  of  a 
follicle  has  been  found  when  death  has  taken  place  or  oophorec- 
tomy has  been  performed,  just  after,  or  during,  normal  menstruation 
as  well  as  by  those  in  which  menstruation  has  persisted  after  double 
ovariotomy  or  oophorectomy. 

Cycle  of  Menstrual  Changes.— The  effects  of  menstruation 
are  not  confined  to  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  nor  to  the  time  of  the 
menstrual  period,  but  there  is  a  monthly  cycle  of  nutrition  in- 

wlTS  m  -ST  d6/ree  the  Wh°le  °r8anism-  In  susceptible 
women  there  is  often,  for  some  clays  before  the  flow,  a  fulness  with 
tenderness  of  the  breasts,  which  begins  to  pass  away  as  soon  as  the 
flow  commences.  This  condition  appears  to  indicate  a  tendency  to 
commencing  development  in  the  breasts,  coincident  witl/the 
monthly  development  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  SphyCo- 
graphic  observations  have  shown  that  the  arterial  tension^ 
generally  somewhat  raised  above  the  average  before  the  flow  and 
inks  to  a  level  rather  below  the  average  during,  and  shortly  after 
the  flow.  According  to  Dr.  Stephenson's  observations,  both  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  the  excretion  of  urea  also  follow  a 

ThnG  CUrV°  °f  temPer*ture  is  above  the  mean  for 
about  half  the  month,  rising  to  about  half  a  degree  above  the  mean 
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line ;  it  crosses  and  falls  below  that  line  about,  or  shortly  before, 
the  time  of  onset  of  menstruation,  and  sinks  to  a  similar  depth 
below  it  for  about  a  similar  interval.  The  curve  indicating  the 
excretion  of  urea  follows  a  very  similar  course.  There  are  thus 
general  signs  of  increased  activity  of  nutritive  changes  coincident 
with  the  time  of  development  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

The  cause  of  the  monthly  periodicity  cannot  be  explained,  but  it 
probably  lies  in  the  nervous  centres  rather  than  in  the  ovaries. 
This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  effect  which  a  nervous 
shock,  such  as  a  fright,  or  excessive  muscular  exertion,  often  has  in 
bringing  on  menstruation  prematurely.  The  commencing  matura- 
tion of  the  Graafian  follicle  is  probably  the  consequence  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  same  arterial  afflux  of  blood  to  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  which  causes  the  development  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane.  As  the  maturation  proceeds,  a  reflex  stimulus  from  the 
ovarian  nerves  increases  the  afflux  of  blood  until  menstruation  is 
determined.  In  morbid  conditions  of  the  ovary,  when  maturation 
of  follicles  is  interfered  with,  or  hastened  by  undue  congestion, 
menstruation  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  or  its  rhythm  to  be  altered. 
That  the  afflux  of  blood  precedes  the  onset  of  menstruation  is 
illustrated  by  what  is  observed  in  the  case  of  soft  fibroid  tumours. 
Such  tumours  often  vary  perceptibly  in  size  during  the  menstrual 
cycle,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  greatest  size  is  reached  a 
little  before  the  onset  of  the  flow,  and  that  a  diminution  takes  place 
either  during  its  course,  or  at,  or  even  just  before,  its  onset. 

Active  arterial  hyperemia  continues,  however,  throughout  the 
menstrual  flow,  and  is  one  of  the  factors  which  determines  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  Thus  the  increased  activity  of  circulation 
produced  by  coitus,  or  great  muscular  exertion,  increases  the 
amount  of  flow,  and  is  apt  to  bring  it  on  again,  after  it  has 
recently  ceased.  Congestion  extends  to  the  vagina  and  vulva 
throughout  the  period,  and  if  death  occurs  during  menstruation,  the 
whole°  vicinity  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  found  greatly  congested. 
The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is,  however,  sometimes  found  pale 
and  comparatively  bloodless,  and  this  condition  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contractions.  The  occasional  con- 
tractions which  are  manifest  to  the  hand  in  the  pregnant  uterus 
take  place  also  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  during  menstruation, 
and  probably  at  other  times.  They  serve  to  expel  the  product  of 
menstruation,  and  close  up  the  increased  cavity  left  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus  by  the  exfoliation  of  mucous  membrane.  It  is  possible 
also  that  uterine  contraction  may  determine  the  first  rupture  of 
vessels  at  the  onset  of  menstruation  by  forcing  blood  out  of  the 
muscular  wall  into  the  mucous  membrane,  and  checking  its  return 
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through  the  veins.  A  pale  condition  of  the  muscular  wall  after 
death  during  menstruation  does  not,  however,  prove  that  it  is  con- 
tinuously bloodless  during  the  flow,  but  only  that  the  blood  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  it  by  contraction  before  death,  or  by  rigor 
mortis.  With  the  expulsive  contractions  of  the  fundus  is  associated 
some  physiological  relaxation  of  the  cervix  ;  but  any  material  dila- 
tation of  that  canal  probably  only  occurs  when  something  bulky, 
such  as  membrane,  clot,  or  mass  of  tenacious  mucus,  has  to  be 
expelled. 

Maturation  of  the  Graafian  Follicle— As  the  Graafian 
follicle  enlarges  it  at  first  recedes  from,  but  afterwards  again 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  ovary  (see  p.  31).  Under  the  influence 
oi  the.hyperaamia  preceding  menstruation  there  is  great  enlargement 
and  proliferation  of  the  vessels  in  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  follicle 
which  is  nearest  to  maturity.  From  the  increased  vascular  supply  fol- 
lows increased  secretion  of  the  liquor  folliculi,  and  the  follicle  comes 
to  form  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.    From  the  effect 
of  pressure  the  wall  becomes  thinned  at  the  most  prominent  part,  and 
tatty  degeneration  takes  place  in  it.    At  length  rupture  occurs  and 
the  ovum  escapes  with  the  rush  of  liquor  folliculi,  aided,  as  some 
hold,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  previously  effused  into  the  follicle 
ine  actual  rupture  takes  place  at  a  point  previously  free  from 
vessels,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  ovary  has  no  distinct 
fibrous  capsule,  nor  true  peritoneal  covering.    At  the  same  time 
there  is,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  kind  of  erection  from  active  con- 
gestion of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  its  fimbriated  extremity,  so  that 
the  latter  is  more  closely  applied  than  usual  to  the  ovary.  The 
motion  of  the  cilia  lining  the  fimbriee  produces  a  current  of  serum 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  by  this  means  the  ovum  is 
guided  into  it.    Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  grasping 
of  the  ovary  by  the  fimbria  of  the  tube  during  menstruation.  The 
fimbriated  extremity,  however,  is  not  large  enough  to  grasp  the 

lt;ryh  Capadty  f°r  ereCti°S  °f        Fallopian  tuo 

appeals  to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  current  produced  by  the 
czha  must,  therefore,  be  of  great  consequence,  and  be  capable  of 

Sie  "r?snnofT  fiT-  ^  ^  GVen  ^  **  has  escaW  outside 

h  caIPof  ho f  J—  ?6  P0SSibmty  of  this  is  iU™tra^  by 
™?e  L     batrachians,  m  which  the  oviducts  are  situated  at  a  dis- 

H°  °Vary'        thG  °™  are  discharged,  in  the  first  in- 

stance, into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    In  this  way  also  may  be  explained 
the  cases  in  which  an  ovum  escaped  from  one  ovary  has  been  carried 
mto  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the  opposite  side,  and  there  arZeT* 
The  disposition  of  the  tube  is  also  such  that  the  action  of  gravity 
*  Sec  the  chapter  on  extra-uterine  footntion. 
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is  favourable  to  the  ovum  reaching  its  orifice.  The  length  of  the 
tube  being  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  uterus  to  the 
ovary,  the  tube  curls  over  the  ovary  in  a  loop,  so  that  its  outer  third 
comes  to  be  outside  and  below  the  ovary,  the  ovarian  fimbria  which 
is  attached  to  the  ovary  running  downwards  from  that  organ  to  the 
orifice  of  the  tube.  The  fimbriss,  therefore,  are  in  contact  with  the 
ovary  at  or  near  its  most  dependent  part.*  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  not  very  rare  for  an  ovum  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  not  reach  the  tube. 

Period  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  Follicle. — When  it 
was  supposed  that  the  swelling  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
took  place  during  menstruation  and  not  before  its  onset,  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  was  shortly 
after  the  end  of  a  period.  Modern  observations  point  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  more  frequently  ruptures  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  period.  Some  observers,  however,  believe  that,  as 
in  woman  sexual  feeling  is  no  longer  bmited  to  one  epoch,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  menstrual  cycle,  so  ovulation  takes  place  at 
irregular  and  uncertain  dates  in  the  same  cycle.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is,  at  least,  an  occasional  occurrence.  From  the 
apparent  analogy  between  the  supposed  exfoliation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane in  menstruation  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  developed  mucous 
membrane,  the  so-called  decidua  vera,  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
mucous  membrane  developed  for  menstruation  has  been  called  the 
menstrual  decidua.  It  has  further  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
separation  of  this  decidua,  and  consequent  commencement  of  men- 
struation, indicates  that  the  ovum  belonging  to  that  menstrual 
period  has  not  only  escaped,  but  has  failed  to  become  impregnated. 
It  would  follow  that  the  impregnated  ovum  belongs,  not  to  the  last 
menstrual  period  which  occurs,  but  to  the  first  which  fails  to 
appear  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  generally  reckoned 
from  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  last  period,  is  shorter  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  This  is  not  supported  by  cases  of 
pregnancy  from  a  single  coitus  of  known  date.  Moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ovum  may  take  as  much  as  nine  or  ten 
days  in  passing  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
true  that  the  exfoliation  is  only  of  the  superficial  portions  of  mucous 
membrane  and  not  of  its  whole  thickness,  the  new  mucous  membrane, 
denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and  beginning  to  be  renovated,  may  be  in 
condition  to  furnish  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  ovum  of  the  period  just 
past,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  uterus,  even  though  it  escaped  just 
before  the  period.  Recorded  cases,  where  a  Graafian  follicle  has  been 

*  See  a  paper  by  His,  "Die  Lage  der  Eicretucke  in  der  wciblichen  Leiche,"  Arehiv 
fur  Anatomic  und  rhysiologie.  1881. 
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found  on  the  point  of  rupture,  but  unruptured,  during  or  just  after 
menstruation,  seem  to  show  that  menstruation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  failure  of  impregnation  of  the  corresponding  ovum.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  that  the  follicle 
may  rupture  just  before,  during,  or  just  after  the  period.  Of  these 
times  the  first  is  probably  the  commonest ;  and  it  is  also  reasonably 
believed  that  an  impending  rupture  may  be  precipitated  by  the  in- 
creased congestion,  and  perhaps  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  ovaries,  induced  by  coitus. 

Formation  of  the  Corpus  luteum.— Even  before  the  rup- 
ture of  the  follicle,  its  internal  layer  or  membrana  granulosa  becomes 

\ 


KgflU;I^b?oo°i ^  W X  °f,the.c?ly.US  fc^™-  a> the  cav%  °'  the  follicle 
becomS  thickened  ™i ™™  u  diminishing  m  size,  while  the  epithelial  lining 
nlpHnr ,  J+i?  d  involuted,  and  the  clot  becomes  decolorised  ■  d  e  f  com- 

thickened  by  proliferation  and  enlargement  of  the  cells  composing 
it,  and  acquires  a  characteristic  yellow  tint,  due  to  the  presence  of 
minute  yellow  granules  in  the  cells.  After  the  rupture  this  change 
becomes  much  more  marked.  By  proliferation  within  a  confined 
space  the  layer  of  cells  becomes  thrown  into  folds,  which  have  been 
compared  to  cerebral  convolutions  (Fig.  24,  p.  43).  These  gradually 
encroach  upon  the  space  occupied  by  the  clot  in  the  centre,  which 
shrinks  and  becomes  decolorised,  and  eventually  leaves  only  a 
whitish  Stella  e  spot  at  the  centre.  The  round  cells  increase  in  size, 
and  their  yellow  colour  becomes  more  marked.  Between  the  cells 
young  connective  tissue  is  formed,  and  vessels  penetrate  the  layer 
Irom  the  outer  wall  of  the  follicle,  entering  between  the  convolu- 
tions as  papillce  of  vascular  connective  tissue.  The  convolutions 
when  pregnancy  has  occurred  eventually  blend  together  so  as  to 

Jf?  IT  hrTdGV  r°Und  the  central  remnant  of  clot,  as  shown 
at  /,  Fig.  24.    It  was  held  by  Coste  that  there  is  normally  no 
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effusion  of  blood  into  the  follicle,  but  only  a  semi-transparent 
gelatinous  material,  slightly  tinged  with  blood-pigment.  Dalton,* 
however,  found  only  one  specimen  of  a  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion in  which  the  central  clot  was  absent  as  compared  with  nine  in 
which  it  was  present.  The  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  thus  formed 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  original  follicle  (see  Fig. 
25,  p.  44). 

When  the  ovum  has  not  become  impregnated,  the  development  of 
the  corpus  luteum  has  reached  its  height"  after  about  twenty  days  ; 
after  this  it  undergoes  rapid  absorption.  The  cells  gradually  dis- 
appear, the  colour  is  changed  from  yellow  to  a  whitish  tint,  the 


vessels  become  atrophied,  and  eventually  there  remains  only  the 
relic  of  the  fibrous  tissue  winch  the  cells  have  formed,  and  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  stellate  white  cicatrix.  The  diminution  is 
already  considerably  advanced  by  the  time  the  next  follicle  is  ready 
to  rupture,  though  the  yellow  colour  is  generally  noticeable  for  two 
or  three  months.  Such  a  corpus  luteum  has  been  termed  a  false 
corpus  luteum,  but  is  better  named  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion. The  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  when  at  its  greatest 
development,  remains,  as  a  rule,  at  the  stage  shown  at  d,  Fig.  24. 
Some  remnant  of  dark  clot  can  be  seen  near  the  centre,  or  toward 
the  surface  of  the  ovum  :  the  convolutions  of  the  membrana  granu- 
losa are  distinguishable,  not  blended  into  a  uniform  mass,  and  they 

*  "Eeporton  the  Corpus  Luteum."  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological 
Society,  Vol.  n. 


Fig.  25.- Section  of  the  human 
ovary,  showing  a  corpus 
luteum  at  the  third  month 
of  gestation,  containing  a 
central  cavity. 


Fig.  26.— Corpus  luteum  at  the  full  term 
of  pregnancy.    (After  Dalton.) 
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are  most  developed  in  the  part  of  the  follicle  farthest  from  the 
surface. 

If  pregnancy  occurs,  a  very  different  course  is  followed.  The 
maturation  and  rupture  of  fresh  follicles  is  then,  as  a  rule,  arrested. 
In  consequence  of  the  hyperamiia  due  to  pregnancy  the  corpus 
luteum  reaches  a  much  higher  development,  and  this  development 
is  more  protracted,  as  also  is  the  diminution.  The  greatest  height 
is  reached  about  the  third  month  ;  the  corpus  luteum  is  still  marked 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  does  not  entirely  disappear  for  one  or 
two  months  after.  At  the  third  month  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  length  (Fig.  25),  and  forms  a  manifest  prominence  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  ;  at  the  time  of  delivery  it  still  averages  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  26').  The  yellow  colour  is  more 
marked  ;  at  the  early  stage  the  convolutions  are  firmer  to  the  touch, 
eventually  they  blend  together  in  a  firm  mass,  their  margins  being 
only  indicated  by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells  reach  about 
alio  or  eyen  wo  incl1  diameter.  The  corpus  luteum  can  be  felt  as 
a  manifest  firm  swelling  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation.  In 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  containing  clear  fluid  (Fig.  25),  but  more  fre- 
quently the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  stellate  decolorised  relic  of  the 
blood-clot,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  formation  of  a  cavity 
is  ascribed  by  Dalton  to  a  separation  and  collection  of  the  serum 
belonging  to  the  original  blood- clot.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  observed 
in  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  formerly  had  the  less  appro- 
priate name  of  the  true  corpus  luteum.  The  only  structure  which 
really  deserves  the  name  of  false  corpus  luteum  is  that  which  may 
be  formed  if  a  follicle  shrinks,  and  its  wall  becomes  thickened  with- 
out rupture  ever  having  taken  place.  This  is  distinguished  from 
a  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  or  menstruation  by  the  absence  of  the 
yellow  colour,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  nor  connected  with  a  cicatrix  on  that  surface. 

The  corpus  luteum  has  no  positive  medico-legal  'value  as  a'  proof 
of  pregnancy.  For  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  has  appeared  to  have  all  the  charac- 
ters usual  in  that  of  pregnancy.  This  has  generally  been  in 
instances  where  there  has  been  some  cause  for  undue  congestion 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  fibroid  tumour  or  a  life  of  prostitu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  cases  of  pregnancy  in 
which  no  corpus  luteum  or  none  of  distinctive  character  could  be 
found. 

Commencement  and  dnration  of  Menstruation.— The 
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first  menstruation  is  the  usual  sign  that  the  girl  has  become  capable 
ol  conception  and  child-bearing.  It  is  believed  to  be  coincident,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  first  ovulation,  although,  in  some  cases,  ova  arc 
discharged  previous  to  any  menstruation.  At  the  same  time  occur 
the  changes,  physical  and  mental,  which  indicate  the  arrival  at  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  body  of  the  uterus,  hitherto  small  in  relation 
to  the  cervix,  is  developed,  the  pubes  becomes  covered  with  hair 
the  pelvis  acquires  the  typical  female  type,  and  the  breasts  are 
developed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  mental  change,  and  the 
girl  becomes  more  bashful  and  retiring.  Neither  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  however,  nor  the  pelvis,  at  once  reach  their  full  capacity 
for  the  discharge  of  their  functions ;  they  do  not  generally  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  age  of  about  twenty.  The  age  at  which  men- 
struation commences  is  influenced  by  climate,  race,  and  mode  of 
life.  The  influence  of  climate  has  been  exaggerated,  but  in  hot 
climates  the  age  is  on  an  average  two  or  three  years  earlier  than 
in  cold. 

Luxurious  living  and  early  stimulation  of  the  mental  faculties 
tend  to  bring  on  menstruation  at  an  earlier  age,  and  thus  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  dwellers  in  towns  commonly  menstruate 
earlier  than  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country.  Premature  sexual 
stimulus  has  a  similar  effect.  Feeble  health  and  poor  diet  tend  to 
retard  the  appearance  of  the  flow.  There  may  be  a  difference 
between  different  races  living  in  the  same  country,  and  among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  custom  is  for  marriage  to  be  completed  as  soon  as 
menstruation  appears,  the  age  is  peculiarly  early. 

The  age  of  appearance  of  menstruation  may  vary  from  10  to  20 
without  departure  from  health.  In  England  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  girls  first  menstruate  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17,  and  more  than  five-sixths  between  those  of  13  and  19,  the 
average  age  being  a  little  above  15|.  Normally  the  discharge 
recurs  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  exception  of  periods  of  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  up  to  the  menopause  or  climacteric  period, 
which  is  commonly  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  most  frequently 
at  about  48.  Exceptionally  menstruation  may  go  on  even  up  to 
the  age  of  60.  The  period  of  active  sexual  life  is  thus  generally 
from  30  to  35  or  40  years.  Those  who  menstruate  early  commonly 
continue  to  menstruate  late,  unless  any  pelvic  inflammation  has  led 
to  atrophy  of  the  ovaries.  Repeated  pregnancies  tend  to  prolong 
the  period  of  sexual  activity.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which 
true  menstruation  begins  in  infants,  even  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three,  and  continues  regularly  from  that  time.  Such  a  condition 
is  associated  with  premature  development  of  the  breasts,  of  the 
pelvis,  and  of  the  sexual  emotions.    In  such  a  case  pregnancy 
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has  occurred  in  the  ninth  year,  and  the  birth  of  a  living  child  in 
the  tenth. 

Conception.— Conception  is  effected  by  union  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa with  the  ovum.    One  or  more  spermatozoa  penetrate  the 
zona  pellucida,  and,  on  reaching  the  yolk,  become  motionless, 
and  lead  to   certain    changes  in  the   nucleus  hereafter  to  be 
described.    The  micropyle,  or  opening  through  the  zona  pellu- 
cida for  the  entrance  of  spermatozoa,  though  it  exists  in  lower 
animals,  as^isects  and  fishes,  has  not  been  detected  in  mam- 
mals.   It  is  believed  that  the  ovum  is  generally  fertilised  in  the 
Fallopian  tube,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  its  outer  half,  and 
more  especially  among  its  fimbrise,  the  folds  of  which  form  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  semen  may  be  retained  for  some  time.  This 
belief  is  based  mainly  upon  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  in 
which  the  spermatozoa  may  be  found  along  the  whole  length  of 'the 
tube  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  a  few  hours  after  coitus. 
Nuck  placed  a  ligature  on  one  horn  of  the  uterus  of  a  bitch  three 
days  after  coitus.    Some  time  later  two  embryos  were  found  in  the 
tube  arrested  by  the  ligature.    Again,  if  a  bitch  be  subjected  to 
coitus  just  after  the  rut  is  over,  and  killed  a  few  hours  later,  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  but 
m  its  lower  two-thirds,  the  spermatozoa  have  not  penetrated  the 
vitelline  membrane.    This  is  explained  by  the  change  which  takes 
Place  in  the  ovum  as  it  passes  along  the  tube,  owing  to  the  addition 
to  it  of  an  albuminous  envelope.    The  phenomena  of  extra-uterine 
icetation  show  that,  in  women  also,  the  spermatozoa  may  reach  the 
peritoneal  cavity.    The  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  ascent  of 
the  spermatozoa  is  effected,  is  not  positively  known.    A  areat  deal 
must  be  attributed  to  their  own  power  of  motion,  since,  according 
to  Henle,  they  can  traverse  the  distance  of  an  inch  in  7|  minutes! 
Many  cases  of  pregnancy  with  narrow  and  unruptured  hymen  hav* 
been  recorded,  and  spermatozoa  have  traversed  minute  openings 
m  a  vaginal  septum.    I  have  known  a  case  of  pregnancy  where  the 
vagina  was  contracted  up  to  a  rigid  tube,  only!  inch  in  diameter 
so  that  penetration  was  totally  impossible,  while  urine  was  con"  antlv 
trickling  through  this  tube  from  the  bladder.    In  such  instances  the 

StnlTt?^  ^  ^  *****  -  Svity'lL 
whole  length  of  the  vagina,  as  well  aa  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tube  Besides  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  themselves,  the 
effect  of  capillary  attraction,  and  of  suction  exerted  in  some  way  into 
the  uterus  have  been  thought  to  have  an  influence  on  the  ascenTof 
he  spermatozoa,  and  both  of  these  may  be  important  el  em  en  s  in 
the  matter  m  some  cases.  Modern  physiologists  also  attach  import 
ance  to  c Wto,  by  which  is  meant  the  attraction  or  repTion 
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exercised  upon  organisms  by  fluids  of  different  kinds.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  sufficient  for  impregnation  that  semen  is 
deposited  in  the  vagina  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
women  of  ardent  temperament  at  any  rate,  some  portion  of  it  often 
ascends  almost  immediately  into  the  cervix.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  injections  of  cold  water,  or  various 
solutions,  used  immediately  after  coitus  as  a  prophylactic  against 
pregnancy,  not  unfrequently  fail  to  secure  the  desired  result,  though 
they  are  immediately  fatal  to  the  spermatozoa  wherever  they  reach 
the  semen. 

Normally  there  is  in  coitus  as  distinct  an  orgasm  of  sensation  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  as  that  which  accompanies  emission  in  the 
man.  It  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  ejection  of  the  secretion 
of  any  gland,  but  is  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  actions.  The 
sexual  orgasm  is  not  necessary  to  conception,  for  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  habitually  absent,  or  what  may  be  called  impotence  in 
women,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  pregnancy  frequently  occurs 
notwithstanding.  The  occurrence  of  the  orgasm  at  the  proper  time 
does  however  favour  conception.  I  have  known  a  lady  Avho  was 
married  under  20,  and  lived  in  married  life  for  many  years  with 
two  husbands  in  sxiccession.  When  she  had  passed  the  age  of  40, 
she  experienced  the  sexual  orgasm  in  coitus  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  her  life,  and  from  that  day  dated  her  first  and  only  preg- 
nancy. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  mechanism  by  which  the  uterus  can 
exercise  active  suction,  although  a  suction  toward  the  abdominal 
cavity  may  sometimes  be  caused  by  sudden  expansion  of  the  chest 
din  ing  the  sexual  orgasm,  with  closure  of  the  glottis.  But  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  mucus  is  displaced  from 
the  cervical  canal  by  pressure  due  to  impact  of  the  penis,  and  that, 
in  the  intervals  of  pressure,  semen  ascends  to  take  its  place  out 
of  the  pool  of  that  fluid  just  deposited  in  the  posterior  vaginal 
fornix. 

Period  of  Possible  Impregnation. — Since  the  sperma- 
tozoa may  remain  alive  in  a  suitable  medium  for  ten  days  or  more, 
and  the  ovum  may  occupy  probably  ten  days  in  descending  to  the 
uterus,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fruitful  coitus  may  take  place  almost  at 
any  part,  and  probably  at  any  part,  of  the  menstrual  cycle.  It  has 
long  been  believed  that  the  greatest  aptitude  for  conception  exists 
shortly  after  the  end  of  a  menstrual  period.  Nature  seems  to  give 
some  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  since  the  period  of  most 
acute  sexual  feeling  is  generally  just  after  the  end  of  menstruation, 
although  this  may  extend  also  to  the  time  just  preceding  the  flow. 
A  similar  conclusion  lvny  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
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duration  of  pregnancy  in  cases  of  single  coitus  on  a  known  date 
with  its  duration  as  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual 
period.    The  former  period  is,  on  an  average,  272  days,*  the  latter 
278  days.f    It  may  be  inferred  from  this 'that  the  fruitful  coitus 
probably  takes  place,  on  an  average,  about  six  days  from  the  end,  or 
ten  days  from  the  beginning,  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  Eecorded 
cases  seem  to  sho/  that  this  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possible  time  for 
fruitful  insemination,  as  for  instance  two  instances  mentioned  by 
Marion  Sims,  in  which  pregnancy  followed  a  single  known  coitus  at 
such  a  date,  and  one  in  which  it  was  the  result  of  intra-uterine 
injection  by  him  of  seminal  fluid.    Raciborski  concluded,  arguing 
however  from  only  fifteen  cases  of  a  single  coitus,  that,  in  rather 
more  than  half,  the  fertile  coitus  occurred  in  the  two  days  following 
menstruation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctrine  mentioned  above  were  true, 
that  the  commencement  of  menstruation  is  a  sign  that  impregnation 
of  the  ovum  discharged  in  connection  with  that  period  has  failed,  it 
would  follow  that  coitus  is  least  likely  to  be  fruitful  just  after  the 
end  of  a  period,  and  most  likely  to  be  so  a  few  days  before  the 
onset  of  a  period.    It  is  a  strong  argument  against  this  doctrine  that 
it  would  seem  a  strange  anomaly  of  nature  for  sexual  feeling  to  be 
strongest  exactly  at  the  time  when  impregnation  is  least  likely. 
Some  evidence  on  this  question  may  be  derived  from  the  case  of  the 
Jews.    In  the  Jewish  law,  Jewish  women  are  directed  to  abstain 
from  coitus  during  menstruation,  and  for  seven  days  after  its 
cessation.}    Strict  observers  of  the  law  are  said  to  go  beyond  what 
is  commanded  in  Leviticus,  and  even  if  the  discharge  lasts  only  for 
an  hour  or  two,  to  observe  five  days  during  which  the  discharge 
might  last,  for  the  period  itself,  and  add  to  these  seven  clear  days 
making  twelve  in  all,  at  the  least.    Less  strict  observers  of  the  law' 
however,  keep  only  three  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow  or 
merely  occupy  separate  rooms  while  it  actually  continues     It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether,  whatever  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
inestly  Code,  a   whole   nation  was  ever  induced   to  practise 
abstinence  at  the  period  of  most  acute  sexual  feeling.    It  is  probable 
that,  with  Jewesses  who  observe  strictly  the  Levitical  law,  the 

R^™enhw,'8  8*ati«tics  Sivo  272  days  (Die  Berechnung  und  die  Dauer  dcr 
Schwangerschaft.     Archiv  flir  Gyniikologie,  m  ,  i872) •  Ahlfeld's  271  ^Slf 

1&09);  Stadfeldt's,  272  Annales  de  Gyuecologie,  VIH   1877  n  2271-  A^HW^TT  ' 
can's  275  (»  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and'stcrility,"  SbS  S)'  '  DUQ- 
t  According  to  Matthews  Duncan.   Lowenhardt  (0p.  cit.)  reckons  2R2  a„™  *„ 

t  See  Leviticus,  xv.  19. 
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fertile  coitus  is  generally  shortly  before  the  period,  hut  there  are  no 
statistics  as  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single  known 
coitus  in  those  who  observe  the  Jewish  law.  The  only  final  con- 
clusion which  can  be  drawn  at  present  is,  that  coitus  shortly  before 
or  shortly  after  a  period  is  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  than  at  other 
times.  It  is  said  that  some  women  conceive  only  when  coitus  takes 
place  actually  during  the  menstrual  flow  ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
rarely  that  this  is  put  to  the  test. 


/ 


CHAPTER  III. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OVUM. 

The  details  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  belong  to  embry- 
ology, and  only  so  much  will  be  considered  here  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus 
which  are  of  practical  importance  in  midwifery.  These  are,  from 
without  inwards,  the  decidua,  the  chorion,  and  the  amnion,  of  which 


Fig.  27.  -Formation  of  polar  bodies  in  Asterias  glacialis.  pS,  polar  snmale  •  nv  *w 
polar  body;  pi",  second  polar  body;  ^nucleus.    (Aftei  HeZig!)'  P  '  * 

the  first  belongs  to  the  uterus,  the  two  latter  to  the  ovum  The 
earlier  of  the  changes  now  to  be  described  are  only  inferred  to  take 
place  from  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  have  not  been  observed  even  in  mammals 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum.— Maturation  occurs  independently 
of  impregnation,  and  consists  of  certain  changes  in  the  germinal 
vesicle  or  nucleus.      The  nucleus    approaches  the   surface  of 
he  yolk  and  becomes  attached  to  it  by  a  band,  the  polar  spiuale 

♦    i  lh       ,      8  Sp0fc  a  portion  of  the  n"cleus  is  gradually 
extruded  from  the  yolk,  forming  the  first  polar  body.    A  repetition 
of  the  same  process  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  body 
The  nucleus,  reduced  in  size,  recedes  again  from  the  surface  and  is 
now  termed  the  female  pronucleus  (Fig.  27). 

E  2 
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Segmentation  of  the  Yolk. — This  occurs  only  after  im- 
pregnation. A  spermatozoon  having  penetrated  the  zona  pellucida,  its 
tail  disappears,  and  the  head,  blending  with  a  portion  of  the  yolk, 
forms  the  male  pronucleus.  The  male  and  female  pronucleus 
gradually  approach  and  blend  together,  forming  a  larger  nucleus, 
resembling  the  original  germinal  vesicle,  and  called  the  segmenta- 
tion nucleus.  This  immediately  divides  into  two  ;  the  two  new 
cells  are  again  subdivided  into  two,  and  so  on,  until  a  large  number 
are  produced,  all  lying  within  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  body 
so  produced  has  been  called  the  muriform  body,  from  its  mulberry- 


,  or  —Segmentation  of  mammalian  ovum,  z.p.,  zona  pellucida ;  p.b.,  polar  bodies  ; 
'     "         o.c.,  outer  cells  ;  i.e.,  inner  cells  ;  s.c.,  segmentation  cavity. 


like  appearance.  The  cells  are  seen  to  be  of  two  sorts,  the  smaller  and 
more  numerous  arranging  themselves  on  the  surface,  the  larger  and 
less  numerous  forming  at  first  a  heap,  and  then  a  subjacent  layer  of 
cells  In  the  centre  of  the  ovum  a  clear  fluid  is  formed,  thus 
the  ovum  is  converted  into  a  vesicle,  whose  walls  are  composed  of 
two  layers  of  cells,  more  or  less  hexagonal  from  mutual  pressure, 
within  the  zona  pellucida.  This  cellular  layer  is  called  the  blastodernuc 
membrane  ;  the  superhcial  layer  of  cells  the  epiblast  or  ectoderm  ;  the 
deeper  layer  the  hypoblast  or  entoderm.  Later,  a  third  layer,  the 
mesoblast  or  mesoderm,  is  formed  between  them. 

The  Primitive  Chorion —While  these  changes  are  going  on, 
the  ovum  is  passing  down  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  its  passage  it  is 
supposed  to  receive  an  additional  very  thin  albuminous  coating,  the 
analogue  of  the  important  layer  which  forms  the  white  of  the  egg  m 
birds     This  albuminous  coating  becomes  closely  blended  with  the 
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zona  pellucida,  and  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  resulting  mem- 
brane simple  structureless  villi  are  formed.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  primitive  chorion.  The  villi  serve  both  for  absorption  of 
nutritive  material,  and  for  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  mucous 
membrane  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  uterus.  By  such  absorption, 
the  ovum,  which  w^  about  ^  inch  in  diameter  on  escaping  from 


Fig-.  29— Section  of  the  mucous  mem- 

wi?  0f  the  body  of  the  uterus 
at  the  very  commencement  of 
pregnancy,  twice  the  natural 
«ize  1,  opening  of  the  glands 
on  the  surface  of  the  cavity: 
2,  the  utricular  glands. 


S'a  i  Portion  of  the  glan- 
dular structure,  magnified 
about  ten  times.  1,  l,  orifices 
oi  the  glands ;  4,  ctecal  ex- 
tremities of  glands ;  5,  tubu- 
lar portions  of  glands. 


itseU,  which  mult  in  ft. t-  t°f0MK]er1  the  cl»"8^  i"  the  uterus 
the  three  euvel^  of  the  £2 *"  ^  **  **"  °*  °Uterm0St  °f 

b  w         large  sue,  round  or  somewhat  spindle-shaped, 
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reaching  a  diameter  of  about  T ^  inch.  At  the  same  time  the  glands 
become  enlarged  and  their  cTtvTTTes  somewhat  dilated.  The  ovum 
on  reaching  the  uterus  finds  its  cavity  nearly  filled  up  by  the 


Fig.  31.— First  stage  of  the  formation  of  decidua  reflexa. 


Fig.  32.— More  advanced  stage  of  formation  of  decidua  reflexa. 

C 


Fig.  33.— Completion  of  decidua  reflexa, 

mucous  membrane,  and  becomes,  as  a  rule,  attached  at  a  point  not 
far  from  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  most  frequently  on  the 
posterior  wall.  The  proliferating  mucous  membrane  grows  up 
Cu  d  he  ovum  until  it  completely  covers  it  fa  and  shuts  it  off  from 
the  Cavity  of  the  uterus  (Figs.  31-33).  Owing  to  the  minute 
ize  of  the  ovum  when  it  reaches  the  uterus,  it  is  easily  covered  in 
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this  manner.    That  portion  of  the  developing  mucous  membrane 
to  winch  the  ovum  is  attached  is  called  the  decidua  serotina,  and 
forms  eventually  the  site  of  the  placenta,  the  'rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  uterus  is  called  the  .  decidua.  vera,  and  the 
portion  which  covers  the  ovum  from  the  uterine  cavity  is  called 
the  decidua  refloat,  /the  proof  that  the  decidua  reflexa  is  really 
derived  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  composed  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  decidua,  and 
that  in  a  very  early  ovum  glands  may  be  detected  in  it,  opening  on 
its  internal  surface.    On  the  external  surface,  gland  openings  are 
only  found  m  that  portion  which  is  near  to  the  uterine  wall,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  central  portion,  separating  the  ovum  from  the 
uterine  cavity.     The  intermediate  stage  of  a  ridge  of  mucous 
membrane  growing  up  around  the  ovum  has  not  been  observed  in 
woman,  but  in  one  animal,  the  seal,  such  a  condition  is  permanent, 
the  growth  stopping  short  at  a  ridge,  and  not  going  on  to  form  an 
actual  decidua  reflexa.    A  slighter  approximation  to  the  formation 
ol  a  decidua  reflexa  is  seen  in  the  zonary  placenta  of  camivora 
generally,  a  narrow  strip  of  mucous  membrane  containing  utricular 
glands  being  reflected  on  the  margin  of  the  zonular  band  of  the 
chorion. 

The  inappropriate  names  given  to  the  several  portions  of  the 

decidua  originated  from  a  false  theory  of  its  origin.    The  decidua 

was  correctly  figured  by  William  Hunter  as  being  the  developed 

mucous  membrane.    John  Hunter,  however,  believed  that  it  was  a 

layer  of  coagulable  lymph  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  uterus 

and  this  view  was  long  accepted  by  anatomists.    It  was  supposed 

that  this  layer  covered  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  including  the 

orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  before  the  ovum  had  emerged  from 

the  tube.    The  ovum,  on  arriving  at  the  orihce  of  the  tube,  pushed 

a  portion  of  the  layer  of  lymph  before  it  into  the  uterus,  and  this 
portion  was  c  lled  the  ^  ,  ** 

which  remained  undisturbed  was  the  decidua  vera.    Finally,  it  was 

Sue 6  waif  an  ft  ^  °f  ^  ™  *™*        ^  ^ 
called  th7rL?    thef0V™>  and  this,  as  being  formed  later,  was 
calJed  the  decidua  serotina  (from  serus,  late). 

which?,  !n  7  Stage  °/  PreSnancy>  <»ere  »  a  decidual  cavity, 

a  nrom  n  "  !  Ct  ^  ^  °f  the  ute™>  *e  <™  Arming 

a  prommence  projecting  into  it.  This  cavity  has  three  opening 
the  M  uteri,  and  the  orifices  of  the  two  Fallopian  tubes.  The  Fab 
lop.au  tube  however,  from  which  the  ovum  descended,  is  liable  soon 
to  be  occluded  by  its  growth.  The  existence  of  the  decidual  caX 
explains  the  fact  that  a  sound  may  be  passed  into  the  S»2 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  without  rupturing  the  Iv 
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and  sometimes  without  interruption  to  the  pregnancy,  and  also  the 
fact  that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  menstruation  may  continue 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  thickness  of  the  decidua  is  much  greater  at  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy  than  in  the  later  months,  both  absolutely  and  still  more 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ovum.  The  greatest  thickness, 
which  may  be  as  much  as  ^  inch  for  the  decidua  vera,  is  attained  by 
the  third  month.  By  that  time  the  decidua  rellexa  has  already  been 
thinned  by  stretching.  The  decidua  vera  and  decidua  reflexa  then 
come  into  contact,  and  are  blended  together,  the  decidual  cavity  is 
obliterated,  and  the  ovum  occupies  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the 


Tig.  34. — Section  of  membranes  at  the  eighth  month  of  gestation.  Am,  amnion  ; 
Oh.  chorion  ;  I)Ji,  decidua  reflexa;  DV,  decidua  vera;  a,  line  of  separation; 
</,  glandular  spaces ;  m,  muscular  wall  of  uterus  ;  v,  vessel.    (After  Leopold.) 

uterus.  From  this  time  the  decidua  becomes  gradually  stretched 
out  and  thinned,  and  after  the  sixth  month  the  decidua  reflexa 
cannot  generally  be  detected  as  a  distinct  membrane. 

The  decidua  vera,  in  its  growth,  gradually  becomes  divided  into  two 
layers.  The  inner  layer,  nearest  the  free  surface,  is  made  up  mainly  of 
the  characteristic  decidual  cells,  with  but  little  intercellular  substance. 
The  cells  have  relatively  large  nuclei,  and  are  somewhat  granular. 
There  are  numerous  thin-walled  vessels,  and  the  layer  is  pierced  by 
the  enlarged  gland-tubes.  Leucocytes  are  seen  amongst  the  large 
cells,  and  numerous  lymph  spaces  are  believed  to  exist,  especially 
around  the  vessels  and  the  gland-tubes.  In  the  outer  layer,  nearest 
the  uterine  wall,  the  dilated  and  flattened  gland  cavities  form  a 
more  important  element  in  the  tissue.    The  cells  are  smaller,  not  so 
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round,  but  more  frequently  spindle-shaped,  and  there  is  more  inter- 
cellular substance.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  thin  stratum 
marked  by  large  flattened  spaces,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  dilated  gland  cavities  which  have  lost  their  lining  epithelium. 
This  has  been  called  the  ampullary  layer,  and  is  believed  to  form 
generally  the  surface  of  separation  when  the  decidua  is  thrown  off. 
The  epithelium  is  generally  wanting  on  the  surface  both  of  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa.  In  an  early  abortion  the  openings  of  the 
glands  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  more  clearly  with  a  lens, 
on  the  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  the  same 
appearance  may  be  seen  when  the  uterus  is  opened  before  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  No  such  openings  are  seen  on  the  decidua 
reflexa,  except  at  a  very  early  stage,  close  to  its  border.  Before  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  takes  place 
preparatory  to  its  separation.  By  the  fourth  month  the  decidua 
reflexa  has  lost  its  vascularity,  and  the  decidua  vera  has  also  lost 
it  to  a  great  extent  when  full  term  has  arrived. 

The  decidua,  as  its  name  implies,  is  cast  off  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, and  there  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thrown  off  completely,  so  that  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
uterus  is  laid  bare.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  more  or  less  of  the 
glandular  layer  of  the  developed  mucous  membrane  remains  attached, 
and  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  growth  of  the  new  mucous 
membrane,  whose  surface  epithelium  is  derived  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  gland-tubes,  like  that  of  the  freshly  growing  menstrual 
decidua.  It  is,  however,  so  soft,  that  it  may  readily  undergo  post- 
mortem disintegration  after  delivery  at  full  term.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  decidua  vera  comes  away  attached  to  the  chorion,  the  remainder 
is  discharged  in  pieces  with  the  lochia.  A  thin  layer  of  the  decidua 
serotma,  pierced  by  the  openings  of  the  placental  vessels,  comes 
away  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta. 

Further  changes  in  the  Ovum.— The  next  change,  after  the 
iormation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (see  p.  52),  is  that  a  spot, 
round  at  first,  then  oval,  appears  on  the  surface,  formed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  cell  layers.  This  is  called  the  area  germinativa, 
and  is  destined  to  play  the  main  part  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo.  At  this  spot  an  intermediate  layer  of  cells  is  eventually 
lormed,  called  the  mesoblast  or  mesoderm,  which  also  spreads  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ovum  (see  Fig.  36,  p.  59).  The  part  which 
these  three  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  play  in  the  formation 
ot  the  different  organs  of  the  body  will  not  be  entered  upon  here 
Ihe  area  germinativa  soon  shows  a  relatively  bright  and  translucent 
oval  space  m  the  centre,  called  the  area  pellucida  (Fig  35  p  58) 
In  the  centre  of  this  appears  a  delicate  dark  line,  the  vrimitive  trace 
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It  consists  of  a  slight  groove,  bordered  by  two  ridges,  the  dorsal 
plates,  formed  by  thickening  of  the  epiblast.  Beneath  this  groove 
subsequently  appears  the  chorda  dorsalis,  a  cylindrical  body,  around 
which  the  vertebrae  are  eventually  formed.  The  dorsal  plates  grow 
upward,  curve  towards  each  other,  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  so 
as  to  form  a  closed  tube  (mc,  Fig.  36,  B),  in  which  is  developed 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  Umbilical  Vesicle. — While  the  dorsal  plates  are  growing 
upward,  or  towards  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  the  edges  of  the  area 
germinativa  curve  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  both 

from  the  sides  and  from 
the  ends.  In  this  way  is 
formed  a  kind  of  gutter, 
which  is  the  first  distinct 
indication  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo.  This 
gutter  is  open  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ovum,  or 
what  eventually  becomes 
its  ventral  surface,  and 
convex  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face (Figs.  36,  37).  The 
incurving  edges  of  the 
area  germinativa  divide 
the  blastodermic  vesicle 
into  two  parts,  that  which 
is  enclosed  within  the 
embryo  becoming  the  in- 
terior of  the  intestinal 
is  called  the  yolk  sac  or 
portion  between  becomes 


Kg.  35.— Diagram  of  area  geiniinativa.  In  the 
centre  is  the  primitive  trace  ;  immediately 
surrounding  it  is  the  area  pellucida,  hounded 
by  the  dark  area  vasculosa. 


canal,  while  that  which  is  left  outside 
umbilical  vesicle  (y,  Figs.  36,  37).  The 

constricted  into  the  form  of  a  pedicle,  the  vitelline  duct,  and  upon  the 
duct  and  the  vesicle  are  distributed  an  artery  and  vein,  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  at  first  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  cavity  within  the  embryo,  and  for  a  time  the  embryo 
derives  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  from  it  (a,  c,  r>,  Fig.  37, 
p.  60).  As  the  embryo  grows,  and  the  vesicle  shrinks  up,  the  latter 
soon  becomes  relatively  small  in  the  ovum  of  a  mammal,  and  as  soon 
as  the  allantois,  shortly  to  be  described,  has  reached  the  chorion  it  is 
no  longer  of  service  (f,  Fig.  37).  In  abortions  up  to  about  the 
second  month,  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  readily  seen  (Fig.  50,  p.  80). 
It  may  even  be  detected  at  full  term  near  the  border  of  the  placenta, 
on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  outside  the  amnion,  or  in  the 
funis,  and  the  relics  of  the  omphalomesenteric  vessels,  running 
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to  it  from  the  insertion  of  the  funis,  may  sometimes  be  traced 
beneath  the  amnion.  The  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  may 
however,  as  the  vesicle  becomes  separated  to  a  distance  from  the 
embryo,  be  ruptured  and  disappear. 

The  Amnion. —  When  the  constriction  which  separates  the 
umbilical  vesicle  from  the  intestine  has  yet  reached  only  an  early 
stage,  the  embryo  is  already  thickened  towards  the  cephalic  and 
tapering  towards  its  caudal  extremity,  and  its  back  is  arched  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ovum.  At  this  time  com- 
mences a  cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  two  layers 


'in  i  D  H 
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Fig.  36.— Diagram  of  commencement  of  formation  of  amnial  folds. 

A'  LH?I  ™™?al  S6Ct  iln  5  B'  Transnverse  section,  a/,  amnial  fold ;  i,  interior  of  alimen- 
tecan„ali  f. /oik-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle;  e,  epiblast;  m,  mesoblast;  h,  hypo- 
.1  ,iC0eOma  extermun;  PP,  Pleuro-peritoneal  space  or  coeloma  internum; 

t  ^„TTa  Tl6U-L;  SI>%  sP^ehnopleure  ;  h,  ceplmlic  extremity  of  embryo 
d^S^^h^'»UftId  and  chorda 

round  the  whole  border  of  the  area  germinativa.  The  cleavage 
passes  through  the  mesoblast,  so  that  the  outer  layer  is  composed 
of  the  epiblast  with  part  of  the  mesoblast,  the  inner  layer  of  the 
rest  of  the  mesoblast  with  the  hypoblast.  The  outer  layer  is 
called  the  somatopleure  (srnp  in  Fig.  36,  and  a,  b,  Fig  37)  and 
that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  embryo  forms  the 
body-walls.  The  inner  layer  is  called  the  splanchnopleure  (spp  in 
Fig.  36  and  a,  b,  Fig.  37),  and  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
region  of  the  embryo  forms  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  U,  Figs 
36,  37).  The  cleavage  is  not  confined  to  the  border  of  the  region^ 
the  embryo,  but  eventually  extends  completely  round  to  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  yolk-sac  thus  becomes  a  free  vesicle 
within  the  ovum  (see  b,  e,  f,  Fig.  37).  The  space  between  the  two 
layers  is  shaded  with  lines  in  Figure  37,  and  is  called  the  pleuro- 
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peritoneal  space  (pp).  That  part  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
embryo  (pp  in  Fig.  36,  and  a,  b,  Fig.  37)  becomes  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  of  the  foetus,  or  the  coeloma  internum.  At  first 
it  communicates  freely  with  the  part  of  the  space  outside  the  con- 
striction, or  coeloma  externum,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 


Fig.  37. — Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  amnion  and  allantois. 
a  is.  Transverse  sections  of  the  embryo.  c,  d,  e,  f.  Longitudinal  sections. 

a  f,  amnial  fold;  i,  interior  of  alimentary  canal;  ?/,  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle; 
]>p,  pleuro-peritoneal  space,  comprising  coeloma  intermim  and  coeloma  externum ; 
sm'p,  somatopleure ;  spp,  splanchnopleure ;  a,  amnion;  ae,  amnial  cavity ; ,  al, 
allantois.  The  embryo  is  shown  with  its  back  downwards,  the  position  m  which 
it  is  usually  placed. 

The  formation  of  the  amnion  is  closely  connected  with  the 
cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  It  commences  when  the 
cleavage,  which  begins  near  the  line  of  constriction  between  the 
embryo  and  the  yolk-sac,  has  proceeded  for  a  short  distance.    A  little 
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distance  in  front  of  the  head  the  somatopleure  becomes  elevated  into  a 
fold,  the  amnial  fold  (af,  in  Fig.  36,  and  in  a,  c,  Fig.  37).  This 
extends  all  round  beyonkl  the  sides  of  the  embryo  and  behind  the 
tail.    The  embryo  thus'  becomes  surrounded  with  a  hollow  wall, 
which  grows  up  towards  its  dorsal  surface,  and  arches  over  its  back' 
converging  until  it  meets  in  the  centre  and  covers  it  in  entirely  (v, 
Fig.  37).    The  fold  thus  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  leaf.  When 
it  meets  over  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  double  septum  between  its 
different  parts  (d,  Fig.  37)  is  absorbed,  and  the  outer  leaf  (some- 
times called  the  false  amnion)  blends  with,  and  is  lost  upon,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  zona  pellucida.    The  inner  leaf  becomes  the 
true  amnion  (a  in  e,  and  f,  Fig.  37),  and  encloses  the  amnial 
cavity  (a  c).     The  fluid  afterwards  poured  out  into  the  amnial 
cavity  is  called  the  liquor  amnii,  or  amniotic  fluid.    At  the  same 
tune  that  the  amnial  fold  is  converging  to  a  centre  over  the  back 
the  attachment  of  the  inner  leaf  of  the  fold,  eventually  the  true 
amnion,  to  the  skin  of  the  embryo,  approximates  towards  a  centre 
by  the  increasing  constriction  around  the  vitelline  duct  (compare  B 
with  a,  and  E  with  c,  Fig.  37),  and  eventually  surrounds  the  funis 
at  the  umbilicus. 

The  amnion  is  at  first  separate  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion,  a  semi-liquid  gelatinous  substance  occupying  the  intervening 
space  (pp).    By  the  middle  of  pregnancy  the  amnion  comes  into 
close  contact  with  the  chorion,  only  a  little  gelatinous  material  re- 
maining between  them.    It  thus  forms  an  investment  surrounding 
the_  funis    and,  with  it,  the  pedicle  of  the  shrunken  umbilical 
vesicle     The  amnion  is  always  easily  separable  from  the  chorion. 
Exceptionally,  fluid  is  still  found  between  the  two,  even  at  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy.     In  such  case,  after  one  bag  of  water  (the 
chorion)  has  been  ruptured  in  labour,  a  second  (the  amnion)  may 
be  found  still  intact.    Some  authorities  describe  vessels,  derived 
from  the  al  antois,  as  existing  in  the  gelatinous  substance  between 
amnion  and  chorion  and  as  having  a  function  in  the  secretion  of 
the  liquor  amnn     Others  describe  vasa  propria  as  existing  in  the 
amnion  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placenta  at  the  early  "sta^e  of 
pregnancy,  and  consider  abnormal  persistence  of  these  vessel 8  to  be 
one  cause  of  hydrops  amnii. 

.Structure  of  the  Amnion.-The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  amnion 
is  similar  to  what  would  result  if  an  outer  layer  of  epiderml  were  / 

detTbn  i  V  rCSEfCr'  tHat'  °WiDg  t0  its  mode  of  formation,  as  above 
described  its  epithelium  looks  inwards,  and  it  contains  tructurll 

tTlar    7t  I*"6  Thc  amui°n  is       all  tili  ng 

vascular.     It  has  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium,  com- 
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sponding  to  the  epidermis,  and  looking  inward  toward  the  amniotic 
cavity.  Outside  this  there  is  a  fibrous  basement  substance  derived 
from  the  mesoblast,  in  which  are  seen  spindle  and  stellate  cells. 

The  Liquor  Amnii. — The  amnion  is  at  first  close  to  the  back  of 
the  embryo,  but  it  gradually  becomes  distended  by  a  fluid,  the 
liquor  amnii,  until  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  chorion. 
Relatively  to  the  foetus  the  amount  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  much 
greater  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  the  foetus 
floats  quite  freely  in  it.  Its  actual  maximum  is  reached  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month,  after  which  it  is  in  part  absorbed.  The 
average  quantity  on  delivery  is  from  one  to  two  pints.  The  amount 
of  fluid  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  The  liquor  amnii  also 
varies  greatly  in  specific  gravity,  1004 — 1025,  the  average  being 
from  1020  in  the  earlier  months  to  1010  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
It  contains  salts,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates,  some  albumen, 
more  in  the  earlier  months  than  in  the  later,  and  urea  towards  the 
end  of  pregnancy.  At  first  it  is  quite  limpid  and  clear,  but  becomes 
somewhat  more  turbid  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  from  the  foetal 
lanugo  and  epithelial  scales  wbich  are  shed  into  it.  It  does  not 
normally  contain  any  of  the  alvine  excretion  of  the  foetus,  but 
occasionally,  without  any  foetal  disease,  it  is  found  dark  and 
discoloured. 

Urii/in  of  the  Liquor  Amnii  — The  liquor  amnii  is,  in  considerable 
part,  derived  from  the  maternal  vessels,and  not  from  the  foetus. 
This  is  evident  from  cases  in  which  the  embryo  has  perished  at  a 
very  early  stage,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  liquor  amnii  is  found 
to  be  present  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ovum  and  not  to  that 
of  the  embryo,  which  in  some  instances  may  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  process  must  be  one  of  transudation,  chiefly  from 
the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
determination  of  the  transudation  in  the  direction  of  the  amnial 
cavity  may  be  due  to  a  secreting  power  in  the  cells  lining  the 
amnion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  foetal  vessels  are  the 
more  important  source  of  the  liquor  amnii,  for  it  exists  in  oviparous 
animals.  The  amnion  itself  has  no  vessels,  but  a  system  of  capil- 
laries is  described  starting  from  the  umbilical  cord  and  ramifying 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  just  under  the  amnion.  These 
become  atrophied  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  as  also  do  the 
vessels  already  described  (p.  61)  as  existing  in  the  gelatinous 
material  between  amnion  and  chorion.  Some  notable  proportion 
also  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy, is  formed  by  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  which  is  discharged 
into  it  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  presence  of  urea  m  the 
liquor  amnii,  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
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but  by  the  fact  that  when  there  is  occlusion  of  the  urinary  passages 
of  the  foetus  the  bladckr,  ureters,  or  pelves  of  the  kidneys  be- 
come distended  with  urijie.*  In  such  instances  the  swelling  of 
the  foetal  abdomen  so  produced  sometimes  proves  a  serious  obstacle 
to  delivery,  and  necessitates  embryotomy.  By  the  increased  amount 
of  urine  secreted  by  the  foetus  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and 

|  the  wasting  of  the  capillary  system  on  the  surface  of  the  placenta, 
is  explained  the  change  of  composition  in  the  liquor  amnii  in  the 
later  months.  The  proportion  of  albumen  may  diminish  from 
about  -8  per  cent,  to  -08  per  cent.,  while  that  of  urea,  which  in 

i  Nearly  months  amounts  only  to  a  trace,  may  rise  to  -35  or  -4  per 

Uwof  the  Liquor  Amnii.— The  liquor  amnii  provides  a  fluid 

E^STl  1  6  ^  "  SUSpended'  and  Which  Fleets  1 
w  £  lZ     tl-  °r  rmVe  With0Ut'  and  from  interference ' 

with  its  circulation  by  uterine  contractions.     It  also  aives  space 

tJvuT  iTseular  mo rents  of  the  fffit™  wM  ™ 

e  vice  in  exercising  its  muscles  and  promoting  its  growth  In 

it  is  of  great  service  by  forming/with  the^trnSbag  f 

membranes,  a  fluid  wedge  which  dilates  the  cervix  and  os  uferi 
The  hquor  amnil  1S     fc  d  tQ  furn.sh  nutr.ment  ute  • 

wo  layers  m  o  which  the  mesoblast  has  become  d v id  d    o  L  to 

receives  two  arteries  mrl  tw7    '  accoricling  to  the  usual  description, 

plouro-peritonlaTsplc ^  St^0  T'  ^ 

and  then  the  codoma  ex  ei    m  ^1^3  ^  n 

inner  surface  of  the  chorion  (P  f  37 \    J>'  T       ^  ^ 

"HeS^  *»*"  this  inference,  having 

of  bladder,  and  considering  th^t  the  a^Tof^11*  ^3 
to  justrfy  the  conclusion  AAlSSKS^ja^T"  -  too  slnaU 
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umbrella  with  its  handle.  According  to  some  authorities  the 
allantois  covers  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  there  is  an  area,  corresponding  to  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  which  the  allantois  does  riot  reach,  and  where  the  amnion 
comes  again  into  apposition  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnial  fold, 
now  blended  with  the  chorion.  In  birds,  the  allantois  has  a 
considerable  development  and  a  prolonged  use,  as  it  completely 
envelopes  the  yolk-sac.  In  the  human  race  it  is  of  small  size,  and 
rapidly  disappears  as  a  distinct  structure,  after  carrying  the  vessels 
to  the  chorion,  probably  in  a  few  days.  The  remnant  of  its  pedicle, 
with  its  vessels — two  umbilical  arteries  and  two  umbilical  veins,  of 
which  one  vein — the  right — soon  disappears,  remain  as  constituents 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  Of  the  portion  of  the  allantois  which  remains 
I  within  the  abdomen,  the  upper  part  persists  as  the  urachns  or 
'  suspensory  ligament  of  the  bladder — the  lower  part  becomes  the 
bladder.  Except  in  this  lower  portion,  the  tubular  cavity  of  the 
pedicle  of  the  allantois  disappears. 

A  different  view,  however,  has  been  maintained  by  His,  who 
declares  that  umbilical  vessels  have  been  found  reaching  the 
chorion  by  a  mesoblastic  stalk  at  a  period  when  the  allantois 
itself  is  only  beginning  to  appear.  According  to  His,  the  cleavage 
of  the  mesoblast  does  not  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  separate 
the  embryo  entirely  from  its  envelopes  ;  but  a  bridge  of  mesoblastic 
tissue  remains  near  the  posterior  extremity,  uniting  the  two  layers  of 
the  mesoblast.  Along  this  bridge,  which  he  terms  the  ventral  stalk, 
the  umbilical  vessels  grow  to  reach  the  chorion.  At  a  later  period 
the  allantois  grows  out  towards  the  chorion,  in  contact  with  the 
ventral  stalk,  but  never  quite  reaches  the  wall  of  the  ovum.  It 
participates  with  the  ventral  stalk  and  the  umbilical  vessels  in  the 
formation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  According  to  this  view  it  is  not 
clear  what  is  the  function  of  the  allantois. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CHORION,  PLACENTA,  AND  UMBILICAL  CORD. 


The  Chorion.— The  formation  of  the  primitive  chorion  with 

its  structureless  villi  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  52).  These 

villi  soon  atrophy,  and  as  soon  as  the  epiblast  comes  into  contact 

with  the  inner  surface 

of  the  zona  pellucida, 

the    true    chorion  is 

formed  by  the  union  of 

the    two.      This  also 

throws  out  villi,  which 

at  first  are  solid  cellular 

processes,  covered  with 

epithelium.  The  chorion 

is,  however,  only  com- 
pletely constituted  after 

the  allantoishas  reached 
it,  bringing  the  vascular 
supply  (f,  Fig.  37, p.  60). 
An  artery  and  vein  then 
enter  each  villus,  and 
they  carry  with  them 
a  sheath  of  connective 
tissue,  also  derived  from 
the  allantois.  The  fibro- 
vascular  element  of  the 
chorion  has  been  termed 
the  endo-chorion,  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  mem- 

brane  being  the  exo-chorion.     The  villi  now' grow  with  great 
rapxdity,  givmg  off  branches,  which  in  turn  give  off  secondary 
branches   and  so  on,  each  branch  being  occupied  by  a  vascular 
loop.     A  highly  complex  structure,  like  finely  divided  seaweed 
thuS  PTOdu-d-    The  vessels  soon  occupy  nearly  the  whole  sub 


Fig  38.— Chorionic  villus  magnified,  a,  epithelial 
covering;  A,  band  uniting  it  to  another  villus 
c mam  arterial  trunk  of  villus ;  d,  termina 
vascular  loops  ;  e  plexus  of  vessels  between 
artery  and  vein.    (After  Ecker.)    x  350 
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stance  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  villi,  being  covered  only 
by  a  very  thin  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  an  outer  covering  of 
epithelium. 

According  to  the  most  modern  view,  in  a  well  preserved  specimen 
of  a  young  placenta,  a  double  layer  of  cells  may  be  demonstrated 
covering  the  villi  and  all  other  parts  of  the  chorion.  After  the 
mid-term  of  gestation,  the  deep  layer  disappears  more  or  less 
completely.  In  a  full-term  placenta,  even  the  superficial  layer 
has  disappeared  from  many  of  the  villi,  and  the  foetal  capillaries 
are  only  separated  from  the  maternal  blood  space  by  a  delicate  layer 
of  connective  tissue. 

The  superficial  layer  consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  granular  multi- 


Fig'.  39.— A,  B,  Sections  of  villi  from  an  ovum  at  the  sixth  week. 

ves,  vessel ;  Ej>.  B,  epithelial  bud ;  st,  stroma  of  villus ;  si,  superficial  layer  of  epithe- 
lium.   The  deep  layer  is  not  seen.    (After  Eden.) 

nucleated  protoplasm,  in  which  no  cell  outlines  can  be  distinguished. 
This  layer  has  been  called  by  some  the  "  syncytium."  In  the  deep 
layer,  the  cells  are  large  and  well  defined,  with  oval  nuclei  standing 
with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

During  the  early  months  the  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  shows 
great  activity  (Fig.  39).  Proliferation  occurs  in  localised  areas, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  epithelial  buds,  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  new  villi.  The  chorionic  stroma  only  enters  the  bud 
later  (Fig.  39,  B)f  and  the  deep  layer  of  cells  takes  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  buds.  The  part  taken  by  the  superficial  layer  in 
the  formation  of  new  villi  appears  to  prove  it  to  be  of  foetal 
and  not  of  maternal  origin,  although  various  authorities  have  held 
the  contrary  view.  If  this  layer  is  of  epiblastic  and  the  deep 
layer  of  mesoblastic  origin,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  not 
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Fig.  40.  —  Very 
early  human 
ovum,  of  date 
not  exceeding 
fourteen  days. 
(After  Vel- 
peau.) 


Su^S:^ but  merely  connective  tissue  cells'  arran*ed 

In  the  larger  branches  connecting  vessels  run  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  m    he  smallest  terminal  twigs  there  may  be  oZ 
a  single  vascular  loop    (Fig.   38).     The   early       7  7 
terminal  villi  attach  themselves  on  all  sides  to 
the  decidua  vera  and   refiexa.    The  attachment 
seems  to  take  place  by  the  epithelium  being  lost 
on    the  maternal    side,  the   cells   of  the  villus 
coming  mto  close  continuity  with  the  decidual 
ceils.    In  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  villi 
grow  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovum 
and  furnish  it  with  the  shaggy  covering  which  is 
seen  m  early  abortions  (Fig.  40).    As  pregnancy 
advances  those  villi  which  are  attached  to  the  decidua  serotin, 
grow  with  increased  exuberance,  and  eventually  for m  th p Wa 

atrophied,  lose  their  vascularity, 

and  eventually  remain  only  as 

fibrous   shreds,  which   may  be 

seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 

chorion,  even  after  delivery  at 

term.  The  position  of  the  placenta 

begins  to  be  marked  by  the  second 

month,  and  it  has  its  characteristic 

formation  by  the  end  of  the  third. 

The  Placenta. — A  placenta 
consists  essentially  of  two  vascular 
membranes,  one  maternal  and  one 
foetal,  so  closely  interlocked  to- 
gether that,  without  any  actual 
communication  between  the  two 
vascular  systems,  interchange  of 
gases  and  of  nutritive  and  excre- 
tory material  can  take  place  be- 
tween them. 

Varieties  of  Placenta  in  Ani- 
mals.— In  the  simpler  forms  of 
placenta  found  in  animals,  such 

Vl^^^t^  or  the  polycotyledonary 

are  formed  bv  the  X  T1?8810118  or  crWts  more  or  less  complex 

inese  crypts  are  not 
f  2 


•*}•— Human  ovum  of  eighth 
week:  the  growth  of  villi  pie- 

parts  the  vilh  are  already  be- 
pXterytr0pWe<L    (After  Car- 
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the  enlarged  mouths  of  the  uterine  glands,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  gland-tubes  more  frequently 
open  on  the  ridges  between  the  crypts,  or  on  part  of  the  mucosa 
not  in  contact  with  villi.  The  mode  of  their  formation  appears  to 
be,  that  when  one  of  the  earliest  vilH  has  attached  itself  to  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  the  membrane  grows  up  into  a  ridge 
around  it.*  As  the  villus  develops  into  a  tuft,  the  crypt  which  is 
thus  formed  becomes  more  and  more  complex.  The  crypts  have  an 
epithelial  lining,  and  the  villi  likewise  have  an  epithelial  covering. 
Between  the  two  a  small  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid  can  be 
detected,  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  thus  discharges  a  kind  of  glandular  function.  To  this  fluid 
the  name  of  "  uterine  milk "  has  been  applied,  and  it  is  to  its 
absorption  by  the  villi  that  the  foetus  owes  its  nourishment.  When 
delivery  takes  place,  the  villi  are  drawn  out  of  the  crypts,  like 
fingers  out  of  a  glove,  and  bring  away  with  them  either  no 
maternal  tissue,  or  only  some  of  the  epithelium.  No  bleeding 
therefore  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  parturition.  Such  forms  of 
placentae  are  called  non-deciduate. 

In  deciduate  placentae,  such  as  the  zonary  placentae  of  carnivora, 
the  interlocking  of  the  two  membranes  is  more  complex,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  in  parturition.  The  ridges  of  maternal 
mucous  membrane  not  only  grow  up  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
but  send  off  partitions  or  trabeculae  at  various  angles,  and  the  villi 
are  divided  into  more  complicated  branching  tufts.  More  or  less 
of  the  maternal  laminae  is  then  torn  away  in  parturition,  or  on 
artificial  separation  of  the  placenta,  remaining  in  the  fissures 
between  the  fcetal  portions  of  the  placenta,  and  the  maternal  vessels 
are  thereby  ruptured.  In  some  cases  a  more  or  less  continuous 
layer  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  decidua  serotina  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  human  subject,  is  also  brought  away  in  parturition 
on°the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta.  In  this  form  of  placenta,  as 
in  the  simpler  kind,  a  maternal  epithelium  covers  the  laminae  or 
trabecule  of  maternal  mucous  membrane,  called  decidual  processes, 
and  intervenes  between  the  maternal  vessels  and  the  villi.  Professor 
Turner  describes  an  early  stage  of  enlargement  of  maternal  vessels 
into  sinus-like  spaces  as  visible  in  some  parts  of  the  placenta  of  the 
cat  In  that  of  the  fox,  he  finds  the  capillaries  dilated  to  from 
twice  to  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  foital  capillaries,  and  in  that 
of  the  sloth  he  describes  a  still  more  remarkable  dilatation  of  vessels, 
no  maternal  capillaries  at  all  existing,  and  all  the  maternal  vessels 
being  of  colossal  size,  as  compared  with  capillaries. 

*  See  "Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta,"  by  Professor 
Turner.   Edinburgh.  1876. 
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Formation  of  Human  Placenta.-The  structure  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  human  placenta  have  been  the  subject  of  a 


4,  decidua  serotina;  a ™of  the  utenis.  °f  ^  mt°  sinUSes; 

fh°a°n  fW  °f  COntr°yeT '    Jt  is  much  more  cIiffiralt  t0  ™tigate 

fche  e,  t  •  °J  ammf  /    TUSe  a  trustworthy  sPecimen  to  illustrate 

the  eailier  stages  of  development  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  rare 

cases  in  which  a  healthy  woman  is 

killed  suddenly  within  the  first  three 

months  of  pregnancy.    According  to 

the   generally  received  account,  the 

maternal  blood  is  brought  into  much 

more  immediate  contact  with  the  villi 

in  the  human  placenta,  and  also  in 

that  of  monkeys,  than  in  that  of  any 

other  animals.  A  great  blood-contain- 
ing space,  with  inter-communications 

throughout  the    whole   placenta,  is 

formed,  into  which  large  arteries  open 
directly,  while  large  veins  carry  the 
blood  away  from  it  into  the  uterine 
walls,  the  circulation  through  the 
blood-space  itself  being  comparatively 
sluggish  (see  Figs.  42,  46).  The  mode 
of  formation  of  the  maternal  blood- 
space  is  not  fully  determined.  Ac- 
cording to  Turner  and  other  anato- 
mists, the  maternal  vessels  of  the 
decidual  processes   become  gradually 

more  and  more  dilated  into  great  blood-spaces,  until  at  length  tb« 
septa  be  ween  them  are  broken  down,  and  the  space  becomet  COn 
tmuous  throughout  the  whole  placenta.    The  J±  hZl7Z^] 


Fig.  43.— Diagram  showing  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  the 
terminal  villi  to  the  uterus 
1,  decidua  serotina ;  2,  a 
venous  sinus  passing  obliquely 
through  it;  3,  a  curling  artery 
passing  through  it ;  4,  lining 
membrane  of  maternal  blood- 
space  of  the  placenta ;  5,  cho- 
rionic villus ;  6,  connection  of 
villus  with  decidua  serotina  • 
7,  connection  of  one  villus  with 
another. 
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and  ramify  in  this  space,. or,  according  to  some,  carry  before  them  a 
layer  of  epithelium,  which  covers  each  villus.  Professor  Turner 
regards  the  partial  dilatation  of  maternal  vessels  observed  in  the  fox 
and  the  sloth  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  continuous 
blood-sinus  such  as  that  in  the  human  placenta. 

According  to  Webster,  the  first  union  of  the  ovum_jmLtL_the 
decidua  takes  place  through  the  foetal  epiblast,  or  syncytium,  which 
forma"  the  outer  covering  of  the  chorion,  before  the  chorion  has 
acquired  its  vessels,  or  its  inner  mesoblastic  layer.    The  jouter 


(  i  i  ■ 


I 


assess  i\V 1  i  v <;'.  ••, '  • « ;  rcPH3&l3«CT? 

111 


Fig.  44.— Vertical  section  through  the  decidua  serotina  at  the  sixth  week,  showing  the 
penetration  of  the  villi  into  the  decidua.  d,  decidua  ;  v,  section  of  villus  embedded 
in  a  haemorrhage  ;  h,  haemorrhages  ;  e  b,  epithelial  buds,  from  other  embedded 
villi,  not  shown  in  the  section ;  a,  bud  showing  section  of  vessel  in  its  interior. 

(After  Eden.) 

epiblastic  layer  gets  to  consist  of  a  thick  nucleated  protoplasmic 
mass,  or  plasmodium,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  decidua,  taking 
the  place  of  the  maternal  epithelium.  As  growth  goes  on  variola- 
tion takes  place  in  this  mass,  so  that  the  ovum  becomes  connected 
to  the  decidua  by  a  reticulated  nucleated  protoplasmic  structure. 
The  layer  in  contact  with  the  decidua,  which  has  been  called  the 
trophoblast,  remains,  and  throws  out  branching  processes  which 
penetrate  the  decidua.  These  seem  to  correspond  to  the  sections 
marked  E.  B.  in  fig.  44.  The  trabecule  serve  as  pathfinders 
for  the  foetal  mesoblast,  which  penetrates  them  and  forms  a  core, 
thus  constituting  permanent  villus  stems.    Webster  believes  that, 
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owing  to  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  trophoblast,  the  decidual 
tissue  is  absorbed,  and  the  maternal  blood  is  thereby  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  lacunae  formed  in  the  trophoblast,  which  thus 
becomes  the  origin  of  the  maternal  blood-sinus  of  the  placenta. 

The  most  recent  observations  *  describe  the  maternal  blood-sinus 
as  commencing  by  extravasations  of  blood  outside  the  maternal 
vessels,  and  in  the  suTjstance^Fthe  decidua  serotina,  which  occur  at 
an  early  stage  of  pregnancy.  At  first  these  extravasations  coagulate, 


Fig'cord~?ef  £Lvf  fufUy;formed  Placenta,  with  part  of  the  uterus,   a,  umbilicax 
Mm  of  the  uteris         '  °'    *  brM1CheS  °f  the  UmbiUcal  vessels  i  d<  d>  curlm& 

and  become  absorbed  by  the  decidual  cells.  The  chorionic 
villi  penetrate  the  decidua  serotina,  and  ramify  in  the  extravasa- 
tions (Fig.  44).  Later_on  larger  arteries  open  into  the  spaces  of 
extravasation,  and  then  the  blood  no  longer  coagulates,  but  a 
sluggish  circulation  is  established  through  these  spaces,  which  are 
extra-vascular,  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins.  Finally  the  spaces 
are  expanded,  until  they  become  continuous  throughout  the  placenta. 
The  maternal  blood-space  is  made  up  of  great  lacuna),  nearer  the 
toetal  surface,  and  smaller  lacunae,  nearer  the  maternal  surface,  of 

t  *  Ed?n',  !! A  Study  of  the  Human  Placenta.  Physiological  and  PatholOIri™l  » 
Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Jan.,  1896.  Pathological. 
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the  placenta,  all  communicating  with  each  other.  In  this  way  great 
freedom  of  interchange  of  material  is  allowed.  Within  the  blood- 
spaces  great  proliferation  of  the  villi  goes  on,  so  that  at  length 
they  form  a  spongy  mass,  constituting  the  great  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  placenta.* 

Characters  of  the  full-grown  Placenta. — The  placenta  at  full  term 
forms  a  round  or  slightly  oval  mass,  of  spongy  consistency.  Its 
greatest  diameter  is,  on  the  average,  from  7  to  8  inches,  its 


Fig.  46.— Diagrammatic  section  of  placenta.  Am,  anrnion ;  Ch,  chorion  ;  m,  muscular 
wall  of  uterus;  a>;  areolar  layer;  v,  main  trunk  of  chorionic  villi;  l,  lacuna 
containing  maternal  blood ;  s,  decidua  serotina,  seen  in  parts  lining  surface  of 
chorion ;  g,  glandular  spaces ;  v,  vessel.    (After  Leopold.) 

greatest  thickness  about  an  inch,  and  its  weight  about  20  ounces. 
It  is  generally  inserted  on  the  posterior  or  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  near  the  fundus,  more  frequently  on  the  posterior.  More 
rarely  it  is  inserted  on  one  side,  and,  if  so,  more  frequently  on  the 
right,  seldom  absolutely  on  the  fundus.    Still  more  rarely  it  is 

*  The  following  authors  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  development  and  structure  of 
the  placenta :— Langhans,  Archiv  f.  Gyniik.  I.,  p.  317,  IX.,  p.  341  ;  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u. 
Physiol.,  1877  ;  Kijlliker,  "  Entwiekelungs-Geschichte,"  Leipzig,  1879 ;  Braxton  Hicks, 
Obst.  Trans.,  XIV. ;  Turner,  SirW.,  Joum.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  VII.,  X.,  Trans.  Hoy. 
Soc.  Edinburgh,  XXVI.,  XXVU. ;  "Lectures  on  Compar.  Anat.  of  Placenta,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1S76  ;  Winkler,  Archiv  f.  Gyniik.,  IV.,  p.  238  ;  Leopold,  Archiv  f.  Gyniik.,  XI., 
p.  412  ;  Blucher,  Archiv  f.  Gyniik.,  XTV.,  p.  121  ;  Ercolani,  "Sul  processo  formativo 
della  Porziona  Materna  delta  Placenta,"  Bologna,  1870  ;  Hart  and  Gulland,  Trans., 
Edin.  Obst.  Soc,  1891-2;  Eckardt,  Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyniik.,  1890;  Bohr, 
Virchow's  Archiv,  1889;  Bossmanu,  Centralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,  1893;  Waldeyer,  Arch.  f. 
Mickr.  Anat.,  1890  ;  "Webster,  Ectopic  Pregnancy,  1895  ;  Eden,  Journ.  of  Path,  and 
Baeter.,  1896. 
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nserted  lower  down  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  either  approaching 
to  or  overlapping  the  internal  os.  Such  modes  of  insertion  imply 
respectively  the  risk  or  the  certainty  of  haemorrhage  before  deliver/ 
and  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  placenta  previa.  The 
placenta  is  never  inserted  upon  any  part  of  the  cervix.  The  foetal 
or  internal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the 
amnion,  which  can  be  easily  peeled  off  up  to  the  insertion  of  the 
turns,  or  for  about  half-an-inch  on  to  the  funis.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  generally  inserted  about  the  centre  of  the  internal  surface 


Kg.  47. -Uterine  surface  of  placenta. 

»  ate  soft  and  frLT It?^  m"  the  mtenjaI  surfMe>  »'>J 
layer,  not  more  C\  i ,  h Tft,V,  7  "  77  S^-white 
serotina.  This  is  pferg,  v  u  th'*uess  formed  by  tie  deeidna 
Posing  between  the  u Zn^^a  Z°T  1  ""V"'"™  veins 
in  places  snowing  thetXrt „  vTtbro"  tf 
—  be  stripped  off,  except  in  gap,  ft 
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attachment  to  it  of  the  chorionic  villi  beneath.  This  external 
surface  is  divided  by  numerous  sulci  into  lobes  called  cotyledons. 
The  layer  of  decidua  serotina  dips  down  into  the  sulci,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  decidual  processes,  which  form  septa  extending 
into  the  placenta  nearly  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  chorion.  These 
decidual  processes  and  their  branches  form  the  framework  of  the 
placenta,  while  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  is  made  up '  of  the  villi. 
In  general  to  the  centre  of  each  cotyledon  corresponds  a  main 
branch  of  an  umbilical  artery,  which  suddenly  dips  down  at  right 


Fig.  48,-Fcetal  surface  of  placenta.  Amnion  stripped  from  one  half  and  removed. 

ancles  from  the  foetal  surface.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  centre 
of  the  cotyledon  corresponded  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  primary 
crvpts  of  mucous  membrane  into  which  an  early  tuft  of  villi  was 
inserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  development,  and  the  decidual 
processes  surrounding  the  cotyledon  to  the  ridges  winch  grew -up 
around  the  crypt.  The  arteries  generally  enter  at  the  intersection 
of  sulci  and  open  at  once,  or  after  a  very  short  course,  into  the 
pla"ntal  blood  spaces.  In  their  course  through  the  decidua 
s  ro  ina,  or,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  decidual  processes  between 
he Cotyledons,  they  are  destitute  of  muscular  walls  and  differ  but 
shghtly  from  veins.    The  openings  for  veins  are  situated  on  the 
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sulci.    There  is  also  generally  described  a  large  sinus,  the  circular 
or  marginal  sinus,  into  which  many  of  the  venous  apertures  open 
belonging  to  the  decidua  vera,  and  running  round  the  placenta! 
Ihis  however,  rs  not  constant  in  its  presence,  nor  does  it  com- 
pletely surround  the  placenta. 

A  certain  number  of  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  chorion  run 
pretty  direct  toward  the  decidua  serotina,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
attached.    In  this  way  the  two  surfaces  of  the  placenta  are  held 
together.  The  main  bulk  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  by  the  exuberant 
growth  oi  the  lateral  branches  which  spring  from  these  The 
terminal  twig  of  the  umbilical  artery  in  each  villus  bends  down  in 
a  loop  to  become  the  efferent  vein.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
efferent  vessel  of  one  terminal  villus  may  become  the  afferent  vessel 
ol  another.  Numerous  capillary  networks  also  exist  between  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  larger  trunks  (see  Fig.  38,  p.  65),  and  anastomoses 
between  the  arteries.    Near  the  margin  of  the  placenta  are  found 
villi  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  vascular  development,  but  which 
retam  their  solid  cellular  character. 

If  a  section  be  made  through  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  in  situ, 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  layer  of  the  decidua  serotina  just  beneath  the  ■ 
Placenta,  in  which  large  flattened  spaces  are  developed.  This 

riikelt  f       "fP^rampnllary  ^  "  -  the  decidua  vera 
TV,     ?'  form\tbe  surface  of  separation  at  full  term  (or,  Fig.  46 

verv  n'ear  ^  0nfS  ^f?*  a  "  HmitinS  eternal  membrane  » 

very  near  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  closely  applied  to  the 

JS6  str T   1 wllich  the  main  trunks  of  ^  dE&SS 

spring     bnch  a  membrane  must  exist  if  the  blood  in  the  sinuses 
«  stall  contained  within  the  dilated  wall  of  the  maternal  vessels 
S  % ^e°POlt1'  Wver'  deSCribe  {t  as  exi^g  only  nlar  £ 

oZetelv  broken  i       °f  ^  matemal  «*™»  » 

3r S  blood^  T  °r  C°meS  indist^hahle,  and  that  the 
maternal  blood  is  no  longer  contained  within  definite  vessel-walls 

the  tit01     6  ^       matGmal  M00d-SPace  is  extra-vascular  Trom 

SR  sP°f  a»eous  thrombosis  in  some  of  the  uterine  sinuses 
sinuses  bv  ^P  lT^  aSS°Ciated  With  an  encroachment  on  the 

Wht  tn  If  I  Tm  ?        lininS  membrane-    This  h«  been 
t  not  vo    ?  T  °!  d°  Wth  thG  CauSation  of  ae  onset  of  labour  but 
™  yct  ^olutely  proved  to  be  a  normal  occurrence.  ' 

inSa^nf  °f  *?6  P1^enta.-(1)   Respiration. -By  the 
interchange  of  gases  between  the  fcetal  and  maternal  hWl  If 
Placenta  serves  as  the  respiratory  organ  of  t^ZZ^XZ 
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which  reaches  the  placenta  through  the  umbilical  arteries  darkened 
with  carbonic  acid  returns  oxygenated  through  the  umbilical  vein. 
Since  the  foetus  has  but  little  loss  of  heat  to  supply,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  is  probably  not  very  great.  Nevertheless,  experi- 
ments on  animals  have  shown  that,  if  the  placental  circulation  be 
interrupted,  the  foetus  shows  signs  of  asphyxia  in  a  few  minutes,* 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  if  the  funis  is  compressed  in  delivery. 
The  foetus  is,  however,  capable  of  being  restored  after  a  longer 
duration  of  asphyxia  than  an  air-breathing  animal  would  survive. 

(2)  Nutrition. — From  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  placenta  is 
the  sole  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  foetus,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cells  forming  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  have  a  selective  power  in 
absorbing  nutriment.  That  not  only  substances  in  solution,  but 
small  particles  such  as  microbes  may  pass  from  one  circulation  to 
the  other  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  zymotic  diseases,  especially 
small-pox  and  syphilis,  are  communicated  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  contagium  of  such  diseases  is 
particulate.  In  experiments  on  animals  also  it  has  been  found  that 
minute  particles  of  cinnabar  passed  from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal 
circulation.!  Various  chemical  substances  administered  to  the 
mother  have  been  detected  in  the  foetal  circulation,  but  it  is  only 
those  which  are  highly  diffusible,  such  as  chloroform  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  pass  with  freedom.  Thus  opium,  or  its  alkaloids, 
may  be  administered  to  the  mother  in  considerable  doses  without 
destroying  the  foetus,  although  young  infants  are  highly  susceptible 
to  their  influence. 

(3)  Excretion. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  foetus  maintains  a 
temperature  of  its  own  slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  mother,  and  hence  tissue  changes  must  take  place  in  it  with 
some  activity.  The  urea  and  probably  other  waste  products  are 
chiefly  got  rid  of  through  the  placenta,  although,  to  some  extent, 
they  are  discharged  with  the  foetal  urine  into  the  liquor  amnii  in 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  Thus  urea  has  been  detected  in 
the  blood  of  the  placenta  in  greater  proportion  than  m  other  parts 
of  the  maternal  circulation.  Hence  the  placenta,  to  some  extent, 
discharges  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  during  foetal  life.  According 
to  Claud  Bernard,  it  has  also  a  glycogenic  function,  taking  the  place 
of  the  liver  until  that  organ  is  sufficiently  developed.  Both  these 
functions  are  probably  performed  by  the  cells  of  the  villi.  _ 

The  Umbilical  Cord.— The  umbilical  cord,  or  funis,  forms 
the  link  between  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  and  the  placenta. 
When  fully  formed  it  contains  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  one 

*  Zweifel.  Die  Inspiration  des  Foetus :  Arch.  f.  Gyncek.  IX.,  p.  292. 
t  Iteitz,  Centralbl.  f .  die  Med.  Wissensch.,  1868. 
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vein,  originally  the  left  vein,  and  the  remnant  of  the  pedicle  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle.  It  is  covered  outside  by  the  amnion,  and 
the  main  part  of  its  bulk  is  made  up  of  a  special  kind  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  called  Wharton's  jelly.  This  is  composed  of 
delicate  interlacing  fibrillar  which  are  processes  extending  from 
small  stellate  ceUs,  and  have  large  interspaces  filled  with  gelatinous 
muco-albummoid  material.  Similar  tissue  occurring  in  morbid 
growths  receives  the  name  of  myxoma.  The  thickness  of  the 
cord  is  generally  about  that  of  the  little  finger,  but  varies  con- 


Fig-.  49,-Early  ovum,  of  about  ten  weeks,  in  the  Museum  of  Guv's  Hosnital 
showing  the  straight  direction  of  the  veTselsTthe  cord.       P  ' 

siderably  according  to  the  amount  of  Wharton's  jelly  present  The 
°f        l°rd  "  ab°Ut  20  ^  it  may  be  a 

of  fcetus  T  ^  Sh°rt  ?  3  in0he9-    In  Cases  of  formation 

o   tcetus  with  extroversion  of  abdominal  viscera,  the  cord  mav  be 

*?"  bei"S  in  C0Utact  ^  *e  PS  enta 
h  liablo  tJ  f  8    5S  m°re  freqUGnt  tUn  defect-    When  very  long  it 

ilnots  may  also  be  formed  in  it  when  the  foetus,  while  small 
happens  to  pass  through  a  loop,  but  these  are  rare    Tf  a  knot 
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The  amnion  is  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  near  the 
umbilicus,  the  transition  being  generally  about  i  inch  outside  the 
level  of  the  abdomen.  Up  to  the  third  month  the  intestine  extends 
a  little  way  into  the  umbilical  cord ;  at  that  time  it  becomes 
retracted  into  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  are  external  to  the  vein 
which  lies  between  them.  They  have  no  branches,  and  have  the 
peculiarity  that  they  increase  in  diameter  from  the  foetus  toward  the 
placenta,  so  that  the  current  of  blood  becomes  slower  in  approaching 
the  placenta.  There  are  no  capillaries  in  the  cord  after  an  early 
stage  of  pregnancy,  except  a  few  which  extend  a  short  distance  into 
it  from  the  skin  of  the  foetus.  But  vasa  propria  of  the  cord  have 
been  described  as  existing  at  a  very  early  stage  of  pregnancy, 
derived  from  the  umbilical  arteries. 

Spiral  Twist  of  the  Cord. — In  early  pregnancy,  when  the  cord  is 
short,  the  arteries  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so  (Fig.  49,  p.  77),  but  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy  there  is  a  spiral  twist,  which,  in  about  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  from  right  to  left.  (See  Fig.  47,  p.  73).  This 
implies  that  the  foetus  must  have  made  a  corresponding  number  of 
revolutions  upon  its  axis.  The  cause  of  the  twist  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  the  pressure  in  them,  to  the 
movements  of  the  foetus,  to  the  action  of  its  heart,  or  the  pressure 
in  its  vessels.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  left  leg  is  congenitally 
stronger  than  the  right,  corresponding  with  the  right  arm,  and  that 
it  is  used  more  strongly  by  the  foetus  in  kicking,  the  usual 
direction  of  the  rotations,  and  of  the  consequent  spiral  in  the  cord, 
will  be  accounted  for.  Nodosities  are  often  seen  upon  the  cord, 
due  to  local  dilatation  of  the  veins,  or  heaping  up  of  Wharton's 
jelly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  FffiTUS. 

No  general  description  of  the  development  of  the  fcetus  will  here 
be  given,  smce  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  works  on  embryoW 
But  smce it  is  often  of  practical  importance  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  age  of  an  ovum  or  foetus  expelled  prematurely,  the  following 

moth1 1  itTf  r as  to  the  ?hrcters  to  be  »ed  ^2 

wehtht  Jfi   t0f,berem7bere^  h°™er,  that  the  measurements  of 
weight  and  length  are  only  to  be  taken  as  approximate  guides,  since 
gr eat  varieties  occur  according  to  the  rapidity  and  viCr  0f  Te 
velopment  in  different  cases.    In  estimating  the  age  of  The  fas  us 

measured  in  a  straight  hue from  !  i  e  ^7°  "  ab°Ut  *  incb' 

part  of  the  caudal  curve.  ThZeXcU^  ?S.  Pr°minent 
are  distinguishable     Four  burl  btV  '    d  the  V1SCeral  arches> 

ment  of  the  limbs  The „,  r  i  pr°?T8e8  mark  the  commence^ 
than  the  emb  "o  TW^ntn  -f  T  H  T^*'  but  SmalIer 
rated  by  an  inTerval  frlTe Zol^  ^  dtttanded»  ™d  SePa" 

<S'eC07l(Z  Montfi. — At  the  Pnrl  nf  flJ  1 

about  !|  inch  in  ft  Z,^  1*1!"^    T   '  the  °™m  is 
mea^eS  as  before  in  fSS^*^t^S,  *. 
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feration  of  villi  at  the  site  of  the  future  placenta  is  manifest  (see  Fig. 
41,  p.  67).  The  funis  is  still  straight  (see  Fig.  49,  p.  77),  the  amnion 
is  considerably  distended,  and  reaches  the  chorion  or  nearly  so.  The 
umbilical  ring  is  closing,  but  still  contains  a  loop  of  intestine. 


tt*_  ,.n  -Dissection  of  ovum  in  situ,  about  fortieth  day.  a,  amnion ;  ch,  chorion  : 
f  °*t£h£ TicSUa  showing  depressions  for  chorionic  villi;  ft,  Fallopian  tubes : 
L^S^S™^meiSjnuie  f°n^decidua  «>  ™b>hcal  cord; 

v,  umbilical  vesicle.    (After  Leishman.) 

Points  of  ossification  bave  appeared  in  tbe  lower  jaw  and  clavicle. 
The  mouth  and  nose  are  manifest.  Tbe  Wolffian  bodies  bave 
become  atrophied,  and  the  kidneys  bave  appeared  _ 

Third  Month.— At  tbe  end  of  the  third  month  the  ovum  is  about 
four  inches  long,  the  placenta  is  formed,  and  the  rest  of  the  chorion 
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has  to  a  considerable  extent  lost  its  villosity.    The  cord  has  now 
become  long  relatively  to  the  foetus,  and  already  shows  its  spiral 
twist.    Its  point  of  insertion  is  much  nearer  to  the  breech  than  the 
head.    The  foetus  is  about  4-41  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  450 
grams.    The  head  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the  neck,  and  the 
oral  from  the  nasal  cavity  by  the  palate,  the  mouth  is  also  closed  by 
Hps.     The  sexual  organs  have  appeared,  but  penis  and  clitoris  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.    The  coil  of  intestine  is  withdrawn  from 
the  umbi heal  ring  into  the  abdomen.    The  limbs  are  developed  in- 
cluding the  fingers  and  toes,  and  a  first  appearance  of  formation  of 

of&eWs        t6d"    ?0intS  °f  °Ssification  W  aPPeared  i»  most 
Fourth  Month.'-M  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  foetus  is  on 
an  average  about  5 1  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces 
Ihe  sex  can  now  be  distinctly  recognised.    The  bones  of  the  skull 
W  partly  ossified,  but  still  have  very  wide  fontanels  and  sutures 
Ihe  head  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body-length 
I  here  is  a  slight  commencement  of  formation  of  down  on  the  skin' 
Movements  of  the  limbs  have  commenced.    These  may  however  be 

"ortK         7  eXpelkd  embry°  6yen  before  the  end 

Fifth  The  foetus  is,  on  an  average,  nine  inches  Ion*  and 

we  ghs  nearly  eleven  ounces.     Hair  has  appeared  upon  the  head 
and  lanugo  or  down  over  the  whole  body.    The  skin  Wins  to  be 
covered  with  the  «  vernix  caseosa,"  a  white  greasy  SJST 

mm.  The  liquor  ammi  still  exceeds  the  foetus  in  bulk  A 
fetus  born  at  this  time  may  make  vigorous  movements  at  birth  and 
continue  them  for  some  hours  5 

S**f  M.-The  fetus  is,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  weighs  about  twenty-four  ounces.    The  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  are  beginning  to  form.    Deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcu  , neon 
cellular  tissue  is  beginning,  but  only  in  a  small  cW so  thTt  the 
km  stxU  has  a  wrinkled  appearance.    There  is  yellowish  materia 
TnllZ   "teStine'-       thGre  ^  be  a  -mmencml  app^rance 

Seventh  Month.-The  average  length  is  fifteen  inches,  and  weight 
fe  y-five  ounces.    The  eyelids  are  now  open,  and,  in  a  boy  one 
h  i    I  fT    7  d68Cending         the  scrotum  '  The  na  Is  are 

di  ^  the,tipS  °f        f'"S-    The  lanugo 

2!     ?  t0  dlsaPPeaT  from  the  face.    It  is  generally  consider^ 

^J^Tai0!  br^rvkbie'iOT 

^      end  oi  the  28th  week,  or  the  seventh  lunar  month.  Children 
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born  earlier  perish,  after  a  few  hours  or  clays.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  recorded  cases,  however,  in  which  premature  children  have 
survived,  whose  age  at  birth  was  reckoned  as  less  than  this  both 
from  the  dates  given  by  the  parents  and  the  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves.* 

Eighth  Month. — The  average  length  is  16^  or  17  inches,  the 
weight  four  and  a  half  or  five  pounds.  Owing  to  greater  deposit  of 
fat,  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  skin  has  nearly  disappeared. 
Lanugo  still  covers  the  body,  but  is  beginning  to  be  thrown  off. 
The  scrotum  contains  at  least  one  testicle,  usually  the  left.  Children 
born  at  this  time  are  much  less  active  and  more  somnolent  than 
those  which  have  reached  full  term.  The  mortality  among  them  is 
greater,  and  they  readily  perish  if  not  well  cared  for,  although  they 
survive  as  a  rule  if  carefully  tended. 

The  Foetus  at  Full  Term. — The  average  length  is  twenty- 
one  inches,  and  weight  seven  pounds.  The  skin  is  whiter,  not  so 
red  as  in  premature  children,  the  finger-nails  project  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  the  toe-nails  reach  the  ends  of  the  toes.  The 
hair  on  the  head  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  generally  dark  ; 
the  lanugo  has  been  thrown  off  for  the  most  part,  but  is  still  found 
on  the  shoulders.  Both  testicles  can  be  felt  in  the  scrotum.  The 
umbilicus  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body  than  in  earlier  months, 
being  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  exact  centre. 
The  child,  unless  asphyxiated,  cries  vigorously  with  a  loud  voice 
immediately  after  birth,  and  actively  moves  its  limbs.  Within  a 
few  hours  it  passes  urine  and  meconium.  The  latter  consists  of  in- 
testinal mucus  mixed  with  epithelium,  lanugo,  and  bile,  which  gives 
it  a  dark  brownish-green,  or  nearly  black,  colour. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  fetus,  variations  between  six 
and  eight  pounds  are  very  common.  Children  are  sometimes  born 
at  full  term,  and  survive,  which  weigh  less  than  five  pounds.  As  a 
rule,  however,  a  child  which  weighs  under  five  pounds  at  full  term  has 
little  chance  of  living.  If  premature,  its  chances  are  much  better. 
Weights  above  10  lbs.  are  uncommon,  and  those  above  12  very 
rare.  There  is  however  a  considerable  number  of  recorded  cases  of 
children  weighing  from  12  up  to  nearly  18  lbs.  Such  children 
have  generally  been  still-born,  but  Sir  Eichard  Croft  is  said  by  Dr. 
Rigbyto  have  delivered  a  living  child  weighing  15  lbs.  and  Dr. 
Waller  reports  a  living  child  delivered  by  forceps,  and  weighing 
18  lbs.  15  oz.f  The  length  of  the  fetus  varies  much  less  widely 
than  the  weight,  but  may  reach  as  much  as  24|  inches. 

The  weight  of  the  fetus  is  affected  by  various  circumstances. 

»  See  a  paper  by  Ablfeld,  Arch.  f.  Gynaek.  VIII.,  p.  194. 
f  Obstet.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  309. 
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The  stature  and  bulk  of  the  father  and  mother  naturally  have  an 
influence.    Males  are,  on  the  average,  heavier  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  about  12  to  11.    Children  generally  increase  in 
weight ;  m  successive  pregnancies.    This  may  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  effect  of  repeated  parturition,  but  probably  in  greater 
degree  upon  the  age  of  the  mother,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
heaviest  children  are  born  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35.  Hence 
if  there  is  disproportion  between  the  fetus  and  the  bony  pelvis  later 
labours  are  often  more  difficult  than  the  earlier  ones.    Beyond  the 
age  of  35  the  weight  of  the  children  tends  again  to  diminish.  For 
two  or  three  days  after  birth,  and  before  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
fully  established,  the  child  loses  weight.    The  number  of  boys  born 
exceeds  that  of  girls  in  the  proportion  of  about  106  to  100 

Circulation  of  the  Foetus.-  The  umbilical  vein,  which  brings 
f  the'wr    7         tb\*Wa>  divid-  at  the  transverse  fissure 
porta  vlfn      a         r^8- ,  The  hx*a  °f  these  unites  the 
passes  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.    Thus  the  greater  Dart  of 

lZlt  Tf  '  th™J>™^™  ^comes  greater  to  ward's  the 
latter  part  of  preguancy.    The  right  auricle  receives  from  the  inferior 

b  dv  Zl  TfTif  J?™  bl°0d  fr°m  the  l0—  P"*»  of  the 

infelihevPrrlier  m°nvhS  °f  fC6tal  Hfe'  the  blood  c™t  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava  ls  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve  across  the 
right  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auS  and 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle.    The  venous  blood  retiirnhi^rom  the 

ont  *  Z  n  •  13  dnVen  Ult0  the  Pulmoaaiy  artery,  whence 

pasted  Zlnrtr  PaSS6S. t0  the  ^  W"  ™^  7™t 

7Zt7te\J  ^     m  int0  tbe  aorta  beyond  the  p°int 

lowe^^  »d  -  »  distributed  to'  the 

alJo^eMir^r116"  ?"*  °f         ^  wMe  tbe  Eustachian  valve 
hrhe  J  .    7  P TelltS  '  miXing  °f  the  currents  ia       right  auricle 

is  exS/  r    i    r°Ugb       °tber  Part  0f  the  circulation.  Thus 

fetal  life    P  b°dy'  m°re  eSpedallr  111  the  earV  Part  of 

A  change,  however,  takes  place  by  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy. 


G  2 
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The  Eustachian  valve  becomes  smaller,  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale  becomes  more  developed,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  aerated  blood 

entering    from  the 
>^  inferior    vena  cava 

is  retained  in  the 
right    auricle,  and 

Fig.  51. — Diagram  of  the 
foetal  circulation.  1,  the 
umbilical  cord,  consist- 
ing of  the  umbilical  vein 
and  two  umbilical  arte- 
ries, proceeding  from  the 
placenta  (2)  ;  3,  the  um- 
bilical vein  dividing  into 
three  branches — two  (4,4) 
to  be  distributed  to  the 
liver,  and  one  (5)  the 
ductus  venosus,  which 
enters  the  inferior  vena 
cava  (6)  ;  7,  the  portal 
vein,  returning  the  blood 
from  the  intestines,  and 
uniting  with  the  right 
hepatic  branch;  8,  the 
right  auricle — the  course 
of  the  blood  is  denoted 
by  the  arrow  proceeding 
from  8  to  9 ;  9,  the  left 
auricle  ;  10,  the  left  ven- 
tricle—the blood  follow- 
ing the  arrow  to  the  arch 
of  the  aoita  (11),  to  be 
distributed  through  the 
branches  given  off  by 
the  arch  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  ;  the 
arrows  (12)  represent  the 
return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities through  the 
jugular  and  subclavian 
veins,  to  the  superior 
vena  cava  (14),  to  the 
right  auricle  (8),  and  in 
the  course  of  the  arrow 
through  the  right  ven- 
tricle (15)  to  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  (16) ;  17,  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which 
appears  to  be  a  proper 
continuation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery — the  off- 
sets at  each  side  are  the 
right  and  left  pulmonary 
arteries  cut  off ;  the 
ductus  arteriosus  joins 
the  descending  aorta 
(18,  18),  which  divides 
into  the  common  iliaes, 
and  these  into  the  inter- 
nal iliacs,  wlrich  become 

the  umbilical  arteries  (^SS^SSJSSi A'S^AMS 
ffi^^SS^JSi^S^  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  by 
tta %<£s  to  the  inferior  cava.   (After  Carpenter.) 
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reaches  the  descending  aorta  by  way  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
Hence,  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
supplied  no  longer  with  venous,  but  with  mixed  blood,  while  the 
head  and  upper  limbs  are  still  supplied  with  comparatively  pure 
aerated  blood.  Tins  explains  the  fact  that  a  relatively  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  takes  place  in  the  latter  half 
ot  pregnancy  than  m  the  former. 

^Tff1?  ^  FCetal  Circula*ion  at  Birth.-As  soon 
as  the  child  is  born  an  immediate  change  takes  place  in  the  circu- 
it ,i  "T  38  ^  resPiratOT7  movements  take  place,  and 
air  enters  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  arteries  immediately  dilate  and 
a  greatly  increased  stream  of  blood  passes  through  the  Ws  and 
returning  o  the  left  auricle,  raises  the  pressure  in  it.    At  the  same 

Z&  ovaeT^r  det?Y> the  Circulati0n  thro^  *  —  --S 

SsuJeit  th       lT  °f.t1he.CTrent  fr0m  the  ™bilical  vein,  th 
renlertCt     §     T°  The  tw>  Ca*ses  billed 

S^J™  m  the  le?  a™cle  Peater  than  that  in  the  right, 

m  sis  bet!     ,1 ^  °Vale  iS  thereb^  Cl0sed  a»d  blood  longer 

rfZ^w^lSBlB,,^^IM■■  ,Moreover' as  soon  as  the  ma-  st-am 

lunas  thfZ        7  ?6  "ght  Ventricle  t0  P™  through  the 

LTe'n  4Er,  • U  arteri°SUS  is  lowered-    The  ductus 

and  a  fhf  Tn  V  ?  *  ^  COntractil%  <*      own  walls, 

lolllv  obHtLI  %       CkyS'.iS  Practica%  closed,  though  no 

c^Zf^^  «  Tt  tife  l0nger-  Tbe  waUs  co^  into 
contact  and  adhere  without  the  formation  of  any  thrombus  ThP 

aortic  end  of  the  duct  is  the  last  to  contract,  tL  pressure  int 

aorta  being  now  greater  than  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery 

causes  "of  *       «  "*«         *  -  «» 

bilical  arterie  al so  c^l  t  ^  ^  dl'CtUS  arterioB1M>  tbe  ™" 
them,  andTeytecrfXS  "&?  formed  in 

vein  is  also 

greater  than  TfteT  ZtT  If'  ^  ^  ^  ^  *  S°  mUch 
quantities  than  a  tor  b    h  1  ^  fa5tas  in  larSer 

doubtless  an  b^^t^t^J^^^^  °f  the  Uver  is 
-fr  is  found,  C^^IZ0^^^  t^ 

the  glJC0gemc  ^  be  miM^;  S&J^tj: 
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cially  by  the  placenta.  About  the  fifth  month  the  liver  cells  begin 
to  assume  their  characteristic  features,  and  bile  to  be  secreted.  Bile 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  constituent  of  the  meconium.  The 
gall-bladder  is  also  generally  filled  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  cells  of  the  foetus  are  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition  up  to  birth.  There  is  however  a  discharge  of 
energy  from  time  to  time  causing  the  movements  of  the  limbs. 
Keflex  movements  are  also  provoked  by  stimulus  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  They  are  easily  excited  by  pressure  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  and  may  also  be  called  out  by 
uterine  contractions,  when  the  foetus  is  so  placed  that  contraction 
causes  pressure  on  any  special  parts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FffiTAL  HEAD. 

The  head  of  the  foetus  is  the  part  which,  in  almost  all  cases 
passes  with  greatest  difficulty  through  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  behaviour 

f,  hTl.  cluT§  its  Passage  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  cavity.   In  order 
therefore  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  labour  it  is  as  necessar^ 
to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  foetal  head  as  that  of  the  pelvis 

The  head  of  the  fully  developed  foetus  forms  an  irregular  ovoid 
whose  compressibility  varies  greatly  according  to  the  diameter  in 
which  the  compressing  force  is  applied.  In  reference  to  midwifery 
the  head  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  incom- 
S  olMr  mClUdi£!  ^  W  °f  the  faC6>  and  the  impress  bTe 
are  ear  y  deve  oped,  so  that  by  the  time  of  birth  they  are 
practically  unyielding  in  their  texture,  and  for  the  most  part 
immoveably  united  to  each  other.  In' consequence  of  this  ^ 
various  important  ganglia  and  organs  of  special  sensation  at  the  bas 

raTgS iJt  make  UP  the  CaWum>  °*  ^  con- 

trary instead  of  being  ossified  together  as  in  later  life,  are  connected 
only  by  membrane,  while  the  bones  themselves,  in  the  great 
SrSS^  ^  8"nagin°U8'  towfrc^  dget 

lap  each  olef  t! T  ^  be  made  to  °?e> 

be  . tere ft 2lu       ^  ^    The  shftPe  °f  the  ^ 

Xhvlu^Z^  aCC°rdmg  \°  thG  6Xi°encies  of  the  ^  not 
only  oy  this  relative  movement  and  overlapping  of  the  bones  but 

pressure  on  the  head  during  labour  is  to  diminish  the  canacitv  of 

j  ^icuio  spinal  fluid  being  squeezed  out  of  the  hparl  i„t„  +/ 
=p.nal  cana,,  but,  to  soma  e^t'also,  b7  the  bUd  ta%  sWl^ 
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without  permanent  injury, 
parietal  bones  invariably 
frontal  and  occipital  bones. 


Fig 


squeezed  out  into  the  veins  of  other  pails.  The  brain  substance 
of  the  hemispheres,  being  but  little  developed  at  the  time  of 
birth,  is  able  to  undergo  considerable  compression  and  moulding 

As  the  head  becomes  compressed,  the 
overlap,  or  tend  to  overlap,  both  the 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  of 
very  practical  importance 
in  facilitating  the  diagnosis 
of  the  position  of  the  head 
in  vertex  presentations. 
The  parietal  bone  which 
is  anterior  in  the  pelvis 
generally  overlaps  the 
posterior  in  vertex  presen- 
tations, because  it  receives 
less  support  from  the  soft 
pacts. 

The  face,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  adult,  is 
very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  cranium.  The 
lower  jaw  especially  is 
widely  different  from  the 
adult  maxilla,  the  ramus  being  short  and  oblique,  so  that  the  tooth- 
less maxillte  come  into  close  contact,  and  both  chin  and  angle  of 
jaw  are  approximated  to  the  forehead.  Thus  the  distance  from  the 
tip  of  the  chin  to  the  root  of  the  nose  measures  only  from  if  to  lj 
inches, 

The  Sutures  and  Fontanelles.— The  vault  of  the  skull  is 
made  up  mainly  of  four  bones,  the  occipital,  the  two  parietal,  and 
the  frontal,  which  at  the  time  of  birth  is  divided  in  the  median  line 
into  two  parts.  The  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  form 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  vault  that  they  scarcely  come  into 
consideration.  The  membranous  septa  between  the  bones  are  called 
sutures,  the  points  at  which  two  or  more  sutures  meet  are  called 
fontanelles.  Looking  at  the  head  from  above  (Fig.  53,  p.  89),  the 
four  sutures  which  are  of  chief  importance  are  seen.  These  are  : — 1st, 
the  sagittal,  which  separates  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  divides  the 
vertex  longitudinally.  It  derives  its  name  sagitta,  an  arrow,  because 
it  is  the  principal  direct  and  symmetrical  suture.  2nd.  The  frontal 
suture  is  a  continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture  forwards,  and  separate? 
the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone.  3rd.  The  coronal  suture 
separates  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  bones  :  it  extends  transversely 


171, 


62.— Fcetal  skull,  o— f,  occipitofrontal 
diameter  ;  o — m,  occipito-mental  ;  m — x, 
maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  ;  s — b, 
suboccipito-bregmatic  ;  s — y,  suboecipito- 
f  rental. 
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and  almost  vertically  across  the  head,  meeting  at  its  extremities  the 
temporal  sutures  at  about  the  summit  of  the  squamous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones.  It  receives  its  name  as  marking  about  the 
position  at  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  triumphal  crown  of  the 
ancients  rested  4th.  The  lamUoidal  suture  separates  the  angular 
projection  of  the  occipital  bone  from  the  posterior  borders  of  the  two 
parietal  bones  and  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
shape  to  that  of  the  Greek  letter  A.     It  extends  at  each  side  to  the 

Z^Zft*-  f  the  tempof 1  w-  The 

separating  the  inferior  concave  borders  of  the  parietal  bones  from 


Fig.  53.-Fcetal  head,  seen  from 
above,  showing  anterior  and 
posterior  fontanelles. 


Fig.  51.-Poetal  skull.  Posterior  view 
showing  posterior  fontanelle 
sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures 


"rl  eS3is     the  ju,fiT  °f  Wsfe 

«-0«»  space  like  the  anterior,  un.es,  here  if  deS™  oS* 
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doidal.  If  in  any  case  it  should  approximate  in  size  to  the  anterior, 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  if  it  he  remembered  that  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  four  sutures  at  right 
angles,  the  posterior  by  the  junction  of  three  sutures,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  120°  to  each  other.  Occasionally,  a  false  fontanelle  is 
formed  by  a  spot  of  defective  ossification  along  the  course  of  one  of 
the  sutures,  generally  the  sagittal.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  lines  of  suture  can  be  traced  from  it.  Sometimes 
mention  is  made  of  temporal  fontanelles,  at  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  concave  inferior  border  of  each  parietal  bone 
(Fig.  52,  p.  88).  Of  these,  the  anterior  is  never  of  any  consequence, 
being  covered  by  the  temporal  muscle.  Tbe  posterior  temporal 
might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  posterior  fontanelle  if  the  head 
were  greatly  flexed,  and  at  the  same  time  flexed  also  laterally,  so  as 
to  bring  its  side  within  reach.  It  would,  however,  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  being  easy  to  feel  the  ear  in  its  immediate 
proximity. 

Besides  the  change  of  shape  of  the  head  which  is  allowed  by  the 
bending  and  overlapping  of  the  several  bones  forming  the  vault  of 
the  skull,  a  further  moulding  is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  the 
triangular  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is  a  component  of 
the  vault,  is  united  to  the  basilar  portion,  not  rigidly,  but  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  band.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  hinge-joint  is 
formed,  allowing  the  posterior  portions  of  the  bone  to  perform 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension.* 

The  foetal  head  often  becomes  unsymmetrical  in  consequence  of 
the  moulding  which  it  undergoes  during  labour.  A  slight  degree  of 
deviation  from  symmetry  may,  however,  be  observed  in  a  foetal  head 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  uterus  either  by  Csesarian  section, 
or  after  the  mother's  death,  and  has  never  undergone  the  process  of 
labour.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  natural  asymmetry,  which 
arises  during  development,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  a  spiral  arrangement  throughout  the  whole 
spinal  column,  involving  both  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  So  far  as 
regards  the  head,  it  is  generally  of  such  a  kind  that  the  right  side 
appears  to  be  slightly  displaced  downwards  and  forwards,  the  left 
side  upwards  and  backward,  in  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 

foetus,  f  .  ,       »  ,, 

Diameters  of  the  Foetal  Skull.— In  order  to  judge  of  the 
changes  of  shape  of  the  head,  and  its  relations,  both  before  and 

*  Budin.    "De  la  Tete  du  Foetus  au  point  dc  vue  dc  l'Obstctrique."   Paris,  1S76, 

P  +7Stadtfeldt.  "On  the  Physiological  Asymmetay  of  the  Head  of  the  Fcetns." 
Obstet.  Journ.  VII. ,  p.  92. 
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after  moulding,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  numerical  measures  of  some  of  the  more  important  diameters 
of  the  skull.    These  have  been  given  very  variously,  and  with  a 
want  of  exactitude,  by  different  authors.    Thus  the  fronto-occipital 
diameter  is  by  some  made  to  terminate  at  the  posterior  fontanelle 
by  others  at  the  occipital  protuberance.      The  occipito-mental 
diameter  is,  by  different  authors,  regarded  as  starting  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  skull.    Except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kiud  according  to  either  definition  The 
maximum  diameter,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  runs  from  the 
chm  to  a  point  on  the  sagittal  suture,  somewhat  variable  in  position 
according  to  the  moulding,  but  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the 
anterior  fontanelle.    It  is  usually,  therefore,  a  superoccipito-mental 
diameter.    Exceptionally,  however  (in  some  cases  of  face  and  brow 
presentation),  the  maximum  diameter  terminates  at  a  point  between 
the  posterior  fontanelle  and  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  is, 
therefore  a  suboccipito-mental  diameter.    It  appears  better,  there- 
lore  with  Budm,*  to  describe  a  maximum  vertico-mental  diameter 
as  distinct  from  the  occipito-mental.    Again,  the  cervico-bregmatic 
and  suboccipito-bregmatic  diameters  are,  by  different  authors,  made 
to  terminate  at  the  centre  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  its  anterior 
margin,  or  a  point  on  the  sagittal  suture.    For  these  diameters  to 
be  ot  any  use  m  giving  information  as  to  the  moulding  of  the  head 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  measured  from  points' 
such  as  the  centres  of  the  fontanels,  which  can  be  accurately* 
determined  throughout  all  stages  and  varieties  of  moulding  The 
important  diameters,  then,  are  the  following  (see  Fm  52  p  88)  •— 
1st,  the  maximum  vertico-mental  (Max.);  2nd,  occipito-mental 
(0.  M.),  measured  from  the  posterior  fontanelle  to  the  chin  :  3rd 
the  occipito-frontal  (0.  F.)  measured  from  the  posterior  fontanelle 

C  B)t<  '  wr°0t/  ^  n°Se;t  4th>  the  cervico-bregmatic 
L   }'  ™asUred  from  the  centre  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the 

^ai°wiSethT enor  fT** ov  point  of  in™n  of  ^ 

coronal^  with  the  line  of  the  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures;  5th  the 

clitTtn^0  f  ?■  V'  meaSUr6d  fr0m  the  j^on  of  the 
occip  tal  bone  with  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  centre  of  the 

anterior  fontanelle  ;  6th,  the  sub-occipito-frontal  (S-0.  F T  11  c 

from  the  same  point  to  the  prominence  of    he  forehead  IT 

these  are  measured  in  the  vertical  anteroposterior  plane  The 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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following  are  transverse  diameters : —  7th,  the  bi-parietal  (Bi-R), 
or  maximum  transverse,  between  the  two  parietal  protuberances; 
8th,  the  bi-temporal  (Bi-T.)  is  measured  between  the  points 
widest  apart  on  the  coronal  suture ;  9th,  the  bi-zygomatic  (Bi-Z.), 
or  maximum  transverse  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is 
measured  between  the  two  points  widest  apart  on  the  zygomata ; 
10th,  the  bi-mastoid  (Bi-M.),  the  outside  diameter  between  the 
mastoid  processes  at  their  widest  part.*  Of  these  diameters  the 
cervico-bregmatic  corresponds  approximately  with  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  skull.  The  occipito-frontal  does  not  perfectly 
correspond  with  an  antero-posterior  or  longitudinal  diameter,  which 
should  be  rather  measured  from  the  occipital  protuberance  than 
from  the  posterior  fontanelle.  In  the  unmoulded  head  the  two 
are  almost  precisely  equal,  but  in  the  ordinary  moulding  of  vertex 
presentations  the  occipito-frontal  becomes  the  larger.  Owing  to  the 
flexed  position  of  the  head,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  normally 
ever  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  following  are  average  measurements  for  these  diameters  in 
the  unmoulded  head,  those  in  the  second  column  being  given  to  the 
nearest  quarter  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  committed  to 
memory  : — 

1.  Maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  (Max.)    5  inches,  or  5 

2.  Occipito-mental  (0.  M.)       .        .        .    4-85  „    or  4f 

3.  Occipito-frontal  (0.  F.)  .        .        .        .    4-6    „    or  4£ 

4.  Cervico-bregmatic  (C.  B.)  .        .    3'8    „    or  3| 

5.  Sub-occipito-bregmatic  (S-0.  B.)    .        .     3-8    „    or  3f 

6.  Sub-occipito-frontal  (S-0.  F.)         .        .    4-1    „    or  4 

7.  Bi-parietal  (Bi-P.)       .        .        .        .  -3-7    „    or  3| 

8.  Bi-temporal  (Bi-T.)      .        .        .        .    3-4    „    or  3| 

9.  Bi-zygomatic  (Bi-Z.)    ....    3*1    „    or  3 
10.  Bi-mastoid  (Bi-M.)       .        .        .        .    3-0    ,,    or  3 

After  even  easy  labours,  with  normal  vertex  presentation,  the 
diameters  of  the  head  will,  when  the  child  is  born,  be  somewhat 
different  in  relative  magnitude  from  those  given  above,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  which  the  head  has  sustained.  The  most 
marked  changes  are  increase  of  the  maximum  vertico-mental 
diameter,  and  diminution  of  almost  all  the  rest,  even  of  the 
occipito-mental,  but  especially  of  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  and 
bi-parietal.  The  nature  of  the  moulding  will  be  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  the  mechanism  of  labour. 

*  A  fronto-mcntal  diameter  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  estimated  at  about  8  25 
inchts,  but  this  is  useless,  since  there  is  no  definite  point  from  which  to  measure  its 
upper  extremity. 


Fig.  65.— Skull  of  a  European  foetus. 
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pJ^T T,eXi        ^aCS  0n  the  Diniensions  of  the 
Fatal  Head  -The  brain  of  men  being,  on  the  average,  some- 
what more  bulky  than  that  of  women,  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  male  ,  and  female  children  a! 
birth     The  average  difference  in  circumference  has  been  found  to 
be  about  half  an  inch, 
or  about  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole.  The 
bones  of  the  male  skull 
are  also  generally  more 
firmly  ossified  at  the  time 
of  birth.     Hence  arises 
greater  protraction  of  la- 
bour in  the  case  of  males, 
more  frequent  necessity  for 
artificial  aid,  and  greater 
mortality  both  to  mothers 
aud  children.    Thus,  out 
of  more  than  47,000  deli- 
veries in  the  Guy's  Hos- 

pitalLying.iu  Charity,  the  number  of  children  stillborn  was  in- 
cluding all  presentations,  among  males  42-8  per  1,000  amone 
females  35-6  per  1,000  ;  while,  in  vertex  presentations  a  full £rm§ 

luales  2619  per  ^  ™* 

A  greater  number  of  male 

children  than  females  also 

die  shortly  after  birth. 

The  size  of  the  child's 
head,  like  its  total  bulk, 
increases  with  the  age  and 
repeated  pregnancies  of 
the  mother,  in  the  mode 
which  has  been  already 
mentioned  (see  p.  83). 

The  influence  of  race 
is  a  still  more  important, 
one  than  that  of  sex.  The 

hZTf  f 6  ^  f16  ]>mm  WllicL  -°es  With  civilization  and  intel- 
1  c  ul  development  involves  greater  pain,  difficulty,  and  risk  in 
^  for  it  requires  a  corresponding  increase  of  Sin 

the  skull,  and,  although  tire  pelvis  undergoes  some  correal Si, 
enlargement,  yet  this  does  not  fully  keep  up  wiSfca Tot  Xl  ? 
In  savage  races  not  only  is  the  head'  smaller 'on  the  whole!  but 


Fig.  56.— Skull  of  a  Negro  foetus. 
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is  relatively  less  development  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  and  the 
forehead  is,  therefore,  flatter.  The  snb-occipito-frontal  diameter  (3-4, 
Figs.  55,  56),  therefore,  and  also  a  diameter  passing  through  the  promi- 
nence of  the  forehead  parallel  to  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic,  are  much 
smaller.  Labour  is,  therefore,  facilitated  in  corresponding  degree, 
since  this  latter  diameter,  in  the  living  child,  has  to  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  the  head  is  enter- 
ing the  pelvis  with  the  head  well  flexed,  and  thus  becomes  the  largest 
of  all  the  diameters  of  the  foetus  which  is  ever  coincident  with  the 
greatest  diameters  of  the  pelvic  brim  or  outlet.  In  explaining 
the  facility  of  parturition  in  savage  women,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
take  into  account  the  greater  sensibility  to  pain  induced  by  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  woman,  although 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  f octal  head  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  element.  Even  in  the  same  race,  the  size  of  the  head  is 
greater  in  the  educated  classes  than  in  the  uneducated,  and  greater 
also  among  inhabitants  of  towns  than  in  agricultural  districts. 
Comparing  civilized  races  with  each  other,  difficult  labours  are 
perceptibly  more  numerous  in  a  race  like  the  Teutonic,  in  which  the 
type  of  head  is  short  and  round,  or  brachycephalic,  than  in  one  like 
the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  or  Norman,  in  which  it  is  more  frequently 
long  or  dolichocephalic.  Some  savage  races,  like  the  Caribs,  and 
the  Macrocephali,  a  Scythian  race  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  have 
been  accustomed  to  flatten  the  foreheads  of  the  children  by  pressure 
in  early  infancy,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  such  a  form  of  head  has  eventually  been  acquired  in  such  cases. 

Articulation  of  the  Foetal  Head.— The  articulation  of  the 
head  with  the  spinal  column,  allowing  movements  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  situated  nearer  to  the  occiput  than  to  the  forehead,  m 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  head,  balanced  upon  its 
condyles,  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  lever,  the  anterior  arm  of 
which  is  longer  than  the  posterior.  The  importance  of  this  circum- 
stance, in  securing  flexion  of  the  head,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
Movements  of  rotation  take  place  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and 
the  head  can  generally  be  rotated  upon  the  body  through  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  circle  without  injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 
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THE  ATTITUDE,   PRESENTATION,  AND    POSITION  OF  THE 

FCETDS  IN  UTEEO. 

By  the  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  meant  the  relation  which  the 

different  parts  of  its  body  have  to  each  ntW     vt^  +i  T7  • 

meant  the  part  of  its  Bj  the  «• 

body  which  occupies 

the  lower  segment  of 

the  uterus,  lying  over 

the  internal  os  uteri ; 

this  is  determined  by 

the    relation  which 

the  long  axis  of  the 

foetus  has  to  that  of 

the  uterus.  By  the 
position  is  meant  the 

relation   which  any 

part  of  the  foetus  (e.g. 
the  back)  has  to  the 
front,  back,  and  sides 
of  the  uterine  M-alls. 
Thus  the  back  may 
be  inclined  backward 
or  forward,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 
Hence  for  each  pre- 
sentation of  the  foetus 
there  are  varying 
positions,  and  it  is 
usual  to  divide  these 

to  each'other,  and  thus  dividinfth  ^  ^  '°  ^  axis  ^ 
four  compar  ments     Thp  ?n  g  01  the  Pelvic  trim,  into 

^    The  co^8pondmg  positions  are  called  the 


Kg.  57,-Attitude  of  the  mature  foetus 


s  in  titero. 
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first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  will  he  described  hereafter  in 
reference  to  each  presentation. 

Attitude.— The  usual  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  as  follows  (Fig. 
57,  p.  95,  Fig.  60,  p.  98)  :— The  hack  is  arched,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
vexity back  ward .  The  head  is  bent  upon  the  sternum.  The  forearms 
are  crossed,  or  close  to  each  other  in  front  of  the  chest.  The  thighs 
and  legs  are  flexed,  so  that  the  knees  are  near  the  elbows  and  the  heels 
near  the  breech  or  buttocks,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  being  drawn 
up  toward  the  leg,  and  the  sole  turned  somewhat  inward.  The  legs 
are  generally  crossed.  The  umbilical  cord  generally  lies  in  the 
space"  between  the  arms  and  legs.  This  attitude  exists  more  or  less 
from  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  earlier  months,  when 
the  liquor  amnii  is  relatively  in  greater  quantity,  the  limbs  have 
greater  freedom  of  movement,  and  are  not  so  close  to  the  body  (Fig. 
60  p.  98).  The  attitude  is  due  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  which,  as  being  the  stronger,  predominate  over  the  ex- 
tensors. A  tendency  toward  a  similar  position  of  the  limbs  is  seen 
in  the  infant  even  after  birth.  At  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
pregnancy  the  embryo  hangs  by  the  umbilical  cord  not  touch mg 
the  walls  of  the  ovum,  with  its  back  downward,  and  its  cephalic 
extremity  somewhat  lower  than  the  other. 

Presentation.- With  regard  to  its  presentation  the  foetus  m 
the  great  majority  of  cases  lies  with  its  head  downward,  hat  being 
the  position  in  which  its  shape  is  most  conveniently  adapted  to  the 
shape  of  the  uterine  cavity,  which  is  most  spacious  at  the  fundus  (see 
Fia  58  p.  9 7 ).  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  proportion  of  cephalic 
P^ntations  is  as  much  as  96  per  cent.  In  the  ©ny's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  out  of  23,800  children,  it  was  96  9  ei  cent 
l/w^  for  a  long  time  believed  that  up  to  about  the  sevens montfi 
of  pregnancy  the  foetus  lay  with  its  head  uppermost,  and  that  he 
,,v  ,„  activ/.  m0vement  of  its  own,  which  was  called  the  cu«  rt 
suddenly  reversed  its  position.    It  is  now  established  that  the  head 

Tenemlly  lower  than  the  breech,  even  from  the  commencement  of 
prelnanty  In  the  earlier  months  frequent  changes  of  position 
take  dace  through  the  festal  movements,  and  even  up  to  the  late 

I  nt I  s  he  proportion  of  head  presentations  is  not  so  great  as  _at 
m  term      Thus,  according  to  Churchill,  at  the  seventh  month  the 

™Ton  of  head  presentations  is,  among  living  children  only  83 

p^nCand  among  ^^^^"^ 
83  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  head  pr 
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number,  only  80  per  cent.  These  figures  show  also  that  the  pro- 
portion of  head  presentations  is  much  less  among  dead  children 
than  among  living  at  the  same  period  of  pregnancy. 

Changes  from  other  presentations  into  head  presentations  are 
more  frequent  than  the  converse,  and  a  transverse  or  oblique  is  more 
frequently  changed  than  a  breech 
presentation.    Although  changes 
from  the  head  into  a  breech  or 
transverse  presentation  are  rela- 
tively more  rare,  yet  they  do  not 
unfrequently  occur,  and  a  foetus 
has  been  observed  to  change  its 
position  from  head  to  breech  and 
vice  vend  as  many  as  six  times 
within  a  few  days.    The  chief 
causes  of  such  changes  are  strong 
movements  of  the  foetus  occurring 
in  conjunction  with  a  changed 
posture  of  the  mother.  Valenta, 
from  repeated  observations  made 
onnearly  1,000  pregnant  women, 
found  that  changes  of  presenta- 
tion occurred  in  42-4  per  cent, 
in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy*   The  presentation  be- 
comes progressively  more  stable 
as  the  end  of   pregnancy  ap- 
proaches, more  especially  in  pri- 
mipara?,  in  whom  the  head  rests 
lower  in  the  pelvis,  while  the 

Mf  «~  of  the  fundus 

from  ob^aC  r^t  S^^tTf  -  h°«™'. 
pelvis)  durin.  the  last  twTJ?   t  g  4  cases  of  infracted 

of  presentation  ZZgEl ft  ^ST^  *f*  ^ 
presentation  is  much  neat™  »k  P  \*  ,  16  lnstablllty  of  the 
exists,  especial  1  when  E  *ny  deform%  of  the  mother 

foetal  hea'd  ^e^Z  ^^  ^  ^ 

Causation  of  Head  Presentation.—There  itp  ,W  t,-  t 

-p.  of  the  i£ tf 2t fo&r ' ,t 


Kg.  58.-Outline  of  the  ovoid  uterus. 


G. 


*  Monataschrift  f.  Geburfc.  18C6. 
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effect  of  fetal  movements  excited  by  pressure  when  the  two  shapes 
do  not  correspond.  Some  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  which 
of  these  is  the  true  cause,  but  the  more  correct  view  is  to  regard 
them  all  as  having  an  influence.  As  the  foetus  is  immersed  in  fluid 
not  much  lighter  than  itself,  the  effect  of  gravity  will  depend,  not 
upon  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  when  in  air,  but  upon  the 
relative  specific  gravity  of  its  different  parts.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan 
has  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  foetal  head  is  greater  than 


Fig.  59.— Ovoid  form  of  foetus  at 
full  term. 


Fig.  60.— Adaptation  of  foetus  to 
uterus. 


that  of  the  decapitated  trunk.  Accordingly  when  the  fetus  is 
immersed  in  saline  fluid  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  itself 
it  lies  in  an  oblique  position,  its  head  lower  than  the  breech,  and 
the  right  side  lowest  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  liver.  If  allowed 
to  sink,  the  right  shoulder  generally  touches  the  bottom  first. 
Within  the  uterus  the  fetus  is  not  suspended  by  the  umbilical 
cord  except  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  pregnancy,  but  rests  on 
the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  uterine  wall.  When  the  woman  is 
standing  upright  it  rests  on  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  mcWto 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  the  normal  pe  vie  inclination 
being  somewhat  diminished  during  pregnancy  in  order  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  the  body.    UmU-v  these  circumstances  the  usual 
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on  her  hack,  A£L  ofthe  tZi^  IT"  V^i 
at  an  angle  of  about  55'  to  the  hSu     r„         wall>  .helmed 
gravity  favours  head  presenlatiou  hZ  ,    i  .       *  p0slt'on  aIso 

however,  the  woman  lies  on  her 
side,  the  fundus  uteri  drops  over 
by  its  own  weight,  and  then 
gravity  tends  to   displace  the 
head  from  the  os.    The  gravi- 
tation theory  accounts  for  head 
presentations  being  less  usual 
with   dead   children,   for  Dr 
Duncan  has  found  that  when 
the  child  has  died  in  utero  before 
labour,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  head  is  less  than  in  the  case 
oi  a  living  child,  and  the  fetus 
oiten  floats  with  the  head  highest 
m  a  saline  fluid  of  its  own 
specific  gravity. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  in 
cases  of  hydrocephalus  the  occur- 
rence of  presentations  other  than 
that  of  the  head  is  about  nine 
times  as  frequent  as  it  is  with 
nealthy  children.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  a  measure  by  the  fact 
hat  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

^S^i:^^t  «*  *  the  healthy  head 
however,  the  qxLtion  T 21  f-      ^  Weighfc'    In  ease, 

the  enlarged  S^Z^S^XA  tH  *°  *to  > 
the  uterus  ;  and  when  th»  L  Y  Ut°  the  lower  segment  of 
the  fetus  may  Lfi.tftf^,'"7  the  ^  <* 

^  uppermost  (see  Pig  6 1  f   TI     V       ^  ?CTUS  When  the 
^ect  of  gravity  is  t   LSffT  f°r  ^king  that  the 
-cumstats  i*7  foimd i n  tL  L^tl ^    to  account  for  all  the 
frequently  than  other  mr  &t  the  W  Prese^  more 

*  W,  a„d  a9  ~n%  ^ 

Jl  2 


Kg.  61. -Adaptation  of  hydrocephalic 
fcetus. 
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In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  shape  of  the  uterine 
cavity  is  definitely  pyriform,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost  (see  Fig. 
58,  p.  97),  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  its  walls  become  rigid 
under  the  influence  of  the  occasional  muscular  contractions  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  throughout  pregnancy.  The  shape  of  the 
fcetus  in  its  usual  attitude  is  also  pyriform,  and  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  uterus  when  the  head  is  downwards.  When  the  long  axis 
of  the  child  is  transverse  or  oblique,  the  pressure  of  the  contracting 


»  *  j.        *  Fig-  63  —Foetus  in  utero  at  fifth  month. 

Fig  62.-Adaptation  of  fcetus  and  uterus         fig.  t*J. 
in  breech  presentation. 

uterine  wall  tends  to  press  the  projecting  poles  towards  the  central 
xiteiine  > a  t  presentation  into  a  head  or 

Scl  itZ ^etiTe  the  pressureLs  exerted  upon  thefoatus 
iSpIv  to  excite  reflex  movements,  which  assist  m  changing  the 
no  S  VSeech  presentations  (Fig.  62),  the  f.tus  is  not  so 
position,    in  o         p  cephalic,  the  lower  segment 

well  adapted  to .  the  u e  me  av  y  P^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  body  of  the  uteius  i3emD  uu     y  ,        h        such  a 

that  the  uterine  contractions  would  fn  b  ^ 

presentation,  but  the f«£  « - \  and'it  is  probable 
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amnii  is  relatively  abundant,  and  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem 
branes  it  »  rare  for  a  change  of  presentation  to  occur.  That^uSi 

pLtnltion  P  ntane°US  V6rS10n  hl  S°me  Cases  of  Moulder 

flJSjS  i-u  t&  6ffef  °f  refl6X  m°™llts  is  and 

tne  long  axis  of  the  child  has  no  longer  the  same  tonicity  TW 

rnfluences  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  change^nc taX  o 
.loathe  25  :n^^~ 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  MATERNAL  ORGANISM  CONSEQUENT 
UPON  PREGNANCY. 

Changes  in  the  Uterus. — From  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy an  increased  nutritive  energy  is  imparted  to  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus, including  the  breasts,  and  to  surrounding  parts,  but  more 
especially,  and  in  enormous  degree,  to  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ovum.  The  nulliparous  uterus 
weighs  about  an  ounce,  that  of  the  woman  who  has  borne  children 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  it  weighs 
twenty-eight  ounces  or  more,  not  including  the  blood  contained 
in  its  walls,  while  the  foetus  is  still  in  its  cavity.  The  length  of 
the  uterine  body  is  increased  from  about  l|  inches  to  about  12 
inches,  its  width  from  if  inches  to  about  9  inches.  The  cavity, 
which  in  the  nulliparous  uterus  is  almost  flattened,  and  has  cubical 
capacity  only  sufficient  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  mucus,  is  in- 
creased at  its  full  development  to  five  hundred  or  more  cubic  inches. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  dimensions  at  different  months 
according  to  Farre  and  Tanner  : — * 

Length.  Width.  Depth. 

End  of  3rd  month        4|—  5  4  3 


4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


Length. 

Width 

41—  5 

4 

5i-  6 
6  —  7 

5 

H 

8  —  9 

6* 

10  —11 

n 

11  —12 

8 

12  —14 

J2 

4 
5 
6 

61 
7 

8—9 


This  growth  affects  all  the  elements  of  the  uterus— the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscular  walls,  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  The  growth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane bv  which  the  decidua  is  formed  has  already  been  described. 
The  increase  of  the  area  of  the  muscular  wall  is  in  great  measure 

■  CyClop»dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  article,  "Uterus  and  its  Appendages," 


.  545. 
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-due  to  growth  rather  than  distension  by  the  ovum  within  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  for,  at  this  time,  the  uterine  cavity  is 
not  completely  filled  by  the  ovum,  and  an  almost  corresponding 
growth  of  the  uterus  takes  place  in  that  early  part  of  pregnancy  in 
cases  of  extra-uterine  fetation,  when  the  ovum  is  not  inside  the 
uterine  cavity.    In  the  later 
months  distension  has  more 
influence,  and  the  muscular 
wall  no  longer  increases  in 
thickness,  but  becomes  some- 
what thinner   than  before. 
Its   thickness  at  full  term 
varies  much  in  different  cases, 
and  thus  accounts  for  great 
varieties   in   the  expulsive 

power  of   the   uterus.  It 

generally  varies  from  A  to  £ 

inch,  except  over  the  placental 

site,  where  it  is  greater. 
A  marked  change  in  the 

tissue  of  the  muscular  wall 

takes  place  by  the  develop- 
ment of  enormous  involun- 
tary muscular  fibres,  often  as 

much  as  ten  times  the  length 

and  five  times  the  thickness 

of  those  seen  in  the  unim- 

pregnated  uterus.  These  may 

arise  in  part  by  the  growth 

of    the    original  muscular 

fibres,  but  partly  also  by  the 

development  of  the  embryonic 

nucleated  muscular  fibre-cells 

having  a  length  not  much 
greater  than  their  thickness, 

which  exist  in  the  unimpreg- 

nated   uterus.      These  are 

loped  Wiethe  mClar  file,  <*1M"  «•»  «  to* 


fibre  crtu'J^  701110  nucleated  muscular 
3  4     M      ,,°f  fih,e  impregnated  uterus, 
ftff^  fibre-ceiis  of  t]le     yid  ut 
ui  different  stages  of  development. 
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but  these  are  not  so  definite  or  so  easily  separable  as  the  circular 
and  longitudinal  layers  forming  the  walls  of  other  hollow  viscera, 
as  the  intestines.  The  external  layer  is  thin,  and  consists  mainly 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  the  longitudinal  arranged  on 
the  back  and  front  of  the  uterus,  the  transverse  spreading  towards 
the  sides  and  extending  over  the  broad  ligaments,  while  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  they  surround  that  organ  (Fig.  65). 
The  middle  layer  is  the  thickest  and  strongest,  especially  towards 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  fibres  which  interlace  in 
various  directions  and  surround  the  uterine  arteries.    They  must 


Fi<,  65  —External  layer  of  muscular  Kg.  66— Internal  layer  of  muscular 

fibres  of  gravid  uterus.  fibres  of  gravid  uterus. 

therefore  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  by  their  contraction  ; 
and  when  the  emptying  of  the  uterus  allows  a  more  complete  re- 
traction of  the  fibres  and  shrinking  of  the  uterine  wall,  they  close 
the  canals  of  the  vessels  entirely,  and  so  prevent  hemorrhage  after 
the  separation  of  the  placenta.  The  internal  layer  is  compara- 
tively thin.  The  fibres  are  arranged  circularly  round  the  axis  of 
the  uterus  at  its  centre  and  lower  part,  but  at  the  upper  part  cir- 
cularly round  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Hence  this  coat 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  the  circular  muscles  surrounding  the  two  horns  of  the 
uterus  in  those  animals  which  possess  a  uterus  bicorms.  According 
to  William  Hunter,  even  the  internal  coat  loses  its  regularity  at 
the  placental  site,  and  the  fibres  are  there  interlaced  irregularly 
around  the  vessels,  the  effect  of  which  arrangement  m  the  arrest  of 
hemorrhage  is  obvious.    A  strong  circular  band  of  fibres  surrounds 
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the  internal  os  uteri,  and  forms  a  true  sphincter  to  the  uterine 

X!'2rtZZ     .StTgerfiland  readyt°  -tract  thin  ly 

other  part  of  the  circular  fibres.    This  sphincter  muscle  is  more 

manrfes  cluncally  than  it  is  on  dissection.    In  the  unimpreCTXd 

uterus  it  often  leaves  its  impression  as  a  tight  constricTn round a 

lammana  tent  used  for  dilatation  :  throughout  pregnancy  accorfrn" 

to  the  modern  doctrine,  it  holds  its  ground,  and  rSSdSto 

th0Ugh  {t  dUate  eW  *>  adimt  thTt  p  of  the 
finger  m  the  last  month  or  two.  Even  in  labour  it  may  show  undue 
spasmodic  rigidity,  when  it  ought  to  relax.    After  ZJfe 

ths  placental  sT  (  Ffe  4  5  *  "  ?  w«and  f«,°f 
™ay  be  large  enough  ZZJh'I  °<  f 

no  valves  and  their  walU  ,™  r,„+  \ ,  ,  S  rhe  veins  bave 
Their  course  is  gen IZ^ZllM^T^  f°m  the  uterine  tissue, 
bent  back  suddenly  uvL  Zl  f     V  and  is  oc^sionally 

"falciform  vXe  -  Thk  '  producin§  what  nas  been  caUed  I 
by  ^^t^S^^  aU7«  vessel  to  be  closed 
obvious  that  h^nToXge  mav  tate7  f^T  COntracti->  *  * 
"arteries,  to  ve?  ^jf^  *"  **»  "  ^ 

P^TtL^^^  a"  W 

around  the  glands  and  ves X  S  *t  7  P  SpaC6S'  more  esPecially 
the  serous  ^veri^^^*18  SST  "T^  ^  ^ 
goes  great  enlargement  in  ™  ^Pbatic  system  under- 

portant  function'bX  ^  d0UbtleSS  fulfils  ^  im- 

rapid  growth  of  th futem and  S  !        ^  Up°n 
-deliver,  ^P^L^T^^^ 
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for  the  proneness  to  absorption  of  septic  matter  which,  exists  after 
delivery.*  A  great  controversy  formerly  took  place  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  grew  during  pregnancy.  It  is  now 
established  that,  as  might  be  expected,  growth  does  take  place  in 
the  nerves,  including  the  so-called  "  ganglion  cervicale  uteri,"  to  fit 
the  uterus  for  the  process  of  labour,  in  which  both  reflex  action  and 
periodic  centric  discbarge  of  nervous  energy  play  important  parts. 
Even  during  pregnancy,  the  irritability  of  the  uterus  is  considerably 
increased.  Uterine  contractions,  generally  painless,  are  readily 
excited  by  stimulus,  and  such  contractions  take  place  at  intervals 
even  without  any  stimulus.  The  contractions  are  of  service  in 
promoting  the  circulation  through  the  uterine  walls  by  emptying 
from  time  to  time  the  large  venous  sinuses.  Their  importance 
as  regards  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  will  be  further  explained 
hereafter. 

Size  of  the  Uterus  in  the  successive  months  of  Preg- 
nancy.—In  the  first  three  months  the  body  of  the  uterus  grows 
more  in  its  breadth  and  depth  than  in  its  length.    Hence  the 
pyriform  shape  of  the  organ,  though  maintained  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  first  three  months,  is  gradually  lost.    By  the  end  of 
the  third  month  the  whole  uterus  has  become  more  globular,  the 
growth  of  the  cervix  being  trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  body, 
and  it  retains  this  globular  or  egg-shaped  form  up  to  the  sixth 
month  (see  Fig.  63,  p.  100).    From  the  sixth  month  onwards,  the 
foetus  in  its  usual  attitude  begins  to  be  accommodated  to  the  shape 
of  the  uterus,  instead  of  floating  in  any  position,  and  to  correspond 
with  this  necessity,  the  growth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  uterus 
again  predominates,  and  the  organ  again  acquires  a  pear-shaped  form 
the  lower  segment  generaUy  containing  the  foetal  head.  In  abnormal 
presentations  of  the  foetus  and  deformities  of  the  spine  or  pelvis,  the 
shape  of  the  uterus  may  be  considerably  modified.    In  the  first 
three  or  four  months,  the  weight  of  the  fundus  causes  an  increase  ot 
the  normal  slight  antiflexion  of  the  xmimpregnated  uterus  About 
the  fourth  month  the  uterus  usually  first  comes  into  contact  with 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  readily  detected  on  external  exami- 
nation of  the  abdomen,  although  its  increased  size  may  be  detected 
on  bimanual  examination  at  a  very  early  stage.    Soon  after  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month,  its  upper  limit  reaches  the  level  of  the  umbi- 
licus, at  the  seventh  month  it  is  halfway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
*  W  1,  maintained  by  Dr.  Hoggan  (Obstet.  Trans.  XX3H.)  that  the  usual  account  of 

serous  surface. 
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the  edges  of  the  ribs  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  month  it  reaches 
the  epigastrium  and  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  its  upper  limit  becomes  somewhat  lower  when  the  woman 
is  standing  upright,  the  whole  uterus  sinking  deeper  into  the  pelX 
Owmg  to  the  pelvic  inclination,  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  later 
months,  when  the  woman  is  standing  upright,  rests  upon  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  as  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  abdominal 
wall  supports  a  greater  share  of  its  weight  than  the  pelvi  The 
uterus  being  flaccid  in  the  absence  of  contractions,  its  shape  is  affected 

lr^t:t^%]0th  ^  ^  ^  «*  Positio-Xe 
cially  m  the  latter,  it  becomes  spread  out  laterally,  and  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  diminished.  The  intestines  He  chiefly  behind 
and  above  the  uterus,  but,  in  the  dorsal  position,  they  come  further 
down  m  front  over  its  upper  margin.  The  ais  of  the  uteri  s 
rarely  central,  and>  as  ^  ^  it  I  m^r 

quently  inclined  toward  the  right  side.  This  inclination  a^ars  to 
depend  partly  up  on  congenital  tendency,  partly  upon  the^e,  e 
of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  toward  the  left  side  anHar  lv 
upon  gravity,  since  most  persons,  on  account  of  the  weiXt  o ^  the 
iver,  prefer  to  lie  more  frequently  on  the  right  side     The  proiec 

c  ency  of  the  pregnant  uterus  to  fall  to  one  side  or  other  in  thP 
a  sSLToSn  onbddf n  t0  ^  ™Wi0»>  th^  is^  l^a So 

gradually  spread  out  from  above  d^warf'and  ITi  \T 

mencement  of  definite  lalvm,  „  1    lulLTIiecluentlyJ  until  the  coin- 
however,  genera ll  v  tw/nf       ^    ?  Ve^  ^eptional  cases, 
•so  that  hfbal of  mZlL^8**'^™™  ^  be  exPan^d 
weeks  before ^SJTw     TV*™  the  external  os>  for  «»ne 
miiltipari^J^^^1^  mfe  fre^*%,  especially  in 

month  or  'so  of  preJn^l  °f  *e  intemal  08  in 

and'  feel  the  fJ»  8       7\  SUfficieilt  to  le*  the  finger  pass  through 

^^X^STT8,      ^  —  ^cervix  still 

separate  cavity,  unoccupied  by  the  bag  of  membranes.* 

t^^^^^™*^*™  been  revived  bv  Bandl  sup- 
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Softening. — From  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  a  softening 
begins  in  the  texture  of  the  cervix,  owing  to  congestion  and  the 

apparent  internal  os,  which  closes  the  cervical  canal  above  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
He  believes  that  in  the  later  months  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  canal  becomes  enor- 
mously dilated,  so  that  the  true  internal  os  lies  at  a  point  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  internal  os  should  be  denned  as  the 
point  where  the  mucous  membrane  changes  its  character,  the  determination  of  which 
is  often  uncertain  in  pregnancy,  or  as  that  where  the  strongest  ring  of  sphincter 
muscle  is  situated.  The  latter  definition  appears  preferable,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
applicable  to  the  infantile  uterus,  in  which  the  arbor  vitee  of  the  cervical  mucous 
membrane  extends  some  way  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Adopting  this  definition, 
the  evidence  greatly  preponderates  that,  setting  aside  the  very  exceptional  cases  of 
primiparae  noted  above,  the  upper  limit  of  the  cervical  canal  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy  is  the  true  clinical  internal  os,  possessing  its  powerful  ring  of  sphincter 
muscle,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  characters  of  cervical  mucous  membrane  may 
sometimes  extend  higher  up,  or  that  the  lower  margin  of  decidua  may  have  lost  its 
characteristic  appearance.  This  appears  to  be  especially  demonstrated  by  the  case  of 
placenta  prsevia.  For,  if  an  examination  be  made  at  the  first  onset  of  haemorrhage,  it 
may  often  be  observed  that  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cervical  canal  is  as  yet  but  slightly 
dilated,  and  that  the  placenta  is,  in  some  places,  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
uterine  body  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  orifice.  Specimens  have  also  been  described, 
notably  by  Matthews  Duncan,  Angus  Macdonald,  and  Muller,  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  the  membranes  were  found  attached  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  same 
orifice,  at  which  orifice  also  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  appeared  to  begin.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  specimen  of  a  uterus  of  a  primipara  at  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  described  by  Marchand,  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  expansion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervix,  but  the  microscopic  examination  of  this  part  was  not  satisfactory. 
(Hart's  Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy  ;  Plate  XXXTV.,  Fig.  4.)  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  primiparse  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  canal  may  become  slightly 
opened  up  in  pregnancy,  but  that,  in  multipara,  this  portion  has  become  functionally 
uterine,  and  developes  a  decidual  membrane  from  the  first. 

The  following  use  of  terms  should  be  understood  :— Muller' s  ring  is  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  cervical  canal  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  This  is  probably,  at  any  rate 
in  multipara,  identical  with  the  true  internal  os. 

By  Bandl's  ring  is  meant  a  line  felt,  during  labour,  as  a  projecting  ridge  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  or  sometimes  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
the  pubes  as  a  line  of  depression.  By  Bandl  himself  and  others  this  is  held  to  be  the 
internal  os.  By  others  again  it  is  thought  to  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  the  internal  os, 
and  to  be  the  demarcation  between  the  stretched  and  the  thickened  segment  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterine  body  ;  and,  on  this  view  of  its  nature,  it  has  been  termed 
the  retraction  ring.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
does  not  necessarily  become  thinned  by  stretching.  For,  although  the  transverse 
stretching  necessary  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foetus  must  tend  to  make  it  thinner, 
the  effect  of  this  may  be  counteracted  by  the  longitudinal  shrinking  produced  by 
retraction  It  is  possible,  therefore,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  for  the  internal  os  and 
the  retraction  ring  to  coincide,  or  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 
Experience  shows  that,  if  a  woman  dies  during  or  shortly  after  labour,  the  uterus  post 
mortem  frequently  shows  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  thickened  and 
the  thinned  segment,  nor  any  projecting  ridge,  but  only  a  gradual  transition.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  definite  ridge  of  constriction  inwards  can  be  produced  anywhere 
Pxcent  bv  the  strongest  band  of  sphincter  muscle,  unless  it  merely  corresponds  to  a 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  foetus,  as  between  its  head  and  trunk,  or  above  its 
arm  lying  transversely.  A  ridge  due  to  the  latter  cause  is  observable  m  several  frozen 
sections  and  may  easily  be  a  source  of  error.   In  any  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 

toSitfro^  ,     •  ™ 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  papers: -Duncan,  "Researches  in Ob- 
stetrics  ^pp  2T3-273;  Macdonald,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1877;  Bandl,  "Ueber 
to  V«haUen  dcs  Uterus  und  Cervix  in  dev  Schwaugerschaft,"  Stuttgart,  1876  ;  alao 
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effusion  of  serum  in  its  substance.    As  early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  a  softening  of  superficial  tissue  just  at  the  tip  of  the  cervix 
may  be  detected.    From  this  part  the  softening  spreads  both  more 
deeply  into  the  tissue  and  upwards  towards  the  uterus.  Towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy  the  softening  is  sometimes  so  extreme,  that  an 
inexperienced  person  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cervix 
from  the  vagina.    By  the  fourth  month  the  softening  is  generally 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  characteristic,  although  in  some  cases  of 
multipara*  where  there  has  been  a  previous  induration  of  the  cervix 
the  softening  is  much  later  in  making  itself  manifest.    If,  however 
a  woman  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  later  montbs  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
cemx  is  W  to  be  unsoftened,  and  projecting  into  the  vagina  as 
in  the  xmimpregnated  state,  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that 


67.— Os  and  cervix  uteri  at 

,  ,T d  r^?nth  of  Pregnancy 
(after  Tyler  Smith): 


Fig.  68— Apparent  shortening  of  oa 
and  cervix  at  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy  (after  Tyler  Smith). 


he  supposed  pregnancy  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  intra-uterine  On 
the  other  hand,  very  marked  softening  may  exist  without  any  pre  " 
nancy,  as  m  some  exceptional  cases  of  fibroid  tumours.  The  absence 
of  softening  is  thus  of  more  decisive  value  as  a  negative  thanTt! 
presence  as  a  positive  sign.  egauve,  tnan  its 

►   Apparent  Shortening.— Besides  this  softening,  there  is  an  anmrent 

utrnTg  ?  f  """J'  "  f6lt  °n  Va§inal  £  * *  Ht  - 

upon  this  shortening  that  the  old  theory  about  the  cervica  cavity 
being  taken  up  into  that  of  the  uterus  was  lately  biec  o£ 

S68orte  ifnLas  seen  and  felt  from  the  ^ 

lenth  of  tT8'       '   7^  ^  «PPOrtunily  occurs  of  examining  the 
length  of  the  cervical  canal,  either  after  death,  or  from  the  extend 
os  being  pa  ulous  enough  to  allow  the  finger  to  be  passed  inTo  i  ? 
»  almost  always  found  that  the  canal  is  lengthened  rather  than 
shortened,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  unimpregnald  ute^ 

Anatomy,-  pp  M,  J^^B^^Zi^  ^^J^  **** 
the  Anatomy  of  Labour  as  exhibited  in  Frozen  Sectiona.'-      P"       '  and  Atlas-  0n 
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The  apparent  shortening  depends  upon  two  causes.  The  first  is 
the  thickening  and  extension  of  the  uterine  wall,  coupled  with  the 
loosening  of  the  vaginal  tissue  adjoining,  and  a  traction  upwards 
exercised  by  the  enlarging  uterus  upon  the  cervix  as  it  rises  higher 
into  the  abdomen.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  projection  of  the  lip 

of  the  cervix  into  the  vagina  may 
become  less,  without  any  diminution 
of  its  distance  from  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  (see  Fig.  69).  This  is 
especially  marked  as  regards  the 
anterior  Up  of  the  cervix,  because 
the  prominence  of  the  uterine  wall 
in  front,  due  to  its  expansion,  is 
generally  increased  by  a  bulging 
outward,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
foetal  head  resting  in  that  situation, 
and  thus  the  angle  between  the 
anterior  lip  and  the  vaginal  wall 
tends  to  become  effaced.  The  second 
cause  is  the  alteration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cervical  canal.  This  is 
generally  somewhat  flexed  forward, 
even  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus. 
As  pregnancy  advances,  it  generally 
becomes  more  and  more  inclined 
forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of 
the  uterus,  so  that  the  two  meet  at 
an  angle  at  the  internal  os.  By 
this  means,  the  lips  of  the  cervix 
may  become  approximated  to  the 
uterine  cavity,  although  the  length 
of  the  cervical  canal  is  actually 
being  increased,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69. 
Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
cervix  uteri  becomes  more  difficult 
to  reach,  since  it  is  drawn  upward  by  the  uterus  rising  into  the 
abdomen,  and  frequently,  in  addition,  is  tilted  backward  toward  the 
sacrum,  in  consequence  of  the  fundus  falling  forward  through  its 
own  weight. 

The  cervical  glands  secrete  a  thicker  mucus  than  usual  during 
pregnancy,  and  this  usually  forms  a  tenacious  white  mucous  plug, 
rilling  up  the  cervical  canal.  In  parous  women,  if  there  is  a  pre- 
viously existing  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  laceration 
of  the  cervix  in  a  former  labour,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  so-called 


Fig.  69.— Diagram  to  illustrate  how 
there  may  be  apparent  shortening 
of  the  cervix,  as  seen  and  felt 
from  the  vagina,  without  any 
shortening  of  the  cervical  canal. 
The  upper  figure,  a,  shows  the 
cervix  at  about  the  third  month, 
the  lower,  b,  at  about  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  u,  cavity 
of  uterus ;  v,  vagina  ;  b,  blad- 
der. 
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erosion,  the  hypertrophied  papilla;,  or  villous  prominences,  become 
much  more  enlarged,  florid,  and  soft.  The  external  os  geneX 
becomes  more  patulous  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  but  this 

begin  with.  In  first  pregnancies  the  os  is  generally  closed  to  the 
finger  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  pregnancy.    In  multipara,  the  finge 

KffSXiK  mt0  the  cervix  111  the        « 5 

Changes  in  Vagina  and  other  adjacent  Parts  —The 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  walls  of   the  vagfna become 
hypertrophy,  and  its  secretion  increased.    From  about  the  Zd 
o  the  fourth  month  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  feels  stretched  from 
he  commencing  ascent  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  turgid     In  t£ 
later  months  there  is  so  much  hypertrophy  and  relaxation  of  fh! 
mucous  membrane  that,  notwithstanding  the  1  ^  of  L 
vagina,  it  tends  to  hang  in  folds,  which  appear  a?  the  vfilva  the 
prominence  covering  the  urethra  being  often  especMlv^kS 
The  nmcous  membrane  of  the  vulva  also  becomes  turSd  ami 
relaxed  the  secretion  of  the  follicles  increased,  the  veins el Led 
and  often  varicose,  the  vaginal   outlet  wider.     The  pr e  Ion 
of  the   pelvic  floor  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  bonv  Si f  U 
m   consequence,  notablv  increaserl      vu«  i  i  7  P  1S' 

much  increased 'in  thieves Z well' as  I  1  ^ .  hgaments  "™ 

of  the  hypertronhv  of  tl!  \      ~    6ngth'  111  consequence 

-uypenropny  ot  the  muscular  fibres  contfl.Twl  ^  \u 

of  the  fundus  uteri  L2nn  m         ,     expansion  upwards 
is  no  longer  n^yattC^a     ,   ^  ^  °Varian 
toward  the  lower  ^wt;  ^  ^ 

increased  in  length  nnrl  .Un  *  P  ,  ,  The  FalloPian  tubes  are 
P^taM.'SSw?  -^heirteection  becomes  nearly 
comes  to  be  »mm,!l  „l        ,  T1>«  Position  of  the  ovaries  thus 

the  uterus,  a„7nC  ts  ^7"^  f^T  °f 
lateum  in  the  ovarv  has  w*       ,  T?e  formIlti<>n  of  the  corpus 

maturation  o  fol,  Ls  s  all! I"  Y  -T™  &  43>'  F"rt"«' 
nancy,  but  this  ^ZZ^mFEg  "j*4  *=%  W 
head  of  superfcetation     wS  discussed  under  the 
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relaxation  as  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  nutritive  changes  affect 
even  the  pelvic  joints,  as  already  described  (see  p.  10) ;  increased 
deposit  of  external  fat  also  takes  place  about  tbe  pelvis  and  loins. 

Mechanical  Effects  on  other  Farts. — Mechanical  effects 
arise  partly  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus,  partly 
from  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  caused  by  its  presence. 
The  degree  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  tightness  of  the  abdominal 
"walls,  which  is  generally  much  greater  in  first  pregnancies.  The 
capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  chiefly  by  direct  pressure  of 
the  uterus.  Hence  there  is  a  more  frequent  need  for  micturition  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  addition,  urine  is  involuntarily  expelled,  espe- 
cially in  the  upright  position.  Constipation  is  often  troublesome, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  direct  pressure  upon  the 
rectum  as  to  general  interference  with  the  freedom  of  peristaltic 
movement  of  intestines.  Sometimes  the  pressure  on  the  veins 
causes  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  in  some  cases  also  of  the 
vulva ;  but  this  cedema  is  not  often  considerable  in  degree  unless 
there  is  some  additional  cause,  such  as  disorder  of  the  kidneys. 
When  there  is  any  tendency  to  imperfection  of  venous  circulation, 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and  vulva  often  become  varic^e, 
and  this  varicosity  may  become  very  severe  in  degree.  It  is 
relieved,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  recumbent  posture.  In  the 
abdominal  walls  a  certain  amount  of  growth  and  relaxation  as  well 
as  stretching  occurs.  The  umbilicus,  instead  of  forming  a  depres- 
sion, becomes  gradually  flattened  with  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
and,  in  the  later  months,  generally  forms  a  soft  prominence.  In 
women  whose  tissues  are  wanting  in  tone,  the  recti  are  sometimes 
separated  from  each  other  in  their  middle  and  upper  thirds— a 
condition  which  may  remain  permanent  after  delivery.  In  the 
last  three  months  of  pregnancy  skin-cracks  or  cutaneous  stria,  are 
generally  formed  from  the  effect  of  tension.  They  are  caused  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  disruption  of  the  deeper  connective  tissue 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  therefore  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  greatest  tension.  They  are  chiefly  seen  at  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  towards  the  lower  part,  running  longitudinally,  or  tending 
to  curve  round  the  umbilicus.  They  may  be  formed  also  upon  the 
breasts,  buttocks,  and  thighs.  Although  they  have  been  called 
linew  gravidarum  they  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  may  occur 
from  any  kind  of  distension,  even  from  the  rapid  growth  of  fat. 
Thev  have  the  appearance  of  short  spindle-shaped  lines,  generally 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  While  the  tension  lasts, 
they  are  reddish  or  bluish  ;  after  delivery  they  remain  as  opaque 
white  lines.  Sometimes  they  become  the  special  seat  of  cedema,  or 
of  distension  of  lymphatics,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  over 
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skin!*1'*  °f        Unif°rm  SUPP°rfc  afforded  ^  fche  elasticity  of  the 

nrP?J?ng^  ^  Breasts— Almost  from  the  very  outset  of 
w5     7  be  a  Sense  of  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the 

dand  '    t?  ^  ^  referred  to  the  nipples  or 

men  of  I       T7  be  as  the  continuation  and  clevelop- 

befl  thl  SUn( ,  SWtoms  ^metimes  felt  by  sensitive  women 
^^t°Tl  B^  the  sec01ld  actual 

2d Sw  *  ^reaStS  ^  beC0Qle  noticeable,  and  it  grows 

gradually  more  manifest  as  preguancy  advances.    The  enlargement 


nipple0  "  ift^T  ^£  ^ 

^ihe?o?^^  Td  blue  veills  may  be  ™ 

the  same  knotty  feel  aJ^^T^i*"  t0  fat  there  is  not 

More  cwSc ^JTSSM" 
The  nipples,  unless  when  Ln     i  ,  16  mpples  and  are°l«3- 

«  often  covered  with  minute  ^^!^  ^ly^ 
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the  small  quantity  of  secretion  which  oozes  from   them.  The 
areolae  become  enlarged  and  darkened  by  pigment.    This  change, 
however,  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  complexion  of  the 
woman.    In  dark  brunettes  the  areolse  may  become  almost  black, 
in  blondes  the  deposit  of  pigment  may  be  hardly  noticeable.  The 
glandular  tubercles  of  the  areola,  resembling  miniature  nipples,  ten 
to  twenty  in  number,  become  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  the  whole 
areola  moist,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin.    The  tubercles 
may  have  an  excretory  duct  from  which  a  little  milky  or  mucoid 
fluid  exudes.    In  the  later  months  there  is  developed  in  dark 
women  around  the  outer  part  of  the  areola  what  was  described 
by  Montgomery  as  the  secondary  areola.    The  appearance  is  that  of 
white  spots  on  a  darker  ground,  and  is  usually  compared  to  that  of 
colour  discharged  by  a  shower  of  drops  of  water,  falling  on  a  tinted 
ground.    The  secondary  areola  may  begin  to  be  visible  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  the  fifth  month,  and  its  presence  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  pregnancy  (see  Fig.  70).    Towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  breasts  droop  somewhat,  and  the  nipples  become 
directed  downward,  so  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  infant  to  seize. 

It  is  possible  in  many  cases  as  early  as  the  third  month  to 
squeeze  a  drop  of  secretion  from  the  breasts  by  dexterously  com- 
pressing them  from  the  base  toward  the  nipple.  As  pregnancy 
advances  this  becomes  increasingly  easy.  The  product  formed  by 
the  mammary  gland  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution  is  not  milk,  but  a 
mucoid  fluid*  and  accordingly  the  drop  so  squeezed  out  is  quite 
clear  and  transparent.  Later  on  in  pregnancy  some  opaque  white 
material  is  generally  seen,  mixed  with  the  clear  mucoid  fluid.  On 
microscopic  examination  this  is  found  to  consist  of  the  so-called 
«  colostrum  corpuscles,"  similar  to  those  found  in  the  first  secretion 
after  delivery.  While  mucoid  fluid  may  be  found  in  conditions  ot 
irritation  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  or  in  spurious  pregnancy,  colostrum 
is  an  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  certain  proof  of  pregnancy,  uterine 
or  extra-uterine.  . 

Diaqnostic  Value  of  Mammary  Changes.— Changes  in  the  breasts 
similar  to  the  early  stages  of  those  associated  with  pregnancy  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  connection  with  various  uterine  and  ovarian 
disorders,  and  especially  with  the  so-called  « pseudo-cyesis  or 
imaginary  pregnancy,  found  mostly  in  women  whose  menstruation 
"  b  coining  irregular  with  the  approach  of  the  menopause 
Mammary  changes  also  sometimes  occur  when  women  have  reason 
to  expect  pregnancy,  as  shortly  after  marriage,  or  after  illicit  mter- 
couie.    After  a  previous  pregnancy  they  are  of  little  diagnostic 

•  See  Creighton,  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast,"  p.  49- 
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nothing  more  than  a  miscarriage  has  taken  pla  f  in  the  " 
young  woman  suspected  of  preenanrv    tht  ?      86  °f  a 

breasts  is  of  very  Ireat  thaJh  £?  7'.,        exam^ation  of  the 
vcij  great  tnougn  not  of  decisive  value     Tt  W 

neceadtv  for  Jirlt^^tl0n»  and  ma^  indicate  the 

lookatL  b^  e^^SL  "\  f°me.fcuse  be  found  to 
suspicions  to  r:;0mean  WlT'ln  ^aht^  ^  ^  °f  ™ 

itTsts^  of  compt^ 

before  other  sign^ex st  excent  ^^      ^  an  ^  staSe> 
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when  it  is  visible  but  it  doe,  7      °k  18  Str°nS  evide^e 

positive  proof  may'  be  obtain  S  i  1  ******  UUtU  the  Sta^e  whe» 
of  the  Sterus  ~      T    i  6Xamination  and  auscultation 

suckling  a  prions  ch^  tbetn  oT^  ^  ^ 

rather  in  suppression  of'  the  mfk  thanT"^  18  ?  *  f°lUld 
activity.  UK  tnan  m  increased  mammary 

Changes  in  the  Body  generally. 

in^t^;cstrtity  i blood  in  the  h°*y  - 

found  that  the  rapiZ of the nutf^  "^J1031'  and  as  it  is  not 
the  cavities  of  the  heari  must  ^^^sed  in  pregnant  women, 

at  each  stroke,  if  th ^  circukt  on i  t  f  S°  "  t0  ^  more  hl°°* 
J-  W  actually  ^iE^  dt^t "  ^  ™S 

hypertrophy,  which  appears  to  be  IZ  dllatatlon  *  associated 
dilatation,  but  to  go   S       Jl"?  comPe^atory  to  the 

Thus  women  who  are  8nWecT  to  Sa  ^  drCU]atio11- 

exempt  from  them  during  ^o^11^1113  at  °ther  tim<*  ™y  be 

fc^s^ix^^v^      Uood.  it 

P-les,  and  also^c^y ^  "  ^  ^ 
albumen.    A  certain  degree  of  thk  S  Sang^  m 

dependent  upon  the  activil  of  ^  18  P^010^,  and 

amount  of  nutriment  drawn  Lm  Z  TT?  t^'  and  th* 
uterus.    The  frequent  cale"  £  ^  \  ■     °d  by  the  fcetus  aud  the 
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nourishing  food  which  pregnancy  calls  for.  The  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  increased  during  pregnancy,  and  thus,  if  a  sphygmographic 
tracing  is  taken  of  the  pulse,  the  artery  will  bear  a  stronger  pressure 
of  the  spring,  and  the  "  tidal  "  or  "  predicrotic  "  wave  in  the  pulse- 
curve  is  more  marked.  Since  a  similar  increase  of  blood-pressure 
occurs  in  chlorosis,  in  which  condition  there  is  also  impoverishment 
of  the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  blood-pressure  of 
pregnancy  is  the  cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of  the  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
altered  quality  of  the  blood  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  must  be  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  more  marked 
increase  of  pressure  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  whether  the 
increase  be  due,  in  either  case,  to  the  contraction  of  small  arterioles, 
or  to  an  altered  relation  between  the  blood  and  the  capillaries. 
With  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  must  be  associated  the  slight 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  spleen  which  takes  place 
in  pregnancy. 

Respiration. — As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs  in  pregnancy — an  increase 
which  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  There  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  for  the  space  lost  by  diminu- 
tion of  depth  is  made  up  for  by  increase  of  breadth  at  the  base  of 
the  thorax.  Freedom  of  respiration  is,  however,  interfered  with, 
since  the  presence  of  the  pregnant  uterus  limits  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  in  inspiration.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency  to  shortness  of 
breath  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Provision  is  indeed  to  some 
extent  made  by  nature  for  this  liability,  since  it  is  presumed  to  be 
with  a  reference  to  the  contingency  of  pregnancy  that  in  women 
respiration  is  habitually  thoracic  rather  than  abdominal,  while  in 
men  it  is  the  reverse. 

Puerperal  Osteophytes. — In  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  pregnant  women  calcareous  plates  are  formed  after  the  fifth 
month  on  the  interior  of  the  skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  these  have  been 
called  osteophytes  by  Rokitans"ky.  They  consist  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter.  They 
form  irregular  plates  about  |  inch  in  average  thickness,  connected 
more  intimately  with  the  bone  than  the  dura  mater.  These 
osteophytes  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  are  found  also  in 
consumptive  persons. 

Urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  probably  m  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  arterial  pressure,  since  the  increase  is  found 
to  be  in  the  water  rather  than  the  solid  constituents.  The  occurrence 
of  albuminuria  will  be  considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy. 
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Occasionally  a  very  small  quantify  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine  in 

suckling     When  it  occurs  it  is  attributed  to  the  resorption  of  su^ar 
from  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts.    A  peculiar  deposit  caHeTw Ze 
first  described  by  Nauche,  is  often  found  in  Murine  of  pClnt 
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A  cloud  firs  forms,  and  afterwards  rises  to  the  surface  to Tori  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

It  is  of  obvious  importance  for  every  medical  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  branch  of  practice,  to  acquire  skill  in  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy, since  almost  all  medical  and  surgical  diseases  are  liable 
to  be  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  that  state.  Moreover,  not  only 
may  it  -be  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patient  to  obtain  a  correct 
opinion,  but  the  result  will  inevitably  make  manifest  to  all  con- 
cerned the  medical  man's  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  in  the  diagnosis. 
He  will  naturally  incur  ridicule  if  he  is  found  to  have  overlooked 
or  mistaken  an  advanced  pregnancy,  and  may  find  the  result  still 
more  unpleasant  if  he  erroneously  accuses  of  pregnancy  a  virtuous 
unmarried  woman. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  the  probable  or  symp- 
tomatic signs,  depending  upon  the  changes  induced  in  the  maternal 
organism,  and  the  physical  or  direct  signs  afforded  by  the  growth 
of  the  uterus  and  the  ovum.  Of  these,  the  former  are  sufficient 
only  to  indicate  the  probability  of  pregnancy,  while  many  of  the 
latter  furnish  the  ground  for  an  absolute  diagnosis. 


Symptomatic  Signs  op  Pregnancy. 

Suppression  of  Menstruation. — The  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion is  commonly  the  first  sign  which  leads  a  woman  to  suspect 
herself  to  be  pregnant.  Its  significance  as  an  indication  of  pro- 
bable pregnancy  is  most  when  the  woman  appears  perfectly  healthy, 
without  any  auceinia  or  chlorosis,  and  when  previous  menstruation 
has  been  regular  and  not  too  scanty.  A  short  period  of  ameiior- 
rhoea  is  not  so  significant  as  a  longer  one.  The  amenorrhcea  is 
valuable  as  a  corroborative  sign  when  its  duration  corresponds  with 
the  indications  given  by  more  direct  signs,  such  as  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus.  Irregular  heemorrhages  during  pregnancy  may  be 
mistaken  for  menstruation.  A  more  genuine  menstruation  may 
occur  within  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  while  there  is 
still  a  space  between  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  refiexa. 
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Cases  are  even  reported  to  have  occurred  in  which  menstruation  has 
occurred  throughout  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  for  such  a  thing  to  occur  at  regular  intervals  In  such 
a  case  the  blood  could  probably  only  come  from  the  cervix  uteri  If 
however,  a  woman  who  imagines  herself  pregnant  menstruates*recm- 
larly,  however  scantily,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  preg- 
nancy is  not  genuine.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand 
that  suppression  of  menstruation  may  occur  from  various  emotional 
and  other  causes  without  marked  disturbance  of  health.  Temporarv 
cessation  of  menstruation  sometimes  occurs  shortly  after  marria-e 

Tte^ourse7  PregnanC7'       ^         ^  may  happen  after 

The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  during  the  amenorrhea  of  lactation 
Zr£um?mmm-  1Pl'e§nany  ™*  also  commence  in  the  midst  of 
even  t  Lamen°rf  ^  &™U\h™  causes,  and  sometimes 

W  ?        ^1     7°men  Wh°  haVe  never  ^nstruated  at  all. 
Special  carets,  therefore,  required  not  to  overlook  a  pregnancy  cf 
shorter  duration  than  would  correspond  to  the  dateof  the  Lenorrhcea 
The  medical  man  must  also  be  prepared  for  possible  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  woman.    Women  who  wish  to  conceal  pregnancy 

2Srrsswn  f the  menses' and  e™  ^4 

stam  their  linen  to  simulate  menstruation.    If  they  confess  the 

if  they  occur  without  apparent  iU-health,  or  are  assoc  ated  w  h 
ameuorrhcea,  or  with  obvious  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  The 
nausea  or  vountrng  of  pregnancy  most  frequently  occuTwL  t 

ac  ualvoluiuT  *  0f'»  ""erei  nausea  with  ' 

br Z  „T, ^''n«' »f  »m^'"ed  »erely  by  retching,  and  perhaps  the 

bedn  Xut  the  b!  • 8  7  , flmi  The3e  S3™1*>™  commonly 
oegm  about  the  begmmng  of  the  second  month,  and  are  relieved  or 
nubgated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  mouth.    Thev  u  av ltwever 

tbee;am'inaatllfCti:"rme,,UO  ^ "» 
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Physical  or  Direct  Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

Enlargement  of  the  Uterus  and  of  the  Abdomen. — 

For  examination  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  lie  on  her  hack 
on  a  flat  couch,  with  a  small  pillow  under  her  head,  but  not  under 
the  shoulders.  The  thighs  should  be  flexed  and  somewhat  separated, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  stays,  and  everything  tied  round  the  waist,  should  be 
unfastened,  and  the  skirts  slipped  down  so  as  to  uncover  the  abdo- 
men, keeping  the  pubes  covered.  It  is  generally  of  advantage  to 
have  the  skin  actually  uncovered,  to  allow  ocular  inspection  of  the 
state  of  the  umbilicus,  and  of  any  dark  line  which  may  exist,  but 
the  palpation  and  auscultation  may  be  carried  out,  if  necessary, 
through  a  thin  chemise  spread  flat  over  the  surface.  If  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  rigid,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look  up  to 
the  ceiling,  letting  her  head  rest  easily  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
her  attention  should  be  distracted  by  conversation  while  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  gradually  overcomes  the  muscular  resistance. 

By  palpation  and  percussion  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the 
enlargement  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus,  if  such  exists,  are 
made  out. 

Within  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy  the  abdomen  may  be- 
come somewhat  flatter  than  before,  from  the  uterus  sinking  lower 
into  the  pelvis  through  its  increased  weight.  By  the  third  month 
there  begins  to  be  some  enlargement  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  generally  in  the  fourth  month  that  it  first  becomes 
possible  to  feel  the  enlarged  uterus  in  the  hypogastric  region  by 
external  examination  only. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  uterus  in  the  different  months  of 
pregnancy  have  already  been  described  (p.  106).    In  the  earlier 
months  the  consistence  of  the  uterus,  except  when  in  a  state  of  con- 
traction, is  soft  and  elastic,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  rather  for  an  ovarian  cyst  or  fibro-cystic  tumour  than  for  an 
ordinary  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus.    Later  on,  its  consistency  be- 
comes quite  characteristic,  and  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  certain  diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy.    The  hand  receives  the  impression  of  a  solid 
body — the  foetus,  floating  in  liquid — the  liquor  amnii.    Near  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  the  actual  parts  of  the  foetus,  the  head,  the  back, 
limbs,  and  breech  may  be  made  out  by  palpation.  Sometimes, 
when  the  liquor  amnii  is  abundant,  especially  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month,  a  fluid  thrill  may  be  felt  through  it,  resembling  that 
which  may  be  observed  in  a  simple  ovarian  cyst. 

To  estimate  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  months 
the  bimanual  examination  is  necessary.    To  gain  the  full  benefit  of 
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of£.       n  f  ,  6  empt7'         in  a  Ca8e  °f  anv  doubt,  ^  « 

often  well  to  secure  this  condition  by  passing  a  catheter.    If  a 

patient  is  very  nervous,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  very  rigid  it 
may  in  rare  cases  be  necessary,  if  it  is  important  to  make  a  diagnosis 
resnT'  *°  admi;nstf  an  ^aesthetic  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  patient  is  still  to  be  in  the  dorsal  position  as  for 
examination  of  the  abdomen.  The  physician  standing  at  the ri«h 
dutf  the  ^rV^  hisrightl-^eneaththe  thigh  and  nT 
into  h  1       ^    ger'  an0mted  ^  vaseline  or  oth^r  lubricant, 

palm  tI?7  mTT8  fingerS  bein^  bent  we]1  back  "P°»  the 
palm.    The  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without  any  intervening 


Fig.  71.-Method  of  bimanual  examination  of  uterus.   (After  Sims.) 

^tr^^^^^  -  too  close  to  the 
into  anteversion  so  that  tht  hn  *  «  US  and  hTinS  *t  forward 
the  two  hands  C  S° J, is  g-ped  between 
about  doin- this  thefirJ.     +i  f  tbere  18  au7  difficulty 

lation  by  rfrst  ™s  na  2  ,  *\va«ina  facilitate  the  manipu- 
the  oer^^H^^T*  bac^ayds  as  far  as  possible.  If 
the  third  and  f X  ™  *  ^  *  d°eS  in  the  course  of 
the  middle!"   well  as Tdfx' f   "  difficult  to  reacb> 

vagina,  and  an  a^W  tioL  1  \  T ?  ^  be  ^^ced  into  the 
obtained.  ^  ^  °f  about  a  <*  an  inch  thus 

globular  shape  may  be   n  O         ^  ?d  temle^  to  a 

7   6  mMe  out'    011  account  of  its  elasticity,  |  he 
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pregnant  uterus  has  the  peculiar  character  that  its  outline  is  not  so 
easily  defined  as  that  of  a  uterine  enlargement  of  similar  size  due  to 
hyperplasia  or  fibroid  tumour.  On  this  account,  it  may  be  missed 
by  an  unpractised  observer,  but  to  a  skilled  person,  this  very  quality 
is  the  most  characteristic  of  pregnancy.  If  an  occasional  hardening, 
due  to  the  intermittent  uterine  contractions  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis  is  still  further  confirmed. 
The  uterus,  if  unimpregnated,  can  be  rolled  between  the  fingers,  and 
the  absence  of  enlargement  positively  made  out.  Other  kinds  of 
enlargement,  due  to  hyperplasia  or  tumour,  are  generally  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  their  greater  hardness,  but  by  being  associated, 
not  with  amenorrhoea,  but  frequently  with  menorrhagia.  If  the 
elastic  enlargement  of  the  fundus  here  described  can  be  ascertained, 
and  if  it  agrees  in  size  with  the  duration  of  amenorrhoea,  and  if  in 
addition,  in  a  nulliparous  woman,  a  little  mucoid  secretion  can  be 
squeezed  from  the  breasts,  a  practically  certain  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 
may  be  made  even  within  the  first  two  or  three  months.  The 
medical  man  will,  however,  do  well  not  to  commit  his  credit  by  an 
absolutely  positive  opinion  until  he  obtains  the  more  certain  signs 
of  the  foetal  heart-sounds,  foetal  movements,  or  ballottement.  This 
method  of  diagnosing  pregnancy  by  the  bimanual  examination  of  the 
uterus  depends  greatly  upon  the  tactus  eruditus  gained  by  practice, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  inexperienced  overlook  a  preg- 
nancy of  as  much  as  three  months'  standing,  or  even  longer.  The 
student  should  therefore  lose  no  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  feel  of  the  fundus  uteri  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. 
The  only  condition  in  which  this  method  of  examination  fails  to 
afford  a  good  result,  is  when  the  fundus  uteri  is  partially  retroverted 
or  retroflexed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  fingers  of  the 
external  hand  sufficiently  behind  the  uterus  to  bring  it  forward  into 
a  position  of  anteversion.  Even  then,  the  administration  of  an 
anaesthetic  would  generally  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Vagina. — The  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  changes  in  the  cervix  and  vagina  has  already  been 
described  (pp.  107 — 111).  It  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  degree  of  change  discovered  corresponds  to  the  date  of 
pregnancy  as  estimated  by  the  size  of  the  uterus,  determined  by 
bimanual  or  abdominal  examination.  Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy 
in  multiparas,  the  finger  may  often  be  passed  through  the  cervix 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  the  membranes  and  presenting  part  of  the 
foetus.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  manipulation,  for  which  a  long 
finger  is  an  advantage,  the  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position, 
and  the  bladder  emptied.  The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the  cervical 
canal,  and  the  cervix  drawn  slightly  forward  by  its  means,  the 
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external  hand  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  fundus  backward,  until 
the  tip  of  the  finger  can  be  passed  through  the  internal  os  if  suffi- 
ciently patulous.    If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  cervix 
.   sufficiently  to  observe  its  softening  and  apparent  shortening  after  the 
third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  when  it  rises  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  vulva,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  patient  turn 
on  to  her  left  side,  if  the  examination  is  being  made  with  the  right 
band     It  is  then  possible  to  retract  the  perineum  more  thoroughly 
and  thus  to  reach  to  a  higher  level  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ' 
Violet  Coloration  of  Cervix  and  Vagina. -Besides  the 
changes  m  the  cervix  itself,  strongly  pulsating  arteries  may  often  be 
felt  in  its  neighbourhood  through  the  vault  of  the  vagina  in  earlv 
pregnancy.  _  These,  however,  may  be  found  also  in  the  case  of 
periuterine  inflammation,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  tumours,  especially 
fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus.    A  sign  of  more  importance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  violet  coloration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  and  vulva. 
The  colour  differs  from  that  produced  by  active  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  by  its  bluer  tint,  due  to  its  being 
the  effect  of  venous  obstruction,  the  result  of  pressure.    The  blue 
tint  is  first  to  be  recognised  in  the  cervix  itself,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  an  assistance  to  diagnosis,  within  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy,  to  examine  the  cervix  with  a  Ferguson's  speculum, 
turn  T      appearanCe'  h0Wever' mav  result  the  pressure  of  a 


Intermittent  Uterine  Contractions.-Throughout  preg- 
nancy  g^  contractions  of  ^  |        P  S 

ZZVtl  Irt  rge  °  iT"  nei>V0US  W'  and  contrac- 
tions ma>  often  be  excited  by  manipulation  of  the  uterus.  That 

bv  (h^fact  Tl6ly  depend  lip°n  extemal  stimul«s> is  P*>ved 

by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  may  sometimes  be  found  tense  when  the 

hand  is  first  laid  upon  it.  The  tense  condition  generally  lasts  for  a 
Zln  °?  t7;rese-bli"g  *  its  duration  a  labour  pain.  7  It  n  ay  be 
pos able  to  detect  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxationTthe 
uterus  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  do  so  as  pregnanc^lvances  T 
may  often  however  be  necessary  to  watch  the&  casefor  Tn e  km  e 

of  Rravkv  lts  ™  1  relaXat!°n; the  «te™  ^es  flaccid  under  the  action 
Lfvlf't        ?  T  ls\lndlstinct,  and  the  fcetus,  if  large,  can  be 

r  eLts  trnTt  f?  ^    Durbg  a  COntiaction  *  «  more 
in  fro.f  i     i  Py  \  Tm  Shape'  80  that  ft  becomes  more  prominent 
2  ffront'  lts  b^ndanes  become  definite,  and  the  tenseness  of  k 
surface  prevents  the  parts  of  the  foetus  from  being tSy  *? 
If  this  sign  is  obtained  in  a  strongly  marked  degre^^ proved 
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not  only  that  pregnancy  of  some  sort  exists,  but  that  it  is  intra- 
uterine.  In  the  case  of  a  soft  fibroid  tumour,  variations  of  density 
may  take  place  owing  to  uterine  contractions,  but  these  are  never 
so  strongly  marked  as  the  more  characteristic  changes  which  may 
be  observed  in  a  pregnant  uterus.  Similar  changes  might  con- 
ceivably occur  in  a  distended  bladder,  but  have  not  been  observed 
in  it,  and  it  seems  that  the  bladder,  when  over  distended,  loses  its 
contractile  power.  The  pregnant  uterus,  when  in  an  irritable  state, 
sometimes  remains  continuously  in  a  partially  contracted  and  tense 
condition,  and  it  may  then  be  impossible  to  detect  alterations  of 
tenseness  in  its  walls.  The  failure,  therefore,  after  repeated  attempts, 
to  detect  contractions,  does  not  prove  that  any  given  swelling  is  not 
the  uterus,  although,  if  the  presumed  pregnancy  is  at  an  advanced 
stage,  it  should  always  excite  suspicion  on  this  point. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  this  sign  is  of  special  value.  The 
first  is  when  an  irregular  tumour  exists,  and  there  is  doubt  whether 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus.  If  the 
hardening  of  contraction  extends  over  the  whole  mass,  it  is  proved 
that  the  whole  of  it,  however  irregular,  consists  of  the  uterus.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  when  the  foetus  is 
too  small  to  give  signs  of  its  life,  and  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  is  liable  even  to  be  tapped  under 
such  a  mistaken  diagnosis. 

Ballottement. — By  ballottement  (ballotter,  to  toss  up  like  a 
ball,)  is  meant  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  fingers  when  they  are 
placed  beneath  the  fcetus,  and,  as  it  were,  toss  it  up  in  the  liquor 
amnii.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ballottement,  internal  and  external, 
of  which  the  internal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as  a  sign  of  preg- 
nancy. Internal  ballottement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  index  finger,  or 
two  fingers,  of  one  hand  are  introduced  into  the  vagina,  while  the 
fundus  is  pressed  down  by  the  other  hand  or  by  an  assistant.  The 
uterus  is  brought  into  the  most  favourable  position  if  the  woman 
takes  a  deep  breath,  and  then  holds  her  breath  for  a  moment.  The 
finger  in  the  vagina,  with  its  tip  resting  just  in  front  of  the  cervix, 
then  gives  a  sudden  but  gentle  push  or  jerk  upwards.  The  hard 
foetal  head,  which  is  frequently  resting  at  this  spot,  is  felt  to  recede 
from  the  finger,  and,  after  a  moment's  interval,  to  return  with  a 
gentle  tap.  This  constitutes  the  complete  sign  of  ballottement,  but 
sufficiently  characteristic  evidence  may  often  be  obtained  even  if  a 
distinct  return-tap  cannot  be  made  out,  provided  that  the  hard  body 
can  be  felt  to  recede,  and,  after  a  moment  or  two,  to  have  returned 
to  its  former  position.  If  the  foetal  head  does  not  rest  in  front  of 
the  cervix  when  the  woman  is  horizontal,  it  may  often  be  made  to 
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do  so,  and  to  give  the  sign  of  baUottement,  if  she  is  placed  in  a 
reclining  position,  with  the  shoulders  and  head  raised  but  supported 
by  pillows,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  vertical  or  its 
upper  extremity  inclined  somewhat  forward.     If  this  also  fails,  the 
finger  may  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  the  woman  stands 
upright.    If  any  other  part  than  the  head  is  presenting,  internal 
baUottement  cannot  so  easily  be  obtained.    BaUottement  is  chieflv 
available  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month,  and  is 
most  marked  about  the  middle  of  that  period.    It  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  m  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  month,  earlier  than  it  is 
possible  to  detect  the  foetal  heart-sounds,  and  it  is  at  this  early  stage 
that  this  sign  is  most  valuable.    In  the  last  two  months  of  preg- 
nancy the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  becomes  relatively  too  small  to 
allow  the  foetus  to  be  tossed  up,  but  the  hard  foetal  head,  if  pre- 
senting may  be  felt  through  the  uterine  wall  by  the  finger  placed 
m  front  of  the  cervix,  and  may  be  moved  by  it  to  some  extent 

of  t^Tf  bafU^ent  is  a  Positi™  sign  of  pregnancy,  though  not 
of  the  hfe  of  the  foetus,  if  detected  by  a  skilled  observer  An 
inexperienced  person  might  possibly  mistake  an  anteflexed  fundus 

thT^rr1^  r°dated  With  aScites>  for  the  ^talhead;  but 
the  anteflexed  fundus  would  not  give  the  distinct  return-tap  upon 

£S£ :        falClllUS  -f1  the  bladder  is  S^evMy  mentioned  as 

c8  Safnlv  hT         ^T1*1  1°  baUottement-     This  would  almost 
certainly  be  associated  with  symptoms  referable  to  the  bladder 
ana  would  easily  be  distinguished  by  passing  the  bladder  sound 
moreover,  there  would  probably  be  no  enlargement  of  the  fundt 

External  baUottement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  •  The 
woman  is  placed  in  the  lateral  or  semi-prone  position  so  that  the 
uterus  rests  against  the  couch,  or  overhangs  its  edge     C  hand  i 

are  laid  flat  beneath  the  uterus  at  any  point  where  a  firm  portion 
o  internal  baUottement.  This  sign  is  comparatively  valueless  in 
nto  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  to  allow  it  to  be  obtained 
^  b~1 18  S°  ^  adVaDCed  ^  °ther  ^  "e 
Fatal  Movements—Foetal  movements  probably  commence 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  Z! 

vanable.    The  first  leeluig  of  the  fatal  movements,  which  is  known 
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by  the  name  of  quickening,  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  uterus 
having  risen  sufficiently  into  the  abdomen  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  unaccustomed  sensation,  when  first  felt, 
especially  in  first  pregnancies,  often  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  faint- 
ness,  or  other  disagreeable  nervous  symptoms.  As  pregnancy 
advances,  the  motions  become  more  and  more  manifest;  in  the 
later  months  they  may  often  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  and  can  readily 
be  excited  by  stimulating  the  foetus  with  pressure  through  the 
abdominal  wall.  Foetal  movements  may  be  heard  on  auscultation 
before  they  are  recognised  by  the  mother,  and  before  the  foetal  heart 
is  audible.  The  sound  at  first  is  a  faint  thud,  later  in  pregnancy 
louder  thuds  or  taps  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  loud  scratching 
or  rubbing  noises,  as  the  f  cetal  extremities  scrape  against  the  interior 
of  the  uterus.  When  pregnancy  is  somewhat  advanced,  an  impulse 
against  the  stethoscope  may  often  be  felt  accompanying  the  sound. 
The  movements  may  sometimes  be  felt  from  the  abdomen  by  the 
physician  before  the  mother  feels  them,  and  at  an  earlier  stage  still, 
before  the  uterus  has  come  into  contact  with  the  abdomen,  they 
may  sometimes  be  felt  from  the  vagina,  or  on  bimanual  examination. 
Movements  may  be  felt  in  this  way  from  the  vagina  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  and  may  be  heard  on  auscultating 
the  abdomen  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

Recognition  of  foetal  movements  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosis, 
for  it  proves  not  only  pregnancy,  but  the  presence  of  a  living  foetus, 
and  often  it  does  this  when  the  foetal  heart  cannot  be  heard.  The 
subjective  sign  of  quickening  is  of  little  or  no  value,  for  sometimes 
women  fail  to  perceive  the  movements  up  to  quite  a  late  period  of 
pregnancy.  More  frequently,  even  women  who  have  borne  several 
children  mistake  intestinal  movements  for  those  of  a  fostus,  and  on 
this  ground  become  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  pregnant.  Even 
the  physician  will  find  a  faint  sound  of  foetal  movement  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  certain  about  than  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  must 
take  care  not  to  mistake  for  it  either  movements  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  or  those  of  the  intestines.  The  sign  is  greatly  confirmed 
if  the  movements  can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  There  is  one  case 
in  which  the  recognition  of  foetal  movements  by  feeling  from  the 
vagina  is  of  special  value.  This  is  when  pregnancy  is  complicated 
by  an  abdominal  tumour,  which  may  prevent  the  fundus  uteri  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls  up  to  a  much  later 
period  than  usual,  so  that  the  usual  signs,  on  auscultating  the 
abdomen,  are  entirely  absent,  and  even  the  enlargement  of  the  fundus 
uteri  may  be  obscured  by  the  presence  of  the  tumour. 

Uterine  Souffle  — The  uterine  souffle  is  a  soft  blowing  murmur, 
synchronous  with  the  maternal  pulse.    It  is  generally  heard  on  one 
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or  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  rather  low  down,  but  sometimes  it  is 
audible  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  fundus.    It  was  formerly 
called  the  placental  souffle,  from  the  belief  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  placenta.    This  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  heard 
for  some  days  after  delivery,  with  diminishing  intensity,  and  that  a 
similar  souffle  may  be  heard  in  some  cases  of  uterine  tumour     It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  uterine  souffle  has  its  origin  in  the 
large  arterial  branches  approaching  the  uterus  from  the  broad  la- 
ments and  entering  the  uterine  walls.    No  certain  inference  can  be 
derived  from  it  as  to  the  position  of  the  placenta.    The  arteries 
however  are  most  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placenta, 
and  it  the  souffle  is  heard  widely  over  the  fundus  in  front  there  is 
a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  the  placenta  being  attached  in 
iront.    The  converse  inference  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  absence 
of  a  souffle  m  front.    The  souffle  is  physically  explained,  partly  by 
the  presence  of  many  large  arterial  branches  having  tortuous  courses 
and  partly  by  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy' 
which  renders  it  more  prone  to  generate  a  murmur,  as  in  the  case 
ot  the  arterial  and  venous  murmurs  of  anamiia.     The  souffle  is 
loudest  when  the  blood  deterioration  is  greater  than  usual.  In 
some  such  cases  the  murmur  can  be  distinguished  as  being  double, 
5  tlleC°nf  andirter  dement  corresP°»diug  to  the  dicrotic  wave 

SucSt  .  "  I™"16  diff6rS  Sli^  fr0m  the  ™™ 

Produced  by  pressure  on  a  large  artery  in  that  it  swells  and  dies 

So  Tt°T  ?     ^  7'  ?d  "  g6nerally  S°fter-    This  P"*ably  i 
due  to  its  being  produced  m  a  number  of  arterial  branches  of  various 

sizes.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  puffing  of  the  engine  of  a  goods- 
tram  going  slowly  and  heard  from  a  distance.  Thfuterine  o  ffle 
of  pregnancy  has  also  the  special  character  that  it  is  very  variable 
at  different  times  in  the  same  person.  This  character  appeal  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  effect  of  contractions  of  the  uteru and 

com  "  ot °thP°n  tT S  "       P°Siti0n-    AS  a  »te™ 

a  tTme  ln,,  1  r  in  ^  and  tlier<%  often  fox 

a  time  louder,  sometimes  even  almost  whistling  in  tone     As  the 

contraction  reaches  its  height,  it  becomes  fainter,  and  may  be  even 
SZt  reSmfSitiS  °riginal  as      pain  pass's  off  The 

SZ;etaeS  ^  m°dified  t0  pressure  with 

The  uterine  souffle  may  be  heard  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  therefore  generally  earlier  than  the  foetal  hear  sound 
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diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  earlier  months,  when  the 
foetal  heart  cannot  be  detected.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  heard  in 
uterine  tumours,  but  these  are  rarely  associated  with  amenorrhoea. 
Moreover,  a  tumour  equal  in  size  to  a  uterus  pregnant  less  than 
four  and  a  half  months  rarely  gives  a  souffle.  If  the  souffle  is 
found  to  have  marked  variations  of  quality  and  loudness,  the  pre- 
sumption of  pregnancy  is  increased,  for  tumours  are  not  subject  to 
such  marked  contraction  as  the  pregnant  uterus.  A  souffle  may  be 
heard  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  not  so  constantly  as  in  normal 
pregnancy  ;  and,  if  heard,  it  would  not  be  so  likely  to  vary  in 
quality. 

Foetal  Heart-Sounds. — The  foetal  heart-sound  is  double,  like 
that  of  a  heart  in  after-life,  but  the  distinction  in  quality  between  the 
two  sounds  is  not  so  marked.  When  the  heart  is  heard  only  faintly, 
the  first  sound  alone  may  be  audible.  The  quality  of  the  sound 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  watch  (not  a  lever  watch)  ticking 
underneath  a  pillow.  The  student  can  however  best  learn  it  by 
listening  to  the  heart  of  an  infant  soon  after  birth.  The  rate  gene- 
rally varies  between  120  and  160  in  the  minute.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  the  rate  is  most  rapid  when  the  heart-sounds  first  begin 
to  be  heard,  while  the  fcetus  is  still  very  small,  and  that  it  diminishes 
in  rapidity  with  the  advance  of  pregnancy.  In  reality,  however, 
there  is  no  marked  progressive  change.  The  rapidity  of  the  heart 
is  much  increased,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  beats  in  the 
minute,  by  active  foetal  movements.  It  varies  also  to  some  extent 
in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  mother.  When  the  maternal 
pulse  is  rapid  on  account  of  fever,  the  rate  of  the  fcetal  heart  may 
be  increased  also,  although  not  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  the  adult  heart,  an  elevation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  makes  the  heart's  rapidity  less.  In  the  case  of  the  foetus, 
the  blood-pressure  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  affected  by  pressure  upon 
the  funis  and  placenta.  Thus,  during  a  labour  pain,  the  fcetal 
heart  becomes  slower,  and  resumes  its  former  rapidity  when  the 
pain  is  over.  During  a  head-last  delivery,  when  the  funis  is 
pressed  upon,  the  fcetal  pulse-rate,  as  observed  in  the  funis,  may 
become  very  slow,  and  a  sudden  and  great  increase  of  rapidity  may 
then  sometimes  be  noticed  the  instant  the  head  is  liberated.  The 
fcetal  heart-rate  also  becomes  slower  as  the  vitality  of  the  fcetus  is 
becoming  exhausted  by  prolonged  pressure  in  delivery  ;  and  thus,  in 
protracted  labour,  as  the  mother's  pulse  becomes  gradually  more 
rapid,  the  fcetal  heart  becomes  gradually  slower.  This  change  of 
rapidity  affords  a  valuable  sign  of  danger  to  the  child's  life.  In  this 
case  the  heart  only  gradually  returns,  after  delivery,  to  its  former 
rapidity  or  nearly  so.    The  fcetal  heart-sounds  can  generally  be 
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detected  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, generally  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week  Unde°r 
thTfif 7  ^vourab!e+c™^ces3  they  may  be  heard  as  early  as 

he  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  week,  and  they  become  progressively 
louder  as  pregnancy  advances.  6  y 

Jhe,f0etal  heart-so^s  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
signs  of  pregnancy.    If  they  are  recognised,  it  is  proved  that  pre. 
nancy  exists  with  a  living  fetus,  and  the  only^ossfble  fuSr 

I T^n  f     ?  i [V^nmed  pregnancy  has  reached  the  fifth  month 

l™  nf  ti°  mak6-the  Hstening  f0r  the  f^l-heart  one  of  the  early 
steps  of  the  examination.    If  it  is  detected,  only  a  confirmation  of 

fie  pregnancy  being  intra-uterine  is  required,  ^nd  thi  if  t  o  b  e 
found  m  the  changes  of  the  cervix,  the 'characters  of  the  uterine 
tumour  a nd  its  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation.  To  isten  for 
the  fetal  heart  perfect  quiet  in  the  room  must  be  secured  and  anV 
ticking  clock  should  be  stopped.    The  stethoscope  should  be  passed 

w       by  the  fingers,  or  allowed  to  touch  the  clothes  Some 
Prefer  a  binaural  stethoscope,  as  intensifying  sound I   but  I  W 
st  tTo  c       *  feil  \°  reV6al  the  feM  --/when  an  orcWy  cedar 

^-ZffiSZ^Ji^  If ifc — 

the  great  majority  of  cases  (see  Fig  57    n  ri  r  . 

it  i«  l-tn     ■  0t  PoilPart's  ligament  on  the  left  sirlP  Tf 

right  side     Fnr.i;,7  the  corresP°nding  position  on  the 

the  breech  the  fo^i  i    I     /     ,       the  fcetua  1S  presenting  by 

^  istmctiy,  and  sometimes  not  heard  at  all.     If,  therefore, 
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it  is  not  heard  at  the  first  attempt,  repeated  trials  should  be  made 
on  different  occasions,  and  it  must  not  he  assumed  that  the  child  is 
necessarily  dead,  if  the  foetal  heart  appears  for  a  time  to  have 
disappeared.  In  order  to  catch  the  foetal  heart-sounds  at  an  early- 
stage  of  pregnancy,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  observer's  ear 
being  practised  in  distinguishing  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
even  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  auscultation  in  general,  to  take 
opportunities  of  practising  this  form  of  it  in  particular.  When  the 
sounds  are  faint,  they  are  only  heard  over  a  very  limited  area.  If, 
therefore,  they  are  not  at  first  detected,  the  attempt  should  not  be 
given  up  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  uterus  has  been  explored. 
In  the  case  of  breech  presentation,  the  best  position  for  hearing  the 
sounds  may  be  above  the  umbilicus. 

The  chief  fallacy  which  is  likely  to  occur  is  the  mistaking  the 
woman's  heart-sounds,  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  a  similar 
situation,  especially  when  a  tumour  is  present,  for  those  of  a  foetus. 
If  the  mother's  pulse  is  slow,  while  the  foetal  heart  has  its  usual 
rapidity,  counting  the  two  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  them. 
If,  however,  the  woman's  pulse  is  rapid,  120  or  more,  great  care 
is  required.  The  radial  artery  should  be  felt  while  the  ear  rests 
upon  the  stethoscope.  If  the  sounds  heard  are  really  those  of  a 
foetal  heart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  will  not  continue  exactly 
synchronous  for  long  together,  even  though  their  rates  are  about 
the  same,  but  one  or  the  other  will  fall  behind.  Another  test, 
which  should  be  used  in  addition  in  any  case  of  doubt,  is  to  trace 
the  sounds  towards  the  woman's  heart.  Foetal  heart-sounds  will 
then  be  lost,  but  the  woman's  heart-sounds  will  become  gradually 
intensified. 

Variation  of  rate  of  heart  according  to  sex  and  size  of  foetus. — It 
has  been  found  that  the  average  rate  of  heart  is  more  rapid  in  girls 
than  in  boys.  The  average  for  all  children  is  about  132  per 
minute.  If  the  rate  much  exceeds  this,  say  amounts  to  140  or 
more,  there  is  a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  the  child  being 
a  girl ;  if  it  falls  much  below  it,  say  is  only  124  or  less,  in  favour 
of  its  being  a  boy.  The  observation  is  only  of  value  if  made 
before  labour  has  begun,  in  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  and 
while  the  foetus  is  quiet.  The  rapidity  of  the  heart,  however, 
varies  considerably  in  the  same  children  at  different  times  without 
any  obvious  cause,  and  hence  the  method  is  extremely  uncertain. 
Predictions  in  individual  cases  would  not  come  true  in  more  than 
two  cases  out  of  three  at  the  most.  There  have  been  also  observa- 
tions tending  to  show  that  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  slower,  the  larger 
the  child  ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  boys  have  slower 
pulse-rates  only  because  they  are  generally  larger  than  girls.  The 
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fact  that  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  heart's  rapidity  from  thP 
time  when  it  is  first  heard,  when  the  foetus  is  quhe  sZn  Z^ 
seem  to  be  rather  against  this  view.  At  the  six te  nth  week  I  have 
found  the  rapzdrty  to  be  not  greater  than  140  per  minute 

^^^^^^^^ 

»  —  U  raMly  a  ^  i  aDd         »  at  anott  .  Such 

ncrxi   " ia  subjected  to  —  r^s 

of  nreonflnpv     Tt  •    *  .         per  cent  of  cases  at  the  end 

it  s»  fetaT^sr1  value  * diag^ 

into  general  use.  kely'  however,  to  come 

Recapitulation  of  signs  in  order  a  ^  •  * 

in  the  second  month     WithhTa  verv  f™  f°re  COI™™Iy 

according  to  the  skill  Z  th?  1     X    ^  Weeis>  the  time  varying 

todn8  ^  4  t^alet  ttrna^^TT  ^  ^ 
of  the  second  month  (in  primimra^  sofw.  1  beginning 
tbe  cervix,  and  gradually  ^   In  hTg  the  tip  °f 

some  violet  coloration  oY  the cer™  as  tfT  °*  ^  m°nth 
commence.  By  the  he^TL  ibT^tF^  **7 
secretion  may  be  squeezed  from  the  brelt  r^T^1100? 
foetal  movements  may  possiblv  be  f  i  thlrd  month 
manually     From  t^AL     ■  h  from  the  vagma  or  bi- 

they  may  be  heaTd  froJ  T^f  "  ^  °f  ^  ^ 
fourth  month  they  mZ  also  >  Th '         fl0m  the  end  of  ^ 
mouth  the  chaugTs  7Uel!  In  the  fourth 

cervix  are  fienerallv  cLr  I     ^  ^  apparenfc  sh^ening  in  the 

rate,  at  the  end  of  i    LZhT     ,        ,    °mth  month>  or>  at  any 
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foetal  heart  is  generally  first  heard  during  the  fifth  month,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week,  but  sometimes  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month.  In  the  fifth  month  also,  the  secondary  areola 
sometimes  begins  to  be  visible  round  the  nipples.  From  this  time 
onward  all  the  signs  become  progressively  more  manifest,  except 
ballottement,  which  fails  in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  In  the 
last  two  months,  in  multipara?,  the  finger  may  sometimes  be  passed 
through  the  cervix,  and  feel  the  presenting  part. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.— A  diagnosis  of 
pregnancy  must  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  physical  or 
direct  signs  of  that  state,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go 
through  all  the  conditions  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy,  since  in  all  of  them  these  direct  signs  will  be  absent. 
In  a  case  of  doubt  the  order  of  investigation  should  be  to  ascertain, 
first,  that  some  tumour  is  present  in  the  abdomen  ;  secondly,  tbat 
it  is  the  enlarged  uterus ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  enlargement  is  due 
to  pregnancy.    It  is  chiefly  within  the  first  four  months,  and 
especially  the  first  three  months,  that  some  uncertainty  may  exist, 
but  a  month  or  two's  delay  will  then  always  solve  the  question. 
Within  the  first  four  months,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  due 
to  pregnancy  has  to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  fibroid 
tumour  or  chronic  hyperplasia,  and  the  distinction  may  generally 
be  made  by  the  peculiar  elasticity,  and  indehnite  outline,  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  dead 
ovum  may  be  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
uterus  in  such  a  case  may  become  hard.    The  nature  of  the  case 
will  then  generally  be  indicated  by  the  history,  especially  by  the 
absence  of  menstruation,  but  sometimes  can  only  be  cleared  up  by 
exploration  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    (See  Chapter  XXII.) 
The  tumour  formed  by  hcematometra,  or  distension  of  the  uterus 
with  retained  menstrual  secretion,  may  resemble  the  pregnant 
uterus,  though  generally  it  is  more  tense.    In  this  case,  there 
will  be  a  historv  of   spasmodic  pain  recurring  every  month  ; 
and  either  the  patient  will  be  a  girl  who  has  never  menstruated 
externally  or  there  will  have  been  some  cause,  such  as  an  operation 
on  the  cervix,  to  produce  occlusion  of  that  canal.    Moreover,  the 
impervious  state  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  may  be  detected  on  exam- 
ination    The  most  difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  are  those  m  winch 
pregnancy  is  complicated  with  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumour.  In 
heT  the  tumour  may  obscure  some  of  the  usual  positive  signs  ;  and 
ot  only  has  the  feet  of  pregnancy  to  be  made  out,  but  they  have 
o  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  which 
aL  generally  produces  an  irregular  mass  in  the  abdomen.  In  hese 
cases  the  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
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tumour  consists  of  the  uterus,  aud  whether  there  is  a  fcetus  inside 
or  outside  the  uterine  cavity.    The  diagnosis  of  rnvrJL^ 

many  of  the  more  superficial  signs  of  pregnancy  may  exist  sun 
pression  of  menstruation,  mammary  changes  4TU^  of 
screen,  prominence  of  abdomen,  and  supposed  foetal  LTem  ntf 
L  thev°Cr  ?  ^  time  °f  Hfe  in  «  who  desire  orTxpect 

pe  haps  hi  onlv  t  when  menstruation  is  arrested  or 

fcSsit  of  fat^-?Te  17  SCai;ty'  aUd  th6re  is  at  the  «  time 

iuwecisea,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back     Th*  ,.,  8 

has  much  to  rln  ,    :    .    „K'     ilie  mental  condition 

unnatural  mistake  disnplWl  Tf        ?  ^  7  Vary  from  a  not 

without  investigation  account  of  her  condition 

altered,  and  there  is  no  nteriT  mo"t  be  in  Z  b^  ^ 
examination.    The  anmrPnf  t,n™  i      ?         on  blmanual 

spine  and  tension  of  tiTlLl ^im°Ur  Produced  ^  arching  of  the 

on  the  admSln  afT^^T^V'^ 
proceeding,  coupled  with  o  „  an£B1S,th,?tlc'  .  The  formality  of  this 

convincing  th  m  ielt  or  ot  '8  ;0^  18  oftett  °f  «reat  »se  * 
nancy  exists      *        '      "*  ^  rate  W  friends>  that  no  preg- 

Diagnosis  of  the  life  or  dM+T,       +t.  * 

cations  of  the  life  of  thl  r  ?    ,   ,      ,    the  fost*s.— The  indi- 

—  and  ta^trr  S^SJS^ 
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no  longer  be  discovered  on  repeated  examinations  by  a  competent 
person,  its  death  may  be  inferred.  Some  weight,  but  not  an  abso- 
lute one,  may  be  attached  to  the  sensation  of  movements  by  the 
mother.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  before  movements  or 
heart  sounds  are  distinguishable,  the  foetus  may  be  inferred  to  be 
dead  if  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  be  observed  to  have  become 
arrested,  and  there  has  been  a  recession  in  the  development  of  the 
breasts.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  mother's  health  becomes 
impaired  in  such  a  case.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  at  least 
the  half  term  of  pregnancy  has  been  reached,  the  death  of  the  fetus 
produces  an  increased  secretion  of  colostrum  or  milk,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  after  its  expulsion.  This  is  shortly  followed  by 
recession  of  the  breasts.  Generally,  after  death  of  the  ovum,  reflex 
symptoms  of  pregnancy,  such  as  vomiting,  diminish  or  disappear. 
But,  in  some  instances,  vomiting  and  general  malaise  commence 
only  on  the  death  of  the  ovum.  A  sense  of  coldness  in  the  situation 
of  the  uterus  is  given  a3  a  sign  of  death  of  the  ovum,  but  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  dead  ovum  cannot  of  course  become 
colder  than  the  maternal  tissues  surrounding  it,  although  it  ceases  to 
impart  warmth  to  them.  Considerable  and  persistent  haemorrhage 
from  the  uterus  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  death  of  the  fcetus, 
an  offensive  uterine  discharge  generally  does  so.  If  the  finger  can 
be  passed  through  the  os,  and  feel  the  cranial  bones  loosened  in  the 
scalp,  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  assured. 

Diagnosis  between  first  and  subsequent  pregnancies. 
— The  most  valuable  distinction  between  first  and  subsequent  preg- 
nancies is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  hymen.  The  effect 
of  coitus  is  generally  to  tear  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  hymen. 
These  do  not,  however,  extend  completely  down  to  the  base  of 
attachment  of  the  hymen,  which  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the 
vagina.  In  a  nulliparous  woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  can  always 
be  easily  traced,  its  attachment  being  continuous,  its  free  border 
more  or  less  broken  up.  If  the  two  index  fingers  be  inserted 
between  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette,  and  separated  a  little 
laterally,  the  fossa  navicularis,  or  boat-shaped  depression  thus  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  parturi- 
tion in  a  primipara,  either  at  full  term,  or  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  is  to  produce  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  vaginal 
outlet,  formed  by  the  hymenasal  attachment,  this  being  the  narrowest 
and  least  dilatable  part  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  soft  parts.  The 
laceration  consists  of  one,  or  more  frequently  several,  longitudinal 
rents,  extending  completely  to  the  base  of  the  hymenaeal  attachment 
and  separating  the  component  parts  of  the  hymen    In  a  parous 

*  I.e.  woman  who  has  home  one  or  more  children. 
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woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  either  remains  only  in  the  form  of 
several  detached  prominences  of  mucous  membrane,  the  carunculce 
myrhformes,  or  at  any  rate,  there  are  one  or  more  well-inarked 
spaces,  or  cicatricial  bands  separating  its  torn  fragments.  The  fossa 
naviculars  no  longer  exists  as  a  depression  ■  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forming  it  has  become  flush  with  the  posterior  vaginal  wall 
Ihe  essential  part  of  the  process  concerned  in  the  production  of 
carunculae myrtiformes  is  the  sloughing  of  intermediate  portions  of 
hymen,  which  only  occurs  after  the  bruising  of  labour.  The  onlv 
thing  which  could  possibly  simulate  the  effects  of  labour  is  the 
delivery  of  a  large  tumour  through  the  vagina. 

There  are  many  other  signs  whose  presence  affords  more  or  less 

dot,  wW       !w  "  feVi°US  PreSnanc^  though  their  absence 
does  not  prove  that  a  former  parturition  may  not  have  occurred 
especially  at  an  interval  of  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or 
before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.    The  most  decisive  of  these  are 
he  existence  of  old  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  either  destroyin' 

ervS  P  °  °r  eXt6nding  m°re  dee^'  and  alterati0-  -Ve 
cervix     Generally,  in  parous  women  the  os  uteri  is  converted  from 

a  roimd  or  oval  opening  into  a  transverse  slit,  from  slight  notches 

at  each  side  having  been  produced  by  laceration  in  parturition 

less  tapering.  It  also  softens  less  early  in  a  subsequent  pre<mancv 
Not  unfrequently  there  is  more  obvious  evidence  of  previous  pa^' 
tuntion  m  the  presence  of  the  deeper  lacerations  not^nlon^onTv 

S^an^^-^r  b0ater~7 
deepest  on  the  left  side,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  bV  eversion 

wans,  instead  ot  being  tense,  are  often  lav  5n  tKot  fi 

Sthet? f0!"  ,between  tbe  £&ZS££LJS£ 

ot  the  foetus  to  be  more  readilv  exnWrl     Tl^  k    ■  t  parts 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DURATION  AND  HYGIENE  OP  PREGNANCY. 

The  duration  of  pregnancy. — It  is  never  possible,  in  the 
human  subject,  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  conception.  It  is 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  date  of  fruitful  coitus  is 
known,  and  even  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  con- 
ception may  not  occur  for  several  days,  possibly  even  as  much  as 
ten  or  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  spermatozoa  meanwhile  retain- 
ing their  vitality.  In  general,  the  only  date  we  have  to  reckon 
from  is  that  of  the  last  menstruation.  In  the  case  of  domestic 
animals,  where  there  is  generally  only  a  single  coitus,  and  that  at  a 
period  of  ovulation,  more  exact  observations  are  possible.  The 
result  is  to  show  that  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  dating  from  the  coitus,  greater  even  than  are 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  case  of  women.  Not  only  do  some 
deliveries  occur  considerably  before  the  average  date  at  which  the 
great  majority  take  place,  a  result  which  might  be  due  to  premature 
labour,  but  a  few  occur  considerably  after  it,  and  thus  appear  to 
prove  an  unusual  protraction  of  gestation  in  some  individual  cases. 
Thus  in  cows  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy  is  about  282  clays. 
Out  of  140  cows  observed  by  Tessier,  121  calved  between  the 
269th  and  290th  day,  but  5  calved  between  the  290th  and  308th 
day.  Again  in  mares,  the  average  duration  is  about  348  days. 
Out  of  102  mares  observed  by  Lord  Spencer,  72  foaled  between 
the  340th  and  360th  day,  but  21  foaled  at  various  times  from  the 
360th  to  the  377th  day,  and  one  on  the  394th  day.  From  analogy 
it  may  be  expected,  that,  in  the  human  subject  also,  pregnancy  may 
in  exceptional  cases  be  protracted  longer  than  usual,  and  the  child 
probably  in  consequence  attain  an  unusual  size. 

The  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a 
single  coitus  is  open  to  considerable  uncertainty,  since  many  of  the 
cases  are  those  of  unmarried  women  whose  statements  on  the 
subject  are  open  to  suspicion.  Matthews  Duncan  has  collected  46 
cases,  and  calculates  an  average  of  275  days.    Other  authors  give 
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other  estimates,  generally  lower  than  this,  and  varying  from  271  to 
276  days.*    The  question  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  the 
fertile  coitus  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  medico-le»al 
question,  whether  a  child  is  to  be  regarded  as  possibly  legitimated 
not,  when  born  at  an  interval  longer  than  usual  after  the  last 
possible  date  of  coitus  with  the  husband.    The  laws  of  Scotland 
prance,  and  Austria,  allow  a  possible  limit  of  300  days,  that  of 
Prussia  one  of  302  days.    In  England  and  America  no  absolute 
limit  is  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  In 
America,  a  yery  liberal  view  has  been  taken,  and  legitimacy  has 
been  allowed  after  intervals  of  313  and  317  days.    No  cases  of 
protraction  beyond  300  days  from  a  single  known  coitus  has  how- 
ever, been  scientifically  established.    Of  James  Reid's  cases  the 
longest  was  293,  and  Leishman  relates  a  case  of  a  married  lady,  in 
which  the  interval  was  295  days,  and  the  child  weighed  121b. 

oz.  Of  cases  in  which  the  minimum  duration  of  pregnancy  was 
supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  death  or  departure  of  the  husband,  one 
recorded  by  Mr  Hewitt  gives  308  days,  one  by  Sir  James  Simpson 
313  days  and  two  by  Dr.  Murphy  314  and  324  days  respectively. 
Ihe  two  last,  at  least,  are  reasonably  open  to  doubt,  but  there  is 

ZloZTZS  k  ^  ?regnanCy  may  P°ssi%be  sometimes 
or  t  T  ,  Vn«  ,e<imvaif nt  of  te*  menstrual  periods  instead  of  nine, 

mils  W  1°*  CaS6S  W  b6en  r6COrded  in  which  lab™ 

LTL        r6  °n  ?  the  6Xpected  time>  but  have  V^ed  off  again 

W  hat  t  rCTed  ^  f°Ur  W6ekS  kter>  wMe       <™>  ^en 

casT^L  fac  of  »  ITT1  ■  "'I  Weight  In  ***  -edico-legal 
case  the  fact  of  a  child  having  been  of  unusual  size  at  birth  would 

be  evidence  m  favour  of  the  possibility  of  the  pregnancy  havrna 
been  unusuaUy  protracted,  although  it  is  also  possfbhTthat  the 2 
might  be  unusually  small  at  full  term,  and  therefore  not  larger  than 
usual  when  born  at  a  later  period.  ° 

Cases  are  recorded  of  very  considerable  apparent  protraction  of 
pregnancy  from  the  date  of  the  last  menstrual  period     It  i  not 

StfconclthiS  8h0UU  ^  ^  is  an  — ed 

uch  cat ZrotZ^  °T  ^  &  ^  °f  amen^rhooa,  and 
Possible  tLPt  .r  I  8  aS  t0  ml  Prolon8^  of  gestation.  It  is 
possible  that  cases  of  apparent  protraction  for  two  or  three  weeks 

The  sul  of  filo  failedJ°  appear-  The  folWi"g  g^es 
tne  result  of  650  cases  in  which  the  foetus  was  apparently  mature, 

Dauer  der  Schwaagerschaft; »  Moa  f  Oeb  xlc  v  rv'  "^oh*oU™S*n  iiber  die 
Berechuun,  u„d  die  Dauer  de'r  B^rS^^SSl'^  SS5^  "Dh 
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observed  by  Merriman  and  James  Reid,  the  duration  being  calcu- 
lated from  the  last  day  of  menstruation. 

28  were  delivered  in  the  37th  week — 253  to  259  days. 

jj 


64 

jj 

38th 

)j 

260  to  266 

102 
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>> 

» 

39th 

jj 

267  to  273 
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JJ 
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jj 

274  to  280 
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41st 

jj 

281  to  287 

81 
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42nd 
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288  to  294 
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43rd 

)> 

295  to  301 

13 
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>> 

JJ 

44th 

)» 

302  to  308 

6 

)> 

jj 

JJ 

45th 

)> 

309  to  315 

JJ 
>J 
JJ 
JJ 
>> 

Calculation  of  probable  date  of  delivery. — The  most 
convenient  practical  rule  for  calculating  the  date  of  delivery  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  278  days  is  the  average  time  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  menstrual  period,  taking  the  mean  of  the  observa- 
tions of  different  authors.  Hence  we  get  the  following  table  for 
calculating  the  date  of  delivery. 


)> 
jj 
jj 
» 

;> 
>) 
jj 
>> 

JJ 
JJ 
JJ 


Average  duration  278  days. 

Jan. 

1  to  Oct. 

1  =  273  (274)  days- 

—Add  5  (4)  days. 

Feb. 

1  to  Nov. 

1  =  273  (274) 

jj 

5(4) 

jj 

Mar. 

1  to  Dec. 

1  =  275 

» 

jj 

3 

jj 

Apr. 

1  to  Jan. 

1  =  275 

jj 

jj 

3 

jj 

May 

1  to  Feb. 

1  =  276 

jj 

jj 

2 

jj 

June 

1  to  Mar. 

1  =  273  (274) 

jj 

j  j 

5  (4) 

jj 

July 

1  to  Apr. 

1  =  274  (275) 

jj 

jj 

4  (3) 

jj 

Aug. 

1  to  May 

1  =  273  (274) 

jj 

jj 

5(4; 

jj 

Sept. 

1  to  June 

1  =  273  (275) 

jj 

jj 

5  (4) 

jj 

Oct. 

1  to  July 

1=273  (274) 

u 

jj 

5(4) 

jj 

Nov. 

1  to  Aug. 

1=273  (274) 

jj 

jj 

5  (4) 

jj 

Dec. 

1  to  Sept. 

1  =  274  (275) 

jj 

jj 

4(3) 

jj 

In  the  above  table  the  figures  in  brackets  are  to  be  used  in  leap- 
year  in  place  of  the  others.  The  mode  of  using  it  may  be  explained 
by  examples.  Suppose  the  last  menstrual  period  ended  on  Jan.  1 0, 
then  Oct.  10  will  be  273  days  (or  in  leap  year  274  days)  ;  add  5 
days  (or  in  leap-year  4  days)  to  make  up  the  average  interval  of 
278  days;  this  will  give  Oct.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  for 
delivery,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  within  about  a  week  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  that  date.  Again,  suppose  the  last  menstrual 
period  ended  on  March  29,  then  Dec.  29  will  be  275  days  ;  add  3 
days  to  make  up  the  average  interval  of  278  days,  this  will  give 
Jan.  1  as  the  most  probable  date  for  delivery. 
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The  following  rule,  which  may  be  easily  remembered,  will  give 
the  same  results  as  the  above  table  within  one  day,  which  is  a 
difference  of  little  consequence,  where  exact  determination  is  impos- 
sible. Take  the  date  of  the  end  of  last  menstruation ;  from  this 
reckon  nine  calendar  months  forward,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  thing,  three  months  back ;  if  the  end  of  February  is  included 
m  the  nine  months  add  5  days  (in  leap-year  4  days),  if  not,  add 
3  days.  Thus,  suppose  Feb.  10  the  last  day  of  menstruation  ; 
reckon  9  months  forward  to  Nov.  10,  and  add  5  days,  this  wiU 
give  Nov.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  of  delivery.  This  rule  is 
exactly  correct  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ;  for  the  remaining 
three  gives  an  error  of  only  one  day.  If  it  be  preferred  to  reckon" 
Irom  the  first  day  of  menstruation  instead  of  the  last,  or  if  the 
record  of  the  former  day  only  be  preserved,  the  average  duration 
may  be  reckoned  at  282  days  instead  of  278,  and  the  same  rule 
applied,  with  the  addition  of  four  days  extra. 

In  confirmation  of  the  calculation  derived  from  the  date  of  last 
menstruation,  the  date  of  quickening,  which  is  on  the  average  at 
about  the  seventeenth  week,  may  be  inquired  for,  although  it  varies 
so  much  m  different  women,  that  no  very  positive  inference  can  be 
deduced  from  it.  Still,  it  is  valuable  as  a  confirmation,  if  it  agrees 
with  the  result  obtained  from  the  date  of  last  menstruation,  while 
it  there  is  a  very  wide  discrepancy,  this  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
cases  m  which  either  there  is  menstruation  for  a  period  or  two 
after  conception,  or  in  which  conception  occurs  during  a  period 
of  amenorrhcea.  If,  therefore,  the  date  of  quickening  is  very  widely 
apart  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  seventeenth  week,  it  is  well  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  uterus  by  abdominal  examination.  This 
should  be  done  in  any  case  where  it  is  of  importance  to  have  a 
correc  estimate  of  the  date  of  pregnancy,  as  when  premature  labour 
s  to  be  induced  m  cases  of  pelvic  contraction.    The  position  of 

See^  ZlT  TVi  th6fSeveral  months  *>»  toen  already  described, 
(bee  p.  106.)  The  estimate  may  best  be  made  in  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  and  it  mu 

uteri  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  is  too  low,  and  that  the  fundus 
generally  reaches  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  at  the  fifth  cal  ndar 
month  or  soon  after,  not  at  the  sixth.  The  distance  of  the  umb  Hcus 
from  the  pelvis  however,  varies  in  different  cases,  and  there 7e 
two  methods  which  give  a  more  accurate  result,  he  first  that  of 
measuring  the  height  of  the  fundus  uteri  above  the  pubes  the 
£cond,  that  of  measuring  the  length  of  the  fetus  its  J a sit  Ue 

o  ^  >    '"J'  F°r  the  fir8t  meth0d' the  P°siti0»  of  the  fundus 
made  out  by  palpation  and  percussion,  and  the  distance  from  the 
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point  so  determined  to  the  pubes  is  measured  by  callipers.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  one  arm  of  the  callipers 
is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  upon  the  lowest  point  of 
the  head,  the  uterine  wall  intervening  ;  the  other  arm  is  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  abdomen  on  the  highest  part  of  the  breech. 

For  results  of  value  to  be  obtained  from  the  method  of  estimating 
the  height  of  the  fundus  uteri,  it  is  necessary  that  the  foetus  should 
be  normally  placed  in  the  uterus.  The  other  method  is  available 
whenever  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  can  be  brought  into  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  measured  by  the  callipers. 

The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following  table  are 
mainly  taken  from  those  of  Sutugin  *  which  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  residts  obtained  by  Ahlfeld.f  The  height  of  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  pubes  may  also  be  estimated  by  a  tape  measure  ; 
but  this  does  not  give  so  accurate  a  result  as  measurement  by  cal- 
lipers. The  average  measurements  taken  by  this  metbod,  according 
to  Spiegelberg,J  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  following  table. 
The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  column,  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  to  the  sixteenth  week  are  based  upon  my  own  observation, 
the  averages  given  by  Sutugin  being  taken  from  only  one  or  t.vu 
cases. 

Height  of  fundus  Height  of  fundus 

Week  of  uteri  above  pubes     Length  of  foetus       uteri  above  pubes 

pregnancy.  measured  by  measured  in  measured  by 

callipers.  utero.  tape  (Spiegelberg). 

Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

40    10  0    9-7    13-2 

38    9-6    9-5    13-0 

36    9-3    9-2    12-5 

34    9-0    8-8    12-0 

32    8-7    8-3    11-5 

30    8-3    7-9    11-0 

28    7-8    7-6    ........  10-5 

26    7-3    7-2    ) 

24    6-6   I  8-5 

22    6-0   ) 

20    5-4 

18    4-7 

16    40 

According  to  all  three  authors,  the  height  of  the  fundus,  in  the 

*  "  On  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  Length  of  Gestation,"  &c,  Obstet.  Journ.  of 
Gr.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  Vol.  m.,  1876. 

t  "  Bestimmungen  der  Grosse  und  des  Alters  der  Frucht;"  Arch,  fiir  Gynrek., 
Bd.  n.,  p.  352. 

t  "LehrbuchderGeburtshUlfe,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  111. 
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horizontal  position  of  the  woman,  continues  to  increase  progressively 
even  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
fundus  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  so  often  spoken  of,  exists 
only  in  the  standing  position.  The  method  of  measuring  the  foetus 
itself,  instead  of  the  height  of  the  fundus,  is  preferable,  especially 
in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  when  the  foetal  head  cannot  lie  par- 
tially in  the  pelvis,  and  the  fundus  is  therefore  unduly  elevated. 

Hygiene  of  pregnancy.— Pregnancy  being  a  natural  physio- 
logical condition,  the  ordinary  mode  of  life,  provided  it  is  a  healthy 
one,  should  not  be  too  much  departed  from.    Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, an  increased  supply  of  nourishing  food  is  generally 
required,  but  it  should  be  given  in  the  most  digestible  form.    It  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  to  preserve  the  muscular  system  in  good  tone.  Women 
of  the  labouring  class,  who  work  in  the  open  air  throughout  pre<*- 
nancy,  pass  through  their  confinements  with  much  greater  ease  than 
those  who  lead  sedentary  lives.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
women  who  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa, 
will  be  ill-prepared  for  the  severe  muscular  effort  required  ii! 
labour.    On  the  other  hand,  excessive  fatigue,  strains,  and  the 
lifting  or  carrying  heavy  weights  are  to  be  avoided.    Women  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  any  fright,  mental  shock,  mental 
distress,  or  undue  excitement.    Constipation  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  diet  as  far  as  possible,  but  violent  purgatives  should  be  avoided 
Baths  may  be  used  according  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
genitals  should  be  frequently  washed  with  warm  water ;  but  some 
degree  of  caution  is  required  as  to  vaginal  injections.    They  may 
be  used  if  there  is  leucorrhoea,  but  they  should  neither  be  very  hot 
nor  very  cold,  and  the  injection  should  not  be  made  with  much 
force.    It  is  not  usual  to  abstain  from  marital  intercourse  during 
pregnancy,  although  in  this  respect  the  lower  animals  set  an  example 
to  he  human  race.    Coitus  is,  however,  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion 
and I  much  moderation  is  desirable,  especially  during  the  first  foS 
months     If  a  woman  has  aborted  before,  or  if  there  are  symptoms 
o  threatened  abortion  abstinence  during  at  least  the  earne^artof 
pregnancy  should  be  advised.  F 

The  dress  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  all  undue  pressure.  Garters 
should  be  discarded,  as  tending  to  promote  varicose  dilatation  of  th 
veins.    S  ays,  if  worn,  should  be  made  to  expand.    It  is  better 

attXw    T,n°  StayS'  but  W  each  Sldrt  °f  Pett-oat  or  dress 
attache  1  to  a  bodice,  so  as  to  hang  from  the  shoulders.    In  multi 
pam,  lf  tW  „  a  pendulous  aM         ^  abd(^ 
walls  involving  a  tendency  to  anteversion  of  the  uterus  an  Xn 
*nnal  belt  should  be  worn.    Great  care  should  be  S  t hat  the" 
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stays  do  not  press  upon  the  nipples  and  flatten  them.  If  the 
nipples  are  already  flattened,  a  guard  may  be  worn  over  them,  and 
this  may  tend  to  promote  their  development,  but  they  should  not  be 
actively  drawn  out.  The  nipples  may  be  hardened,  in  preparation 
for  lactation,  by  washing  them  daily  with  spirit  and  water.  This 
care  is  especially  desirable  in  primipara,  or  if  there  have  been  sore 
nipples  in  a  previous  lactation. 

The  special  disorders  of  pregnancy  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
The  general  principle  is  to  exhort  women  to  endure  the  minor 
inconveniences  as  unavoidable  for  the  time,  and  specially  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  activity  in  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LABOUR. 


Laboue  has  to  be  regarded  m  two  aspects,  first  as  a  series  of  vital 
actions  to  effect  delivery,  secondly  as  a  mechanical  process,  the  cours 
of  which  depends  upon  the  motor  forces  which  act,  and  the  resist- 
ances winch  are  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the  passenger 
to  the  passages  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  The  phySoS 
and  clinical  phenomena  of  labour  will  here  be  first  conSdeied 

Causes  which  determine  la  W.-The  reason  why  labour 
comes  on  so  regularly  at  a  definite  time  is  not  fully  understood 

to  do  with  it.    The  irritabihty  of  the  uterus  increases  pro-ressivelv 
throughout  pregnancy,  and  it  is  thought  that,  although 

SThe'f6  menStrUal-s-  does  to  some  exteBt  coSe^d 
that  the  uterine  contractions  which  are  neriorbVpl^  t.v  i 
become  more  active  at  the  times  when  nS  ruaS  w^l?  I 
occurred.    Accordingly  abortion  or  ^S^TL^^Z 
occur  at  such  a  time.    It  is  only  necessarv  fnr  th»   T  Y  ' 

contracts  to  be  intenaifled  £  ZS^ 
to  cause  some  dilatation  of  the  internal  oa  and  pressure  of  S  ™ 
branes  against  it ;  and  tben  the  reflex  mechanism 7,  stated  bv  I  T 

many  cases  of  twin  pregnancy  also,  any  given  &  n?PT  J* 
tension  would  be  reached  at  an  earlier  stagl       §         ^  dls" 

In  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  onset  of  l.i 
foUowmg  facts  have  also  to  be  explained:  $t  [^t 
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fetation,  if  the  foetus  lives  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month, 
there  is  a  kind  of  false  labour  at  that  time,  a  decidual  membrane  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  the  fetus  dies  about  the  same  time. 
(2)  When  one  fetus  dies  in  the  case  of  twins,  it  is  frequently 
retained  within  the  uterus  until  the  other  has  reached  maturity, 
and  is  then  expelled  with  it.  (3)  An  ovum  sometimes  perishes  in 
the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  but  is  retained  within  the  uterus  for 
months,  and  sometimes  is  only  expelled  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  One  of  the  most  plausible  theories  is  that  proposed  by  Sir 
James  Simpson,  that,  when  tbe  fetus  approaches  maturity,  a  change, 
namely,  fatty  degeneration,  takes  place  in  the  decidua,  preparing  it 
for  separation  from  the  uterus,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
change  in  the  stalk  of  a  fruit,  causing  its  separation  from  the  tree 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  consequence  of  this  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  ovum  is  supposed  to  begin  to  act  like  a  foreign  body, 
irritating  the  uterine  nerves,  and  sending  a  reflex  stimulus  to  the 
nervous  centres  by  which  uterine  contractions  are  excited.  This 
view  might  explain  the  causation  of  false  labour  in  cases  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  and  perhaps  also  the  death  of  the  extra-uterine 
fetus  at  full  term,  since  an  analogous  change  may  take  place  in  the 
extra-uterine  placenta.*  If  the  thrombosis  in  the  uterine  veins  of 
the  placental  site,  described  by  some  (see  p.  75),  is  a  normal  occur- 
rence, this  will  aid  in  bringing  on  labour,  by  producing  some 
obstruction  to  the  blood  current  through  the  placenta.  It  is  well 
known  that  lack  of  aerated  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  asphyxia,  tends 
to  produce  uterine  contraction  and  expulsion  of  the  fetus. 

Spiegelberg  proposes  the  theory  that  about  full  term  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  fetus,  so  that  it 
requires  some  substance  not  supplied  through  the  placenta,  and  dies 
if  it  does  not  obtain  it ;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  no  longer  requires 
some  substance  hitherto  supplied  to  it,  that  this  substance  accumu- 
lates in  the  maternal  blood,  acts  as  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  nervous 
centres,  and  so  induces  uterine  contractions.  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  to  support  this  theory,  and  neither  this  nor  the  last- 
mentioned  will  account  for  a  blighted  ovum  being  discharged  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  causation  may  be  a  periodicity  inherent,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  no  more  to 
be  accounted  for  than  the  menstrual  periodicity  of  twenty-eight 

*  According  to  Leopold,  "  Studien  uber  die  Schleimhaut  des  uterus,"  Arch.  f. 
Gynsek.,  XI.,  p.  49,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  before  labour  is  not  a  constant 
occurrence,  but  there  is  always  a  change  in  the  layer  where  separation  is  to  take  place, 
consisting  of  a  thinning  of  the  trabecules  which  hold  together  the  network  of  spaces 
which  exists  at  that  level  of  the  decidua. 
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dcZe"UCh  itS6lf  alS°  t0  haVe  itS  Seat  m  the  nervous 

The  essential  element  in  the  process  by  which  the  foetus  is 
expelled  consists  m  the  contractions  of  the'uterus  ;  the  auxil  arv 
force  supplied  by  the  voluntary  muscles  is  only  a  minor  facto/ 

This  1S  proved  b  the  fact  that>  in  caseg  of  j ■  lactor- 

abdominal  muscles  are  paralysed,  labour  may  be c^ZteTinl 
natural  manner,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  uterine  iner  ia  where 

progrC8  ^  abS6nt'  n°  V°limtary  6ff0rt  Can  »**  tt'S 
Nervous  mechanism  of  uterine   contractions  Th* 

uterus  is  quite  independent  of  any  direct  control  of  voS  Con 
tractmus  may  go  on  rhythmically  when  a  woman  is  perfeX  insen" 

0  ieguiany.    it  he  takes  his  leave  in  immtienr-P  t>,Q 

= r  xx,  a ?  : 

parations  for  th i^t^  of  S  °         ™an>s  mind  of  pre- 

out  their  stimulus  to  thTZ  T"*  ^  Spinal  Centres  sen<* 
discharge  is  TapaWe of  bLo tera\0^  at  ^als.    The  centric 
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disease,  more  especially  small-pox,  or  by  any  very  serious  illness  of 
the  mother. 

jtefljx_stinrulus  may  act  upon  the  uterus  in  two  ways,  either 
when  it  is  applied  to  sensitive  cerehro-spinal  nerves,  or  to  sympa- 
thetic nerves.    As  instances  of  the  first  we  have  the  uterine  con- 
tractions excited  by  suckling,  or  other  stimulus  applied  to  the 
breasts,  or  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.    In  labour  the  pressure  of  the  head  upon  the 
vagina  and  perineum,  external  pressure  upon  the  perineum,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  vagina  to  make  an  examination, 
have  a  similar  effect  in  exciting  pains.    Of  reflex  stimulus  excited 
by  irritation  applied  to  sympathetic  nerves,  and  unaccompanied  by 
pain,  we  find  the  chief  instance  in  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  itself. 
If  the  ovum  is  dead  it  acts  like  a  foreign  body,  and  generally  soon 
excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it,  although  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  retained  for  months.    It  acts  in  a  similar  way  as  a  foreign  body 
if  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  over  a  con- 
siderable surface,  or  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  allowed  to  escape  and  let 
the  uterine  wall  come  into  close  contact  with  the  foetus.    Again,  the 
mode  of  inducing  labour  by  passing  up  a  bougie  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterine  wall  and  leaving  it  there  is  an  instance  of 
reflex  stimulus  applied  through  sympathetic  nerves.    Further,  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  dilating  pressure  of  the  bag  of  membranes 
or  the  foetal  head  upon  the  cervix  is  the  chief  element  in  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  labour  goes  on  automatically  when  once  started. 

Arrangement  of  nerve  centres  and  afferent  nerves. — 
Experiments  on  animals  appear  to  show  that  two  centres  for  uterine 
contraction  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  one  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  one  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  and  also  that  the  sepa- 
rated uterus  may  have  in  some  degree  a  power  of  rhythmic  action, 
in  virtue  of  the  nerve  centres  contained  in  it.  The  centre  in  the 
medulla  must  be  the  centre  for  reflex  stimuli  transmitted  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  this  centre 
appears  to  be  excited  to  action  by  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  The  centre  in  the  lumbar  part  of 
the  cord  appears  to  be  that  more  immediately  governing  the  uterus. 
Stimuli  are  transmitted  to  it  through  the  cord  from  the  centre  in 
the  medulla,  and  indirectly,  in  the  case  of  emotions,  from  the  brain. 
The  nerves  carrying  the  stimulus  to  the  uterus  belong  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  but  these  derive  filaments  from  the  spinal  cord 
through  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  which  join  the  sympathetic 
plexuses.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the 
inferior  aortic  plexus,  a  central  plexus  lying  upon  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  which  receives  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 
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FtaSSTBSS^^fe-^S *°™  aortic 

utero^esical  ganglia  sunn^-T^f ?  f  ^^'  th^anterior  or 
oTthe  uterus  and  bl  S   S   ,     7  ^  but  the  bod7 

applying  ma^lyi^^J^^  °*  ^-vaginal  ganglia 
tlx, fflCtB  ST«n  Vag;na>  Sendi^  bl^es  to 
and  at  the  side  of  L  uppe'S t Tthe  vf^*  "?  **** 
undergo  considerable  hy  e  t  0]  ln  and  fn^  ^  th^ 
and  a  half  or  more  in  WtlT      '  ™       8  mM"  an  inch 

«*^?ft^^l5f"?  co-t-cts.-The  intermittent 
tage  both  rUS^^^^,^^ 
pressure  on  the  soft  mrta  »iw The  relaxation  of  the 
between  the  p Jn    Lfso  ,7      ^  to  &°  011  freely 

from  prolonged  press"   "°  T"6S  *  Enrage  to  them 

nervous  cenfres  Ld  £  general  sTs^em  ^o/T/  *°  b°th  the 

energy.    As  regards  the  faSTits^W    i  ^  t0  r6C0Ver 

diminution  of  the  circuit A  f  7°lM  be  ^Perilled  by  the 
dnced  by  uterine  contr^r  'Sa  f"  ^  ^  ^ taV 
-ben  in  over-protracted labo'uf  ^  SZlZl  Th™> 
tmuous  tetanic  contraction,  the  mTZ§  °  &  ****  °f  Con" 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  mother  soo, ll        W  18  genera11^  lost> 

The  contraction  of  the  uterus  ?T  grave- 

unstriped  muscularfibres  is SiS  °T&ns  ha™S 

peristaltic  action  is  no  W  Sf2^  but  peristaltic.  Thf 
by  the  very  different  £cZ£  wwL  7*  ? ^  aS  is  P™™* 
often  been  said  that  thH?ntS  "  ^  °f  *    Zt  has 

thence  tothe  fundus,  andfo^l0!,^  &Uhe  ^vix,  spreads 
appears  to  be,  that  it  hl^!l ZT  l   h&  ^  Thet™th 

The  pressure 'of  thaooS^^"*  SPread^  the  cervix, 
rally  cause  bulging  of  the  hi*  ot^ll  T  HT  &mmi  would  nat"" 
the  presenting^  at  the  ^on 

bemg  unruptured,  a  circumsta™  whTch  Ls  "  pam'.the  membranes 
for  supposing  that  contraction  bZdns  at  t£ o  *™  UJt  ^ 

s  "s  at  the  cervix.    The  time 

*  "  On  the  Ganglion  Cervicde  Uteri,"  Obst.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX1IJ. 
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occupied  by  the  wave  of  contraction  in  spreading  over  the  uterus 
is,  however,  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  duration  of  a 
pain,  and  therefore  the  mechanical  effect  is  that  of  a  continuous 
and  not  of  a  peristaltic  contraction.  In  the  case  of  those  animals 
where  several  foetuses  are  contained  in  one  horn  of  the  uterus,  each 
foetus  in  turn  is  conveyed  to  the  vagina  by  a  true  peristaltic  action, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wave  of  contraction  is  then  from  the  fundus 
to  the  cervix. 

The  uterine  contractions  follow  a  certain  rhythm,  but  this 
rhythm  varies  in  the  course  of  labour.  Each  pain  has  a  period  of 
increase,  a  period  of  greatest  intensity,  and  a  period  of  decline. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  complete  relaxation,  considerably  longer 
than  the  whole  pain.  As  labour  advances  and  the  uterine  cavity 
becomes  smaller  by  the  progress  of  the  foetus,  the  uterine  walls 
necessarily  become  thicker.  The  pains  then  become  more  vigorous, 
especially  if  there  is  considerable  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rhythm  is  altered.  The  intervals  become  less  in  proportion, 
and  in  each  pain  the  period  of  greatest  intensity  is  prolonged  while 
the  periods  of  increase  and  decline  become  relatively  less.  If  the 
uterine  muscles  and  nervous  centres  are  well  nourished,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  pains  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered, so  long  as  the  woman  has  not  become  exhausted. 

Polarity  of  the  uterus. — The  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cervix  do  not  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
wall  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  nervous  correlation  between 
them'  of  such  a  kind  that,  with  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  especially  with  regular,  rhythmical,  intermittent, 
expulsive  contractions,  such  as  occur  in  labour,  there  is  associated 
a  physiological  yielding  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  cervix, 
including  both  internal  and  external  os.  Conversely,  when  the 
body  of  the  uterus  is  inactive,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cervix 
are  generally  in  action,  and  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
tends  to  excite  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  These  facts 
were  made  the  basis  of  rather  a  fanciful  description  by  Reil*  who 
held  that  in  the  uterus  contraction  and  expansion  are  forces 
naturally  in  equipoise,  but  capable  of  polar  divergence.  His  view 
was  that  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  there  is  no  divergence  of  the 
forces,  contraction  predominating ;  that  in  pregnancy  expansion 
retreats  to  one  pole,  the  fundus,  and  contraction  to  the  other  pole, 
the  cervix  •  but  that,  on  the  onset  of  labour,  contraction  leaps  over, 
as  in  an  overcharged  jar,  from  the  cervix  to  the  fundus,  and  expan- 

*  See  Bail,  Archiv  f.  Physiologie,  VIX,  p.  415, 1807;  and  Champneys'  "Notes  on 
Uterine  Polarity,"  Obstet.  Journ.,  VTI.,  1880. 
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sion  retreats  to  the  cervix  ;  while,  after  delivery,  the  forces  again 
come  into  equipoise,  with  a  preponderance  of  contraction 

The  term  -polarity  of  the  uterus"  is  a  convenient  one,  as 
a  concxse  expresszon  of  the  facts,  but,  in  reality,  the  explanation  of 
he  phenomena  seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  and  to  show  no  real 

action  of ^h  P°larity-1  ^  nerV°US  COTI'ekti0n  *  ^  th 

action  of  the  detrusor  muscle  is  associated  with  physiological  vield 

rSiZStretChin8>  °f  the  «r  musSe  wS 
retams  the  contents  of  the  cavity  is  shared  by  the  uterus  with  other 

hollow  viscera,  such  as  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  in  all  ca Is  the 

TZ  UtfUSffthe  Philological  yielding  and  relaxation  in  labour 

vaS  if  S  T  °Uly       CerViX'  bUt  the  ™ular         *f  he 
va  ma     In  all  the  cases  spasm  of  the  sphincter  is  apt  to  be  associ 
ated  with  inactivity  of  the  expulsive  muscle.    In  the  uterus  how 
ever  th^e  seems  to  be  a  further  nervous  correlation.     n  order  to 
that  thf  T\f-  0n  a;it0Matica%  when  once  started,  it  is  arrayed 

SL^'cSSt^  °  6flCerViX  by  bag  °f  --branes  01  the 
body     Z  ,      ?   7  aCti°n  exPulsive  contraction  of  the 

at  othe \  QnCl  iS  Sb°Wn  by  the  Uterus>  t0  extent 

chanical  dHatXn  of  tL  8  and  a  Darrow  cervix> 

rhage  by  SSSiJ S^STVS?  S°methneS  ^  fte  L*mor- 
the  vessel Sly  at  V^™  t0  COntract  a»*  close 

tation  of  the  J^^^^J^^  mechani-l  clila- 
or  not  it  be  called  T^n^^T7  f.  P  1exPuW  Pains-  Whether 
cervix  is  ^^r^i^^^^  the  bo^  «*d  ^ 
ration,  whetL  of  loca^      J     i   ^  h°m  a^  ne™ls 

in  the  converse  diction     T         ?     1°^  ^  USUally  modified 
traction  or^W-°^  ^  Wben  there  is  a  sPas™dic 

the  os  can  be  dilated  ill  T  ^  8  ar  exPulsive  Pains.  If 
and  conversely  i   X\lt  i^rS  C°me  0n  ^rly, 

yielding  of  Ill^Z^ZZ  Z  b Py°l0^al 
probable  that  in  the  oentW  Sen6rally  take  p]ace.  It  is 
apart  from  labour  and  tP  t  T^1™8'  which  take  P^e 
strong  sphinctTbres  thi  ^  in  thdr  functions  the 

the  res/of  he  body  of  ft  ^  intemal  08  contract  with 

dilatation.  SonieSmes  h  '  T'  w  Pr6Vent  ^  tende»cy  to 
labour,  when  Zela  teX/v  £  t0,  take  Place  even  in 

with  deficiency  of  expulsive  ZL    T^,  °f       Ce™'  associated 
*  escaped  P-atur^^ 
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somewhat  to  close  up  the  internal  or  external  os,  instead  of  to  dilate 
it  further. 

Cause  of  the  pain  in  labour.— The  severe  pain  which 
almost  invariably  accompanies  labour  is  chiefly  twofold  in  its  origin. 
First,  there  is  the  pain  produced  in  the  uterine  muscle  itself  during 
its  contraction.  This  is  analogous  to  the  pain  of  colic,  and  is  probably 
due  to  compression  of  the  tense  filaments.  This  kind  of  pain  is  felt 
mainly  in  the  abdomen,  over  the  surface  of  the  uterus.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  pain  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
pressure  upon  them,  and  also  by  the  strain  upon  the  uterine  liga- 
ments and  attachments,  when  the  uterine  contraction  meets  with 
much  resistance.  In  the  early  stage  of  labour  this  kind  of  pain  is 
due  to  the  stretching  of  the  cervix,  and  especially  of  the  margin  of 
the  external  os.  The  pain  so  produced  is  generally  a  dull,  aching 
pain,  and  is  felt  chiefly  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  As 
the  foetus  advances,  pain  is  produced  by  stretching  of  the  vagina, 
and  especially  of  the  perineum  and  vaginal  outlet.  This  is  often  of 
a  violent  tearing  character,  and  very  intense,  especially  in  primi- 
parse,  since  the  genital  passage  becomes  more  and  more  sensitive 
towards  its  outlet,  and  in  primiparae,  stretching  never  suffices,  and 
some  laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  at  the  site  of  the  hymen,  is 
inevitable.  In  the  later  stage  of  labour  there  is  often  also  pain 
running  down  the  thighs,  and  violent  cramps  in  the  thighs  and  legs, 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  sacral  plexus.  The  intensity  of  the  pain 
of  labour  varies  very  greatly  in  different  persons,  in  some  degree 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  resistance  experienced,  but  more 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  pain  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  uterine  muscle  itself.  This  in  some  cases  is  agonising,  while  in 
others  it  is  very  easily  endurable.  In  very  exceptional  cases  labour 
is  gone  through  without  any  sensation  which  could  be  considered  as 
amounting  to  pain,  and  labour  has  even  commenced  during  sleep 
and  been  completed  without  the  mother  being  awakened.  In  such 
cases  there  must  have  been  gradual  and  easy  dilatation,  and  so  little 
resistance,  that  a  very  slight  force,  perhaps  one  not  much  exceeding 
the  weight  of  the  child,  has  been  sufficient  to  effect  delivery. 

Effect  of  the  pains  on  the  general  system. — During  a 
pain  the  pulse  becomes  gradually  accelerated  till  the  pain  reaches 
its  height ;  as  the  pain  subsides  the  pulse  falls  again,  and  in  the 
interval  of  rest  returns  to  its  former  rate.  The  acceleration  at  each 
pain  may  be  as  much  as  from  20  to  24  beats  per  minute.  If 
labour  is  prolonged,  there  is  also  progressive  acceleration  of  the 
minimum  pulse-rate.  The  converse  effect  on  the Joctus,  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  heart-rate,  both  during  a  pain,  and  progressively  in 
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prolonged  labour,  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  128)  There 
is  Borne  ^gatira^oM^Efflato  also  in  labour.    Normally  it  is 

two  ^   f  "  lab0UP'  *M  t0  ™  »Lh  a 

wo  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.    In  sensitive  women  who  feel  the 

labour-pains  very  acutely,  labour  may  give  rise  to  extreme  nervous 

disturbance.    Vomiting  is  frequent,  hysterical  manifestation  are 

when  XT"! 5         SOmetiTS  at  the  Sta§e  0f  ™sfc  ^  pain, 

over  herllf6      ?  ^  ^  W°man  loses  aU  co^o 

over  herself   and  becomes  scarcely  responsible  for  her  actions 

Eigors  sometimes  occur  without  any  notable  elevation  of  tempera: 

ture,  especially  about  the  time  of  full  dilatation  of  the  os  and  the 

body  is  not  unfrequently  bathed  in  perspiration.  ' 

The  Course  of  Parturition. 
Premonitory  symptoms.— For  a  week  or  two  before  de 
livery,  the  uterus  generally  sinks  deeper  into  the  pelvis  while  the 
fundus,  in  the  upright  position  the  woman,  fall nmre  forward 
and  thus  becomes  lower.    Symptoms  of  pressure  onZc  esUnd 
ep  gastric  regmn  are  thereby  often  relieved.    From  the  incised 
pelvic  pressure  there  is  often  fre^ni^rition,  Tome ^^increase  of 
df  t     Kre  "1  Vaginal 

If  ^     T        t6n  al8°  ^itability  of  the  rectum  at  this  time 

already  described  (see  n  107^    ^f1011^  ™-  primipar8e,  as 
j      o^nueu  ^ee  p.  107)  the  internal  os  becomes  exnan^Prl 

commencement  of  labour     In  ™™  J00  ?      lie  de&llte 

no  premonitory  signs  at  all  \   7 '  "T?f7  m  PlurW 

degree,  and  eventually  becoTe  ^^l^^^  ^ 
although  they  are  man.7      If  the ,  woman  herself, 

person     <*Jh  av  l<-  earher  on  lamination  by  another 
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unaccompanied  by  any  physiological  yielding  of  the  cervix.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  produce  no  dilatation  of  the 
os,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  the  copious  lubricating  secretion 
from  the  cervix,  which  is  poured  out  in  actual  labour.  Such 
spurious  pains  are  often  set  up  by  some  local  irritation,  such  as 
digestive  disturbance,  or  accumulation  of  feces,  and  are  then 
relieved  by  an  aperient  or  enema. 

The  three  stages  of  labour. — It  is  usuallto  divide  labour 
into  three  stages.    The  first  stage  is  that  of  the^  dilatation  of  the 
V  cervical  canal  and  os  ;  the  second  or  expulsive  stage  comprises  the 
^period  from  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os  up  to  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  fcetus  ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  the3'delivery  of  the  placenta. 
Tlie  first  stage. — There  are  thje^elements  in  the  mechanism  of 
(  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  os  :  first^thlTmechanical  stretching  by 
the  bag  of  membranes,  or  part  of  the  foetus  projecting  into  the 
cervix  ;  secondly,  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  which  draw  the  cervix  open  ;  and  thirdly,  the  physiological 
relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres,  which  has  already  been  described 
(see  p.  148)  as  taking  place  in  conjunction  with  the  contraction  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus.    It  follows  from  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  the  effect  of  any  given  pressure  within  the  bag  of  membranes 
in  producing  a  tension  of  the  edge,  either  of  the  internal  or  external 
os,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  and  therefore 
vanishes  when  the  os  is  very  small.    Hence,  if  the  os  is  closed  to 
begin  with,  some  dilatation  by  the  stretching  influence  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  must  have  taken  place  before  the  mechanism  of 
dilatation  by  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  parts  of  the  foetus,  can  come 
into  play.    The  mechanical  action  of  the  dilating  part,  as  it  is 
pressed  into  the  cervix,  is  that  of  a  wedge  :  a  fluid  and  uniform 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  bag  of  membranes ;  a  solid  and  irregular 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  foetus.  It 
follows  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  wedge  varies  according  to 
the  acuteness  of  its  angle  at  the  points  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  os.    In  mathematical  language,  the  tension  produced 
on  the  edge  of  the  os  by  any  given  pressure  within  the  membranes 
is  directly  proportional,  not  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  but  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  projecting  bag  of 
membranes  (or  to  the  head  when  that  is  acting  as  dilator),  at  the 
point  where  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  os,  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  os.    It  follows  that  the  dilating  force  vanishes  when  there  is  no 
projection,  and  becomes  greater  the  more  complete  is  the  projection. 
It  follows,  also,  that  it  becomes  progressively  more  and  more  effec- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  which  has  already 
been  produced.    It  will  hence  be  readily  understood  why  it  i8 
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that  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  either  naturally  or  arti 
ficiaUy  before  the  os  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to^i 

Tret  t'Zt  l'  thQf  '"V0^  ^  6Xtreme1^  bad  -  2 £ 

pared  with  the  bag  of  membranes.    For  it  either  cannot  project  into 

the  os  at  all,  or  projects  so  little  as  to  form  an  extremeb bit 
wedge  instead  of  an  acute  one.  extremely  blunt 

The  commencement  of  actual  labour  is  often  very  indefinite 
The   prelacy  pains,  which   have  been   already  m^nTont ' 

with  blood  Thi sT  I"  PlaC6alS0  a  diSCha^e  °f  ^tinged 
the  uteru T near  ^  d^ends /^0n  sePa^°»  of  the  membranes  from 
the  ete  ofthe  °+?  °Vip°n  rUpture  of  sma11  ™*eh  at 

really  commencing.^    It  does  nol,  h^^^tL^  " 

body,  and  alwTe  ^ 
rest  upon  the  extPrr^l  ?o  1  ?e™nes  ^  tte  presenting  part  to 

of  membranes  must  have  ffi^J  ST*^  °f  the  ba§ 
body  of  the  uterus  to  all™,        f  the  loWer  Part  of  tlle 

eventually  tou"h  the  ^  1  &g  ^JF*"*  int°  the  ce™>  ^ 
portion  JST^U^.fo  6  °f  this  *WW 

stimulus  to  the  uTerus  S fn, /  ^ tb°d7>  serves  a*  a  constant 
ensures  the  speedy  expul  L  of^  fT"*^  ^  tb™ 
tional  cases,  Is  *e5ftZ^^£%T  ^  T* 
continues  for  some  d/v,  ™  1    1  P\107^'  thls  state  of  things 

this  eonrtanTSj^  LTher  '  ^  U W  To 

tent  stimulus  o7pre8sure  Z  Z         °  ^  18  added  the 
pains  themselves     Thi,  *  DerVeS  produced  b7  ^ 

More  the  metli  ^LT^lS^  IT  ^ 
then  made  dnrine  a  uain  b.f™  (i  an  raam™>bon  be 

of  the  os  wffl  be  felt         •  „    "  °S  .'3  mMh  dilatl;d.  tha  edge 
almost  WtauiW  T  PrTParK>  as  a  thin' 
tog  more  or  less  T„t„  ?t%„  tl  ,  !  T  bag  of  "embranea  project! 
1>«  un«I  the  paints^m'  "Xmt 

"  Thhe°"aitt  o^n  * 
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is  able  to  be  up  and  about.  As  the  dilatation  advances  the  pains 
recur  at  progressively  shorter  intervals,  but  each  pain  is  short,  com- 
pared with  the  pains  of  the  expulsion  stage,  not  usually  exceeding 
a  minute  in  length.  As  a  general  rule  the  pain  consists  of  uterine 
contraction  only,  and  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  not  called  into 
play  as  auxiliaries.  The  woman  may  cry  out  freely  from  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  and  there  is  no  involuntary  holding  of  the 
breath  for  expulsive  effort.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
the  pains  often  recur  more  frequently  than  the  more  prolonged  and 
vigorous  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage,  and  to  women  of  a  susceptible 
nervous  temperament  they  may  be  more  distressing,  partly  because 
the  woman  does  not  feel  that  progress  is  being  made.  When  the 
j)ains  are  frequent  the  pulse  may  become  more  rapid,  sometimes 
reaching  100,  but  falls  again  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
and  there  are  longer  intermissions  between  the  pains.  Unless  the 
first  stage  has  been  very  long  protracted,  and  provided  that  the  mem- 
branes are  not  ruptured,  this  increase  of  rapidity  in  the  pulse  is  not 
^fjnuch  moment,  and  has  not  the  same  significance  as  a  rapid  pulse 
in  the  expulsive  stage.  As  the  os  is  dilating,  a  copious  lubricating 
jecretioruis  poured  out  by  the  mucous  glands  of  the  cervix,  and  the 
vaginal  walls  become  relaxed  and  dilatable.  The  presence  of  this 
secretion  in  abundance  is  a  very  important  practical  sign  to  the 
accoucheur  that  the  labour  is  likely  to  be  completed  rapidly.  It  is 
of  value  not  only  from  its  own  mechanical  effect,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  vagina  as  well  as  the  cervix  is  passing  into  a  suitable 
condition  of  preparedness.  Like  the  lubricating  secretion  poured 
out  in  coitus,  it  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  liable  to  be  deficient  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
spasm  of  the  cervix,  or  a  deficiency  of  rhythmical  pains,  also  when 
there  is  any  source  of  irritation  either  from  any  abnormal  condition 
of  the  genital  passages,  or  from  unduly  frequent  examination  at  an 
early  stage  of  labour.  It  is  also  more  likely  to  be  deficient  if 
labour  is  premature,  especially  if  induced  artificially. 

The  bag  of  membranes,  which  at  first  bulges  at  the  external  os  only 
in  the  form  of  a  watch-glass  (Fig.  98,  p.  209),  protrudes  more  and 
more  as  the  first  stage  advances,  and  eventually  may  form  a  sausage- 
shaped  swelling  in  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  72,  p.  155),  and  even  protrude 
externally  at  the  vulva.  When  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  perfection,  the  membranes  have  just  such  a  strength 
that,  when  the  os  is  fully  dilated  to  the  width  of  the  expanded  vagina, 
and  not  till  then,  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  raised  by  the 
increasing  pains  up  to  a  point  sufficient  to  rupture  them.  The  rup- 
ture generally  takes  place  at  the  bulging  part ;  the  liquor  amnii  in 
front  of  the  head  then  flows  away,  and  a  portion  also  of  the  rest. 
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The  head,  however,  being  pressed  down  into  the  cervix,  fills  it  up 
like  a  hall-valve,  and  retains  a  certain  part  of  the  liquor  amnii.  A 


portion  of  this  is  retained  until  after  the  birth  of  the  ft*  i 
generally  a  little  flows  away  at  the  eommeneZnt  of,  T   '  ' 
-e  pan,,  the  nterine  prei  heginningTSVe'^t 
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before  it  has  pressed  the  head  into  firm  contact  with  the  whole 
border  of  the  os  uteri,  or  of  that  part  of  the  genital  canal  which  it 
is  entering.  Thus  the  longer  labour  is  protracted  the  more  closely 
does  the  uterine  wall  come  into  contact  with  the  fcetus.    If  any 


Fig.  73.— From  the  same  section  as  fig1.  72,  the  fcetus  being  removed.  PI,  placenta ; 
ot,  cavity  of  uterus ;  oi,  os  internum  ;  0,  cavity  of  cervix ;  oe,  os  externum ; 
V,  vagina. 

other  part  of  the  foetus  than  the  head  or  breech  presents,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  liquor  amnii  flows  away  immediately.  The  same  result 
happens,  if  from  contraction  of  the  pelvis  the  head  is  arrested  above 
the  brim  and  so  prevented  from  descending  into  and  filling  up  the  os. 
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The  termmationof  the  first  stage  must  be  defined  as  being  marked 
not  by  the  rupture  ofTFe  membranes  but  by  the  complete  dilatation 
ol  the  os  or  at  any  rate  by  its  dilatation  to  such  a  point  thatTt 
otters  no  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part.  When  the 
rapture  of  the  membranes,  either  by  nature  or  by  art,  just  coiucides 
with  such  dilatation,  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage.  The  cervix  uteri  is  then  converted  into  a  continuous 
tube  with  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  73),  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
merely  remaining  as  a  flaccid  border  resting  flat  against  the  dilated 
vagina  (oe,  Fig.  73). 

More  frequently  there  is  no  very  well-defined  boundary  between 
the  first  and  second  stage.  The  membranes  give  way,  or  are  rup- 
tured artificially  before  dilatation  of  the  os  is  quite  complete  The 
pains  then  acquire  the  character  of  those  of  the  second  stage,  and 
the  head  begins  to  advance,  while  there  is  still  a  rim  of  the  cervix 
overlapping  the  greater  diameter  of  the  head,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  effect  often  is  that  this  rim  of 
the  cervix  is  carried  down,  to  some  extent,  with  the  head  towards 
the  vaginal  outlet.  If  the  membranes  rupture  still  earlier Tefore  I 
much  ddatation  of  the  os  has  been  effected,  the  first  stage  liab 
to  be  much  protracted,  and  the  child's  life  runs  a  greater  risk  Th  s 
occurs  more  frequently  in  primipara,  in  whom  the  os  presents  a 

Er  rT^nCe-  t0  iiktati0n-  S°  l0nS  «  membrTn  f  are 
intact  and  there  is  sufficient  liquor  amnii  present,  the  head  is  not 
pressed  down  at  all  into  the  os,  before  its  full  dilatation,  tat  on  Te 

jected  to  the  equable  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnii  on  all  sides  its 
circulation  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with.  ' 

artuSaSf  thTwT8  "I  t0Ugh  and  are  nofc  ***** 

vu  va  and  wn J?  be  eSpelled  ^  outs^ 

ml  !!  ?  "lay  PaSS  thr°USh  the  ™lva  within  the 

unruptured  membranes.  The  membranes  then  generally  rupture 
about  he  situation  of  the  neck,  after  the  birth  of  the  head  1 Tta 
child  is  popularly  said  to  be  born  with  a  caul,  and  to  the  so-cilled 

vvhen  the  bag  of  membranes  is  thus  carried  down  in  front  of  the 
ead,  it  is  usually  torn  away  from  the  placenta.    In  most  cases  the 
amnion  alone  forms  the  caul,  the  chorion  having  ruptured Tt  tne 

re  v  tt *Zl   13  f°rmed  °f  both   niembranes.     Still  Zre 
rarely  the  whole  ovum  may  be  expelled  entire,  and  the  child  will 
then  be  suffocated  if  the  membranes  are  not  ruptured  artificiaHv 
11  le  he"         ^  '  ^  disadv-tage  in  propelling  the  S 
while  the  membranes  are  entire,  not  only  because  the  body  to  paL 
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through  the  passages  is  larger,  but  because  it  does  not  itself  gain 
strength  through  the  diminution  of  its  cavity,  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  walls,  on  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  Such 
an  event,  therefore,  is  only  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  is 
small  relatively  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
also  comparatively  small.  Occasionally  a  certain  amount  of  water 
escapes  early  in  labour,  and  a  bag  of  membranes  is  nevertheless 
afterwards  found   presenting.     This  generally  depends  on  the 


Fig.  74. — Vertical  section  of  pelvis  in  the  virgin.  1,  body  of  uterus ;  2,  its  cavity , 
3,  the  vaginal  portion ;  4,  canal  of  cervix  ;  5,  lower  lip  of  os  externum,  forming 
apex  of  anterior  triangle ;  6,  vagina  ;  7,  hymen,  forming  apex  of  posterior 
triangle ;  8.  Fourchette ;  9,  Fossa  navicularis ;  10,  urethra ;  11,  bladder,  empty 
and  relaxed  ;  12,  rectum ;  13,  anus ;  14,  recto-vaginal  septum ;  15,  perineum ; 
16,  vesieo-uterine  fossa  of  peritoneum ;  17,  pouch  of  Douglas  ;  18,  os  pubis ; 
19,  labium  minus ;  20,  labium  majus. 

membranes  having  been  ruptured  not  at  the  os  but  higher  up 
within  the  uterus,  so  that  after  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  the  opening  is  more  or  less  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
presenting  part.  More  rarely  there  is  fluid  between  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  and  two  bags  of  membranes  may  then  be  ruptured  in 
succession.  Occasionally  also  fluid  is  said  to  be  secreted  between  the 
chorion  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  to  be  expelled  with  the  early  pains. 

Mode  in  which  the  cervix  and  vagina  expand. — The  soft  parts 
which  close  the  pelvic  cavity  below  and  form  the  pelvic  floor,  as 
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seen  in  anteroposterior  section,  may  be  regarded  ^  *  * 

the  anterior  tr wngle  is  at  the  cervix  uteri  it,  ha,,  .t       SKr ' 
»j  The  ape*  of  S^rg  tlilmgle  5  afhe  edgerf  the  perinea 
Us  haje  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrLldthTcocey,' 

vel 7it  T! ^  7  *»•  "gi".  whieh  forms  a  tX 

^eise  slit,  the  weakest  part  of  the  pelvic  floor   aT,ri  Qn 

others.  P       by  Stl'°ng  muscles.  1e  levator  ani  and 

thus  open  to  let  the  fmin«  ™  va™\he™-    The  two  triangles 

cervix  to  which  they  are  attached  Tl,„  P?  taU?°a  "pon  the 
free  to  yield  to  tii  tractttndis  S^SSS?/*"  triailg,e  " 
that  the  upper  part  of  th«  hi.  1 i    •  a°COKluW  drawn  upward,  so 

commencement  of  labour,  the  whole  of  the  bS  V  Before  the 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pubes  ml  1  '  ^  6mpty'  is 
has  been  drawn  upward/the  We  part  U  TT'1^ 

the  pubes,  flattened  by  pressure  of  thP  If  r  ^  HeS  hehhld 
if  any,  is  contained  in "the  upper  J£  fCT^F^  ,The  ^ 
the  pubes.  The  anterior  mTL  of  ^  ^  ****  °f  the  toP  of 
P-  156)  becomes  higher  in  reSnce  T'™  K  F^  73> 

the  posterior  margL  The  ^  or  ^  °f  the  brim  than 
K  Fig.  73)  is  also"  elevated  a  s  mTc  h  ST 8  in  I*  1?  i^™* 

as  ^panded  laterally  ^^tff^ 

t  It! S^ci^^^^ta^    pp.  57_67. 
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Since  the  posterior  pelvic  triangle  cannot  be  drawn  upwards  as  a 
whole,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  driven  downward  by  the  advancing 
head  (see  Fig.  73,  p.  156),  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  especially 
of  the  cervix,  is  more  thinned  than  the  anterior.  Hence  arises  the 
greater  liability  to  rupture  at  the  posterior  wall.  In  this  instance 
the  retraction  ring  (see  footnote,  p.  107)  appears  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  the  internal  os  uteri.  In  proportion  as  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  below  this  level  becomes  thinned  by  stretching,  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  so  the  wall  above  it  becomes  thickened  by  retraction 
or  shrinking,  chiefly  longitudinal. 

Caput  succedaneum  in  the  first  stage. — If  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  and  especially  if 
the  dilatation  is  long  deferred  and  the  pains  active,  an  effusion  of 
serum  takes  place  beneath  that  part  of  the  scalp,  or  other  presenting 
part  of  the  foetus,  which  projects  into  the  os,  and  so  is  unsupported, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  foetus  is 
subjected.  In  addition  to  the  serum  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
may  also  be  effused.  The  swelling  thus  produced  is  called  the 
caput  succedaneum,  and  it  may  form  a  prominence  elevated  for  half 
an  inch  or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  cranial  bones.  It  renders 
the  shape  of  the  head  more  sharply  conical,  and  thus  better  adapted 
for  the  wedge-like  action  of  dilating  the  cervix.  It  therefore  tends 
to  compensate,  in  some  small  degree,  for  the  loss  of  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes as  a  dilator.  The  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  as 
regards  the  foetus  will  be  considered  hereafter  in  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  labour. 

Second  or  Expulsive  Stage. — As  soon  as  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  if  the  os  has  reached  the  stage  of  full  dilatation,  or 
nearly  so,  the  character  of  the  pains  is  completely  altered.  This 
arises  from  two  causes :  first,  because  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is 
diminished,  and  its  walls  thereby  rendered  thicker  and  their 
muscular  power  stronger  ;  secondly,  because  there  is  an  increase 
of  reflex  stimulus,  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus  coming  into  contact 
with  the  foetus,  and  the  cervix  and  vagina  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  hard  head  instead  of  the  elastic  bag  of  membranes.  Immediately 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  uterus,  contracting  round 
the  foetus,  appears  to  take  a  rest  for  a  short  time.  Then  the  pains 
recur,  and  are  now  much  more  powerful  and  prolonged,  each  pain 
lasting  sometimes  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes,  instead  of 
less  than  a  minute.    At  first  the  pains  are  often  at  longer  intervals 

consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  membranes  to  rupture  earlier.  In  a  frozen  section 
by  Barbour  showing  the  second  stage  of  labour,  the  head  lying  slightly  lower  than 
in  figure  73  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  is  in  about  the  same  position,  but  the 
peritoneum  is  stripped  off  only  the  front  of  it,  the  utero-vesical  reflection  of  peritoneum 
lying  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pubes. 
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I    thfin  those  of  fche  latter  part  of  the  first  sta-e  and  the  ™1  • 
I    consequence,  becomes  g^er_between  the  ^  AXf^f 
varices  they  become  again  more  frequent      S   ,  *  /f  °?r  ad" 
press  upon  and  pass  through  the  vu C  pah    oftt  t0 
succession,  with  hardly  any  percept  SSv^SX^ 

expiry  ^^^tS  ^h  ^ 
mg-do wn  efforts   thono-li  ti,™  o         i      ueieca«on.    These  bear- 

exlnt  under  the^ofoS  STt  SSfff^  * 

of  this  action  of  the  airaliirv  ,S„»  °™™>laon.  I„  consequence 
altered  iu  the  expulsive  T  '  "  t*™1*1'  of  the  W  « 
out  during  the  £  7  *  ?!  "  "°  lmger  "r1""  -njung- 
held,  andtte  sit,  ce  LLol'S,  '  "T^  of  tM»  £ 
»  the  inters  'XT  ^ 

or  when  it  is  just  co^encin^ 

which  she  makes  to  expel  it  ™d  W    V     "f^lnntaiy  efforts 

the  feeHngthatnoprogC  fa^^Se"  t°  'TT  by 
tory  muscles  must  be  regarded  S    n,  Theuactlon  of  tie  respira- 
control  of  the  will.  For  1he  i  PV,      !      °Ugh  partia11^  under  the 
to  some  extent,  under  1^^^^^  ™*  ^ 
coma  following  puerperal  ^r"^-^"^- 
only  act  with  a  closed  glottis  and  T.     f      /T^*"7  forces  c™ 
well  compared  to  that  of  Tsafetv  ,  f  ^  gl°ttis  has  be™ 

the  outlet  of  the  yagina  whi^l  A§  the  tead  ^roaches 
canal,  and  where  ther    s  nTot  is  ^  of  the 

so  intense  at  the  height  ofTc  ?  lacf  ation,  the  pain  becomes 
that  the  woman  opens  he  "lot    ?     '  lf  B  is  threatened, 

lately  to  take  o/a  pa  t  of  ft  ex n  nl^  7  The  effeCt  is  ^ 
*k  of  rupture     Such      ^."P****  force>  and  so  diminish  the 

is  jit  on      :^jezztake' piace  when 
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the  glottis,  which  takes  place  automatically,  the  accoucheur  may 
also  utilise  it  to  some  extent  to  regulate  the  course  of  lahour.  If 
the  pains  are  ineffective,  and  the  hearing-down  efforts  weak,  he  may 
exhort  the  woman  to  hold  her  hreath,  and  make  stronger  efforts ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pains  are  violent  and  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum  is  threatened,  he  may  tell  her  to  cry  out,  and  not  to  hold 
her  hreath. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pains  of  the  second  stage,  the  head 
advances  intermittently,  receding  somewhat  in  the  intervals  of 
the  pains  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts.  A 
caput  succedaneum  is  formed  more  frequently  in  the  expulsive 


Fig-.  75. — Appearance  of  the  vertex  at  outlet  of  vulva. 


stage  than  in  the  first  stage,  and  it  now  occupies  that  part  of  the 
head  which  looks  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  is  unsupported 
by  either  cervix  or  vaginal  walls,  being  due  as  before  to  the 
effect  of  pressure  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  foetus.  By  the  pressure 
of  the  head  as  it  descends,  the  rectum  is  emptied  of  any  faeces 
which  it  may  contain.  As  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  and  dis- 
tend the  perineal  body,  the  perineum  bulges  outward,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  elongated  and  its  anterior  margin  carried  forward. 
The  rectum  is  flattened  by  the  head  ;  the  anus  itself  is  carried 
forward,  lengthening  the  space  between  it  and  the  coccyx,  and,  as 
the  apex  of  the  head  protrudes  through  the  vulva,  the  stretching  of 
the  perineum  drags  apart  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  the  anus  opens 
to  the  size  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  resting 
upon  it  (see  Fig.  75).    Eventually  the  edge  of  the  perineum, 
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already  occurred     Bv  altP™otP o  i  ,        10n  °f  the  hymen»  must  have 
ti.  ^  ■       Ulieu-         alternate  advance  and  recession  nf  +ha  i,  i 
he  hin  margin  of  the  perineum  is  gradually  str    bed     S  t  •  ' 
the  head  is  arrested  it  t>i0  ^.i    e         •  ^  6WLLUiea-  Sometimes 

stretched  over  fandt  t^t  W      f  Wlth  the  thi»  ™*  »tiU 

over  it  and  intact,  but  no  longer  recedes.    This  has  been 
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head  has  passed,  the  elastic  LIT  ^  Se  greatest  diameter  of  the 
its  further  JmS^%Z^  ^  °f  ^  ^  aSsist 
*    Slight  laceration  of  the  L  2  «  P  T?^  *uicUy  sIiPs 
1         but  notiuevitable     The  bodvf  °  ^  is  Vei^  com" 

«ame  pain,  and  generally  by  at  Z  ItTT'T ?  ^  the 

»P  liquor  amnii^eneraUvmiS     A  fo,loi?d  by  a  gush  of  Pent" 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  LABOUR. 

The  manner  in  which  the  foetal  head  passes  through  the  genital 
canal  depends  upon  the  propulsive  forces  which  act  upon  it,  and 
the  resistance  which  it  meets.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  labour  in  head  presentations,  and  the  various 
movements  of  the  head  during  its  passage,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  study  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  foetus,  and  the 
direction  of  action  of  each. 

The  propulsive  force  produced  by  a  uterine  contraction  is  made 
up  of  two  parts — (1)  the  general  intra-uterine  pressure,  (2)  the 
direct  uterine  pressure  upon  the  fcetus. 

General  intra-uterine  pressure. — The  contracting  walls 
of  the  uterus  pressing  upon  the  bag  of  membranes  in  its  cavity, 
tilled  with  liquor  aninii,  cause  a  pressure  in  that  fluid  which,  in 
general,  is  uniform  throughout  every  part  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  variation  at  different  levels,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
itself.  So  long  as  the  cervix  uteri  is  closed  no  propulsive  force 
is  thus  pi'oduced.  As  soon  as  the  cervix  begins  to  be  opened,  tbe 
pressure  in  the  liquor  amnii  causes  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge 
through  the  os.  A  resultant  propulsive  force  is  then  produced 
which  tends  to  force  the  ovum  as  a  whole  forwards  through  the 
cervix,  but  has  no  action  upon  the  foetus.  Its  direction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  neutralised  if  there 
were  no  unsupported  part  of  the  bag  of  .membranes,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  were  an  equal  pressure  acting  over  every  part  of  the  mem- 
branes which  bulge  into  tbe  os.  The  force  must  therefore  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  the  resultant  of  such  a  uniform 
pressure  over  the  bulging  membranes  ;  in  other  words,  it  acts  in 
the  central  axis  of  the  os  uteri  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  If 
the  membranes  still  remain  unruptured  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully 
dilated,  as  in  such  a  case  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  72,  p.  155,  we 
must  conceive  the  place  of  the  os  uteri  to  be  taken  by  that  circle  of 
the  vagina  where  the  bag  of  membranes  ceases  to  be  pressed  upon 
by  the  vaginal  walls,  and  becomes  unsupported. 
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After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  usually  fills  UT>  the 

"thTlin  Vagma  ^  '  bal1  TOlVe'  ^  a  -nsideiw  p ! 
t ion  of  the  liquor  amnn  is  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uteru 
although  a  small  quantity  of  it  generally  continues  to  escape  a the 
commencement of  each  pain  throughout  the  course  of  laW  Tlie 

^rim^z^T then  acts  011  tlie  ^  ^  ^ 

sure  transmitted  from  the  trunk  to  the  hell  it  L  .J*68" 

but  upon  S  Si     It  is'    , Tf  n0  ?.T  Up0n  'hc  whole  °™m 

pendicular  to  that  circle  „f thl  l  ]  I  !  "S  d'r00'1°"  i«  per- 
preased  upon  by  the  Snr  L  Wh,ere  the  hea<1  eeases  to  •» 

f™ut  of  the  head,  Z^^^**™*™  <■ 
pain  the  buhdn«  of  thP  mn™i,™  •  •  lure-waterb.  During  a 
to  recede.  fo°loJ°s  iTi  !T  "  ^'T*  the  head  aPPe^ 
pressure  does no teLle  Z  l^^^  g™e™1  Uterine 
after  rupture  /l^S^S™  &  ^  ^  fetUS  ^ 
to  this  rule.  Someti ^mes  Xn\  W      "  °ne.excePtio«>  W, 

expulsive  stage  of  ^^^^S^T*  K  ""^  "*  the 
tared,  as  shown  in  Fig  72  Y  i ^^.^^raneB  stUl  unrup- 

the  genital  canal  as  to°'shut  o ff  thefo  elnt'  S°  ^  * 

within  the  uterus.    The  increa  e<l  t     ^  fr°m  tLe  H<l«or  am»!i 
Pain  is  then  not  transm  it  fed  to    1  f ^f1"6  Pressilre  due  to  a 
pulsive  force  on  the Ttu,     a  t  ^r^^  md  6Xercises  a 
1-essure  over  that  S?t£S^  °f 

iee^^JS^;  hl1°m"S  ^representing  the 

venes  between  tt*^^"?*    *  °Utlet'  ^  aU1Ilii 

work  is  therefore  th  ^t;  1  il,  U;i  US  ^  ^  foi'ce 

Direct  r,+Q„-      «>eneral  mtra-uterme  pressure. 

•"^^MmZ15-4-  *•  ~  fitted 

-  -  .!d ,» si'srjst  ~ 
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and  thus  produce  a  force  which  is  transmitted  to  the  head  through 
the  foetal  spine  and  the  occipital  condyles.  If  the  uterus  were  to 
contract  like  a  uniform  bag,  it  would  tend,  during  a  pain,  to  assume 
a  spherical  shape,  the  sphere  being  that  form  which  has  the  smallest 
surface  for  a  given  amount  of  cubic  contents.  This  is  not  found  to 
be  the  case.    When  uncontractecl,  the  uterus  lies  like  a  more  or  less 


Fig.  77. — The  cavity  of  the  uterus,  with  the  parturient  canal  in  a  state  of 

full  dilatation. 

flaccid  bag ;  but,  when  it  contracts,  it  tends  to  assume  a  certain 
definite  form,  dependent  upon  its  natural  shape,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Hence,  by  German  authors,  this 
direct  uterine  pressure  upon  the  foetus  is  called  the  "  form-restitution 
force."  During  a  pain,  a  transverse  section  of  the  uterus,  which, 
when  the  woman  is  lying  on  her  back,  is  much  flattened  antero- 
posteriorly  from  the  effect  of  gravity,  becomes  more  nearly  circular. 
The  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  not  shortened 
but  actually  lengthened  during  a  pain.  This  proves  that  the  action 
of  the  circular  fibres  is  relatively  so  powerful  that  the  axis  of  the 
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fetus  is  straightened  by  the  pain,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on 
the  breech.  And  thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on 
the  breech  due  to  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  is  able  to 
transmit  a  force  through  the  spine  to  the  head  without  loss,  notwith- 
standing the  plant  nature  of  the  foetal  axis,  that  axis  being  supported 
on  all  sides  bj  the  circular  fibres,  and  so  pre  vented  from  bendim, 

Ihe  ^ec^Uh^Iox^ resulting  from  the  direct  uterine  pres- 
sure on  the  foetus  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  uterus. 
The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus  during  labour^  generally 
considered  to  be  normally  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  but  varies  to  some  extent  either  in  consequence  of 
the  common  deviation  of  the  fundus  uteri  toward  the  rUt  side 
or  -  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  woman.    In  the°absence 

£  incS  I  i  i  WOmr  18  lying  0n  her  back>  tlie  had™  uteri 
is  inclined  backward  m  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  a  position 
which  is  seen  also  in  the  frozen  corpse  (Fie.  72   T155)  Zt 

&'l£5  "  '  84888  °f  kb^  the  bec'omi 

more  or  less  thrown  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the 

diaphragm  produced  by  the  preliminary  deep  inspiration.  When 

the  woman  stands  upright,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundus  is  apt  to 

be  rnclmed  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  he  brim  i  the  abdo 

axis  of  the  uterus  may  be  regarded  as  being  slightly  inclined 
posteriorly  m  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  (sfe  Fig  77  J 1 86) 

^^T^^  inClinati°n  °f  ^  ^"due'SdiS 
Auxiliary  forces.— In  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour  when  th» 
auxiliary  muscles  come  to  the  aid  of  the  uterus,  tL^T^ 

^711%^^  ^  a  ^ep  breath  Ld  S 

closes  the  glottis,  thus  fixing  the  diaphragm.    This  descent  of  «,« 

diaphragm  depresses  somewhat  the  fundus  uteri  w  t W  l  •  Jt 
uterine  axis  more  nearly  into  cOn^^^^^^ 

2?  the  muscles  ofVhe^doTn 

^"^ZX^-  ev^Tihe  S 
of  cellular  tissue  in  tZ  ^  the  leVel  of  the  stelt™ 

cavity.     Th  Z  o   thoP  ^V1S  11001  °f  the  aMom^l 

uence  ot  great  practical  value,  namely,  that  it  tends  to 
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press  the  uterus  downwards,  as  a  whole,  towards  the  pelvis.  This 
I  takes  off  the  tension  placed  by  the  uterine  contractions  on  that 
lower  distensible  uterine  segment  which  intervenes  between  the 
strong  retracting  or  thickening  part  of  the  muscle  (see  p.  159),  and 
the  attachments  of  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis,  and  which  accordingly 
is  the  part  of  the  uterus  most  liable  to  rupture.  Thus  the  tendency 
to  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  resisted  by  an  efficient  action  of  the 
auxiliary  muscles,  and  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  abdominal  walls 
are  weakened  by  fat  or  over-distension. 

In  a  protracted  labour,  as  the  liquor  amnii  gradually  escapes  more 
and  more  completely,  the  uterine  walls  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  foetus,  and  thus  the  relative  importance  of  the  general 
intra-uterine  pressure  becomes  progressively  less,  and  that  of  the 
direct  uterine  pressure  on  the  foetus  progressively  greater.  This 
will  happen  the  more  rapidly  if  any  deformity  of  the  pelvis  pre- 
vents the  head  descending  into  it  sufficiently  to  act  effectively  as  a 
ball-valve.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  general 
intra-uterine  pressure  on  the  head  is  always  perpendicular  to  that 
circle  of  the  soft  parts  which  the  head  is  at  the  moment  entering,  and 
therefore  acts  always  at  the  greatest  possible  advantage.    That  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  uterine  pressure  acts  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the 
brim  until  the  head  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  trunk  meets  the  in- 
clined pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  76,  p.  163).    It  then  becomes  inclined 
more  forward,  but  still  does  not  act  so  strictly  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  head  is  advancing  as  the  other  force.    It  is  therefore  an 
advantage  if,  in  the  later  stage  of  labour,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Liquor  amnii  is  still  retained. 

Magnitude  of  the  forces  acting  in  labour.— The  force 
exerted  by  the  uterus  is  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance 
than  that  produced  by  the  auxiliary  muscles.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  if  pains  are  absent,  no  voluntary  effort  is  effective 
in  forwarding  labour.  Matthews  Duncan*  ascertained  experi- 
mentally the  force  necessary  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  found 
it  to  vary  from  4*-  to  36lb.,  the  average  being  1 5lb.  He  inferred 
that  the  minimum  force  necessary  to  complete  labour  does  not 
much  exceed  that  which  ruptures  the  membranes,  and  believed  that 
the  force  naturally  expended  does  not  often  exceed  501b.  Schatz 
endeavoured  to  measure  the  force  directly  by  manometer,  and  found 
it  to  vary  between  17  and  55lb. 

The  natural  rupture  of  the  membranes  at  a  certain  time,  which 
normally  should  correspond  to  the  comjdetion  of  the  first  stage, 
depends  upon  two  factors,  first  the  increase  in  size  of  the  os  uteri, 


*  "Researches  in  Obstetrics,"  p.  299, 
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and,  secondly,  the  progressive  increase  in  the  force  of  tl  ■ 
Supposing  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnil  tl  6  pams' 

effect  of  that  pressure  in  produciL  teS  Id  T*  r^^'  the 
to  rupture,  of  the  enclosing  mPn  '        therefore  tendency 

of  that  sphere  Zl^ZZ^'  *  f0^^  l°  the  ^ 
of  membranes  at  any  ™  nt  P  While  T     ^     the  ^ecthlS  bag 

fading  xnembranes  foC  se^  of ^  ^  Jf  ^  ^  the  Pro" 
enlarges,  the  corresponding  There  a l^lt^^^  - 
strain  upon  the  membranes  evi  l  ! V  g6S'  a"d  with  ifc  the 
in  the  pains.       iembranes'  e^ei1  apart  from  any  increased  vigour 

Actions  of  tL  resistlt^  the 
explained  (see  p.  15)  that  the  ™ivi?  ■        i '     ,     aS  already  been 
»  a  degrie,  to  a  fimafo  tew SS^f^ 
changes  from  a  transverse  to  an  antero  no!  gradua% 
traced  from  above  downward*  ^d  T    T- dlrection^s  it  is 
inclined  planes  of  the  iZhZ  L  *     the  ™tfra  and  Posterior 
and  right  posterior  quarts  £  ^SLSeW '  ^ 
of  a  screw  with  a  turn  from  left  to  riZ  t>     ■  t .     °m  H  portion 
posterior  quarters  another  portion  of  f   '       ?ght  anteri°r  and  left 
namely  from  right  to  left.  ^^iT^^^  °PP°site 
pelvis  it  meets  an  inclined  plane    Inn      <  *  ^  fl°°r  °f  the 

tne  lower  part  of  ^  ^  5^?'  Wed'  ^ 
muscles  attached  to  it,  thirdlv  hi Z     f,    7   he  C°CCyx  witb  th« 
and  the  anus,  together t£     7     ^  between  the  coccyx 
fattened  against  §ttem  In h^tT" ^  ^  Which 
inclined  plane,  as  it  exists  h  7  thf  pmneal  b(%-  This 

as  yet  only  partially  d  S      wel  If*  ^  Vaginal  Canal  » 

body,  shown  in  Fig  72 r 15fi T       ™  tbe  secti°n  from  a  frozen 
extends  much  further  forward  and  «!  *  V^ava>  the  Pineal  body 
*  ft.  advancing  head,  ^^^t?^^^ 
of  tb/s^*^~|A  as  it  apaches  the  outlet 
which  virtually  fonns  the  sP ^  ncfer  of  T  *  *e  8to»*  ™8cle 
antenor  portion  of  the  levators:  ft  78  ^  ^  ^  the 
ments  of  tins  are  anteriorly  to  thP  ™£,    ■      ^  , The  mam  attach- 
and  posteriorly  to  the  8        •  °f  the  pilbes' 

through  the  medium  of  this  to  the'  7  St  blends>  a"^ 

Pelvic  floor,  driven  down  before  £?  T7*'  HeUCe'  when  the 
onward,  and  the  anterior  portn  0f  the^'T^   ^  *"  ^1 
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presenting  part  does  not  fit  tightly  to  the  bony  pelvis,  the  shape  of 
this  elliptic  opening  has  more  to  do  than  that  of  the  pelvis  with  the 


Fig  78  —Muscles  of  pelvic  floor  seen  from  above.   1,  urethra;  2,  vagina;  3,  rectum  ; 

4,  obturator  internus  ;  2',  anterior  fibres  of  levator  am,  encircling  vagina; 

5,  middle  fibres  ;  6,  posterior  fibres  ;  7,  sacrum. 

rotation  of  the  long  diameters  of  the  presenting  part  into  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  outlet. 

Positions  of  the  Head  in  Vertex  Presentations. 

The  head,  as  it  enters  the  brim,  may  occupy  almost  any  diameter 
of  the  pelvis.  The  simplest  classification  is  that  adopted  by  British 
authors,  according  to  which  the  pelvis  is  divided  in  four  quadrants 
by  antero-posterior  and  transverse  lines,  and  four  positions  of  the 
head  are  described  according  to  the  quadrant  in  which  the  occiput 


FOUR  POSITIONS  OF  VERTEX. 
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lies.  For  any  other  presenting  part  there  will  also  be  four  cor- 
responding positions.  Again,  it  is  usual  with  British  authors  to 
name  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  that  diameter  which 
passes  through  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  the  left  oblique 
that  which  passes  through  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It 
must  he  borne  in  mind,  that  by  some  continental  writers  exactly 
the  reverse  usage  is  adopted. 

The  four  following  are  the  positions  of  the  foetal  head  : — 
First  or  left  occipitoanterior  (L.  0.  A.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.     The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale  ;  the 
forehead  toward  the  right  sacro  iliac  synchondrosis. 


Fig.  S2.— Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  foetal  skull  in  the  fourth  position. 

Second  or  right  occipitoanterior  (R.  0.  A.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale  ;  the 
forehead  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Third  or  right  occipito-posterior  (R.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis ;  the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 

Fourth  or  left  occipito-posterior  (L.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  ; 
the  forehead  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  these  positions  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  lies  precisely  in  any  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  more  nearly  transverse  than  anteroposterior,  but  only 
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^^U^^lTl  m°rrnearly  °bli(lUe  ^ameter  than  to 

any  other     If  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  exactly  transverse 

poster Z   I    l  SeC°nd  Td  \hlVd  P°Siti0nS  '  if  !t  is  exftctly  antero- 

brS  i  ii  t  ,T  °^7-  aPPeU  iU  "  traMversel7  contracted 
onm),  it  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  boundary  between  the  first 
and  second  or  between  the  third  and  fourth. 

parf  sura's  Tf0118  °f rtCX'  °X  °f  ^  othCT  Fating 
part,  such  as  the  face  or  breech,  can  at  once  be  deduced  if  the 

foUownxg  two  facts  are  remembered-first,  that  the  back  of  he 

chdd  looks  forward  in  the  first  and  second  positions,  backward 

the  third  and  fourth;  secondly,  that  its  anteroposterior  diameter 

2uM  1 1  i  qU?  dfmeter  in  the  second  a»d  fo^h.  It 

should  also  be  remembered  that  the  back  of  the  child  is  to  the 

Si      I"  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ^  *t  in  the  second  and 


It  has  been  mentioned  (see  p.  4),  that,  at  the  pelvic  brim  the 

di~oftrfVS  the11lai'geSt  The  —on'whv  the  lot 
and  no  i  °  tl 1 1  ^  ^  enters  the  Pel™  ^mewhat  obliquely 
and  not  m  the  transverse  diameter,  is  two-fold.  First  the  psoas  and 
hacus  muscles  so  reduce  the  transverse  diameter  at  th   brim  th" 

this  is  that  the  posterior  wall of  the  utel  J  T"S  reaS°n  f°r 
mother.  1       18  tanied  ^  from  the  *P™  of  the 

th  "rtsS6^  c  pelt  brir c™' 

enters  the  brim  almc t Jvn  fi  g  diameter  °f  tLe  head 

much  more  are  t^s  n  w h  h  S      1  In  the 

at  the  brim  tn  Z 1  6  pelviS  18  contracted  transversely 

is  the  1  S  l8  ll?f  «f /ts  antero-posterior  diameter 

fSssr  tTorjx  aawM  - 

^ng-ln  Chanty  it  WM  8e.9  per  ^  A^V^.SA^ 
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of  the  different  positions  of  the  vertex,  very  various  estimates  are 
given.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  position  is  much  the 
commonest,  and  its  frequency  is  variously  given  as  from  65  to  80 
per  cent,  of  vertex  presentations.  Almost  all  authorities  ^Jso~agree 
that  the  fourth  position  is  much  the  rarest,  and,  according  to  the 
highest  estimate,  its  frequency  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  chief 
difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  second  and 
third  positions.  The  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  partly  that  third 
positions  generally  change  into  second,  and  that  the  case  may  be 
observed  for  the  first  time  either  before  or  after  the  change ;  partly 
that,  when  the  back  of  the  fcetus  is  toward  the  right,  the  long  axis 
of  the  head  is  often  so  nearly  transverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  position  should  be  called  second  or  third. 

It  was  taught  by  Naegele  that,  in  99  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  lay  at  first  in  the  right  oblicpie  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  and  that  second  positions,  as  well  as  fourth,  were 
excessively  rare.  The  general  opinion  of  modern  authorities  is 
rather  that  primary  second  positions  are  about  as  common  as 
third,  so  that  the  frequency  of  each  may  be  taken  as  about  15 
J3er_cent. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  so  frequently 
lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  that  the  left 
oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  is  partially 
occupied  by  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  with  their  contents, 
and  so  affords  less  space.  Another  cause  also  contrihutes  to  the 
great  frequency  of  the  first  or  left  occipitoanterior  position.  The 
pregnant  uterus  generally  not  only  has  a  natural  obliquity  toward 
the  right  side,  but  is  rotated  somewhat  on  its  axis,  so  that  its  front 
looks  toward  the  right,  and  its  left  side  is  foremost.  The  left  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  therefore  occupies  the  most  dependent 
position  when  the  woman  is  standing  upright.  The  fcetus,  lying  in 
its  usual  attitude,  with  the  limbs  flexed,  is  most  readily  accommo- 
dated to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  when  its  anteroposterior  diameter 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  transverse,  or  greatest,  diameter  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  Its  back  is  most  frequently  directed  forward  and 
not  backward,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
shape  of  the  uterus  to  the  position  of  the  maternal  spine,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  173),  and  partly  from  the  effect  of 
the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  fcetus,  when 
the  woman  is  standing  upright.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  back 
of  the  child  is  generally  directed  to  the  left  side,  and  somewhat 
forward. 
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Movements  op  the  Fcetal  Head. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  curved  axis  of  the  pelvis 
{tig.  16,  p.  18)  is  a  line  drawn  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  the  fcetal  head  in  passing 
through  the  genital  canal.  While  the  centre  of  the  head  is  L8UJ 
along  the  curve,  the  head  makes  certain  rotations  on  various  a  x  s° 
which  it  is  important  to  study,  in  order  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  labour,  and  its  modifications  under  variou cfrcum! 
stances  The  mechanism  will  first  be  described  for  the  case  in 
which  the  head  lies  in  the  left  occipito-anterior,  or  first,  position 

as  foUo"130^^  °f  *™  ™»~  are 

Flexion. 

Internal  Rotation. 
Extension. 
External  Rotation. 

Flexion.-While  the  membranes  are  still  unruptured  and 
ore  any  expulsive  force  has  begun  to  act  upon  the       us  the 

are  then  nearly  on  the  same  level  thl Z        T      W°  fontaneI1es 
what  the  lowest,  owingT^^^^ 

can  be  reached  with  about  the  lame  readiness   ami  t]  ?  1 
suture  between  them  crosses  the  cmJTJ'  &glttal 
When,  however,  the  head    s  so  la Z e  \s  to  FT*?* 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  the  U^V^L^ZTl  ^ 

cavity.    As  soon  as  the  n,J™i  1      to  tlle  containing 

part  of  the  genital  cana,,  a  S^t^S^TthfS'"0^ 
the  sternum  begins  if  f|Pv;™  j„        .    ,  on  01  Uie  ch™  upon 

with,  the  ottwa^JtrS  ^e"^?8';  T0datcd 
pelvic  axis.    Bv  this  m»™  "  ,        ,   the  head  "Jang  the 

for,  when  faion  ^chamoal  advantage  is  gSned, 

whieh  has  to  pas"  Ly^VZ^f"         ^  °f  fte  hea* 
tudinal  or  ^^ffl^l,^/^  *» 
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there  is  thus  a  gain  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  even  without 
any  moulding  of  the  head.  Also  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
whole  head  (mi,  Fig.  52),  instead  of  lying  at  all  across  the  pelvis, 
becomes,  when  flexion  is  complete,  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  plane  in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying. 

Cause  of  flexion.— The  cause  of  flexion  is  twofold.  °  The  first  cause 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  occipital  condyles  nearer  to  the 
occiput  than  to  the  forehead,  the  second  upon  the  irregular  shape  of 

the  head.    The  first  cause  is  the  simplest, 
and  in  general  the  most  important.  Its 
mode  of  action  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  83. 
Suppose  a  c  to  be  a  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  uterus  and  passing  through 
the  occipital  condyles.    This  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  propulsive  force,  so  far  as 
this  depends  on  the  direct  uterine  pressure 
on  the  foetus  (see  p.  165).    The  head,  in 
entering  any  part  of  the  genital  canal,  will 
be  resisted  most  at  the  two  extremities  of 
its  longest  or  antero-posterior  diameter, 
o  f  (Fig.  83),  and  the  resistances  at  o 
and  F  may  be  considered  equal.  The 
head  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  lever, 
balanced  about  the  point  c,  where  the  line 
of  propulsive  force  cuts  o  F,  by  the  resist- 
ances at  o  and  f.    Since  the  anterior  arm 
F  c  of  the  lever  is  longer  than  the  posterior 
arm  o  c,  the  resistance  to  the  forehead  will 
have  the  mechanical  advantage,  and  the 
forehead  will  be  retarded  more  than  the 
occiput.    When  labour  is  difficult  and  prolonged  so  that  most  of 
the  liquor  amnii  drains  away,  and  the  direct  uterine  pressure 
is  the  chief  force  at  work,  the  movement  of  flexion  so  produced 
will  generally  go  on  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  chin  coming  into 
contact  with  the  sternum,  or  with  the  arm  of  the  fcetus,  which 
is  often  forced  down  under  the  chin  by  the  expulsive  force  (see 
Fig.  72,  p.  155).  In  easy  rapid  labour,  when  the  general  intra-uterine 
pressure  is  the  chief  force  in  action,  flexion  remains  more  moderate, 
not  perhaps  exceeding  that  which  exists  in  utero.  In  general,  advance 
and  flexion  take  place  together,  but  it  is  possible  for  flexion  to  occur 
before  advance,  if  the  head  is  about  to  enter  a  strait  of  the  pelvis 
which  is  too  small  to  receive  it  while  unflexed.   For,  during  a  pain, 
the  occiput  may  be  pushed  slightly  downwards,  and,  during  the 
interval,  the  head  as  a  whole  pushed  as  much  backwards  by  the 


Fig.  83. 


-Diagram  of  head 
lever. 
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resistance  of  the  elastic  soft  parts,  and  the  forehead  so  elevated  In 
this  way  the  occiput  may  be  slightly  depressed,  and  the  forehead 
dighfl, -elevated  alternately  until  sufficient  flexion  h^been  pro 
cluced  to  allow  the  head  to  advance  as  a  whole  into  the  narrow 

Si^—ed  hy  the  bony    *■  °™ 

The  second  cause  of  flexion  comes  into  play  even  if  there  is  no 
force  transmitted  through  the  condyles,  the  only  propeUin,  rce 
being  the  general  fluid  pressure,  transmitted  to  the  foetus  through 


o^ethi^:^and^hfm;eS  between  the  shape 

contact  e  her  w  tl    he"  0  T  ^  *  at  the  ^le  of 

soft  parts  el  ewlere  The  h  aT^^  ??  expanded 
form  an  unequal  wed  J  L  Tl  fit  *  ^  the  sMe'  *  See»  to 
than  at  the  flntaW  efF  '  52  P,  88  TTt^  ^  Stee*>er 
sents  the  head,  the  still  ^!  '  £  '  ^  ?lg"  83  "  Fi&  84  repre- 
ginlle  of  conta'ct ,    ^STi  '""^  ^ 

perpendicular^  1^1^^^^*^^  «"* 
pressures  at  the  girdle  of  cont^  .  1  v'  'V^  llne  F  G'  The 

dicularly  to  the  surfarp  tl  °  ^      (disregarding  friction)  act  perpen- 

S^ZXiLTA  T  "ar  dLfcr 

-st  act  through  the  point*H  ^^^J^EJJ 


G. 


*  See  Lahs.,  '<  Die  Theorie  dcr  Gebmt."  Bonn.  1887. 
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act  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  os,  if  the  head  as  a  whole  is 
not  being  pushed  toward  the  forehead,  or  toward  the  occiput,  that 
is  to  say,  it  acts  in  the  line  d  h  parallel  to  f  g.  We  have  then  two 
equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  hut  not  in  the  same  straight 
line.  This  forms  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  couple,  and  it  will 
cause  the  occiput  to  descend  and  the  forehead  to  rise  until  the 
tangents  at  a  and  b  are  equally  inclined  to  f  g,  in  which  case  the 
point  h  and  also  the  point  c  will  lie  upon  p  g.  If  friction  is  taken 
into  account  it  will  somewhat  limit  the  effect  produced,  so  that  the 
angles  which  the  tangents  at  a  and  B  make  with  the  plane  of  the 
os  will  not  become  perfectly  equal,  but  it  will  not  alter  its 
general  character.    It  will  he  observed  that  flexion,  produced  by 


Fig.  85. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  increase  of  flexion  by  pressure  after  the 
head  has  entered  the  genital  canal. 

this  cause,  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  bring  the  chin  into  contact  with 
the  sternum. 

A  second  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  girdle  of  contact  is  produced 
during  the  intervals  of  the  pains,  when  a  partial  flexion  has  already 
occurred.  Fig.  85  represents  a  head  in  such  a  position  engaged  in  a 
cylindrical  elastic  canal.  The  pressures  at  A  and  b,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  propelling  force,  will  act  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows.  They  will  thus,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
form  a  pair  of  equal  forces,  or  "  couple,"  tending  to  rotate  the  head 
on  a  transverse  axis,  so  as  to  increase  its  flexion.  This  kind  of 
pressure  will  be  exercised  even  by  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus, 
especially  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Together  with  the 
general  tendency  of  flexor  to  preponderate  over  extensor  muscles,  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  flexion  existing  in  utero. 

The  effect  of  flexion  is  that,  instead  of  the  examining  finger 


INTERNAL  ROTATION.  j-™ 

the  pos- 

anterior  fontanelle  relatively  itZ    \IZ  '  V*  ^ 

posterior  fontanelle  may  be^early  at  ^^T^^*6 
part  and  of  the  caput  succedaneum,  wh  ie tbe  anterior  f^r  ^ 

t^n^  m°Jement  °f  int6raal  rot^ion 

the  transverse  dial  er  of   he  7     P°Siti°n  not  far 

nearly  so.    In  tWo  1™        V  ™  ?to  th&  ant^o-posterior  or 
Y  this  rotatory  movement,  therefore,  the  head  describes 


%a£i^-rftheIeftWof  thepelvig  The, 
rather  more  than  one-eighth  nf  „    •  i 

pubes  with  the  sagittal  2  P  r  *  ^         6merSes  ben<^  the 

antero-posterior  dCtiolf  "(^f  Fi^ 7 e "'^  }£  "*  *  « 

This  is  called  a  sAoW  ,w      i       g'  76'  P-  163>  and  Fi<>   87  ^ 
internal  io^S^L^  *  .-ntradistinctio/to  th 
.  ^  o/  fefanrt  T I"1  OCClpit°-P°sterior  Potions. 

Place,  to  a  screw-like  ZZn^  ^l  ?  ?  *  *  dtt8>  in  *»t 
accommodating  itself  as  TlZetdslZT  l  °f  the  head 

»elvis,  which  progressively JhZ  I  he  lon°'est  diameter  of  the 
-terior  direcliom  l^S^J?™  f  tfuu™e  *>  an  antero- 
>•  14,  and  Fig.  15  p       1 1        ^  plane  of  the  ^chium  (,ee 
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the  pubic  arch,  a  further  mechanism  comes  into  play.  The  head  is 
then  pressed  upon  by  the  floor  and  lateral  walls  of  the  genital  canal 
on  all  sides  except  in  front  under  the  pubic  arch,  where  there  is  free 
space.  The  occiput,  therefore,  being  the  part  of  the  head  coining  in 
advance,  turns  away  from  the  resistance  into  that  free  space,  and 
would  do  so  even  if  there  were  no  screw-like  form  in  the  pelvis 
above.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  this  latter  mechanism  applies  to 
the  rotation  forward  of  the  occiput  in  occipito-posterior  positions 
also.    Finally,  as  the  head  approaches  the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  it  is 

subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
elliptic  ring  formed  by  the 
stretched  anterior  portion  of 
the  levator  ani  (see  p.  169). 
The  shape  of  this  opening 
completes  the  screwdike  me- 
chanism of  the  bony  pelvis, 
and  has  a  considerable  influence 
in  rotating  the  occiput  forward. 

Extension.  —  Flexion  is 
maintained  until  the  head 
meets  the  resistance  of  the 
inclined  plane  looking  forward 
formed  by  the  soft  parts  which 
constitute  the  pelvic  floor  (see 
Fig.  "73,  p.  156).  The  reverse 
movement  of  extension  then 
commences.  The  chin  becomes 
separated  from  the  sternum  ; 
the  head  moves  almost  as  if  it 
were  rotating  about  a  trans- 
verse axis  passing  through  a  point  somewhere  in  the  symphysis 
pul  lis  (except  that  the  movement  of  internal  rotation  around  a  quite 
different  axis  is  generally  also  still  proceeding).  The  forehead 
moves  faster  than  the  occiput,  having  to  go  along  the  outside  of  the 
curve  while  the  occiput  moves  along  the  inside  :  but  no  point  on 
the  head  is  arrested,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  part  which  first  appears  at  a  vulva  not  previously 
lacerated.  (See  Figs.  75,  p.  162;  76,  p.  163.)  Eventually,  as 
the  head  escapes  through  the  vulva,  the  occiput  becomes  turned 
somewhat  upward  in  front  of  the  pubes  (see  Fig.  87).  Meanwhile 
the  perineum  and  the  soft  parts  behind  the  anus  become  greatly 
stretched,  the  anus  itself  expanded,  and  (he  anterior  margin  of  the 
perineum  drawn  forward  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  75,  p.  162). 
The  ring  formed  by  the  vulval  outlet  is  at  its  greatest  tension  when 
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tormed  by  it  then  encircles  the  head  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 

suboccipito-frontal  diameter  (sy,  Fi*  52  p  88}     Tf  the ft™ 
nf  tlna  it,  ^  f     »•  °*>P-  oo>    11  tne  prominence 

nuicklv  ot?  H  f°nCe  Paf 6d  With°Ut  rU*ture'  the  Peri»e™  -MP- 
quickly  over  the  face,  and,  as  soon  as  the  chin  is  released  the 
extension  of  the  head  is  diminished  released,  the 

inchnS  °{Zte77VEXtrSi0U  18  CaUSed  b^  the  resistance  °f  the 

I TlZ  it  act  L  10  S°ft  PrtS  l0°klng  f0rWai'd'  Which  fOTms  *e 
pelvic  floor,  acting  m  conjunction  with  the  propelling  force  of  the 

uterus  the  direction  of  which  is  not  far  removed  from  th Taxi 
cranes  are  there  unruptured,  the  second  stage  is  shown  so  far 

POTS,  s  s&  Sr.  «^LS'^: 

u  smsss  s\:r 

shonlders  and  body f  the  eS  ™±T?  °f  ^  011  the 

ia  from  side  to  I  2  The  ong  thameter  of  the  shoulders 

commodate,  ito  ^to  1  W  t  ™S  l'ia'M'er  °f  the  he°d.  » 
descends,  turni„»  „  tlie  !b  ^.V''''™1*'  of  ft=  J*M>  as  it 
Pyine  at  first  ,hl     V        htlne  ,nt0       ""'CTo-posterior.  Occn- 

Ao«fder  anteLMt^.fr(e,diame'er  °f  "»  ^ 

right  shouh  er  1  ,  °     t  imter°-P°*>'ior  at  the  outlet,  the 
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head,  completely  into  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  In  this 
case  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  is  as  likely  to  go  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  be  reversed.  If  it  does  so,  the  left  shoulder  conies 
out  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  face  turns  toward  the  mother's 
left  thigh.  Generally,  the  shoulders  only  partially  follow  the 
internal  rotation  of  the  head.  The  head  then  makes  a  partial 
external  rotation  suddenly,  immediately  on  its  escape,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  more  complete  one 
gradually  as  the  shoulders  descend  to  the  outlet.  The  term  restitu- 
tion is  sometimes  applied  to  the  first  sudden  movement,  and  the  term 
external  rotation  limited  to  the  late  and  gradual  movement.  The 
term  restitution  was  formerly  used  for  the  whole  movement. 

Relation  of  movements  to  each  other.— It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  third  of  these  movements,  flexion  and  extension, 
are  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and  so  also  are  the  second  and  fourth,' 
internal  rotation  and  external  rotation.  The  movements  do  not, 
however,  take  place  separately  and  successively,  but  generally  two  of 
them  are  going  on  together,  in  conjunction  with  the  descent  of  the 
centre  of  the  head.  Thus  with  the  descent  of  the  head  through  the 
main  part  of  the  bony  pelvis  are  combined  flexion  and  internal  rota- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic 
floor,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  this  inclined 
plane  preponderates  over  the  forces  tending  to  produce  flexion, 
flexion  ceases  and  extension  begins.  Descent,  internal  rotation  and 
extension  then  go  on  together  until  the  head  escapes  from  the  peri- 
neum. At  this  point  external  rotation  is  substituted  for  its  opposite, 
internal  rotation.  When,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
head  is  pushed  back  in  the  interval  of  pains,  not  only  descent,  but 
the  other  movements  are  generally  reversed  for  the  time,  more 
especially  internal  rotation.  Thus  the  head  recedes,  as  well  as 
advances,  by  a  screw-like  movement.  The  successive  stages,  for 
the  first  position,  are  shown  in  Fig.  88,  p.  183. 

In  the  second,  or  right  occipitoanterior  position  of  the  vertex, 
the  mechanism  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first  or  left  occipito- 
anterior, except  that  left  is  substituted  for  right,  and  the  directions 
of  internal  and  external  rotation  are  reversed.  In  the  frozen  section, 
Fig.  72,  p.  155,  the  foetus  is  seen  to  be  in  the  second  position. 
The  head  is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic 
floor,  and  the  force  which  transforms  flexion  into  extension  is  thus 
beginning  to  act.     Internal  rotation  is  not  yet  complete. 

Mechanism  in  occipito-posterior  positions. — Suppose 
the  head  to  be  in  the  third  or  right  occipito-posterior  position, 
flexion  takes  place  as  in  occipitoanterior  positions,  and  for  the 
same  reason.    With  internal  rotation  the  mechanism  is  different. 
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The  head  being  well  flexed,  the  occiput  advances  much  in  advance 
of  the  forehead,  and  is  the  fir,t  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  which  pushes  it  forward.  At  the  same 
tune  there  rs  free  space  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  occiput,  there- 
fore  usuany  turns  away  from  the  resisting  plane  nntil  it  is  directed 
nearly  forwards,  and  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch.    As  soon  as  the 


Kg.  SB-Successive  stages  of  first,  or  left  occipitoanterior,  position  of  vertex. 

levTr  anTaidf  f     *  the  elliPtic  of  the 

rhrU  Z  F  °7 ■       P°slfclon  is  thus  converted  into  the  second  or 

potion.  ^S^^^;^ 

fo  e  takes  place  through  nearly  three-eighths  of  a  cilcl    mstead  of^ 
only  a  jtfle  more  than  one-eighth  (see  Fig  86  ^    ?  2 
called  a  long  rotation.  g      '  P"  179/>  and  13 
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Sometimes  this  rotation  begins  before  the  true  floor  of  the  pelvis 

L   w'/l    T  inCHned  Pkne  WMch  thGn  *«-  *  «  then 
1,™  ^  ^  to-vaginal  septum.    Whether  the  rotation 
occur   early  or  late,  the  resistance  which  causes  it  is  tbat  of  the 

W  3  '  °f        Pla"es  °f  the  iscMa  or  a^  P««t  of  the 

Zr    I*"  ■     6  SCrCW"like  of  the  bony  pelvis  would 

rather  determine  a  rotation  of  the  occiput  backwards,  since  the  occi- 
put is  originally  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  This  is  further 
proved  by  experiment,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  if,  in  the  corpse 
of  a  woman  who  has  died  during  or  just  after  delivery,  a  foetus  be 
placed  in  an  occipito-posterior  position,  after  the  uterus  has  been 
opened,  and  pushed  through  from  above,  the  rotation  takes  place  in 

the'  natural  way  if  the  soft  parts 
are  intact,  but  not  if  they  are 
lacerated,  or  greatly  over-distended 
in  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  fourth  or  left  occipito- 
posterior  position  of  the  vertex,  the 
mechanism  is  precisely  the  same. 
The  occiput  usually  rotates  first  to 
the  left  and  then  forwards.  The 
position  is  thus  converted  into  the 
first  or  left  occipitoanterior,  and 
extension  and  external  rotation  take 
place  as  if  the  head  had  been  in 
that  position  originally. 

Mechanism  in  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions. 
—In  some  cases  the  rotation  for- 
wards   of   the   occiput  fails,  but 
probably  not  in  more  than  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole.    The  occiput  is 
then  directed  somewhat  backwards  by  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of 
the  ischium,  in  consequence  of  the  screw-like  mechanism  of  the 
pelvis.    Internal  rotation  therefore  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  usual  one,  and  through  only  about  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  the 
occiput  turning  back  toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.    In  this 
case,  therefore,  there  is  a  short  internal  rotation  backward.    In  this 
position  the  head  reaches  the  pelvic  floor.    The  resistance  of  the 
inclined  plane,  pushing  forward  the  fore-coming  part  of  the  head, 
then  causes  a  movement  not  of  extension  but  of  flexion  (see  Fig.  89), 
and  by  this  movement  of  flexion  the  head  escapes,  the  forehead 
passing  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  occiput  passes  over  the 
perineum.    The  occiput,  in  this  case,  has  to  go  along  the  outside  of 


Fi 


.  89.— Expulsion  of  the  head  in  the 
occipito-posterior  position. 
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the  curve,  and  therefore  moves  faster  Hum  *ha  f    i     i  m, 

«-  often  nearTyt  "et  te0dpreSS 
"fJe  rf°Stl        't  "  TC,°Cbi,,g  ft6  ot"let    This  Z  of 


opposed  to  the  anteroposterior  ,    f  ,  f  T Ved  from  is 

canal.    With  a  normal  Le  o  iS aL  J  °f  the  «c»iW 

toad  cannot  generally  so  „,°  „,  t?d  °f  "°»t«™«l  passages,  the 
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The  chief  cause  of  failure  of  the  usual  rotation  of  the  occiput 
forward  is  deficient  flexion  of  the  head,  whether  this  be  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  or  any  other 
reason.  For  the  reason  why  the  occiput  turns  forward,  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  that,  coming  in  advance,  it  is  the  first  part  to 
meet  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts.  If,  however,  the  occiput  and 
forehead  are  descending  on  the  same  level,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  occiput  should  he  pushed  forward  any  more  than  the  forehead. 
Even  if  the  flexion  is  merely  less  marked  than  usual,  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  forwards  on  the  occiput  over  that  on  the  forehead  may 
be  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction,  or  the  tendency 
of  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the  ischium  to  direct  the  occiput 
backward.  The  resistance  to  rotation  due  to  friction  will  of  course 
be  greater  the  more  tightly  the  head  is  fitted  in  the  pelvis.  Hence 
a  large  size  of  the  foetal  head  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  which  contribute  towards  the  occiput  remaining 
posterior.  Another  cause  may  be  descent  of  the  head  low  in  the 
pelvis  still  covered  by  an  incompletely-dilated  os  uteri.  For  the 
rim  of  the  os  uteri,  by  retarding  the  occiput,  which  should  escape 
first,  tends  to  prevent  complete  flexion. 

A  final  movement  of  external  rotation  takes  place  in  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions,  as  well  as  in  other  cases.  The  face 
turns  generally  to  the  side  toward  which  it  originally  looked ;  to  the 
left  in  the  third  position,  to  the  right  in  the  fourth  position.  This 
rotation  is  due,  as  before,  to  the  movement  of  the  shoulders  in  de- 
scending through  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal. 

The  successive  stages  of  an  unreduced  occipito-posterior  position 
are  shown  in  Fig.  90,  p.  185. 

Lateral  obliquity  of  the  foetal  head. — In  the  older  worts 
on  midwifery,  besides  the  four  movements  of  flexion,  internal 
rotation,  extension,  and  external  rotation  (restitution),  a  fifth 
movement  or  condition  called  obliquity  was  described.  By  this 
was  meant  a  kind  of  lateral  or  bi-parietal  obliquity  of  the  head, 
which,  for  distinction,  is  called  the  Naegele-obliquity,  because  it 
was  first  described  by  Naegele.*  The  Naegele  obliquity  means  a 
rotation  of  the  head  on  its  antevo-posterior  axis,  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  (i.e.,  in  the  first  position,  the  right  parietal 
bone)  lies  most  deeply  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the 
middle  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  than  to  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  anterior 

*  Two  other  obliquities  of  the  foetal  head  at  the  brim  have  sometimes  been  spoken 
of  :— Ecederer's  obliquity,  by  which  is  meant  the  chin-flexion ;  and  Solayres'  obliquity, 
by  which  is  meant  the  entrance  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  in  an  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis. 
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/    parietal  tuber  is  in  advance  of  the  posterior.    By  this  is  imr,liP,l 
assuming  the  axis  of  the  child  to  be  perpendicular  To  X    1  ' 
JtoL  flexion  of  ^child's  head  toZ^^0^^ 
left  shoulder,  m  the  first  and  fourth  positions  the  rUt  TnS i  ' 
the  second  and  third.    If  £ 
Mly  dilated  and  the  os  itself  is  centrally  situated  in  reference  to 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  the  sagittal  suture  will  divide  the     £ tc  w 
unequal  parts,  the  anterior  being  the  largest.    In  Fi4  91   92  1 
shown  a  slight  Naegele-  g       '  92j  1S 

obliquity,  still  persisting 
as  the  head  is  approaching 
the  outlet  of   the  bony 
pelvis  in  the  first  and  third 
positions  respectively.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that, 
even  without  any  Naegele- 
obliquity,    the  anterior 
parietal  bone  always,  when 
the  head  is  at  the  brim  or 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
lies  most  deeply  in  refer- 
ence to  the  horizon,  though 
not  in  reference  to  the 
plane  of  the  brim,  simply 
m   consequence    of  the 
oblique   position  of  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head, 
and  the  inclination  of  the 
brim  itself  to  the  horizon. 

.  Two  among  the  reasons 
gllgftJ^Naegele  for  in_ 
femng  the  lateral  or  bi- 
parietal  obliquity  of  the 
bead  were  the  following 

mJ^Z  ^ar^ touchra  «*  m 

result  of  the  head  lyin~  h,  w  ' lmvever.  «  simply  the 

the  inclination  of  th     ?„     ™?  °  [m.  rmeto  "  th  e  brim,  and 

^ason  was  that  th    ca  ut 1c T  pelv^to  th^-J^  second 

dilatation  of  the  os  is "      t  Tl  7~  -T^  befoi^»mplete 
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caput  succedaneum  will  be  thickest  where  the  head  is  least  sup- 
ported. The  thickest  part  will  therefore  be,  not  necessarily  in  the 
centre  of  the  os  uteri,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
undilated  vagina,  while  in  other  parts  within  the  circle  of  the  os 
uteri,  where  partial  support  is  received  from  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall,  the  swelling  may  be  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  attract  notice. 
These  two  points  therefore  do  not  prove  any  Naegele-obliquity,  and 
its  existence  is  only  to  be  inferred  when  it  can  be  made  out  that 

the  cjyrtaLj2f_tJie--sagiltal 
suture  is  nearer  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum 
than  to  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  or  that 
an  os  uteri  situated  cen- 
trally around  the  axis  of 
the  brim  is  divided  un- 
equally by  the  sagittal 
suture,  the  anterior  seg- 
ment being  the  larger. 

It  is  now  generalby  held 
that  the  Naegele-obliquity 
is  not  a  regular  occurrence 
in  normal  labour,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  such  a  uniform 
and  marked  way  as  to  make 
it  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  four  important 
movements  of  flexion,  in- 
ternal rotation,  extension, 
and  external  rotation.  In 
the  case  of  contraction  of 
the   conjugate  diameter,"" 
however,    the  Naegele- 
obliquity  is  often  marked,  and  the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  general 
will  be  discussed  when  the  mechanism  of  labour  in  a  pelvis  con- 
tracted in  its  conjugate  diameter  is  described.    Even,  however, 
when  the  pelvis  can  hardly  be  called  contracted,  whenever  the  head 
passes  with  difficulty,  and  has  prominent  and  firmly  ossified  parietal 
tubera,  so  that  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  greater  than  the  oblique 
diameters  slightly  inclined  to  it,  some  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity  is 
common  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  of  the  head 
through  the  pelvis.     It  has  then  the  mechanical  advantage  that  the 
large  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  is  never  opposed  to  any 


Fig.  02. — Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  drawing  a  slight 
Naegele-obliquity  of  the  foetal  head,  -which  is 
passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity  in  the  third 
position.  The  asterisk  marks  the  presenting 
point.   (After  Tyler  Smith.) 
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diameter  of  the  pelvis,  but  one  parietal  tuber,  the  anterior,  always 
passes  a  little  m  advance  of  the  other.  y 
Whether  or  not  any  Naegele-obliquity  exists  in  the  earlier 
Part  of  the  passage  of  the  head,  there  is  almost  invariably,  in  the 
later  part  ofthe  passage  through  the  canal  of  soft  parts,  a  lateral  or 
biganetal  obliquity  of  the  opposite  hind,  by  which  the  head  is 
flexed  towards  the  anterior  shoulder  (i.e.,  the  right  shoulder,  in  the 
first  position)  instead  of  the  posterior.    For  the  occiput  is  not 
usually  ever  rotated  quite  completely  to  the  front,  and  moreove 
the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts  (see  Fig  72  p  ill) 
before  even  the  full  amount  of  internal  rotation,  which  does  occur 
is  finished.    The  inclined  plane  then,  its  resistance  being  disc  ed 
forwards-while  it  pushes  the  occiput  towards  the  child's  back  fia 
occipitoanterior  positions),  and  so  causes  extension-must  at  the 

irjZio^h  xt  towards  the  -terior     "*  ™ 

Similarly    in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions   a  lateral 
flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder  will  aclinmnv 
the  movement  of  chin-flexion  by  which  it  escapes  SLfH 
arch.  These  varieties  of  lateral  obliquity,  like  the  NaeJle-oblicaStv 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ranked  on  a 
mam  rotations  as  already  enumerated  U1 

Its  occur  noe  iS  prove,   IT       ■7?*™"'  ^  the  ^ 

of  the  genital  canal  of  ^?0^J^?rto^ta^*S 
movement  of  the  head.    In  point  of  fTrt  \T  Y  G°1TOan  authors  the  clitic 

»  not  rapid  enough  to  prevent  thp  ™  '  1  °WcveVust  a«  the  extension  of  the  head 
relatively  to  the  held,  toSSSS^^SSSS^  "TY  *n™£ 
let,  so  the  lateral  flexion  is  not,,™;  "  n  anelle,  as  the  head  approaches  the  out- 
level  in  reference,  to  tCZ^^S^'lfn  VM  on  the  same  . 
t-ber  therefore  almost  always  ™4  1™<  i  ^  The  Rnte»M'  P«53 
What  in  advance  of  the  pOsterirTeven^S  t°.Ward*he  ™«et  of  the  canal  some- 
Part  of  the  canal.    AVI  en    h N  i      1       v    T  "5      N;'^C-obliquitV  in  the  m  «• 
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a  period  during  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  child  is  somewhat 
diminishing.  The  diminution  is  rendered  possible,  first  by  the 
obliteration  of  any  interval  between  the  bones  which  existed  along 
the  sutures,  and,  secondly,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  bones  This 
overlapping  takes  place  in  a  regular  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  bones.  Both  the  frontal  and  occipital 
bones  pass  beneath  the  parietal  bones,  thus  allowing  a  diminution 
m  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head.  The  parietal  bones 
also  overlap,  and  almost  invariably,  the  posterior  parietal  bone, 
which  is  subjected  to  most  pressure,  passes  beneath  the  anterior.  The 
movement  of  the  occipital  bone  is  rendered  possible  by  a  cartila- 
ginous interval  between  the  posterior  and  the  basilar  portion,  so 
that  the  posterior  portion  is  capable  of  a  kind  of  hinge  movement 
on  the  other. 

The  moulding  in  shape  of  the  fcetal  skull  in  occipito-anterior 
positions,  and  also  in  occipito-posterior  positions  which  end  by  rota- 
tion of  the  occiput  forward,  is  shown  in  Fig.  93,  p.  191.  The  con- 
tinuous outline  is  the  unmoulded  head,  the  dotted  outline  indicates 
the  shape  after  moulding.  The  points  f,  b,  o  in  the  figure  indi- 
cate definite  points,  namely,  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the  centres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles,  and  the  diameters  are  measured 
to  these  definite  points  (see  p.  91).  The  chief  diminution  is  jn_tlie 
_sjud2pccipito-breginatic_  (so— n)  and  subuccipito-frontal_diameters, 
which  are  successively  opposed  to  the  antero-posteruoTdlamiteFat 
the  outlet.  The  fronto-occipital  diameter,  f  o,  is  also  diminished, 
and  even  the  niento-occipital  diameter,  m  o  (measured  to  the  pos- 
terior fontanelle),  is  somewhat  diminished,  instead  of  being  increased, 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  expected,  from  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  moulded  head.  The  chief  compensatory  increase  is  in  the 
maximum  oblique  or  vertico-mental  diameter  (m — x),  which,  when 
the  head  is  well  flexed,  lies  almost  in  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal 
at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  placed.  In  the  un- 
moulded head  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  is  much  nearer  to  the  pos- 
terior than  to  the  anterior  fontanelle  (see  x,  Fig.  52,  p.  88),  but  after 
moulding  it  runs  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  sagittal 
suture  (x,  Fig.  93).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  of  shape 
takes  place  not  so  much  by  the  movement  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other  as  by  the  bending  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  bones,  more 
especially  of  the  p»arietal  bones,  the  curvature  of  which  is  greatly 
altered. 

Besides  the  moulding  visible  in  the  antero-posterior  section,  the 
head  also  becomes  flattened  from  side  to  side,  the  bi-parietal  diameter 
being  especially  diminished.  The  head  viewed  from  the  front  or 
from  the  back  immediately  after  delivery  has  also  an  unsymmetrical 
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appearance  This  is  due  to  the  posterior  parietal  bone,  which  has 
sustained  the  greatest  pressure,  being  more  flattened,  and  the 
anterior  parietal  bone,  which  has  been  directed  toward  the  free 
space  of  the  vagina,  having  become  more  convex.  Besides  the 
asymmetry  due  to  pressure,  there  is  also  a  natural  asymmetry  in 
the  foetal  head,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  ('see  p  90) 
After  the  effect  of  moulding  has  passed  off,  as  it  generally  does  in 


I^SvZZ^  Utm°St>  thiS  *****  -7-etry  may 

deWed  wlSSanf  ^f^rior.p^  the  head  is 
under  the  pubL  S?^     *  ^         the  <°M 

the  niouldL,    in    h    anl       T^*  m  the  ^*™> 

and  is  represented ti^T?^*"^'*  ™*  diffe^ 
ipital  diameir*    ' 1        \      ^  the  fr°uto  occipital  and 
ns^al  p^sitmn  and  Z        are-*™*  Wore  shortened  than  in  the 
inatfmu^  !*»  P.ace  not  in  the 

1       vcitico-mental  diameter  (m-x,  Fig.  93),  but jn. 
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the  ^ubocGipito-bregmatic  diameter  (so— b),  which,  in  the  other 
case,  is  so  much  diminished,  and  in  the  vertical  or  cervka-Jbxegmatic 
diameter.  Sometimes,  however,  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior 
positions,  the  head  is  delivered  in  quite  a  different  way.  Extreme 
flexion  takes  place  at  quite  a  late  stage,  so  that  eventually  the 
occiput  escapes  over  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  while  the  forehead 
is  still  high  up  behind  the  pubes.  As  a  rule,  this  occurs  only 
with  a  dead  child,  with  which  a  more  excessive  moulding  of  the 
head  is  possible,  and  it  is  sometimes  promoted  by  delivery  with 


Fig.  94.— Usual  moulding  of  head  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  position  of  vertex. 
The  continuous  outline  shows  the  shape  of  the  head  before,  the  dotted  outline 
after,  moulding. 

forceps.  The  kind  of  moulding  is  then  an  exaggeration  of  that 
which  occurs  in  occipitoanterior  deliveries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  93. 
The  elongation  of  the  head  along  the  maximum  diameter,  M  x,  is 
excessive,  the  head  is  extremely  flattened  by  the  pressure  against 
the  pubes,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  uniform  slope  from  the  face  up 
to  the  parietal  bones,  and  the  back  of  the  head  forms  an  almost 
vertical  line  with  the  neck.  Fig.  94  is  drawn  from  measurements 
taken  by  the  author,  so  as  to  correspond  with  Budin's  figures. 
The  figure  given  by  Budin  for  the  moulding  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions,*  and  also  that  of  Tamier  and  Chantreuil,f 

*  "  De  la  Tete  du  Feotus  au  pointde  vue  de  l'Obstetrique."  Paris.  1876.  PI.  XVITI. 
+  "  TraitC*  de  l'Art  des  Accouchemcnts,"  p.  682. 
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Caput  succedaneum.— In  addition  to  the  chants  in  th*  v,n, 
cranium,  the  appearance  of  the  head  is  alters!  Z+f  t  ny 
the  caput  succedaneum.    The  cause  of  L      1    f  7  !     frmatl011  of 
mentioned  (see  p.  1 60).     If  a  Paction  has  heen  already 

caput  succedaneum  is  formed 
at  the  early  stage  of  labour, 
the  head  being  in  the  first 
position,  its  centre  is  near  the 
border  of  the  anterior  parietal 
bone  near  the  centre  of  the 
sagittal  suture  (1-4,  Fig.  95). 
The  reason  why  it  is  not 
centrally  situated  over  the 
sagittal  suture,  even  though 
•there  be  no  lateral  obliquity 
of  the  head,  is  because  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  uteri, 
looking  toward  the  yet  im- 
perfectly dilated  vagina,  is 
less  supported  than  the  pos- 
terior.   As  the  head  becomes 
more  flexed  in  advancing,  the 
ggStre  of  the  caput 
neum    (in  occipitoanterior 
positions)_gradually  advances 
nearer  to  the  posterior  fonta- 
S^i-     It  is  in  this  later 
stage  of  labour  that  the  most 
marked  caput  succedaneum 
is  generally  formed,  and  it 
may  then  project  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  level  of  the 
cranial  bones.    In  IV  95 


FiS'oi'T^T'a'm  ah°winS  Positions  of  centre 
or  caput  succedaneum  in  the  several 
positions  of  the  vertex.  several 

cenrVnf'1'^  Succe^e  positions  of 
of  caput  succedaneum  in  first 
position  of  the  vertex,  and  in  fourth 
position  after  rotation  rth 

ssfaasf-"8  -  tMrd 

3a.    Position  of  centre  of  carmt 
daneum  m  unreduced  tMrd'Sion  °rf 

Po.sition  of  centre  of  caput  succe- 
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as  that  point_on  the  surface  of  the  head  through  which  the  curved 
axis  of  the  developed  genital  canal  passes.  If,  however,  we  take 
Tyler  SffiitE's  definition,  which  seems  a  preferable  one,  that  the 
presenting  point  is  that  point  of  the  head  which  is  most  centrally 
situated  in  the  os  uteri7~the  vagina,  and  the  ostium  vagina)  in  the 
successive  stages  of  labour,  then  in  the  first  stage,  before  full 
dilatation  of  the  os,  the  presenting  point  will  be  a  point  on 
the  sagittal  suture,  provided  that  the  os  is  central  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  there  is  no  Naegele-obliquity  of  the 
head. 

In  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions  the  centre  of  the  caput 
succedaneum  advances  forward  toward  the  anterior  fontanelle  as  the 
head  descends,  instead  of  approximating  to  the  posterior  fontanelle. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  caput  succedaneum.  In  Fig.  95,  1*4,  4a  indicate  the 
successive  positions  in  the  fourth  position  of  the  head,  2'3,  3a  in 
the  third  position. 

The  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  will,  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  in  many  cases  show  in  what  position  the  head  has  been 
delivered.  Both  the  size  of  the  caput  succedaneum  and  the  extent 
of  the  moulding  of  the  cranium  depend  upon  the  amount  of  pressure 
to  which  the  head  has  been  subjected,  in  conjunction  with  the 
duration  of  labour. 

The  caput  succedaneum  is  formed  by  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  with  occasionally  slight  extravasations  of  blood  at 
various  points.  It  is  at  its  maximum  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
progressively  diminishes  from  that  time.  Its  diagnosis  from  cephal- 
htematoma,  formed  by  rupture  of  a  considerable  vessel,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  that  affection. 


Diagnosis  of  Cranial  Positions. 

(1.)  By  abdominal  palpation. — Much  information  as  to  the 
position  of  the  foetus  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  abdomen, 
and  this  method  of  examination  should  always  be  practised  in  any 
case  in  which  the  presentation  and  position  are  not  at  once  obvious 
on  vaginal  examination.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the 
dorsal  position,  and  the  examination  should  be  made  in  the  absence 
of  a  pain.  The  general  shape  of  the  uterine  tumour  will  indicate 
whether  the  child  is  lying  longitudinally  or  transversely  in  relation 
to  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  In  pelvic  presentations  the  round  hard 
mass  of  the  head  can  generally  be  made  out  at  the  upper  part  of  fcbj 
uterus,  and  the  absence  of  such  a  mass,  if  the  position  of  the  child 
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is  ascertained  to  be  longitudinal,  indicates  head  presentation  Tl 
nest  p0   t  JS  t0  det      ,    toward  which  g.de     P  ^at  on  Tj 

leet.    These  will  be  moveable  in  the  linj an S         T  °V 
are  still  unruptured,  and  may  be  ^^^T^ 
position  where  the  foatal  heart  is  best  heard  will  1? conLJn 
evidence,  lor  this  position  is  on  the  side  toward  Jv  i  C^h\matovy 

^.^i?^c*oif£££ZE  vlllchthe  back  is 

W  By  vaginal  examination.— Even  before  nmfn™    *  « 
membranes,  or  dilatation  of  the  os,  the  round  m.ss  of     !\  i 
its  separation  from  the  bodv  it  thl  nL  head'  and 

on  bimanual  e^^t^u  Z  iZnT^7  *  °Ut 
through  the  uterine  wall   tbTw" t  and  external  hand 

position.    iJSTL^^^^Sf  " 
sentation  and  position,  must  b*e  i^V^JSTS  ST 
the  membranes  are  lax.    The  heirl  i«  SilE  Nerval  of  pams,  while 
and  uniform  outline.    Sometimes  the  S t by  itS  iardne» 
on  being  impressed  wiS TthT  tip  T^T8  ?  ^  Ws' 

PressLirewithaparchnient-liie  p^V?    \  W  Under  the 

W    After  th'e  ^^CSS^  t %  *  felt  «* 

can  be  detected  will  be  a  l2  l  ^  a11  wiich 

generally  in  the  rjVhto  Km,    r  the  Sa8ittal>  mossing  it 

f—  than  « ^ Z^Z  l^T^  — 
lies  either  in  the  first  ^hTv^J^Vf^™  that  the  head 
back  is  made  out  by  abd™fJl '■  5  *  the  dil'ection  of  the 
of  these  tw^V^St^Tf^  *  »  ea^  *>  decide 
inning  in  the  left  oblic ue  di'nete ^V;,*""8*  *  8Uture 
second  or  fourth  position  The  W  '  n  head  mUSt  be  in  <*e 
Probably  be  abou/equi U  n^  ^  *l  *'  ^  ^  ^ 
uterine  wall.    Th    anterior  £  °f  the  os>  «>vered  by 

and  the  four  sutures  a £Z£  ^  its  ^  size, 

■ts  small  size,  not  forming  It  g  f  T^8  m  Jt'  the  Posterior  by 
-ting  in  it.    ^Jg  H^*^"*  ^  ^ 
position  of  the  head  is  deS II  ^  be  the 

Pw  direction  of  the  v^^fyj&S^alex^^on  alone 
Action  of  the  oc  •  mt  f°ntaneUe  will>  of  course,  give  he 
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When  the  os  is  more  dilated,  and  the  head  has  descended  lower 
and  become  flexed  (in  occipito-anterior  positions),  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle  is  generally  reached  easily,  while  the  anterior  is  reached  with 
more  difficulty,  by  tracing  the  sagittal  suture  (see  Fig.  53,  p.  89). 
This  change  in  the  facility  of  reaching  the  two  fontanelles  results 
from  the  internal  rotation  of  the  head,  when  that  has  progressed, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  increase  of  flexion.    In  cases  of 
somewhat  difficult  labour,  when  flexion  is  very  great,  and  the  head 
large  and  much  elongated,  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  become 
very  nearly  the  presenting  point.    The  fontanelle  may  also  be 
obscured  by  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  caput  succedaneum. 
Nothing  is  then  readily  made  out  except  the  three  converging 
sutures.    When  the  case  is  seen  for  the  first  time  at  this  stage,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  not  quite  so  easy,  from  the 
difficulty  of  telling  which  is  the  occipital  bone.    The  anterior 
fontanelle  may  be  reached  by  passing,  if  necessary,  half  the  hand 
into  the  vagina— the  left  hand,  if  the  patient  is  lying  in  the  usual 
left  lateral  position.    In  some  cases  also  the  anterior  ear  can  be 
reached  without  much  difficulty,  especially  when  Naegele-obliquity 
exists.    There  is,  however,  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  determining 
the  point,  depending  upon  the  laws  of  the  moulding  of  the  head, 
according  to  which  the  occipital  always  passes  beneath  the  parietal 
bones.    If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  one  of  the  three  bones  has  a 
tendency  to  become  depressed  beneath  the  other  two,  that  bone  is 
certainly  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  occiput  is  thus 

determined.  . 

A^ain,  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  as  the  head  descends  m  the 
pelvis,  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
presenting  part,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  be  difficult  to 
reach.  Then,  in  a  similar  way,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  two  of 
the  bones  tend  to  be  depressed  under  the  other  two,  these  are 
determined  as  being  the  two  segments  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the 
position  of  the  head  is  thus  known. 

A  criterion  is  given  for  distinguishing  occipito-posterior  from 
occipito-anterior  positions  even  before  the  opening  of  the  os.  This 
is  that  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
uterine  wall  as  felt  from  the  vagina  does  not  descend  so  low  behind 
the  pubes  as  in  occipito-anterior,  because  the  forehead  does  not 
eenerally  lie  so  deeply  as  the  occiput  in  reference  to  the  plane  ol 
the  brim  This  criterion  is  not,  however,  always  decisive,  smce,  m 
occipito-posterior  positions,  the  forehead  often  lies  lower  than  usual 
in  comparison  with  the  occiput. 

The  third  stage.-Aftcr  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
WOn,an  generally  has  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  and  comfort,  alter 
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the  agony  and  exertion  she  has  gone  through.  More  rarelv  she 
may  feel  exhausted  or  faint,  or  a  rigor  may  occur  7  6 

Ihe  natural  course  of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  or  expulsion  of 
he  placenta  is  rarely  seen,  since  it  is  usually  shortened  by  art 
It  appears  that,  in  general,  the  placenta  is  detached  partiaDv  at 
any  rate,  almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  chO       p0r  in 
a  multipara,  and  where  there  is  no  obvious  laceration  of  per  Jam  S 
vagma,  the  first  appearance  of  blood  commonly  indicateftW  T 
separation  of  placenta  has  occurred.  SuchZpLmtf nf  M  \ 
-ally  be  noticed  very  ,uickly  after  t  TxpuW  o  tlhTlT 
Moreover,  Lemser  examined  with  the  entire  hand  in   1  «r 

zr^fj aftevhe °f the chM-  "^t  nnT: 

cent  the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta  could  be  felt  lvW  in  tL 

u  en  directly  the  hand  was  introduced,  and  in  94  VZ  1?  li  °* 

nine  seconds  after  delivery  of  the  f cetui     0 ^he other  hand  I  tT 

uterus  removed  by  Porro's  onerih™  tha    i       f  •    •  ' ln  the 

found  completely'attach  1 .  ^^fc*  ?  »  m°St  fSes> 
traction  nf  tka  I  n        vigour  oi  trie  contraction  and  re- 

to  reprJent  JfcSET*"" 

Placenta,  SS^^^SS  ^T^"  f  "» 
universally  acknowledged  to  /  Settled;  0ne  cause  is  almost 

as  being  the  ortTont^t?  1  7'  by  S°me  is  rega~rded 
the  retraction    f  I'  ^u  7  oV^2? -°f  ^  Site  in 

-S^msmS^^M^  -bJ-t  some  facts  may  be 
of  the  placenta  when  shrSfnf  £  i  '  c?ul<ler  ^  condition 
little  short  of  that  i^?8^  Site  LaS  OC™d  a 
form  of  the  ntS^ffi 

independent  of  any  det  us  on  '  A  w  ?  °f  ^mking  ^  then  be 
■and  the  placenta  w  11  fonn  an  alc^ T  *e  Uterine  wal1 

commence  until  the  itoE^S^^f^.^ 
face  of  the  placenta  will  ha  n  separated.    The  uterine  sur- 

a-,  owing  i  H^rSEL^S  *J  ™*  of  its 
compression  toward  the  centre  wilWlt  ,  P]acental  site.  This 
fetal  surface,  which  is  free  i\Zl  dett8Me11fr?in  tbe  Serine  to  the 
Serine  surface  of  the  XceS  T  ^  eWnt  of  ai'ea  on  the 
•adial  tension.    Any  ot   "   "  all  T ^  ^  be  SubJect  to  »° 

•adial  tension  because  it  u-im    i   ^  °f  area  wil1  be  subject  to 
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At  the  same  time  the  shrinking  of  the  placental  site  will  be  resisted 
by  the  attached  placenta,  and  will  therefore  be  less  than  that  of  a 
corresponding  area  elsewhere  in  the  uterus.  The  radial  tension  will 
increase  from  the  centre  toward  the  circumference,  because  the 
obliquity  of  lines  joining  corresponding  areas  of  uterine  and  f octal 
surfaces  will  increase,  the  festal  surface  being  less  drawn  in  toward 
the  centre  than  the  uterine.  Moreover,  while  any  element  of  area 
away  from  the  border  is  supported  on  all  sides  by  other  elements  of 
area,  an  element  of  area  on  the  border  is  unsupported  on  the  outside. 
For  both  reasons,  separation  must  begin  at  the  circumference,  and 
spread  inward  toward  the  centre,  unless  the  placenta  is  more  firmly 
adherent  at  the  circumference  than  at  other  parts,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule.  This  reasoning  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  sticking  a  disc  to  an 
elastic  surface,  and  then  letting  the  surface  retract. 

The  mechanism  is  somewhat  modified  if  the  retracted  uterus  is 
not  globular,  but  tends  to  adopt  its  natural  form  of  a  flattened  pear- 
shape.  This  it  does  in  the  Porro  uterus,  and  probably  also  in 
normal  conditions,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate.  In  this  case,  if  the 
placenta  is  situated  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall,  reaching  to  the 
sides  and  summit  of  the  uterus  in  its  retracted  shape,  the  sides  may 
be  so  pressed  inward  by  the  uterine  contraction  as  to  do  away  with 
the  outward  radial  tensions  in  a  lateral  direction.  Similarly  the  top 
of  the  placenta  may  be  so  pressed  down  by  the  fundus  uteri  as  to 
do  away  with  the  upward  radial  tensions  in  its  upper  half.  But  if 
so,  the  placenta  having  been  already  compressed  as  much  as  it  can 
be,  the  same  force  will  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  half,  and  will 
there  increase  all  the  downward  radial  tensions,  so  that  separation 
will  commence  at  the  lower  border,  from  the  effect  of  detrusion  in 
addition  to  retraction.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus  in  any  case  to  diminish  the  downward  radial  tensions.  If 
on  the  other  hand  detrusion  acts,  when  the  placenta  has  not  been 
compressed  to  the  maximum  degree  or  nearly  so,  the  downward 
pressure  may  separate  the  top  of  the  placenta  first,  the  placenta  not 
being  able  to  transmit  the  force  like  a  rigid  body  to  its  lower  margin. 
It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  shrinking  of  the  placental  site 
and  detrusion  are  the  .main  forces  concerned  in  the  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  and  that  in  most  cases  separation  commences  at  the 
lower  margin.  This  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  condition  of  a  uterus 
which  I  removed  by  Porro's  operation.*  The  placenta  is  there 
separated  at  the  lower  edge  only,  but  elsewhere  adherent.  Any 
morbid  adhesion  at  any  part  of  placenta  would  of  course  modify  tin* 
commencement  of  separation. 

*  See  Obstet.  Trans.  Vol.  XXIX.,  for  full  description- 
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When  separation  has  once  commenced,  some  blood  is  poured  out 
m  the  interval  of  pains,  between  the  separated  surfaces,  and  must 
tend  to  aid  the  further  separation,  if  the  membranes  are  still  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  prevent  its  flowing  away  at  the  sides.  Some  have 
considered  the  formation  of  this  retro-placental  hamiatoma  to  be  the 
mam  cause  of  separation.  Matthews  Duncan,  on  the  other  hand 
considered  that  it  had  no  place  in  the  normal  mechanism.  Probably 
it  comes  into  play  in  many  or  most  cases,  but  as  a  subordinate 
cause,  borne  have  attached  importance  to  the  diminution  of  intra- 
uterine pressure  after  delivery.  The  firmly  adherent  placenta  of  the 
Porro  uterus  appears  to  disprove  this  as  a  cause. 

M^^jL^mkim-—It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
placenta  came  down  like  an  inverted  umbrella,  with  its  fetal  surface 
near  the  insertion  of  the  funis  foremost,  as  shown  in  Fia  97  p  200 
This  necessarily  implies  that  the  placenta  and  upper  part  of  bag  of 
membranes  are  first  inverted  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood 
behind  them  and  that  the  uterus  afterwards  contracts  on  this  effusion 
ot  blood,  and  drives  out  the  placenta  by  its  means  (see  Fig  97) 
According  to  .^aDp  however,  the  normal  process  is  that 
the  ^s&^MM^^oOsitag^i^y  the  contracting  uterus  on 
an  axis  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  that  it 
presents  attiie  os  uteri  by  a  point  on  its  fcetal  surface  very  near  its 

tS  WIT111;  ^     ^  marghl  llaVhlg  beeU  SOmeWhat  averted  bv 
the  traction  of  the  membranes  which  the  placenta  has  to  dra*  after  it 

As  it  passes  through  the  vagina,  the  placenta  usually  becomes  further 

be Reeled  off  -°f  mbraneS'  wWch  have  sti11  Partially 

to  be  peeled  off  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  out  of  the  uterine  cavity 

yen  however,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  the  vagina  is  contractile 

the  placenta  may  present  even  at  the  vulva  by  a  point  on  or  neai  S 

edge,  and  come^olled  on  a  longitudinal  \J,  JZitsZlll 

surface  outermost.    In  this  mode  of  expulsion,  effusion  of  blood 

S  Sud  membraT  ;s  r  ™^to  ^  ~ 

Jae^vIeT^th0!11  Zif^f"  W  correctness  of 

tne  oia  view  The  point  is  of  practical  importance  because  th* 
modern  principle  that  traction  should  never  be  mad XZl  Z  a 
*  manily  based  upon  the  idea  that  such  tr  J^tteZ  *  ti  hTe 
normal  mechanism  of  delivery.    There  is  no  doubt    7  f!  6 

Ctopneys*  in  70  cases,  priced  the  spot  on  the  placenta  which 

*  "Mechanic  of  the  Third  Stage  of  Labour,"  ObStet.  Tran,,,  VoL  x^ 
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^tpresented ^at  the  os  uteri.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  (all 
but  10)  thisspot  was  on  the  foetal  surface  within  two  inches  from 
the  lower  edge.  In  16  cases  it  was  on  the  lower  edge,  or  amnion 
below  the  lower  edge  ;  in  23  cases  it  was  on  the  placenta  within  one 
inch  of  the  lower  edge.  In  two  cases  only  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta  presented.  It  was  found  also  that  the  presenting  part 
varied  with  the  position  of  the  placenta.  The  higher  the  placenta, 
the  higher  the  presenting  point,  and  vice  versd. 

These  results  indicate  a  partial  and  progressive  inversion  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  and  a  mode  of  delivery  intermediate 


Fig.  96. — Delivery  of  placenta  accord-  Fig.  97. — Delivery  of  placenta  according 

ing  to  Matthews  Duncan.  to  Schultze. 

between  that  described  by  Schultze  and  that  described  by  Matthews 
Duncan.  In  Champneys'  cases,  however,  the  woman  lay  on  her 
side,  and  no  stimulation  was  used  to  the  uterus  during  the  third 
stage  of  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the  mechanism  is  not  ideally 
perfect  under  these  circumstances.  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from 
the  customs  which  exist  among  savage  tribes,  the  primary  position 
for  labour  is  not  that  of  lying,  but  rather  squatting  as  for  defecation. 
The  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  assisted  by  pressure  by  the  woman's 
own  hands,  or  by  the  aid  of  her  friends,  and  she  may  even  stand  up 
to  squeeze  the  abdomen  in  the  third  stage  of  labour.  At  any  rale, 
the  frequency  with  which  the  intervention  of  the  accoucheur  is  called 
for  in  the  third  stage  shows  that,  under  our  present  civilised  con- 
ditions, its  mechanism  is  often  not  entirely  natural. 

My  own  observations,  in  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  stimulated 
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in  the  usual  way  by  the  hand  after  delivery  of  the  child,  lead  me  to, 
support  Matthews  Duncan's  view  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  main 
folding  of  the  placenta,  when  it  passes  the  os  uteri,  is  generally  on 
a  longitudinal  axis,  though  the  presenting  point  is  often  further  from 
the  edge  than  is  represented  in  Fig.  96.  It  is  easily  shown  by 
experiments  that  the  placenta  will  pass  through  a  much  smaller  rino- 
when  thus  folded  than  when  the  insertion  of  the  funis  comes  first.  ' 

It  is  obvious  that,  the  more  the  expulsion  is  effected  by  effusion 
ol  blood,  the  more  nearly  the  mechanism  approximates  to  Schultze's 
view;  the  more  it  is  due  to  uterine  contraction,  the  more  nearly  it 
approximates  to  Matthews  Duncan's  view.  It  will  generally  be. 
agreed  that  the  latter  is  preferable.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
usual  mode  of  expulsion  is  intermediate,  to  a  variable  extent,  between 
the  two  mechanisms;  but  approaches  rather  to  that  described  by 
Matthews  Duncan,  and  the  more  nearly  so,  the  more  judicious  is  the 
management  of  the  third  stage,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  uterine 

clCClOH, 

Separation  and  expulsion  of  membranes.— It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained (see  p  153)  that  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the  lower 

ZT+T  ,  *        UterU-  hy  itS  dilatati0n  t0  form  a  canal  ^  the  foetus, 
and  that  this  separation  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  bulging 
bag  of  membranes.    By  the  retraction  of  the  uterus,  after  delivery 
the  chorion  is  partially  but  not  entirely  detached,  the  line  of  lepa^ 

chorion  %rPl       1  °f  the  d6Cidua  Come*  awa^  ™*  the 

chorion     The  chorion  is  thrown  into  fine  wrinkles,  being  detached 

a long  the  ridges  of  the  wrinkles,  but  remaining  at  ached^ng  the 

furrows.    When  the  placenta  is  detached,  the  blood  which  escap 

tne  placenta.    It  does  not,  however,  separate  the  whole  ha*  of 
membranes,  partly  because  its  quantity  is  insufficient,  partly  because 
begins  to  escape  externally  as  soon  as  it  has  cleared  a  way  or 
fee  f  to  the  os  uteri.    Then,  when  the  placenta  is  expelled  by  the 

ba T^^r  mi:  thint^  the 

it.     ^  ,uen  t-nere  is  sufficient  effusion  of  Wnnrl 

behind  the  placenta  to  invert  it  as  in  Fir,  Q7   tw  i7  i  i 

akn     Tf  ,1  r      w"o  external,  and  the  placenta  is  often  inverted 

utlrine  SKSSlir   g'M'  6       y  C°mra  d°wl  wi*  «» 
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The  large  arteries  and  veins  passing  to  the  placenta  are  of  course 
torn  across  as  soon  as  detachment  occurs,  and  some  bleeding  takes 
place  from  their  open  mouths.  This  is  the  source  of  the  retro- 
placental  hcematoma,  when  such  is  produced.  But,  unless  there  is 
uterine  inertia,  the  open  mouths  are  quickly  closed  by  further 
retraction  of  the  placental  site,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle 
coat  of  the  uterus  interlacing  irregularly  around  the  vessels.  After 
a  time,  the  exact  duration  of  which  is  unknown,  permanent  closure 
is  secured  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  vessels  beyond  the 
constricted  part,  just  as  thrombi  are  formed  in  any  other  vessels  the 
current  through  which  is  arrested  by  pressure  or  ligature.  Champneys 
estimates  the  amount  of  blood  escaping  as  six  ounces  before  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  six  ounces  enclosed  in  the  placenta  and 
membranes.  As  in  his  observations  the  uterus  was  unstimulated 
during  the  third  stage  of  labour,  the  woman  lying  on  her  left  side, 
the  average  quantity,  when  the  uterus  contracts  well,  is  probably 
less. 

Occasionally  the  placenta  is  expelled  into  the  vagina,  or  even 
externally,  by  the  same  pain  which  expels  the  fcetus.  More 
frequently  there  is  a  rest  for  a  variable  time — perhaps  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  in  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus.  During  this  time  the  uterus  may  be  felt 
moderately  hard,  and  still  reaching  up  to  some  height  in  the 
abdomen,  generally  about  up  to  the  umbilicus.  At  this  period,  as 
well  as  at  other  times,  rhythmic  contractions,  though  not  very 
marked,  take  place  in  addition  to  the  tonic  contraction,  and  therefore 
the  uterus  varies  in  hardness.  After  a  time  the  contractions  again 
become  stronger,  and  are  felt  as  pains,  although  slight  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  expulsive  stage.  With  these  pains  a  little  blood 
may  be  expelled,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  "dolores 
cruenti."  They  have  the  effect  of  gradually  completing  the  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta,  if  that  is  not  completed  just  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  or  by  subsequent  effusion  of  blood  behind  the  placenta, 
and  at  length  of  expelling  it  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  the 
manner  already  described,  so  that  it  lies  partly  in  the  flaccid  relaxed 
cervix  and  partly  in  the  vagina,  Its  expulsion  externally,  in  the 
absence  of  assistance,  is  effected  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  aided  by 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  vagina  and  cervix. 

After  delivery  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  in  the 
hypogastrium  as  a  comparatively  small  firm  ball,  varying,  however, 
considerably  in  size  in  different  women.  The  average  level  of  the 
fundus  may  be  taken  as  about  five  inches  above  the  pubes,  and 
more  than  half-way  from  pubes  toward  umbilicus  ;  but,  when  the 
uterus  is  large  or  rests  unusually  high  above  the  pelvis,  it  may 
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reach  even  up  to  the  umbilicus.  Rhythmic  contractions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tonic  contraction,  continue  to  take  place  in  it,  although 
not  necessarily  felt  by  the  woman  as  pains.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, it  varies  in  hardness,  and  this  variation  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  risk  of  haemorrhage,  unless  either  the 
relaxation  is  too  great  in  the  intervals,  or  gushes  of  blood  take  place 
with  the  contractions,  or  between  them. 

Duration  of  labour. — Very  wide  differences  are  found  between 
the  duration  of  labour  in  different  women,  depending  partly  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  expulsive  forces,  partly  upon  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  fetus  and  the  canal  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  the  soft 
parts,  as  well  as  upon  the  dilatability  of  these  latter.  The  first 
stage  generally  occupies  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second,  and  m  multipara  the  second  stage  may  be  completed  by  a 
very  few  pams.  In  primipara  the  length  both  of  the  first  and  of 
the  second  stage  is  very  much  greater  :  that  of  the  first  from  the 
greater  rigidity  of  the  cervix ;  that  of  the  expulsive  stage,  from  the 
resistance  offered  first  by  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  formed  by  the 
ring  of  hymen  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  which  must  inevitably  be 
more  or  less  lacerated;  and  secondly,  by  the  perineum,  which  has 
never  before  undergone  dilatation. 

The  average  duration  of  labour,  reckoning  from  the  first  manifest 
pams,  may  be  taken  as  being  about  fifteen  hours  in  primipara  and 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  multipara.  In  primipara  beyond  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  the  duration  of  labour  is  greater,  and,  on  an 
average,  exceeds  twenty-four  hours. 

A  greater  number  of  labours  take  place  during  the  night  than 
luring  the  day;  the  hours  during  which  most  commence  bein* 
those  from  9  to  12  p  m  and  those  during  which  most  are  teraE 
nated  those  from  midnight  to  3  a.m, 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  NORMAL  LABOUR. 

It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  the  accoucheur  should  always  attend 
promptly  to  the  first  summons  from  a  lying-in  woman.  It  may  be 
that  she  has  deferred  sending  till  the  last  moment,  or  labour  may 
be  extremely  rapid.  In  such  a  case,  if  from  any  delay  of  the 
attendant  the  child  is  born  before  his  arrival,  the  mother's  life  may 
be  lost  from  post-partum  hemorrhage,  or  the  child's  in  a  case  of 
pelvic  presentation.  Again  the  favourable  moment  for  interference 
in  a  case  of  abnormal  presentation  may  be  lost.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  patient  has  sent  unnecessarily  early,  the  attendant,  after 
ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  probable  duration  of 
the  labour,  may  confidently  leave  her  for  a  time. 

Requisites  to  be  taken  by  the  accoucheur. — The  atten- 
dant should  be  provided  with  a  stethoscope,  a  catheter  (either  a 
silver  female  catheter  or  a  No.  10  or  No.  12  gum-elastic  male 
catheter),  bottles  containing  chloroform,  sulphuric  ether,  solution  of 
chloral,  tincture  of  opium  or  Battley's  liquor  opii  sedativus,  liquid 
extract  of  ergot,  or  liquor  secalis  ammoniatus,  or  some  liquid 
preparation  of  ergotin,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  a  Higginson's  syringe, 
which  may  with  advantage  be  provided  with  a  long  vulcanite  tube 
for  intra-uterine  injection,  a  hypodermic  syringe,  a  chloroform 
inhaler,  and  either  a  small  elastic  catheter  (No.  6),  suitable  for 
passing  into  the  infant's  larynx,  or  a  tube  specially  made  for  that 
purpose.  These  may  be  carried  in  a  simple  leather  bag  with  pockets 
at  the  sides  for  the  bottles.    There  should  also  be  in  the  basr  suitable 

O 

needles  and  sutures  (silk-worm  gut  or  silver  wire)  for  stitching  the 
perineum,  and  either  iodoform  gauze  for  jnugging  the  uterus,  or 
some  preparation  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  the  liquor  ferri 
perchloridi  fortior,  or  the  solid  salt.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
less  likely  to  rust  the  iron  instruments  in  the  bag  ;  but  even  for 
this  it  is  well  to  have  a  bottle  with  a  cap  over  the  stopper.  A 
pair  of  forceps  may  also  be  carried  in  the  bag,  especially  if  the 
accoucheur  is  going  far  from  home.  These  or  any  other  obstetric 
instruments  are  most  conveniently  carried  wrapped  separately  in 
chamois  leather,  which  may  be  secured  by  indiarubber  rings.  There 
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should  be  provided  in  the  room  hot  and  cold  water,  thread  for 
tying  the  funis,  an  abdominal  binder,  and  a  supply  of  diapers 

Certain  antiseptics  must  either  be  carried  in  the  obstetric  ba-  or 
provided  beforehand  at  the  house.  These  are  perchloride  or  iodide 
of  mercury  for  disinfection  of  hands  and  non-metallic  instruments, 
and  either  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  or  permanganate  of  potash  for 
metallic  instruments ;  of  these  two,  the  two  former  are  the  more 
effective.  Perchloride  of  mercury  may  be  carried  either  in 
tabloids  or  m  solution.  If  tabloids  are  used  they  should  be 
tested  with  the  water  of  the  district  in  dilute  solution,  to  make 
sure  that  no  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  hardness  of  the  water 
Ihey  should  contain  no  powdery  colouring  matter,  which  would 
mask  the  slight  milkiness  caused  by  precipitation.  I  prefer  to 
carry  a  concentrated  solution  according  to  the  following  formula  •- 

«  Mil  t  "TUT'  "V"'  ACkl  •'  P?'dr0clllw-  <^  5ss,  Glycerini 
31.,  Aq.  ad  §1.    The  acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  mercury  in 

the  presence  of  albuminous  matter.    A  concentrated  solution  of 
mercuric  iodide  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula: 
-R.  Hydrarg.  Iodid.  Rubr.  gr.  xx.,  Potass.  Iodid.  gr.  xv.,  Aq  H 
Pure  carbolic  acid  may  be  carried,  liquefied  by  10  per  cent  of 
water  ;  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  carried  in  crystals 

Antiseptic  precautions— The  reports   of   the  Registrar 
General  show  that  the  mortality  due  to  puerperal  sepS a 
Britain  considerably  excels  "th at  TtT2 
he  difficulties  and  accidents  of  labour.    Hence  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,  m  the  conduct  of  normal  labour,  is  to  take  precautions 
against  the  occurrence  of  septicemia.  Of  late  'years,  by  the  hToZ 

S  ide  o'f '  6PtlC  meaSUreS'  -P--Hy  by'the  use  f  pi  - 
chloride  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic,  lying-in  hospitals  have  been 
converted  from  the  most  dangerous  places  of  all  for  delivery  into 
the  safest.  There  is  therefore  strong  reason  for  believin"  tha fa 
universal  adoption  of  stringent  antiseptic  precautio  would con! 
saderably  diminish  the  present  mortality  from  puerperal  septicLmia 
sf,   T  ?!  ^  here,antlciPate       object  of  puerperal  fever  as  to 

antisepsis  therefore  consists  in  W*v?mL  T' 
virnient  gems  into  toe  geoitel  £ 
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the  risk  of  injurious  effects  which  may  attend  the  injection  of 
poisonous  antiseptics. 

The  use  of  antiseptics  does  not  supersede  but  supplement,  ordinary 
cleanliness    Both  accoucheur  and  nurse  should  keep  nails  cut  short 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  and  a  nail-brush  before 
ouchmg  the  genitals.    The  lunds  should  then  be  disinfected  by 
thorough  immersion  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in 
1,000.  A  basm  of  the  same  solution  should  be  kept  by  the  bedside 
that  the  hand  may  again  be  dipped  in  from  time  to  time.  The 
nurse  must  use  the  same  precautions  before  each  washing  of  the 
genitals  after  labour ;  and  the  same  solution  must  also  be°used  to 
disinfect  a  catheter,  if  one  is  required.    If  a  solution  of  1  in  1,000 
is  found  to  roughen  the  hands  too  much,  one  of  1  in  2,000  may  be 
used.    F orceps  and  other  steel  instruments,  after  thorough  cleansing, 
are  best  disinfected  by  a  solution  of  lysol  1  in  50  or  of  carbolfc 
acid  of  a  strength  of  at  least  1  in  40.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
soap  is  incompatible  with  most  antiseptics,  except  carbolic  acid,  and 
destroys  their  efficacy  ;  also  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
precipitates  the  sublimate  solution.  Lysol,  being  alkaline,  has  in  itself 
a  considerable  cleansing  as  well  as  antiseptic  power,  and  may  be  used, 
with  advantage,  for  the  hands,  before  their  immersion  in  mercurial 
solution.   Iodide  of  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of  the  perchloride,. 
and  is  even  more  efficacious,  though  somewhat  more  expensive. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  use  of  antiseptic  douches  before  or 
immediately  after  labour.    In  private  practice  they  are  at  any  rate 
of  less  essential  importance  than  the  preventing  the  conveyance  by 
accoucheur  or  nurse  of  virulent  germs.    The  external  genitals, 
should  be  washed  by  the  nurse  with  soap  and  water  at  the  outset  of 
labour.     If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  an  early  stage  of 
labour,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  douche  the  vagina  once,  by  means 
of  an  irrigator,  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  1 
in  2,000.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  labour  this  proceeding  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  washes  away  the  abundant  lubricating  secretion 
which  is  then  naturally  poured  out.   If  the  mercurial  douche  has  not 
been  used  before  delivery,  a  single  douche  may  be  given  immediately 
after  delivery  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  1  in  4,000,  at  a 
temperature  of  105° — 110°  F.  ;  or  the  solution  may  be  used  first  of 
a  strength  of  1  in  2,000,  and  then  washed  away  with  the  weaker 
mercurial   solution.      The   occasional  appearance   of  poisonous 
symptoms  after  the  use  of  mercury  has  generally  followed  the 
repeated  use  of  the  solution  rather  than  a  single  douche.    But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  delivery  is  the  time 
when  there  is  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  absorbent  surface.  If, 
therefore,  a  mercurial  douche  is  used  at  that  time,  special  care  must. 
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be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  flows  freely  away,  and  that  no  excess  of 
it  remains  in  the  vagina  or  cervix. 

Another  antiseptic  precaution  is  to  thoroughly  clear  out  the 
rectum  at  the  commencement  of  lahour,  and  so  avoid  the  extrusion 
of  fasces  by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  head.  This  is  best 
carried  out  by  the  administration  of  a  copious  enema  when  pains 
commence.  But  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  a  daily 
actum  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by  an  aperient  at  the  time 
when  labour  is  expected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  sewer-gas  can  actually  originate 
puerperal  septicaemia.    At  any  rate,  it  may  be  a  predisposing  cause 
by  depressing  the  health  of  the  patient.    Care  should  therefore  be 
taken  beforehand  that  the  drains  of  the  house  are  in  good  order 
and  that  there  is  no  concealed  water-closet  in  bedroom  or  dressing- 
room,  nor  any  untrapped  waste-pipe  in  or  near  the  rooms 

lhe  antiseptic  precautions  required  during  the  puerperal  period 
will  be  considered   ater,  and  the  special  precautions  necessary  in 

sep^mia°SP  ^  ^  the  head  °f  I>uerPeral 

Preliminary  preparations. -The  room  should  be  as  airy  as 
possible  and  also  quiet     The  bed  should  be  firm,  and  a  feather  bed 
fP6Clal Jy  J°  be  avoi<*ed.    The  bedding  should  be  protected  by a 
waterproof  sheet  and  a  draw-sheet,  folded  in  several  SXeL 
shonld  be  placed  under  the  hips,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed 
when  soiled.    Special  lying-in  sheets  are  made,  stuffed  with  ubH 
mate  wood-wool.    These  have  the  advantage  over  the  single  draw- 
sheet,  since  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  considerable  Jantitv  o 
liquor  amnn  or  other  discharge.     With  the  lower  classes  it  iT 1*1 
to  wear  till  the  labour  is  completed  an  old  suit  of  th o^ilry  dZ 
ncludmg  stays,  which  often  prove  inconvenient.    It  isZlkrZe 
for  the  patient  to  be  in  her  night-dress  over  whirl,  *L  Prelei^e 
dressing-gown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  'ab0l       It  is  a      7  7™,  & 
her  also  to  wear  underneath  °the  n  ghtless  a  suecfal  ^  f? 
fastened  loosely  round  the  waist     Tho I   l  I  i   1  petticoat, 
tucked  up  and  kept  clean  du  "ng  delivery  a^when  7  ?T  ^ 
over  the  soiled  petticoat  can  he^Jyl'^^Z  the  t  f 

^^^^ 

T^on^^ 

of  the  bed,  during  the  latter  stage  of  labour  or  for  L  !!  ''ge 
On  the  Continent  and  in  Ameriea  the  do^Lw  ^t„i 
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one.  Each  position  has  its  own  advantages,  but  on  the  whole  those 
of  the  lateral  position  predominate.  In  point  of  delicacy  it  has  the 
superiority  ;  it  allows  forceps  or  other  instruments  to  be  used  with 
less  exposure  and  less  disturbance  to  the  patient  ;  and  it  tends  to 
correct  the  common  right  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  Moreover,  during 
the  passage  of  the  head  over  the  perineum,  the  pressure  on  the 
perineum  is  not  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  child,  as  it  is  in  the 
dorsal  position,  and  hence  the  risk  of  laceration  is  somewhat  less  in 
the  lateral  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dorsal  position  tends 
somewhat  to  accelerate  labour  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  head  through  the  pelvis.  Not  only  does  the  weight  of  the 
child  give  direct  assistance  to  the  expulsive  force,  but,  by  pressing 
the  presenting  part  more  firmly  upon  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  it 
stimulates  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  a  reflex  manner.  This 
is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  uterine  inertia. 

Examination  of  the  patient. — The  first  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  presentation  and  the  maternal  passages  are  normal. 
The  entrance  of  the  accoucheur,  however,  is  apt  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
pains  for  a  time,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  careful  to  avoid  start- 
ling the  nerves  of  the  patient.  It  is  well  to  sit  down  quietly  for  a 
while,  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  time  when  the  pains  commence, 
their  frequency,  character,  and  situation,  whether  any  "  show  "  has 
been  seen,  whether  the  waters  have  broken,  whether  the  bowels 
have  acted  freely,  and  also  to  feel  the  patient's  pulse.  He  should  also 
inquire  (if  he  has  not  previously  ascertained)  about  the  character  of 
former  labours,  the  state  of  health  during  pregnancy,  and  whether 
the  patient  has  reached  the  full  term.  He  should  see  that  his 
hands  are  warm  before  making  any  examination.  For  this  purpose 
the  antiseptic  solution  for  disinfecting  hands  should  be  used  hot. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  an  abdominal  examination  in  order  to 
ascertain  by  palpation  whether  the  uterus  and  foetus  are  naturally 
placed,  and  also  to  make  sure,  either  by  feeling  movements  or 
hearing  the  fcetal  heart,  that  the  foetus  is  alive.  Abdominal 
examination  is  more  troublesome  than  vaginal  when  the  ordinary 
dress  is  worn,  but  the  student  should  be  careful  to  use  all  oppor- 
tunities both  of  practising  auscultation  of  the  fcetal  heart  and 
acquiring  skill  in  making  out  the  parts  of  the  foetus  and  its 
position  by  abdominal  palpation.  He  should  not  scruple,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  stays  removed  if  they  are  worn. 

It  is  usual  and  preferable  to  commence  the  examination  during 
a  pain,  and  hence  arises  the  common  phrase  of  "taking  a  pain." 
Her  attention  being  distracted  by  the  pain,  the  patient  does  not 
notice  so  much  the  inconvenience  of  the  introduction  of  the  examin- 
ing finger.    The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  anointed  with 
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an  antiseptic  lubricant,  such  as  lanocreolin,  or  glycerine  containing 
percLloride  of  mercury  1  in  1,000,  is  generally  used  for  examina- 
tion in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  98.  The  inexperienced  student 
may  pass  the  hand  up  the  back  of  the  thighs  to  the  buttocks,  and 
then  find  the  perineum  and  fourchette  as  a  guide  to  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina. 

The  condition  of  the  vagina  may  first  be  noted,  especially  as  to 
its  freedom  from  any  obstruction  or  contraction,  the  relaxation^  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  amount  of  lubricating  secretion 


Fig.  98. — Examination  in  the  stage  of  dilatation. 

present.  An  abundant  secretion  of  slimy  mucus  is  generally  a  safe 
indication  that  labour  has  set  in  in  earnest,  and  that  the  pains  and 
dilatation  of  the  os  will  progress  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For  the 
physiological  relaxation  of  the  cervix,  generally  associated  with  good 
expulsive  pains,  is  usually  attended  also  by  a  copious  secretion 
from  the  cervical  glands,  which  are  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  next  point  is  to  make  out  the  size  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
condition  of  its  edges.  The  inexperienced  student  must  be  careful 
definitely  to  feel  its  margin,  and  not  to  overlook  a  very  small  os, 
and  mistake  a  thin  uterine  wall  stretched  over  the  presenting  part 
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for  the  bag  of  membranes.  If  the  os  is  still  small,  it  may  lie  so  far 
back  in  the  hollow  sacrum  as  to  be  difficult  to  reach.  In  such  a 
case  the  accoucheur  should  see  that  the  bladder  is  empty,  since  a 
full  bladder  displaces  the  cervix  much  further  back,  and  should 
place  the  patient  on  her  back,  introducing  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  pressing  the  fundus  downward  and  back- 
ward with  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen.  Another  plan, 
but  not  such  a  good  one,  is  to  place  the  patient  transversely  on  the 
bed,  still  lying  on  her  left  side,  and  introduce  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  into  the  vagina,  the  flexor  surfaces  directed  toward  the 
anterior  pelvic  wall.  Examination  while  the  pain  still  continues  will 
best  reveal  the  condition  of  the  os,  and  the  effect  of  the  pain  upon 
the  os,  the  bag  of  membranes,  and  the  presenting  part.  A  thin  hard 
margin  to  the  os  generally  denotes  that  dilatation  will  be  slow  ;  if 
the  edge  is  soft  and  thick,  it  is  likely  to  yield  much  more  quickly. 

To  make  out  the  presenting  part,  if  the  membranes  are  still 
intact,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  examination  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  pains.  No  attempt  to  explore  it  should  be  made 
while  the  bag  of  membranes  is  tense,  lest  the  membranes  should  be 
ruptured  prematurely.  If  the  os  is  still  small  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  accoucheur  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  head  is  presenting, 
without  making  out  its  exact  position  by  feeling  the  fontanelles. 
To  do  this,  however,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  feel  the  presenting  part 
through  the  uterine  wall,  but  the  finger  must  be  passed  in  through 
the  os  to  touch  it.  If,  on  passing  the  external  os,  the  finger  finds 
a  cervical  canal  still  existing,  so  that  the  bag  of  membranes  or  pre- 
senting part  does  not  rest  upon  the  external  os,  but  only  upon  the 
internal  os,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  canal,  it  is  generally  a  sign  that 
the  labour  will  not  soon  be  over.  For  the  internal  os  and  cervical 
canal  have  to  be  dilated  before  dilatation  of  the  external  os  begins, 
and  this  process  is  indeed  often  completed  during  the  few  days 
before  active  labour,  while  there  are  still  no  well-marked  pains. 

If  a  bag  of  membranes  only  is  felt,  and  no  presenting  part  can 
be  reached,  special  care  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  abnormal  presentation,  especially  a  shoulder  presentation  or 
transverse  position  of  the  child.  In  this  investigation,  examination 
of  the  abdomen  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  In  some  cases 
the  failure  to  feel  any  presenting  part  may  arise  simply  from  the 
liquor  amnii  being  very  abundant,  and  the  head  resting  far  forward 
above  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  such  a  case  the  head  may  be  reached 
by  pressing  the  finger  far  forward  within  the  os,  while  the  patient 
lies  on  her  back,  and  the  external  hand  presses  the  head  down  from 
above.  If  one  or  two  fingers  fail  to  reach  any  presenting  part,  the 
dilatation  of  the  os  having  made  some  progress,  the  half  hand  or 
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whole  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  the  purpose,  an 
anaesthetic  being  given,  if  necessary. 

If  the  presenting  part  has  not  descended  into  the  pelvis  when 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  particularly  if  no  guidance  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  history  of  previous  labours,  the  size  of  the  pelvis 
should  be  explored  by  the  finger.  More  especially,  the  accoucheur 
should  test  whether  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can  be  reached  too 
easily,  and,  if  it  can,  he  should  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate 
diameter  (see  Chapter  XXIX.).  He  should  also  judge  whether 
there  is  less  space  than  usual  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
and  note  also  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  outlet.  Next,  it  is  well 
to  examine  whether  any  faeces  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum  ;  and  if 
any  are  found,  to  have  an  enema  administered,  if  labour  is  not  too 
far  advanced,  or  too  rapidly  advancing.  A  collection  of  feces  in  the 
rectum  may  materially  delay  the  progress  of  labour  before  it  is  ex- 
pelled before  the  advancing  head.  Even  a  small  quantity  of  faeces 
interferes  with  perfect  antisepsis. 

As  to  the  probable  duration  of  labour,  the  medical  attendant 
may  form  an  opinion  for  his  own  guidance  from  the  size  and 
dilatability  of  the  os,  the  amount  of  mucus  present,  and  the  size 
of  the  pelvis.  He  should  avoid  risking  his  credit  by  making  any 
positive  prophecy  as  to  time  to  the  patient  or  her  friends,  but 
should  content  himself  with  assuring  her  that  all  is  going  well, 
and  that  the  duration  of  labour  will  depend  upon  the  pains.  As 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  continuously  in 
attendance,  he  will  judge  partly  by  the  state  of  the  os,  partly  by 
the  vigour  and  frequency  of  the  pains,  taking  also  into  account 
whether  the  patient  is  primipara  or  multipara.  In  any  case  of 
doubt,  he  should  wait  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  to  watch 
the  rate  of  progress.  Sometimes  a  patient  may  send  for  her  atten- 
dant when  suffering  only  from  false  pains,  that  is  to  say,  irregular 
and  painful  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  do  not  dilate  the  os. 
False  pains  generally  recur  at  very  irregular  intervals,  not  with 
the  more  or  less  rhythmic  regularity  of  true  pains.  But  we  can 
positively  distinguish  them  only  by  making  a  vaginal  examination, 
and  finding  that  they  do  not  produce  dilatation  of  the  os,  or  cause 
protrusion  of  the  bag  of  membranes.  False  pains  commonly  depend 
on  some  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  best  treated  by 
a  mild  aperient  combined  with  a  sedative,  such  as  hyoscyaxnus. 

Management  of  the  first  stage. — During  the  first  stage  the 
patient  should  not  be  kept  too  much  in  one  position.  It  is  generally 
better  that  she  should  be  up,  occasionally  walking  about,  and  occa- 
sionally resting  in  a  chair.  If  the  first  stage  is  tedious,  the  lateral 
position  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  because,  in  that  position  the 
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weight  of  the  ovum  is  taken  off  from  the  os  and  cervix,  and  the 
reflex  stimulus  is  thereby  diminished.  If  she  lies  down,  the 
patient  should  rather  lie  on  her  back.  At  this  stage,  she  should  be 
enjoined  not  to  weary  herself  with  bearing-down  efforts,  which  at 
present  are  useless,  and  her  strength  should  be  kept  up  by  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  light  nourishment.  With  the  lower  classes  it  is 
often  necessary  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol.  During  the  dilata- 
tion stage  examinations  should  not  be  made  too  frequently,  but  only 
sufficiently  often  to  observe  what  progress  is  being  made.  More 
especially  before  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  abundant  secre- 
tion of  mucus  begins,  frequent  examination  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
cervix  and  vagina,  and  increase  the  dryness  of  the  canal.  On  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  examination  should  always  be  made, 
because  the  presentation  may  be  changed  with  the  gush  of  liquor 
amnii,  or  the  funis  may  become  prolapsed. 

If  the  attendant  remains  during  a  prolonged  first  stage,  he  should 
remember  not  to  remain  too  continuously  in  the  room,  but  give  the 
patient  opportunities  to  empty  her  bladder.  Occasionally  difficulty 
of  micturition  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  may  be  necessary. 
A  distended  bladder  may  be  a  cause  of  prolongation  of  labour,  from  its 
interfering  with  the  effective  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  With  the 
elongation  of  the  cervix  and  distensible  lower  segment  of  the  uterus, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  is  carried  upward  above  the  level  of  the 
pubes  (see  Fig.  72,  p.  155).  Hence,  if  an  abdominal  examination  be 
made,  the  bladder,  if  at  all  distended,  is  readily  felt  as  an  elastic 
rounded  swelling  in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus.  For 
emptying  the  bladder  a  full-sized  male  gum  elastic  catheter  (No.  10 
or  No.  12)  is  generally  preferable  to  the  short  silver  female  catheter, 
since  the  urethra  may  be  lengthened  and  distorted  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  bladder  upwards,  and  the  pressure  of  the  head  ;  and  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  flattened  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
in  order  to  evacuate  the  urine.  The  swollen  meatus  is  also  apt  to 
be  displaced  further  forward  than  its  usual  position.  Difficulty 
sometimes  arises  in  getting  the  point  of  the  catheter  past  the  head. 
One  or  two  fingers  should  then  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and,  by 
pressure  forwards  through  the  urethral  wall,  the  point  of  the 
catheter  should  be  guided  up  to  and  past  the  point  of  compression. 
If  necessary,  the  head  should  be  pushed  somewhat  backward,  in  the 
interval  of  a  pain,  to  give  the  catheter  room  to  pass. 

Artificial  rupture  of  membranes. — When  the  dilatation 
of  the  os  is  complete,  labour  is  accelerated  by  artificial  rupture  of 
the  membranes  (see  p.  160).  The  risk  is  also  by  this  means  averted 
that  the  amnion  may  be  separated  from  the  chorion  by  too  far  an 
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advance  of  the  bag  of  membranes  in  front  of  the  head,  and  that  the 
chorion  may  consequently  be  left  behind  in  utero.  The  experienced 
practitioner  may  often  with  advantage  rupture  the  membranes  rather 
before  the  os  is  fully  dilated  to  the  size  of  the  vagina  or  that  of  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  head,  but  not  before  it  is  large  enough  for 
the  head  to  enter  it  sufficiently  to  form  a  dilator  not  less  efficient 
than  the  bag  of  membranes.  If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  pre- 
maturely, the  os  is  apt  to  remain  rigid,  and  a  labour,  which  had 
been  progressing  favourably  up  to  that  point,  may  pass  into  an  in- 
active stage.  The  inexperienced  student  should  rather  incline  to 
the  alternative  of  leaving  the  membranes  too  long  intact  than  to 
that  of  rupturing  them  too  early.  The  bag  of  membranes  may 
generally  be  ruptured  by  pushing  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  through 
it  when  rendered  tense  by  a  pain.  If  the  membranes  are  too  tough 
to  allow  this,  they  should  be  gradually  scratched  through  with  the 
finger  nail,  while  still  tense.  If  this  still  fails,  they  may  be 
ruptured  by  pressing  upon  them  with  some  pointed  instrument.  A 
catheter  stylet,  or  uterine  sound,  is  preferable  to  the  traditional 
hair-pin,  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
render  aseptic  whatever  instrument  is  used.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  so  little  bulging  of  the  bag  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  not.  This  may  be  due  to  scantiness 
of  liquor  amnii,  or  to  the  membranes  being  inelastic  and  remaining 
adherent  near  the  margin  of  the  os.  In  such  a  case  the  distinction 
may  be  made  by  the  contrast  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  membranes 
with  the  roughness  due  to  the  hair  on  the  scalp.  Sometimes,  by 
sweeping  round  the  forefinger  an  inch  or  two  within  the  margin  of 
the  os,  the  membranes  may  be  separated,  and  the  bulging  bag 
allowed  to  form.  In  rupturing  the  membranes  artificially,  especially 
if  liquor  amnii  appears  abundant,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  bed- 
pan or  bed-bath  under  the  patient,  to  prevent  her  getting  wetted. 
Otherwise,  the  excess  of  fluid  should  be  mopped  up  with  napkins, 
and  the  draw-sheet  shifted  to  a  dry  place. 

Management  of  the  second  stage. — Toward  the  end  of 
the  first  stage,  the  patient  should  lie  clown  in  the  left  lateral 
position.  To  aid  the  expulsive  pains,  it  is  usual  to  tie  a  round 
towel  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that,  by  pulling  upon  it  during  the 
pain,  the  patient  may  gain  some  assistance  in  fixing  her  chest  for 
the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Women  often  like  also  to  be 
able  to  rest  their  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  the  exact  position  of  the  head  should  be 
made  out  by  the  sutures  and  fontanelles,  if  this  has  not  been  done 
previously,  so  that,  in  case  of  occipito-posterior  positions,  the 
management  presently  to  be  described  may  be  carried  out.  During 
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the  second  stage,  examinations  should  he  made  much  more  fre- 
quently than  before,  that  the  progress  of  the  case  may  be  carefully 
watched.  If  pains  are  vigorous,  and  advance  being  made,  it  is  well 
to  examine  at  each  pain.  The  patient  generally  derives  confidence 
irom  the  presence  of  the  attendant,  and  often  imagines  that  she  is 
receiving  more  assistance  than  can,  in  point  of  fact,  be  given  to 
nature.  In  general,  women  instinctively  hold  their  breath,  and 
bring  the  auxiliary  muscles  into  action  during  the  expulsive  pains. 
Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  sensitive  women  who 
feel  the  pains  acutely,  their  efficacy  is  diminished  by  lack  of  closure 
of  the  glottis.  In  such  a  case,  the  woman  must  be  repeatedly 
exhorted  not  to  cry  out  in  the  pain,  but  to  hold  her  breath  and  bear 
down.  The  giving  a  little  chloroform  during  the  pain,  short  of  anaes- 
thesia, may  assist  towards  this  object.  The  patient  need  not  be  kept 
rigidly  in  the  lateral  position.  If  the  uterus  is  inert  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  passage  of  the  head,  it  is  of  advantage  to  place  her  on  her 
back,  and  so  increase  the  reflex  stimulus  clue  to  pressure  of  the  head. 

Management  of  occipito  -  posterior  positions. — If  a 
diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  made  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  secure  by  manipulation 
that  rotation  of  the  occiput  forwards  which  fails  in  about  4  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  left  to  nature.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  failure  of  rotation  is  always  due  to  insufficient  flexion  (see 
p.  186).  Hence  the  effort  should  be  to  promote  flexion  rather  than 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  directly  rotating  the  head. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  pressing  up  the  forehead  with  one  or  two 
fingers  during  the  pains,  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  some- 
what to  aid  its  rotation  backwards.  The  physician  may  also,  if  he 
can  readily  accomplish  it,  in  the  interval  of  the  pains,  hook  two 
fingers  over  the  occiput  and  draw  it  downwards  and  somewhat  for- 
wards. Rotation  cannot  however  be  expected  to  occur,  and  it  is 
therefore  useless  to  attempt  to  promote  it,  until  the  os  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  allow  the  occiput  to  pass  over  its  margin,  and  meet  the 
resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  treatment  of  protracted  labour 
in  occipito-posterior  positions  by  the  aid  of  the  vectis  or  forceps  will 
be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  those  instruments. 

Preservation  of  the  perineum. — When  the  head  begins 
to  press  upon  the  perineum,  the  physician  has  a  much  more  impor- 
tant duty  to  perform  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  passage  ;  and 
by  skilful  management  he  can  do  very  much  to  avert  laceration, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  priiniparse,  with  whom  the  risk  of 
such  laceration  is  much  greater.  The  plan  formerly  recommended 
was  to  "  support  the  perineum,"  that  is  to  say,  to  press  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upon  the  perineum  when  stretched  over  the  advancing 
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head,  and  so  check  that  advance.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
such  pressure  on  the  perineum  is  a  stimulus  to  increased  uterine 
action,  and  so,  when  pains  are  violent,  may  actually  bring  about 
the  accident  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  In  other  cases  again,  this 
plan  of  prolonged  pressure  led  to  quite  an  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
passage  of  the  head. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  tend  to  rupture  of  the  perineum,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  modified  by  art,  are  two  : — first,  and 
chiefly,  the  head  being  forced  through  the  outlet  by  vigorous  pains 
before  the  perineum  has  had  time  to  dilate  in  the  natural  manner 
under  the  influence  of  repeated  pains  ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
uterine  force  transmitted  to  the  condyles  does  not  act  in  the  axis  of 
the  outlet  of  soft  parts  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  72,  p.  155), 
but  is  inclined  at  an  angle  toward  its  posterior  wall,  so  as  to  cause 
special  pressure  upon  the  perineum. 

Hence  there  are  two  great  aims  to  be  carried  out  in  trying  to 
avoid  rupture,  first,  to  delay  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  head  ; 
and  secondly,  to  press  it  forward  toward  the  pubic  arch,  and  so 
equalise  the  pressure  on  the  ring  of  the  vulval  outlet.    To  do  this 
both  hands  should  be  employed,  and,  if  rupture  appears  probable, 
the  physician  should  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
visual  inspection,  so  as  to  estimate  the  better  the  degree  of  tension 
which  the  perineum  is  undergoing.    The  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  may  be  placed  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  perineum,  so  as  to  note 
its  tension,  while  the  tips  of  the  remaining  fingers  placed  on  the 
occiput  check  its  advance  when  tension  becomes  too  great.    At  the 
same  time  the  left  hand  is  spread  out  flat  behind  the  perineum,  so 
that  the  index  fingers  and  thumb  press  on  the  head  a  little  in  front 
of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  direct  it  forward, 
without  exercising  any  pressure  on  the  sensitive  central  portion  of 
the  perineum  where  the  strain  is  greatest.    The  position  of  the 
left  hand  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  223,  for  the  case  of 
extraction  by  forceps.    Thus  both  hands  act  together  in  checking 
advance,  when  necessary,  while  the  left  hand  keeps  the  head 
forward  against  the  pubic  arch.    At  the  same  time  that  he  employs 
pressure  the  physician  may  exercise  some  control  over  the  "safety- 
valve  "  action  of  the  glottis  by  telling  the  patient  to  cry  out, 
and  to  cease  bearing  down,  when  tension  becomes  dangerous.  If  the 
patient  is  devoid  of  self-control,  and  the  pains  tumultuous,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  avoiding  laceration  if  chloroform  is  administered. 

In  primiparse  there  is  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina  proper,  marked  by  the  remnant  of  the  hymen,  and  from 
this  point  the  laceration  may  run  upward  and  downward,  extending 
through  to  the  skin.  But  in  general  lacerations  reaching  the  cutaneous 
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surface  of  the  perineum  run  from  before  backward,  commencing 
at  the  fourcbette,  after  the  inevitable  laceration  has  already  occurred, 
if  the  patient  be  a  primipara.  It  is  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
perineum,  therefore,  that  attention  must  be  most  closely  directed. 

There  is  another  mode  of  directing  the  head  forward,  besides  that 
of  spreading  out  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments,  namely,  to  pass  the  thumb  or  fingers  through  the  dilated 
anus  into  the  rectum  and  press  on  the  head  through  the  recto- 
vaginal septum.  This  is  mechanically  very  effective  ;  the  patient 
will  not  generally  notice  the  inconvenience  at  the  crisis  of  the  pain 
produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  vulva,  and  there  will  be  no  in- 
convenience to  the  physician,  if  the  rectum  has  been  previously 
cleared  out  by  enema.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  so  desirable  a  plan 
as  the  other.  But  if  the  physician  has  one  hand  occupied,  as  by 
holding  a  chloroform  inhaler,  he  may  completely  command  the 
head  with  his  right  hand,  placing  the  thumb  in  the  rectum,  and 
the  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  perineum  and  the  occiput.  Either  by 
pressure  in  front  of  tbe  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  or  from  the  rectum, 
it  is  often  possible  to  squeeze  out  the  head  in  the  interval  of  pains, 
and  this  plan  is  a  good  one  when  the  pains  are  difficult  to  control. 

The  treatment  required  for  a  distinctly  pathological  rigidity  of 
the  perineum  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XXVII. 

Expulsion  of  the  trunk. — As  the  head  is  passing  through 
the  vidva  the  patient's  right  thigh  should  be  raised  by  the  nurse, 
to  allow  the  occiput  to  pass  forward  in  front  of  the  pubes.  The 
head  should  be  received  upon  the  right  hand,  and  by  it  guided 
forward  close  to  the  thighs,  as  the  trunk  is  expelled. 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  passed  the  vulva,  the  physician  should 
see  if  the  funis  is  round  the  neck,  and  if  it  is,  he  should,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  slip  the  loop  over  the  head.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
should  try  to  slip  it  over  the  shoulders.  If  this  also  fails  the  funis 
may  be  rendered  so  short  that  it  checks  the  further  advance  of  the 
child,  and  the  child  will  then  be  in  danger  of  asphyxia  from  the 
funis  being  drawn  tight,  and  the  circulation  through  it  stopped. 
If,  therefore,  the  funis  is  found  to  be  tight,  and  cannot  be  released, 
it  should  be  cut  with  scissors,  and  the  proximal  end  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  to  prevent  bleeding,  until  the  child  is  born, 
when  a  ligature  can  be  placed  round  it. 

The  trunk  is  generally  expelled  by  the  pain  following  that  which 
expels  the  head.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  wait  quietly  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  pain.  In  normal  labour  there  is  no  danger  to  the 
child  at  this  stage,  even  if  the  body  is  not  expelled  for  several  pains, 
the  placental  circulation  being  still  intact.  Moreover,  if  not 
already  partially  asphyxiated,  the  child  is  generally  able  to  breathe 
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at  this  stage,  if  it  requires  to  do  so.  If  however  the  child 
has  already  been  imperilled  by  prolonged  labour,  and  especially 
after  a  difficult  forceps  delivery,  it  may  be  sacrificed  by  prolonged 
delay  after  the  birth  of  the  head.  Increasing  lividity  of  the  face 
shews  the  child  to  be  alive.  But,  if  it  becomes  extreme,  and 
especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  convulsive  twitchings,  it  is  an 
indication  for  accelerating  delivery.  The  uterus  may  then  be 
stimulated  by  friction,  and  the  woman  told  to  bear  down.  If  the 
delay  is  very  long,  and  the  sooner  if  the  child  appears  to  be  very 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  genital  canal,  the  head  may  be  grasped 
between  the  hands,  and  gentle  traction,  not  enough  to  endanger  the 
spinal  cord,  may  be  made  upon  the  neck  during  a  pain.  As  soon 
as  the  posterior  axilla  can  be  reached  the  index  finger  may  be 
hooked  into  it,  and  traction  made  upon  it  with  greater  safety  than 
upon  the  head. 

After  the  shoulders  have  passed,  the  expulsion  of  the  body  of  the 
child  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  since,  if  the  uterus  be  emptied 
artificially,  it  is  more  likely  to  remain  flaccid,  and  permit  haemor- 
rhage. The  left  hand  should  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  follow 
clown  the  fundus  as  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  make  sure  that  it  re- 
mains contracted.  This  is  an  important  measure  as  a  safeguard 
against  haemorrhage. 

If  the  child  breathes  and  cries  freely,  it  should  be  laid  near  the 
mother's  thighs,  in  such  a  position  that  it  does  not  hurt  her  by 
kicking  against  the  vulva.  If  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  mouth 
is  shown  by  any  rattling  respirations,  it  should  be  wiped  out  with  a 
napkin. 

As  scon  as  the  head  appears,  the  eyes  and  their  neighbourhood 
should  be  wiped  clean  from  mucus  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
If  any  purulent  discharge  has  been  noticed,  or  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea,  a  disinfectant  solution 
such  as  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2,000  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eyes.  The  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  is  often  a  source  of 
permanent  blindness,  may  thus  be  averted.  In  Germany  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  2  per  cent.,  is  much  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it 
has  the  drawback  that  it  is  apt  itself  to  set  up  a  slight  inflammation. 

Ligature  of  the  funis. — It  has  generally  been  recommended 
to  tie  the  funis  as  soon  as  the  child  cries  or  breathes  freely.  The 
experiments  of  Budin  *  however,  have  shown  that  the  opposite 
practice  is  desirable.  If  the  funis  is  left  untied,  pulsation  in  it 
gradually  ceases,  generally  within  four  or  five  minutes,  the  cessation 
passing  from  the  placental  end  toward  the  child.    If  the  funis  is 
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not  cut  till  about  a  minute  after  pulsation  has  ceased,  there  is  hardly 
any  bleeding  from  the  placental  end.  If  however,  it  is  tied  early, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  escapes,  the  amount  of  which  was 
found  by  Budin  to  be  on  the  average  about  three  ounces  (88cc.) 
greater  than  in  the  former  case.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this 
amount  of  blood  is  transferred  from  the  placenta  to  the  child  during 
the  few  minutes  after  birth,  partly  from  the  thoracic  aspiration 
during  inspiration,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  on  the  placenta  ;  and  that  it  serves  to  supply  the  extra 
amount  of  blood  required  to  fill  the  pulmonary  circulation  at  the 
time  when  the  lungs  take  the  place  of  the  placenta  as  organs  of 
respiration.  Hence,  we  get  the  startling  result  that  to  tie  the  funis 
immediately  is  equivalent  to  bleeding  the  child  to  the  amount  of 
three  ounces,  a  bleeding  which  would  correspond  to  one  of  about 
sixty  ounces  in  an  adult.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
amount  of  blood  which  escapes  from  the  placenta  have  been  con- 
firmed by  observations  on  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  child 
during  the  few  minutes  after  birth.  Experience  has  not  yet  fully 
decided  as  to  the  relative  after-effects  upon  the  children.  Most 
observers  consider  that  the  children  are  more  vigorous  after  late 
ligation  of  the  funis,  and  suffer  less  loss  of  weight  in  the  few  days 
after  delivery.  Some  have  reported  that  they  are  more  liable  to  an 
apparent  jaundice,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  really  due  to 
disintegration  of  over-abundant  blood-corpuscles  ;  but  this  jaundice, 
or  apparent  jaundice,  does  not  seem  seriously  to  affect  the  infant. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  extra  amount  of  blood 
is  an  advantage  to  the  child,  especially  as  it  gains  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  its  mother  during  the  first  two  days.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  haste  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
or  in  order  to  resuscitate  an  asphyxiated  child,  the  funis  should  not 
be  tied,  until  the  pulsations,  near  its  placental  end,  have  stopped 
for  a  minute  or  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  till  five  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth,  if  the  pulsations  continue  longer.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pulsation  ceases  within  three  or  four  minutes, 
but  sometimes  it  continues  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes  or  more.  Such 
prolonged  pulsation  may  occasionally  be  an  indication  of  adherent 
placenta. 

The  material  commonly  prepared  by  the  nurse  for  tying  the  cord 
consists  of  several  strands  of  strong  thread,  tied  together  at  both 
ends.  A  narrow  tape  answers  equally  well.  The  knot  should 
be  tightened  gradually  and  firmly,  in  order  to  compress  the  elastic 
gelatinous  material  of  the  cord,  especially  in  cases  in  which  this  is 
unusually  abundant,  otherwise  bleeding  may  occur  after  an  interval. 
When  the  funis  is  very  thick,  it  should  always  be  looked  at  after  a 
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while,  to  make  sure  that  the  ligature  is  safe.  The  ligature  may  be 
placed  as  close  to  the  umbilicus  as  one  inch  provided  that  there  is  no 
umbilical  hernia.  The  funis  is  then  cut  with  scissors  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  ligature,  care  being  taken  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
the  limbs  of  the  infant.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  place  a  second 
ligature  on  the  placental  side  if  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  waiting 
for  the  cessation  of  pulsation,  as  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  will  escape. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  second  ligature  ought  to  be  used  is  that 
in  which  the  hand  placed  on  the  uterus  finds  it  still  so  large  that 
it  may  have  within  it  a  twin  foetus.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
prevent  any  loss  of  blood  to  the  second  foetus,  in  case  there  should 
be  a  single  placenta  and  inosculation  of  the  foetal  vessels. 

Management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour. — In  ordinary 
cases  of  labour,  a  correct  management  of  the  third  stage  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  duties  of  the  physician  ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  erroneous  practice  is  still  most  frequent.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  method  taught  in  most  text-books  was  to  wait  for  a  certain 
interval  after  delivery  for  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  then  to 
pass  the  fingers  into  the  vagina  and  trace  up  the  cord,  feeling  for 
its  insertion  into  the  placenta.  If  the  insertion  could  be  felt,  the 
cord  was  to  be  wound  round  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  as  to  give  a 
purchase  for  pulling,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  in  the  vagina 
were  placed  on  the  cord,  so  as  to  direct  the  traction  at  first  back- 
ward in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  In  practice,  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  to  remove,  or  attempt  to  remove,  the  placenta  by  traction 
on  the  funis,  even  when  the  insertion  of  the  latter  could  not  be  felt, 
the  placenta  being  still  wholly  in  the  uterus.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is,  that  any  traction  whatever  on  the  funis  pulls  away 
the  centre  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall,  and  so  creates  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled  up  either  by  blood  poured  out  from 
the  uterine  wall,  or,  less  frequently,  by  entrance  of  air  from 
outside.  Moreover,  by  drawing  down  the  placenta  like  an  in- 
verted umbrella,  it  interferes  with  the  natural  mechanism  of 
its  expulsion  (see  Figs.  96,  97,  p.  200),  and  renders  its  bulk 
greater  for  passing  through  the  cervix  and  vagina.  Practitioners 
who  adopt  the  correct  mode  of  management  of  the  placenta,  and  are 
unremitting  in  their  vigilance,  are  almost  exempt  from  the  grave 
accidents  of  post-partum  haemorrhage,  and,  moreover,  save  many 
patients  from  the  inconvenience  of  after-pains,  excited  by  the  forma- 
tion and  retention  of  clots  within  the  uterus. 

Expression  of  the  placenta.— The  correct  mode  of  aiding  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta,  when  aid  is  required,  is  that  of  external  pressure 
This  method  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  method  of  Cre\l<5,  although 
CreclS  only  revived  a  mode  of  treatment  previously  known,  though 
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not  generally  practised.  During  the  birth  of  the  body  of  the  child  the 
physician  is  to  follow  down  with  his  hand  the  contracting  uterus, 
and  by  pressure  and,  if  necessary,  gentle  friction,  stimulate  it  to 
maintain  its  retraction  after  the  child  is  born.  It  is  not  desirable, 
by  forcible  pressure,  to  attempt  to  completely  expel  the  placenta 
with  the  same  pain  which  expels  the  child,  or  immediately  after- 
wards. For  if  the  uterus  be  completely  emptied  before  thrombi 
have  had  time  to  form  in  the  vessels,  it  is  more  apt  to  relax  again 
quickly,  not  being  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  placenta  within, 
and  so  to  allow  haemorrhage  to  take  place. 

Provided  that  there  is  no  haemorrhage,  it  is  better  to  wait  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  birth,  to  allow  the  thrombi 
to  form.  Meanwhile,  the  physician  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  uterus 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  relax  and  dilate  ;  or,  while  he  is  engaged 
in  tying  the  funis,  or  otherwise  attending  to  -the  child,  directs  the 
nurse  to  place  her  hand  upon  it.  After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time, 
gentle  uterine  contractions  will  probably  be  beginning  to  recur. 
These  are  to  be  stimulated  by  a  more  active  pressure,  combined 
with  friction  over  the  fundus.  As  soon  as  an  active  contraction  is 
called  forth  by  these  means,  so  that  the  fundus  becomes  quite  hard 
under  the  hand,  the  fundus  is  grasped  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  circular  compression  made  upon  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pressed  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis.  The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  out  of  the  uterus 
into  the  vagina  is  known  by  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
uterine  body.  By  continuing  the  pressure  downwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  pelvis,  the  physician  may  then  generally  complete  the  ex- 
pression of  the  placenta  out  of  the  vagina  and  into  the  bed.  At 
this  stage,  or  when  the  placenta  has  been  spontaneously  expelled  up 
to  this  point,  if  he  can  feel  the  lower  margin  of  the  placenta  in  the 
vagina,  there  is  no  harm  in  seizing  that  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  aiding  the  pressure  from  above,  during  the  uterine  contraction, 
with  gentle  traction  upon  it,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  force  enough 
to  tear  its  lacerable  substance.  If  the  whole  placenta  has  been  ex- 
pelled out  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  below  the  retraction  ring,  and 
lies  entirely  in  the  vagina  and  relaxed  cervix,  no  injury  is  done  by 
extracting  it  by  traction  on  the  funis.  There  is,  however,  this  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  any  of  the 
placenta  remains  in  the  uterus,  and  that  those  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  extraction  are  therefore  apt  to  use  it  in  un- 
suitable cases.  If  the  expression  of  the  placenta  does  not  succeed 
with  the  first  pain,  it  should  be  repeated  with  successive  pains,  with- 
out using  undue  force,  until  the  placenta  is  gradually  detached.  As 
the  placenta  passes  through  the  vulva  it  should  be  rotated  several 
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times  on  its  long  axis,  so  as  to  twist  up  the  membranes  into  a  kind 
of  cord,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  very  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
tearing.  If  it  is  felt  to  begin  to  tear,  it  should  be  seized  by  the 
fingers  in  the  vagina  at  a  higher  point,  and  so  extracted. 

In  general,  the  expression  of  the  placenta  can  be  carried  out  with 
the  patient  still  in  the  left  lateral  position,  in  which  she  has  been 
delivered,  either  right  or  left  hand  being  used  to  compress  the 
fundus.  If  any  difficulty  occurs  in  the  expression,  or  if  there  is 
any  haemorrhage,  the  physician  can  more  easily  command  the  uterus 
if  he  places  his  patient  on  her  back,  and  presses  in  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  left  hand  behind  the  fundus,  with  the  thumb  over  the  front 
of  the  uterus.  Two  hands  may  be  used  if  the  uterus  is  very  large 
If  the  uterus  is  large  and  relaxed,  it  is  not  desirable  to  press  it  too 
strongly  doivntvard,  for  this  might  cause  an  inversion,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  it  to  contract  by  friction  and  circular  compression. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  method  of  expression  of  the 
placenta,  namely,  that  patients  who  have  been  accustomed  to  have 
it  removed  by  traction  on  the  cord  sometimes  find  more  discomfort 
from  the  pressure  on  the  uterus  than  they  experienced  from  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  use 
much  force,  but  effect  the  expulsion  from  the  uterus  gradually,  with 
successive  pains. 

Examination  of  the  placenta. — The  bag  of  membranes  will 
generally  have  become  inverted,  and  will  require  reinversion  to 
bring  the  uterine  surface  outermost.  The  first  step  is  to  examine 
the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  complete, 
especially  along  the  margin,  and  that  no  part  is  left  behind  in  the 
uterus.  Any  adherent  clots  should  first  be  washed  away  from  the 
surface.  If  the  cotyledons  are  partially  separated,  the  placenta 
should  be  spread  out  flat,  or  with  the  uterine  surface  somewhat 
concave,  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  see  whether  the  parts  all  fit 
together,  and  none  is  missing.  In  this  examination,  any  hardened, 
degenerated  or  calcareous  patches  on  the  surface  will  be  noted. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  two  layers  of  mem- 
branes, amnion  and  chorion,  are  present.  They  are  most  easily 
separated  at  the  edges  if  placenta  and  membranes  are  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water.  The  chorion  is  outermost  and  continuous  with  the 
edge  of  the  placenta.  The  amnion  can  be  stripped  up  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  funis.  The  experienced  accoucheur  will  judge  at  a 
glance  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  deficient,  by  the  whole°  of  the 
membranes  having  a  rough  outer  surface,  due  to  the  portion  of 
decidua  remaining  attached  to  the  chorion.  The  amnion  is  smooth 
on  both  sides,  thinner  but  stronger  than  the  chorion.  There  should 
be  sufficient  membranes  present  to  have  enclosed  the  fcetus,  allow- 
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ance  being  made  for  the  shrinking  due  to  their  elasticity.  Except 
in  the  case  of  placenta  prsevia,  where  the  membranes  have  been 
ruptured  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  there  should  be  a  border  of 
them  all  round,  but  deeper  at  one  part  than  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chorion  is  more  likely  than  the  amnion 
to  be  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  wholly  or  partially.  The  amnion  is 
not  likely  to  be  left  behind  when  the  chorion  comes  away  ;  but  it 
may  be  torn  away  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta  and  separated  from 
the  chorion,  when  it  has  been  carried  down  as  a  caul,  or  as  a  bag 
descending  far  in  advance  of  the  head.  When  the  amnion  has  been 
torn  away,  special  care  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
chorion  has  been  left  behind. 

If  a  placenta  succenturiata  had  been  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  the 
fact  would  be  revealed  by  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  chorion, 
and  by  the  torn  ends  of  the  vessels  which  supplied  it,  passing  from 
the  edge  of  the  main  placenta,  or  separately  from  a  velamentous 
insertion  of  the  funis. 

If  any  portion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes  appears  to  be  absent, 
it  must  be  sought  for  within  the  uterus  and  removed.  In  any  case, 
it  is  well  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  cervix  has  undergone  any  laceration  which  is  likely  to  call  for 
subsequent  treatment.  At  the  same  time  any  clots  in  the  vagina, 
or  easily  within  reach  in  the  lax  cervix,  may  be  removed.  A  hot 
douche  at  about  105°  F.  may  then  be  given,  either  of  mercurial 
solution  as  already  described  (see  p.  206),  if  that  has  not  been  used 
before  delivery,  or  of  carbolic  acid,  1  in  50. 

Examination  of  the  perineum. — After  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  laceration  of  perineum,  so  that  any  rent  may  be  immediately 
sewn  up.  Visual  examination  is  better  than  digital  ;  and,  if  there 
is  any  doubt,  a  good  light  must  be  obtained  for  the  inspection. 
Many  lacerations  remain  unobserved  for  want  of  a  visual  examina- 
tion. The  mode  of  treating  any  laceration  will  be  hereafter 
described. 

Use  of  the  binder. — The  object  of  the  binder  is  not  to  serve 
as  a  prophylactic  against  haemorrhage,  for  which  purpose  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  but  simply  to  supply  that  support  to  the  abdominal 
viscera  which  is  taken  away  by  the  sudden  diminution  of  tension. 
The  binder  should  never  be  applied  until  at  least  half  an  hour  has 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  a  sufficient  continuous  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  has  been  secured.  Up  to  that  time  the 
physician  should  keep  his  hand  on  the  uterus,  observing  its  con- 
dition, kneading  it  if  it  becomes  large  and  soft,  or  hajmorrhage  occurs, 
but  remembering  that  a  certain  alteration  of  hardness  and  softness  is 
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the  physiological  law.  If  there  is  any  excess  of  sanguineous  discharge, 
or  if  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  unsatisfactory,  he  must  continue 
this  observation  for  a  longer  time,  until  he  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  longer  risk  of  hsemorrhage.  The  pulse  at  this  time  will  generally 
have  fallen  down  to,  or  even  below,  its  normal  level,  and  an 
unusually  rapid  pulse,  such  as  one  of  100  or  more  per  minute, 
unless  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  the  labour,  or  other  known 
cause,  must  be  taken  as  indicating  a  risk  of  hsemorrhage.  As  a 
greater  security  against  hsemorrhage,  it  is  recommended  by  some  to 
give  after  delivery  of  the  placenta,  as  a  routine  practice,  a  dose 
of  ergot,  about  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract,  or  the  liquor 
secalis  ammoniatus.  In  the  case  of  a  strong  healthy  woman,  whose 
uterus  has  been  acting  vigorously,  this  seems  unnecessary,  but  it 
should  always  be  given  to  a  weakly  patient,  or  when  there  has  been 
any  indication  of  uterine  inertia  or  tendency  to  hsemorrhage.  Its 
use  in  such  cases,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  clots,  tends  to 
avert  after-pains,  as  well  as  hsemorrhage.  According  to  Herman's* 
observations,  the  use  of  the  binder  makes  no  difference  as  regards  the 
subsequent  size  of  the  abdomen.  But  if  a  lady,  in  future  years,  is 
not  quite  satisfied  with  her  figure,  she  will  be  apt  to  lay  the  blame 
on  an  accoucheur  who  omitted  the  use  of  the  binder.  It  is  possible 
that  its  use  is  in  reality  some  safeguard  against  persistent  flaccidity 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  consequent  pendulous  abdomen. 

In  applying  the  binder  the  soiled  linen  and  napkins  shovdd  first 
be  removed,  and  the  draw-sheet  shifted,  the  patient  being  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  binder  should  be  wide  enough  to  reach 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes,  and  long  enough  to  overlap 
across  the  abdomen  only.  One  end  is  rolled  up  to  pass  it  beneath 
the  patient,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  spread  out  evenly,  and 
low  enough  down  over  the  hips.  The  nearer  end  is  then  laid 'over 
the  abdomen,  and  held  at  its  lower  margin  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  draws  the  further  end  smoothly  over  it.  The  two 
layers  are  then  held  together,  at  the  desired  tension,  by  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  hand  fixes  them  with  large  safetv-pins  goino- 
from  below  upward.  The  first  pin  is  placed  close  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  binder,  which  should  pass  below  the  level  of  the  great 
trochanter ;  the  second  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  ;  the  third  above  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  These 
three  pins  are  sufficient,  but  a  fourth  may  be  placed  higher  up.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  folded  towel  under  the  line  of  pins,  not  as 
a  pad,  but  to  make  it  easier  to  avoid  pricking  the  skin  in  insertino- 
the  pins.    A  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool  wrapped  in  gauze  or  muslin 
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may  be  used  for  the  same  object.  A  pad  is  sometimes  placed  under- 
neath the  binder,  with  the  idea  of  compressing  the  fundus.  This 
generally  pushes  the  fundus  on  one  side,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  of  any  use  in  maintaining  contraction.  If  any  pad  at 
all  is  Used,  the  best  is  a  small  saucer,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and 
placed  with  its  concave  surface  over  the  fundus,  so  that  it  does  not 
get  displaced. 

After  the  application  of  the  binder  the  mother  should  be  left 
perfectly  quiet  to  rest,  and  if  possible,  to  sleep.  An  opiate  is  not 
necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  but  some  light  nourishment,  such  as  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  milk,  or  beef  tea,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Use  of  Anaesthetics  in  labour. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  labour  where  an  anaesthetic  is  required  chloroform  is  tlie 
one  to  be  chosen.  Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  full 
surgical  extent,  as  in  obstetric  operations,  it  does  not  appear  to  in- 
volve the  same  increased  risk,  as  compared  with  other  anaesthetics, 
such  as  ether,  which  it  does  in  ordinary  cases.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  which  occurs  during  pregnancy,  in  the  stimulation  of  heart 
and  lungs  which  occurs  during  each  labour  pain,  even  when  the 
patient  is  pretty  deeply  anaesthetised,  and  perhaps  also  to  some 
extent  in  the  high  abdominal  pressure  clue  to  the  presence  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.  All  these  causes  diminish  the  risk  of  sudden 
anaemia  of  the  brain.  If  vomiting  occurs,  and  food  is  present  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  of  course  necessary,  whatever  be  the  anaesthetic 
used,  to  see  that  the  patient  does  not  get  suffocated  through  the 
vomited  matter  obstructing  the  larynx.  If  given  to  the  partial 
extent  which  alone  is  ever  necessary  in  normal  labour,  chloroform 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  risk.  Ether  is  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patient  than  chloroform,  and  has  not  the  same 
satisfactory  effect  of  deadening  pain  when  given  in  partial  degree. 
Most  of  the  objections  formerly  made  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
normal  labour  have  not  now  to  be  considered  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
may  always  be  given  whenever  the  pains  are  felt  acutely,  or  the 
patient  is  desirous  to  take  it.  Its  use  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  relief  of  pain,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  pains  are  too  violent,  or  occur  at  too  short  intervals.  There 
are  however,  two  drawbacks  to  its  use ;  first,  that  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  pains,  and  so  is  apt  somewhat  to  increase 
the  duration  of  labour  ;  secondly,  that  it  increases  the  risk  of  post- 
partum hEemorrhage  in  patients  predisposed  to  that  accident.  These 
disadvantages  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  not  giving  the 
chloroform  too  freely.  When,  however,  there  is  manifest  inertia 
of  the  uterus  or  a  hiBtory  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  on  former 
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occasions,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it  entirely,  or  give  it  only  in  infini- 
tesimal degree.  Thus,  when  a  patient  is  very  anxious  to  take 
chloroform,  and  its  effect  appears  undesirable,  a  very  little  chloro- 
form may  be  mixed  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of  labour. — As  a  rule  chloroform  should 
not  be  given  until  the  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage  begin.  If  the 
pains  of  the  first  stage  are  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  os  is  rigid  and  slow  in  yielding, 
either  chloral  or  some  preparation  of  opium,  such  as  Battley's 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  may  be  given.  The  effect  is  often  not  only 
to  diminish  pain  but  to  lessen  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  os,  and 
allow  the  patient  to  recruit  her  strength  by  some  sleep  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  pains.  Chloral  is  generally  preferable  to  opium.  Two 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  with  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour's  interval,  and  the  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  two  or 
three  hours.  If  there  is  sickness,  and  the  medicine  cannot  be 
retained,  a  moderate  hypodermic  injection  of  acetate  of  morphia  (a 
sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  may  be  administered.  In  some  cases, 
however,  of  muscular  rigidity  of  the  os,  especially  when  the  uterus 
is  active,  and  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  chloroform 
is  found  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than  chloral,  and  in  such 
instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  it,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour. 

Chloroform  in  the  second  stage. — The  chloroform  is  to  be  given  in 
such  a  way  as  only  to  dull  sensibility,  and  not  to  produce  complete 
anaesthesia,  or  entirely  abolish  self-control.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  place  the  inhaler  over  the  face  only  during  the 
pains,  allowing  the  patient  to  come  round  in  the  intervals.  The 
chloroform  may  be  dropped  on  any  simple  form  of  inhaler  (such  as 
Skinner's)  or  on  a  handkerchief  held  an  inch  or  two  from  the  nose. 
If  more  convenient,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  hold  the  inhaler 
herself,  provided  the  physician  makes  sure  that  she  is  actively 
holding  it,  not  allowing  it  to  rest  passively  over  or  near  the  face. 
Junker's  inhaler  is  a  very  good  one  for  administering  the  chloroform. 
The  patient  may  herself  hold  the  mouthpiece,  while  the  physician 
with  his  left  hand  works  the  bellows,  without  having  to  lean 
over  the  patient,  and  has  his  right  hand  free.  This  inhaler  econo- 
mises greatly  the  quantity  of  chloroform  used,  and  is  safer  than  any 
other  for  the  administration  of  chloroform  to  the  surgical  degree 
As  the  chloroform  is  given  more  gradually  with  this  inhaler,  it  must 
be  continued  to  some  extent  during  the  intervals,  as  well  as  during 
the  pains,  sufficiently  to  render  the  patient  somnolent  in  the  intervals" 
and  only  partially  conscious  during  the  pains.  Just  as  the  head  is 
about  to  pass  the  vulva,  if  the  pains  come  on  with  increased  vigour 
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the  administration  may  he  pushed  more  nearly  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete anaesthesia. 

When  anaesthesia  to  the  surgical  degree  is  required,  as  for  obstetric 
operations,  it  is  desirable  to  have  another  person  for  administering 
the  anajsthetic,  who  may  give  his  whole  attention  to  that  duty.  It 
is  frecpiently  convenient  to  be  able  to  apply  forceps  without  the 
necessity  for  having  an  assistant.  In  such  case,  if  chloroform  be 
given,  it  should  only  be  to  a  degree  short  of  abolishing  the  patient's 
self-control,  otherwise  the  partial  anaesthesia  renders  the  operation 
much  more  difficult.  As  an  anaesthetic  for  obstetric  operations 
chloroform  has  the  advantage  over  ether  that  it  more  completely 
relaxes  the  uterus,  when  given  to  the  full  extent.  This  is  espe- 
cially of  advantage  in  the  operation  of  version.  Ether,  however, 
is  to  be  preferred,  if  an  anaesthetic  is  indispensable,  in  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  greatly  exhausted  and  the  pulse  feeble,  as  for  instance 
after  severe  ante-partum  haemorrhage. 

In  the  third  stage  the  administration  of  chloroform  involves  a  risk 
of  relaxation  of  the  uterus  and  consequent  haemorrhage.  It  should 
not  therefore  be  given  at  this  stage,  unless  it  is  recpiired  for  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta. 


CHAP  TEE  XIV. 


FACE  PRESENTATIONS. 


Although  labour  with  face  presentation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
normal,  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  completed  naturally 
The  mechanism  of  la- 
bour in  face  presenta- 
tion has  great  analogy 
to  that  in  the  vertex  pre- 
sentation and  should 
therefore  be  considered 
in  close  relation  with  it. 

In  face  presentation, 
the  head,  instead  of 
being  flexed  upon  the 
sternum,  is  extended, 
so  that  the  occiput  is 
reflected  upon  the  back, 
and  the  face  and  fore- 
head form  the  present- 
ing part  (see  Fig.  99). 
The    consecpience  is 
that  the  chest  is  thrown 
forward    against  the 
uterine  wall,  and  the 
back  is  separated  from 
it.    In  face  presenta- 
tion, the  action  of  the 
lever  formed  by  the 

fulcrum  of  the  liver  i   „„w  f       ,  T'T*™'  is  rever«1-  ™° 
where  the  liw  7      raw  formed  by  the  point  C  (Fig.  loo) 

fo"«aUfe^M^hlteS  C0M^  ^ 
the  posterior  but  f  •        ,  ndcrum  is  now  nearer,  not  to 

with  rt  83  put^6  he  ?j:no1  r1  of  the  iever  ™ 

the  longest  and  Zl\  f^T  am  of  tlie  lever  is  before 
fore,  instead  of  t ^    \  T° Wal  advantaSe-    The  head  there- 

extendal  Iti  t  0  I"6'  °  beC°me,  'leXed'  becomes  »°»  and  more 
'  UUtU  tlie  chln  bec°mes  the  most  advanced  point. 

Q  2 


Fig.  99.-Pre8entatioii  of  the  face  at  the  pelvic  brim 
m  the  second  facial  position. 
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It  follows  that  there  must  he  some  intermediate  position  of  partial 
extension  in  which  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  are  equal,  and  their 
action  balanced.  From  this  position,  if  ever  so  little  flexion  occurs, 
the  anterior  arm  of  the  lever  gets  the  advantage,  flexion  progresses, 
and  ordinary  vertex  presentation  results  ;  if  ever  so  little  further 
extension  occurs,  the  posterior  arm  of  the  lever  gets  the  advantage, 
extension  goes  on,  and  face  presentation  is  produced.  This  inter- 
mediate position  is  called  broio  presenta- 
tion,  the  prominence  of  the  forehead  being 
the  presenting  point,  and  the  anterior 
fontanelle  and  the  root  of  the  nose  within 
reach  at  about  equal  distances  in  opposite 
directions.  As  it  is  thus  a  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  the  head  could  never 
pass  through  the  pelvis  in  brow  presenta- 
tion, even  if  there  were  room  for  it  so 
to  pass.  Generally  there  is  not  room,  the 
vertico-mental,  or  longest  diameter  of  the 
head,  being  thrown  across  the  pelvis.  The 
head  may,  however,  be  arrested  in  a  posi- 
tion of  a  brow  presentation,  though  even 
this  is  very  rare  ;  and  when  this  happens, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting 
delivery.  As  a  general  rule,  brow  pre- 
sentations are  converted,  not  into  vertex, 
but  into  face  presentations.  For  there 
F\lvl"e^p^entliond"  must  have  been  some  cause  leading  to  the 
A  c,  axis  of  expulsive  partial  extension,  and  this  will  generally 
force  passing  through  eon-     ^  Qn  to  produce  complete  extension,  the 

'f  M,  fronto-mental  di-    head-lever  no  longer  tending  to  counteract 
ameter  of  head.  .  ,  .i    .    ii  c  e 

C,  fulcrum  of  lever.  it.    It  is  thus  evident  that  all  cases  01  tace 

presentation  must  have  passed  through  the 

stage  of  brow  presentation,  in  their  deviation  from  the  normal 

condition. 

Frequency  of  Face  Presentation. — The  frequency  of  face 
presentation  is  variously  estimated  by  different  authors.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  (out  of  49,145  cases) 
give  -33  per  cent.,  or  1  in  303  ;  Churchill  (out  of  nearly  250,000 
cases  collected)  gives  the  frequency  as  1  in  231  ;  Collins,  for  the 
Rotunda  at  Dublin,  as  only  1  in  497  ;  Pinard,  for  the  Maternity  at 
Paris  (out  of  81,711  cases)  as  1  in  225  ;  Spiegelberg,  from  German 
statistics,  as  1  in  324.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  uniform  differ- 
ence is  produced  by  the  dorsal  position  in  labour  generally  adopted 
on  the  Continent. 
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Causation.— One  of  the  causes  which  may  tend  to  produce  face 
presentation  is  the  peculiar  8hape_pfJhe_cMd'a  head,  namely,  what 
is  called  the  dolicho-cephalic  shape,  in  which  the  occiput  projects 
more  than  usual,  and  the  posterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  is  therefore 
not  so  much  as  usual  exceeded  in  length  by  the  anterior  in  its 
normal  position  (see  Fig.  83,  p.  176).    There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
cause  will  tend  to  facilitate  face  presentations,  if  it  exists,  but  it  is 
not  positively  decided  whether  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  cause  com- 
monly id  operation.    Budin,*  measuring  the  shape  of  heads  born 
in  face  presentations,  found  that,  after  the  moulding  of  labour  had 
Passed  off,  they  were  not  dolicho-cephalic.    Hecker,f  on  the  con- 
trary who  attaches  much  importance  to  this  shape  of  the  child's 
head,  has  reported  instances  in  which  the  elongation  of  the  occiput 
did  persist  after  delivery.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  cause  is 
not  sufficient  by  itself,  as  the  anterior  arm  of  the  lever  is  always 
somewhat  longer  than  the  posterior  5 

durlr'!0"118  °f  ^^£o^  produce  a  face  presentation 
during  pregnancy,  persisting  in  labour.    The  chief  of  these  are  the 

Any  accidental  ^UmugJo^riM  extension  may  produce 

Limn  tzlTL^  thk;rral  r;ifc  of  ™stabie  ^- 

\     uiuw  picbentauonj.     buch  a  partial  extension  nnviriw 
rupture.    This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  t  Z d  fo 

Wparietal  diameter  «S^tH    ^  ^  at  the  ends  °f  the 

ossified  parietal  &S^*?**  ^J"}  -d  ^ 

posterior  diameter  or  tW  n        i       ,  °f  the  loilS  antero- 

Which  is  Srallv  nenr  f <1  H  fd  t0  ^  COnjUSatc  of  ^e  pelvis, 
generally  nearly  the  bitemporal  diameter.    In  such  case, 

+  «  n,Va  ^«,d?  roetus  au  point  de  v«e  do  l'Obstotriouo  » 
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the  resultant  of  the  resistances  may  fall  posterior  to  the  condyles 
instead  of  in  front  of  them,  and  then  more  or  less  extension  will  he 
produced,  the  occiput  heing  more  resisted  than  the  front  part  of  the 
head. 

A  cause  of  face  presentation  which  is  now  generally  considered 
to  he  one  of  the  most  important  is  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and 
therefore  of  the  propelling  force,  and  this  is  a  cause  which  may  be 
,  combined  with  any  of  the  others.  For  suppose  the  fundus  uteri 
S  to  be  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  the  child  to  be  lying  with  its 
back  toward  the  right,  that  is,  in  the  second  or  third  position. 
The  propelling  force  is  then  inclined  toward  the  left,  and  therefore 
tends  to  push  the  condyles  in  that  direction,  or  toward  the  face  of 
the  child.  The  head  is  thus  pressed  against  the  left  pelvic  wall, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  pelvic  wall  forms  a  force  tending  to  push 
in  the  opposite  direction  (that  is,  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis,  and  toward  the  occiput  of  the  child),  either  the  fore- 
coming  part  of  the  head,  if  the  head  is  not  fully  engaged  in  the 
pelvis,  or  the  centre  of  the  head,  if  it  is  engaged.  In  either  case, 
there  is  thus  produced  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  "couple," 
that  is  a  pair  of  equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but  in 
parallel,  not  in  the  same  straight  lines.*  The  tendency  of  this 
pair  of  forces  is  not  to  move  the  centre  of  the  head,  but  to  rotate 
it  on  a  transverse  axis,  so  as  to  produce  extension.  If  the  obliquity 
of  the  propelling  force  is  considerable,  this  effect  may  overcome 
the  forces  tending  to  produce  flexion,  and  so  lead  to  face  presenta- 
tion. Similarly,  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  left  side 
tends  to  produce  extension  when  the  back  of  the  child  lies  toward 
the  left,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  fourth  positions. 

Statistics  afford  some  evidence  that  this  cause  is  actually  in 
operation.  For  in  vertex  presentation  left  dorsal  positions  pre- 
dominate in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  but  in  face 
presentations  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  three.  It 
must  be  inferred  that  a  face  presentation  is  much  more  easily 
developed  out  of  a  vertex  when  the  back  of  the  child  lies  to  the 
right.  This  is  explained  by  the  usual  obliquity  of  the  fundus 
uteri  toward  the  right  side.  _  _ 

An  anterior  or  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  acts  in  a  similar 
way.  A  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  axis 
of  the  brim,  which  in  some  degree  is  probably  a  normal  condition 

*  Each  of  the  forces  forming  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  component  of  the  propelling 
force  resolved  (by  the  parallelogram  of  forces)  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 
The  obliq  e  propelling  force,  together  with  the  reaction  of  the  latend  pelvic  wah,^ 
equivalent  to  a  force  acting  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  tending  to  produce  onwd 
movement,  and  the  couple,  tending  to  produce  rotation  on  a  transverse  axis,  that  is, 
extension. 
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(see  p.  167),  tends  to  cause  extension  in  occipito-posterior  positions 
(third  and  fourth),  an  anterior  obliquity  (such  as  occurs  from 
pendulous  abdomen)  in  occipito-anterior  positions  (first  and  second). 
Here  again,  we  find  the  third  and  fourth  positions  are  relatively 
commoner  in  face  than  in  vertex  presentations,  while  posterior  obli- 
quity of  the  uterus  is  more  usual  than  anterior,  and  thus  the  theory 
of  causation  by  obliquity  of  propelling  force  is  again  confirmed. 

Varieties  of  Face  Presentations.— In  face,  as  in  vertex 
presentation,  there  are  four  positions,  each  of  which  is  developed 
out  of  the  corresponding  position  of  the  vertex.  It  is  usual  to 
name  them  from  the  position  of  the  chin  (e.g.,  left  mentoanterior). 
The  four  following  will  then  be  the  positions  of  the  face  :— 
First  or  right  mento-posterior,  R.  M.  P.— The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  towards  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 

Second  or  left  mento-posterior,  L.  M.  P. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
the  iorehead  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale. 

Third  or  left  mentoanterior,  L.  M.  A.— The  long  diameter  of  the 
head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
The  chin  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale,  the  forehead  toward 
tne  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Fourth  or  right  mentoanterior,  R.  M.  A— The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale,  the 
forehead  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 

anc [foif  IZ'T  130sition\the  fefc  ^  third  and  the  second 
an    fouith  are  the  reverse  of  each  other.    The  first  position  is 
still  the  commonest,  but  only  in  slight  proportion.    The  fourth  is 
relatively  not  so  rare  as  in  vertex  presentations.    The  reason fo 
the  differences  has  already  been  explained. 

In  comparing  any  position  with  the  corresponding  position  of 
the  vertex  it  must  be  noted  that  the  words  right  aadleTSritt 
and  posterior,  are  reversed,  because  the  fw-JLfoTbSJ^ 

fir  V  o  v  *  0C.clPlt0-ante™,  becomes  by  extension  the 
tot  face  position,  or  right  mento-posterior.  It  will  be  seen 
jharfly,  however,  that  the  right  mento-posterior  position  of  the 

position  of  the  vertex,  the  chin  being  the  most  prominent  oart  nf 
throne,  the  vertex  of  the  other.    Similarly  for  the^Xet 
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Mechanism  of  Labour  in  Face  Presentation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the  head  will  first  he  described 
for  the  case  in  which  the  face  lies  in  the  first  or  right  mento- 
posterior position.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vertex,  four  principal 
subsidiary  movements  take  place  in  conjunction  with  the  move- 
ment of  descent  of  the  centre  of  the  head  along  the  curved  axis  of 
the  pelvis.    These  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Extension. 
Internal  Eotation. 
Flexion. 

External  Rotation. 

Extension. — It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  posterior 
arm  of  the  head-lever,  instead  of  the  anterior,  is  now  the  longest. 


Fig.  101.— Rotation  of  chin  tinder  pubic  arch  in  face  presentation. 

The  resistances  therefore  produce  progressive  extension  instead  of 
flexion,  the  resistance  tothe  forehead  having  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage over  that  to  the  chin,  until  the  chin  becomes  the  most  advanced 
point,  and  extension  is  at  last  checked  by  the  occiput  being  com- 
pressed against  the  back  (?ee  Fig.  99,  p.  227).  Not  only  the 
action  of  the  head-lever,  but  the  shape  of  the  presenting  part,  is  the 
reverse  of  that  in  vertex  presentations.    The  anterior  extremity, 
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the  chin,  instead  of  the  posterior,  is  now  the  most  prominent  and 
projecting  part,  the  forehead  being  more  gradually  rounded.  Hence 
the  chin  in  face  presentation  corresponds  mechanically  to  the  occiput 
in  vertex  presentation.    When  the  face  is  lying  over  a  not  quite 

fully  expanded  OS  uteri,  this  shape  of  the  presenting  part  also 

favours  extension,  just  as  the  shape  of  the  vertex  favours  flexion  in 

vertex  presentations  (see  pp.  177,  178). 

Internal  rotation.— The  chin,  descending  in  advance  of  the 

forehead,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane 


KSS,/  Rectum.   ,  Ana,"  Hl^iJSSS. 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  its  descent,  the  chin  may  be  rotated  some- 
what backward,  in  consequence  of  the  screw-like  shape  of  the  bony- 
pelvis,  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the  ischium  directing  the 
chin  backward,  if  the  presenting  part  fits  tightly  in  the  bony 
pelvis. 

It  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  chin  remains  posterior  like  the 
occiput  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  head  to  be  delivered  spontaneously  in  this  way, 
unless  it  is  excessively  small  in  relation  to  the  genital  canal,  or  the 


Fig.  103.— Passage  of  the  head  under  the  pubic  arch  by  a  movement  of  flexion  in  face 

presentation. 

perineum  extremely  deficient.  Sometimes,  however,  a  small  head 
may  be  delivered  artificially  in  this  position,  the  chin  being  hooked 
over  the  perineum.  Sometimes  the  rotation  only  occurs  just  as  the 
face  passes  the  outlet,  and  the  chin  may  then  escape  almost  in  a 
lateral  position,  the  internal  rotation  being  incomplete. 

The  mechanism  of  the  second  position  of  the  face  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  first,  right  and  left  being  interchanged.  In  the 
third  position  the  chin  has  only  to  rotate  through  about  one-eighth 
of  a  circle,  until  it  is  directed  nearly  forward,  and  the  mechanism 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  position  of  the  vertex,  a  short  rotation 
occurring  in  each  case.  In  this  case,  the  anterior  inclined  plane 
of  the  ischium  miides  the  chin  forward  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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descent  of  the  head.  The  mechanism  of  the  fourth  position  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  third,  right  and  left  being  interchanged.  It  is 
equivalent  mechanically  to  the  second  position  of  the  vertex. 

Flexion. — The  fore-coming  part  of  the  head  is  pushed  forward 
•  as  soon  as  it  meets  the  inclined  plane  at  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The 
after-coming  part  of  the  head  is  prevented  from  moving  forward  by 
the  resistance  of  the  pubes,  and  by  its  attachment  to  the  neck. 
Hence,  since  the  front  of  the  child  is  now  directed  forward,  the  chin 
either  having  rotated  forward,  or  being  anterior  from  the  first,  a 
movement  of  flexion  is  produced,  as  at  the  termination  of  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex  (seep.  184).    The  chin 
escapes  under  the  pubic  arch,  while  first  the  forehead  and  then  the 
bregma  and  occiput  pass  over  the  perineum  (Fig.  103,  p.  234).  The 
forehead  moves  faster  than  the  chin,  having  to  go  along  the  outside 
of  the  curve,  while  the  chin  moves  along  the  inside,  but  the  chin  is 
not  arrested.    The  greatest  diameter  of  the  foetus  opposed  to  any 
anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  genital  canal  is  one  which  passes 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  behind  the  anterior  fontanelle 
since  in  this  the  thickness  of  the  neck  has  to  be  included  (see  Fi-' 
102,  p.  233).  v  °' 

External  rotation.— After  the  head  has  escaped  from  the 
perineum,  the  face  generally  turns  again  towards  the  side  which  it 
originally  occupied.  As  in  vertex  presentation,  this  rotation  is.  in 
part  instantaneous,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  released,  to  accommodate 
the  head  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders  at  that  moment.  Later  on 
the  rotation  becomes  more  complete  as  the  bis-acromial  (or  trans- 
verse) diameter  of  the  shoulders  turns  nearly  into  the  anteroposterior 
diameter  o  he  outlet.  The  first  part  of  the  rotation  is  sometimes 
called  restitution. 

Lateral  obliquities  in  face  presentation.-Lateral  or 

Naegele-obhqm  y  of  the  head  is  not  so  often  observed  in  face  as  in 
vertex  presentation,  because  the  large  bi-parietal  diameter  is  now 
^ated  nearer  to  the  after-coming  than  to  the  fore-coming  part  of 

difficult  nr  t     mT'.ll0W<;Ver'  °,CCUr  in  S°me  CaSeS>  Where  lab0«r  ^ 
1?'  V        1     f  COntracted>  especially  when  posterior  obliquity 
oi  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  exists  and  thp 

plane  of  the  brim     In  the  latter  stage,  the  chin-flexion  of  the  head 
aj-proaclung  the  outlet,  is  accompanied  by  some  lateral  flexion 
toward  the  anterior  shoulder,  just  as  the  extension  of  the  head  is  in 

(8eep  HH??\trB4  the  outietof  the  canai°f  «*  S£ 

t*cx  p.  189),  and  for  the  same  reason 

Wp«  V8?8  between  the  mechanism  of  face  and  vertex 
Presentations.- It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  mechanism 
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of  delivery  in  face  and  vertex  presentations  is  closely  analogous  in 
many  respects,  it  is  contrasted  in  the  following  particulars  : — In 
face  presentation  extension  takes  the  place  of  flexion  in  the  earlier 
stage,  and  flexion  takes  the  place  of  extension  in  the  later 
stage.  In  vertex  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  occipito- 
anterior, are  the  more  favourable,  a  short  rotation  only  being 
required ;  in  face  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  mento- 


Fig.  104. — Successive  stages  of  first,  or  right  mento-posterior,  position  of  face. 


posterior,  are  the  less  favourable,  a  long  internal  rotation  being  re- 
quired. In  vertex  presentations,  the  first  and  second  positions 
remain  unchanged ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  generally  converted  into 
the  second  and  first  respectively.  In  face  presentations,  the  first 
and  second  positions  are  almost  invariably  converted  into  the  fourth 
and  third  respectively  ;  the  third  and  fourth  remain  unchanged. 

Descent  is  accompanied  by  extension  and  internal  rotation  till  the 
chin  is  beginning  to  approach  the  pubic  arch.  Then  flexion  is  sub- 
stituted for  extension  ;  and  descent,  internal  rotation,  and  flexion  go 
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on  together  till  the  head  has  escaped  at  the  vulva.  Then  external 
rotation  is  substituted  for  its  opposite,  internal  rotation.  The 
successive  stages  of  a  mcnto-posterior  position  are  shown  in  Fie  104 
(p.  236). 

Caput  succedaneum  in  face  presentation.— The  swell- 
ing upon  the  presenting  part  is  often  very  considerable  in  face  pre- 
sentation, labour  being  generally  more  protracted  than  in  vertex 
presentation.  The  features  thus  become  excessively  distorted,  the 
lips  being  enormously  swollen,  and  the  eyelids  also  swollen  so  much 
that  the  eyes  are  closed  at  birth.  There  may  be  also  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  conjunctiva).  While  the  chin  is  posterior,  the  centre 
of  the  caput  succedaneum  formed  is  near  the  eye;  in  mentoanterior 
positions,  or  after  rotation  of  the  chin  forward,  it  is  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheek  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  swelling  of  the 
features  passes  off  in  a  few  days. 


°'  ^"to-occipital;  S  O-B,  &StS.)WClWi 

Moulding  of  the  head  in   face  presentation—The 

moulding  of  the  head  in  face  presentation  £  shown  S  105 

S  o^X*  ntf'    ThG  — *  the  front  i 

2    °  i P    !,     T  18  increased;  the  parietal  bones  are 

flattened,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  diminished 
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The  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  is  rotated  backward,,  so 
that  the  occipital  protuberance  becomes  unusually  prominent. 
The  chief  diminution  is  in  the  vertical  or  ccrvico-bregmatic,  and  in 
the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  diameters  (s  o — b)  ;  the  compensatory- 
increase  is  chiefly  in  the  fronto-occipital  diameter  (f  o),  but  there 
is  slight  increase  also  of  the  mento-occipital  (m  o).  Fig.  102 
(p.  233)  also  shows  the  relation  which  the  moulding  of  the  head 
has  to  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal.  The  prominence  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  forehead  (shown  in  Fig.  105),  generally  seen 
after  face  presentation,  does  not  seem  easy  to  account  for,  except  on 
the  view  that  it  is  formed  when  the  case  is  <K)in£  through  the 
stage  of  brow  presentation,  at  which  time  the  forehead  is  the  most 
unsupported  part. 

Diagnosis. — The  face  may  be  distinguished  from  the  vertex, 
even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
feature?,  compared  with  the  uniform  hardness  of  the  cranial  bones. 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  face  presentation  is  not  fully  developed  until 
the  membranes  have  ruptured,  and  the  resistance  comes  into  play. 
Whenever  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that  the  face  is  presenting,  the 
utmost  care  and  gentleness  must  be  used  in  vaginal  examination, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  eyes.  If  there  should  be  any 
difficult}^  in  making  out  the  presentation  per  vaginam,  on  account 
of  the  head  being  very  high  up,  or  the  os  not  being  dilated  enough, 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  examination  of  the  abdomen. 
AVhen  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  chin  directed  backwards,  the 
back  of  the  head-,  and  the  depression  between  it  and  the  child's 
back,  may  be  made  out  a  little  above  the  brim  towards  one  side  of 
the  front  of  the  pelvis,  especially  if  bimanual  examination  is 
employed.  The  foetal  heart  will  be  heard  most  distinctly  on  the 
same  side  as  that  on  which  the  limbs  are  felt,  instead  of  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  in  vertex  presentations  (see  p.  129). 

The  only  other  part  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  face 
on  vaginal  examination  is  the  breech.  The  distinctive  points  to 
be  sought  for  on  the  face  are  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils, 
the  hard,  toothless,  alveolar  ridges  in  the  mouth,  and  the  chin.  In 
the  breech,  the  anus,  grasping  the  finger  with  its.  sphincter,  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  presence  of  thick  meconium, 
undiluted  with  liquor  amnii,  are  distinctive. 

Prognosis  in  face  presentation. — The  prolongation  of 
labour  common  in  face  presentation  renders  the  prognosis  much 
more  unfavourable  for  the  child  than  in  vertex  presentation.  Thus, 
in  166  cases  of  face  presentation  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  the  proportion  of  children  still-born  was  8-4  per  cent. 
In  vertex  presentations  during  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
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children  still-born  (including  premature  children)  was  only  2-7 
per  cent.  Out  of  these  166  cases  of  face  presentation,  artificial 
delivery  was  found  necessary  in  seven.  One  child  was  delivered 
by  version,  four  by  forceps,  two  by  the  cephalotribe.  All  of  the 
mothers  recovered.  It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  in 
lace  presentation  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  also  somewhat 
more  unfavourable  than  in  vertex  presentation,  but  the  difference 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  child.  ■  In  reference  both 
to  mothers  and  children,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pelvis  is 
more  often  contracted  in  face  than  in  vertex  presentation 

Brow  presentation—It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
brow  presentation  constitutes  the  position  of  unstable  equilibrium 
m  which  the  two  arms  of  the  head-lever  exactly  balance  each  other! 
so  that  the  propulsive  force  has  no  tendency  to  produce  either  flexion 
or  extension  (see  p.  228).  The  prominence  of  the  forehead  forms 
Sl^S    i         t  feSentinS  Part>  and  ^  interior  fontanel!*  can 

fh  otW  tTi  m  0116  direCti°n'  11086  01  6Ven  the  ^  m 
the  otlie  .    The  large  mento-occipita!,  or  even  the  maximum  vertico- 

mental  see  p  88)  diameter  of  the  head,  is  thrown  almost  Ixactly 

admit*  InVh  7  ^  "  ^  ^  for  the  P*** 

admlt,  and  hence  it  is  usually  only  when  the  head  has  not  vet 

^  entered  the  brim  that  brow  presentation  is  observed    In  th 

unstable  equilibrium  of  brow  presentation,  if  there  is  the  diSw 

yanataon  either  in  the  degree'  of  flexion'of  STCtJt^ 

inclination  of  the  propulsive  force,  the  tendency  either  to  extern  on 

into  face  presentation,  since  the  cause,  whatever  i/mav  bt  which 
has  already  producer!  mirl™  «rf™,„4~.    ^  y  0e'  wjHcn 


vertex.    But  thonoh  th0  ^  a  position  ot  the 

the  prciXL  W.      ^'y-4™  ™>  ddivort  spontaneously, 
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brow  presentation  was  one  in  1,638.  But  it  is  clear  that  every 
case  of  face  presentation  must  have  passed  through  the  Btage  of 
brow  presentation,  if  the  foetus  was  originally  in  its  normal  attitude. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  generally  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
some  deformity  of  the  foetus,  such  as  enlarged  thyroid,  producing 
abnormal  extension. 

Moulding  of  the  head  in  hrow  presentation. — The 
general  character  of  the  moulding  produced  in  brow  presentation  is 
an  exaggeration  of  that  seen  in  face  presentation  (Fig.  105,  p.  237). 
In  brow  presentation  the  whole  of  the  forehead  (from  F  to  B,  Fig.  1 05) 
becomes  more  convex  and  prominent,  instead  of  merely  its  anterior 
part.  The  flattening  of  the  parietal  bones  along  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  from  b  to  0,  is  carried  much  further  than  that  shown 
in  Fig.  105,  and  so  also  is  the  prominence  and  convexity  near  the 
occipital  protuberance.  A  large  caput  succedaneum  is  generally 
formed,  having  its  centre  near  the  prominence  of  the  forehead. 

Treatment  of  face  presentations. — The  first  point  to  be 
regarded  is  to  keep  the  membranes  intact  as  long  as  possible.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  first,  that  the  face  does  not  form  so  good  a  dilator 
of  the  soft  parts  as  the  vertex  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  more  liable 
than  the  vertex  to  injurious  results  from  pressure.  Most  frequently, 
however,  face  presentation  is  only  discovered  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes. 

Iu  the  latter  stage,  the  general  principle  is  to  leave  the  case  as 
much  as  possible  to  nature,  and  to  be  content  to  allow  the  labour  to 
be  more  protracted  than  in  vertex  presentation.  It  was  formerly 
recommended  either  to  perforin  version,  or  to  attempt  to  convert 
the  face  into  a  vertex  presentation.  To  the  latter  plan  it  is  a  great 
objection  that  if  the  attempt  only  partially  succeeds,  as  is  very  pro- 
bable, the  head  is  brought  into  the  more  unfavourable  position  of 
brow  presentation.  That  interference  is  generally  quite  unnecessary 
is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity 
already  quoted,  in  which  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
terminated  naturally.  This  is  a  larger  proportion  than,  in  the 
present  day,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  terminated  without  assistance 
in  vertex  presentation. 

Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  indeed,  an  attempt  may 
safely  be  made  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  child  by  external  mani- 
pulation, if  its  exact  position  can  be  positively  made  out,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  occiput  can  be  felt  above  the  brim.  In  face  presenta- 
tion the  chest  is  thrown  forward  against  the  uterine  wall  while  the 
shoulders  are  separated  from  it,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  uterus, 
by  a  space  posterior  to  the  child.  The  method  to  adopt,  therefore 
is  to  press  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through  the  abdominal  and 
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uterine  walls  upon  the  chest,  directing  it  towards  the  back  of  the 
hold  and  somewhat  upwards  as  regards  the  uterine  he 

houlders  and  back  are  brought  against  the  uterine  wall,  an  he 
mil I  flexed.    At  the  same  time,  the  other  hand 

nmkes  counter-pressure  upon  the  occiput,  felt  above  he  brim  dSt 
mg  zt  toward  the  front  of  the  child  and  downward.    Sate*  re" 
commends  the  counter-pressure  to  be  made  upon  the  breech  direc 

Bg  xt  toward  the  front  of  the  child,  but  such  presSl"re  wo  Id  if 
anythmg  tend  to  lower  the  chin  rather  than  I  rZ  T   Th  s 
method  of  replacement  is  likely  to  be  practicable  only  if  the  chi 
is  directed  forward  or  to  one  side  rmMf  4+      r  T,cmn 

of  pains.  1  ty  tW°  fl"SeK  to*«l  »ver  it  in  the  interval 

toward  the  h&TiZ  it  J*8"  the  cIliU's  is 

*»*  when  th'e  bit  £ —  and  third  posi- 
the  second  or  riKht  fronto  ™tl„  g  '  ,  SUH)ose  tIle  chiM  ™- 
P-p7),  and  <*U£S^^«  *»*»  ("1?V>' 
foil  over  toward  the  riorht  n^i  f  ,  The  1>reecl1  tends  to 

directed  ^n^^X^^!^'ilU^ 
lever,  and  toward  the  kft  sil  of  L  T*** '  S*  °f  the  W 
arm  of  the  head-lever  1  , wP    fe  T^'    Tlms  the  anterior 
This  increases  the  i  ""^  P°Sterior  illc™^. 

forehead  has  over  t  ,2 tanco  H  ^  ^  the  resistmce  to  the 
Another  plan  amy  fc^fe?  See  Fi§-  100,  P-  228). 

delivery/  The  i  e  hl  f  reco™*  is  had  to  instrumental 
fingers  on  one  side  of  the  fafe  L  t  T  *?°  th°  tLe 
*  thus  grasped  and  so  rotated'  ^  °n  ^  °ther-    The  ^d 

^^V^SStSt^  *  Representation. 

^ion  if  there  T^Z  'fnr^        be  ^^ithont 

-  — '  rs-^f u= ,  a, 
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that  one  blade  is  apt  to  compress  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  the 
child's  life  is  then  likely  to  be  sacrificed.   Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  more  patience  should  be  exercised  than  in  vertex  pre- 
sentations.   The  total  heart  should  be  carefully  watched,  but 
instrumental  aid  should  only  be  given  when  there  is  evidence  that 
the  child  is  likely  soon  to  die,  or  when  the  mother's  condition  calls 
for  early  delivery.    If  the  interference  becomes  necessary  while  the 
head  is  high  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus  is  not  firmly  contracted, 
version  may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  use  of  forceps,  especially 
if  there  is  any  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
Otherwise  extraction  by  forceps  may  be  tried,  and  if  this  fails, 
craniotomy  must  be  performed,  unless  symphysiotomy  should  be 
chosen  by  an  experienced  operator,  to  save  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  mode  of  carrying  out  these  operations  in  face  presentation  will 
be  described  in  Chapters  XXXIII.,  XXXV.    In  rare  cases,  when 
the  hand  is  passed  up  with  a  view  to  performing  version,  it  may  be 
found  that  the  face  presentation  can  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
vertex  by  hooking  down  the  occiput  with  the  fingers.    At  the  same 
time,  the  external  hand  may  assist  by  pushing  the  chest  of  the  child 
through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  back.  The 
labour  may  then  be  terminated,  if  necessary,  by  the  forceps. 

Treatment  of  brow  presentation.— Since,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  brow  presentations  end  spontaneously  by  conversion  into 
face  presentation,  the  physician  may  exercise  a  fair  amount  of 
patience,  to  see  what  nature  will  do,  so  long  as  the  mothers  condi- 
tion is  satisfactory,  and  the  foetal  heart  beating  naturally.  As  in 
the  case  of  face  presentation,  extension  will  be  aided  if  the  woman 
is  placed  on  that  side  toward  which  the  back  of  the  child  is  directed  ; 
for  the  breech  will  fall  over  toward  that  side,  the  propelling  orce 
will  be  directed  somewhat  obliquely  toward  the  front  of  the  child 
and  so  the  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  (see  Fig.  100,  p.  228)  will 
be  shortened,  and  the  posterior  arm  lengthened. 

The  conversion  will  fail  only  when  the  advance  of  the  head  is 
arrested  When  it  is  so  arrested,  extraction  by  forceps  may  be 
tried  As  in  face  presentations,  the  most  favourable  case  for  then 
use  is  that  in  which  the  chin  is  directed  forward  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  possible  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  vertex,  or  oi  lace 
pZntation,  by  drawing  down  the  occiput  or  the  chin  by  fingjs 
or  vectis  ;  or  if  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  uterus  not  firmly 
conlracted,  version  may  be  performed.  Failing  success  by  one  oi 
other  of  these  means,  the  only  resource  is  craniotomy. 


CHAP  TEE  XV. 

PELVIC  PKESENTATIONS. 
J  aJsel5%rSe?tati0nS        l0Dg  axis  °f  the  ^        nearly  in 


Kg.  106-Ptat,  or  left  sacroanterior,  position  of  the  breech, 
as  m  vertex  presentation,  all  the  limbs  beincr  fW^       :  *,  , 
close  to  the  breech   or  1-mttnnVc,     i    i  *    g     Xed'  and  the  feet 
(see  Fig    106?    n  I        I    '  Whlch  f°rm  the  Panting  part 
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thighs,  because  there  is  not  so  much  space  for  the  legs  in  addition 
to  the  breech  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  as  there  is  at  the 
fundus.  (See  Fig.  107.)  Sometimes  one  or  both  thighs  become 
extended  on  the  trunk  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  when  the 
bag  of  membranes  is  bulging  through  the  os,  either  from  the  gush 
of  "liquor  amnii,  or  from  active  movement  of  the  child.  In  this 
way  is  developed  out  of  breech  presentation  a  presentation  of  one  or 
both  knees  (very  rare),  of  one  or  both  feet,  or  of  a  knee  and  a  foot. 
This  extension  of  thigh  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  breech 


Fig.  107.— Breech  presentation  with  extended  legs. 

does  not  so  fully  occupy  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  and  when 
the  Zior  amnii  is  relatively  abundant.  Hence  loot  or  knee  pre- 
sentations compared  with  breech  presentations,  are  relatively  more 
fequtnt  ^h  premature  children  and  twins.  When  the  long  axis 
ofX  child  is  oblique  in  the  uterus,  the  breech  being  lower  one  or 
both  feTmay  preset  at  the  os  before  rupture  of  <fc „  i^ 
and  the  hands  may  then  sometimes  be  felt  also.  The  frequency 
of  pelvic  presentation  is  estimated  at  from  1  m  60  to  1  m  45  for 

LJure  ^^^^^^^^ 
sentations  1  in  38,  breech  presentations  1  m  08,  foot 
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presentations  1  in  121,  breech  presentations  forming  about  68  per 
cent,  of  all  pelvic  presentations. 

Causation  of  pelvic  presentation. — The  causation  may 
depend  on  anything  which  leads  to  the  failure  of  the  forces 
which  generally  produce  head  presentation  (see  p.  97).    Since  the 
adaptation  of  the  child  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  is  progressively 
greater  as  pregnancy  advances,  pelvic  presentation  is  commoner 
with  premature  children.    It  is  also  commoner  with  twins,  in 
cases  of  placenta  praevia,  with  hydrocephalic  children  (see  Fi^.'ei 
p.  99),  with  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  with  dead  children,  or  with 
contraction  of  the  pelvis,  which  prevents  the  fixation  of  the  head 
in  its  normal  position.    In  the  case  of  dead  children  the  effect 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of  active  movements,  which  aid  in 
adapting  the  position  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  100),  but  the 
less  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  head  in  dead  children  has  also 
been  considered  to  have  an  influence.    Pelvic  presentation  is  also 
promoted  by  laxity  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  or  abdomen,  and  is 
therefore  relatively  commoner  in  multiparas. 

Varieties  of  breech  presentation.— There  are  four  posi- 
tions m  breech  presentations,  corresponding  to  the  four  positions  of 
the  vertex.  The  dorso-anterior  positions  are  the  commoner  like 
the  occipitoanterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and,  like  them  also 
differ  in  the  mechanism  of  their  delivery  from  the  dorso-posterior! 
Ihere  is  one  difference,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  the  breech,  the 
transverse  or  bis-iliac  diameter,  and  not  the  anteroposterior,  is  the 
longest,  and  tends  to  adapt  itself  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the 

First  or  left  sacro-anterior  (L.  S.  A.).— The  sacrum  looks  toward 
the  eft  foramen  ovale  ;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates  toward 
the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

to^Zni  Itl  mcr°-anterior  («■  &  A.).- The  sacrum  looks 
towaid  the  right  foramen  ovale  ;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates 
toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  10^ates 

tow^lVeVTf  Sacr°:P°sterior  (*■  S.P.).-The  sacrum  looks 
towaid  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  ;  the  bis-iHac  diameter 
approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pell 

the  Z  J  W.8™0^™  (L-  &  P.)— The  sacrum  looks  toward 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  aiwroxi 
mates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  PP 

be  ateed  JT*  T^™'  the  P0sitimi  of  tlle  ^ad  to 

I    S  r  °f  thC  trUnk'  the  front  <™d  ^  of  the  head 

rex  o r  " T  ^  iU  thG  ™™»V°^S  Positions  of  the 

vertex  or  lace.    The  first  position  of  the  breech,  as  of  the  vertex 
*  the  commonest.    This  is  due  to  the  same  cause.    Owing  to  tt 
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usual  right  torsion  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  174),  the  large  transverse 
diameter  of  the  uterus  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  large  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  whole  ovum  most  readily  accommodates  itself  to  this,  the  hack 
turning  away  from  the  prominent  lumbo-sacral  curve  of  the  mother, 
and  so  becoming  anterior.  This  frequency  of  the  first  position  in 
breech  presentation  is  a  proof  that  the  position  depends  at  least  as 
much  upon  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  ovum  as  upon  that  of 
the  presenting  part  in  the  pelvis,  since  the  long  diameter  of  the 
presenting  part  now  occupies  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
which  is  encroached  upon  by  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
Foot  or  knee  presentation  may  arise  out  of  any  of  the  varieties  of 
breech  presentation. 

Diagnosis. — On  abdominal  examination  the  round,  smooth 
mass  of  the  head  may  be  made  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus. 
Unless  the  legs  are  extended,  the  fundus  uteri  is  less  broad  than 
usual,  the  lower  segment  broader.  The  foetal  heart  is  heard  most 
distinctly  higher  up  than  in  vertex  presentation,  generally  about 
the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A  sign  is  given  for  diagnosing  extension 
of  the  legs  before  the  onset  of  labour,  namely,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
foetal  heart  is  heard  lower  down  than  is  usual  in  pelvic  presentation, 
because  the  breech,  not  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  legs, 
is  able  to  lie  lower  in  the  pelvis.  The  bag  of  membranes  is 
apt  to  be  large  and  descend  low,  while  the  presenting  part  still 
remains  high.  In  foot  presentations  the  bag  is  especially  elongated. 
Before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  double  contour  of  the 
buttocks  and  the  prominences  along  the  sacrum  may  be  felt  ; 
and  sometimes  the  feet  may  be  felt  near  the  breech.  When  the 
membranes  rupture  the  liquor  amnii  escapes  gradually,  but  more 
completely  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the  flow  not  being  stopped 
by  the  action  of  the  head  as  a  ball-valve.  The  pains  after  rupture 
are  apt  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the 
complete  escape  of  liquor  amiiii  allowing  the  uterine  wall  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  fuotus.  After  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes in  breech  presentation,  the  os  uteri,  on  vaginal  examination, 
is  found  to  be  occupied  by  two  smooth  elastic  swellings,  the 
buttocks,  on  which  no  tangible  hair,  like  that  on  the  scalp,  can  be 
felt.  The  cleft  between  the  buttocks  can  be  traced  backwards  to 
the'  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  in  its  course  can  be  felt  the  anus, 
which  in  a  living  child,  contracts  on  the  finger  if  an  attempt  be 
made  at  introduction.  Thick  tenacious  meconium  comes  away  on 
the  finder,  unlike  that  mixed  with  liquor  amnii,  which  may  be 
expelled  in  head  presentations  when  the  child  has  undergone  severe 
pressure.    The  genitals  may  also  be  recognised,  and  in  the  male 
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the  scrotum,  which  becomes  much  swollen,  is  a  marked  feature. 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  breech  from  the  face,  the  only  part 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  has  been  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  238). 

The  knee  is  distinguished  from  the  elbow  by  being  broader,  and 
having,  besides  the  patella,  two  tuberosities  with  a  slight  depression 
between  them  in  place  of  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon. 
In  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
diagnosis  should  be  verified  by  bringing  down  the  foot.    The' foot 
is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  hand  when,  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  it  is  only  just  reached  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The 
following  are  the  characteristic  differences.    The  toes  form  an  even 
line  and  are  not  very  moveable,  while  the  fingers  are  more  irregular 
and  divergent.    The  great  toe  lies  close  to  the  other  toes,  while  the 
thumb  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  hand,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
other  digits.    The  hand  of  a  living  child  wiU  often  grasp  the 
examining  finger.    The  most  unmistakeable  point  of  all  about  the 
foot  is  the  projection  of  the  heel,  with  the  malleoli  above  it.  This 
is  most  easily  felt  with  absolute  certainty  by  catching  the  foot 
between  two  fingers,  or  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  as  may 
usually  be  done  without  rupturiug  the  membranes  if  they  are  stiU 
intact,  and  still  more  easily  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  In 
case  of  doubt  whether  foot  or  hand  is  presenting,  as  it  is  important 
to  make  the  diagnosis  early,  it  is  desirable,  if  necessary,  to  intro- 
duce half  or  even  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to 
reach  high  enough  to  seize  the  foot  in  this  way.    By  this  method 
it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  risk  of  mistake  between  the  heel  and  the 
elbow,  which  may  be  confused  if  touched  only  with  the  tip  of  the 
linger.  r 

Mechanism  of  labour  in  breech  presentation.— The 

bis-ihac  diameter  of  the  breech  enters  the  pelvis,  as  already  men- 
tioned, nearly  in  one  of  its  oblique  diameters.  There  is  no  move- 
ment corresponding  to  flexion  in  -vertex  presentation.    As  the 

rXtn  ?r  ?  aU  intern(U  r0Mi°n  °CCUrs'  similar  t0  the  tonal 
rotation  of  head  presentations,  the  bis-ihac  diameter  turning  nearly 

mto  the  anteroposterior  diameter  at  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  108,  p.  248) 

MUoZl°    1  i  °\       bm?Ch'  thG  -crum°turns'fLr  the 

eft  foramen  ovale  toward  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  left 

c, X 'so11"  "  ft  PUWC  aFCh-    ™S  internal  r°tatio»  »  no 
generally  so  complete  as  in  head  presentations,  especially  when 

v^lV7Tk7°  ^.^T?  in  occiPito-™terior  positions  of  the 
vertex  is  a  lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the  trunk,  due  to  the 
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inclined  plane  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvic  floor  pushing  the  fore- 
coming  part  of  the  breech  forward  while  the  trunk  is  held  hack- 
ward  by  the  resistance  of  the  pubes  (see  Fig.  108).  The  anterior 
buttock  thus  comes  under  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  posterior 
buttock  distends  the  perineum.  Combined  with  this  lateral  flexion 
is  a  slight  posterior  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the  trunk  in  dorso- 
anterior  positions,  and  anterior  flexion  in  dorso-posterior  positions. 


Fig.  108.— Passage  of  breech  under  pubic  arch  by  a  movement  of  lateral  flexion 

(second  x»sition). 

These  are  analogous  to  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the 
anterior  shoulder  near  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal  in  head 
presentations,  and  are  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  anterior 
buttock  is  the  first  to  appear  at  the  vulva,  and  the  first  to  be 
delivered,  provided  that  the  perineum  is  intact  (see  Fig.  108). 
When  the  perineum  is  deficient,  the  posterior  buttock  may  be  the 
first  to  escape.* 

After  the  buttocks  have  escaped  from  the  vulva,  there  is  a  slight 

*  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  rale  is  for  (he  posterior  buttock  to  be  bom  first, 
but  this  only  occurs  when  there  is  deficiency  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal 
from  former  rupture  of  the  perineum. 
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external  rotation  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  internal  rotation  the 
breech  returning  toward  the  oblique  diameter  which  it  originally 

occupied,  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  position  of  the 
shoulders,  which  are  entering 
the  pelvis  in  the  oblique  dia- 
meter. This  is  not  so  marked  as 
in  head  presentation.  The  feet 
escape  close  to  the  buttocks, 
unless  the  legs  are  extended, 
the  thighs  are  delivered  soon 
after,  and  the  abdomen  de- 
scends.   Provided  no  traction 
has  been  made  upon  the  child, 
the  amis  generally  emerge, 
folded  upon  the  chest,  before 


Fig.  109.- Passage  of  the  shoulders  in 
pelvic  presentation  (first  position) 

the  shoulders.  As  the  shoul- 
ders approach  the  outlet,  the 
bis-acromial  diameter,  like 
the  bis-iliac,  turns  nearly  into 
the  anteroposterior  diameter 
of  the  outlet  (Fig.  109). 

The  head  enters  the  pelvis 
m  the  right  oblique  or  nearly 
m  the  transverse  diameter, 
and  is  maintained  in  a  posi- 
tion of  flexion  by  the  pressure 
ot   the  uterus   upon  it  so 
long  as  no  traction  is  made 
upon  the  child.    As  in  head- 
first  deliveries,  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  head  turns  nearly 
mto  the  anteroposterior  dia- 
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the  powerfully  contracting  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  distended 
cervix  and  vagina,  the  expulsive  force  necessarily  acts  at  a  great 
disadvantage  (see  Fig.  111).  The  only  force  which  then  comes 
into  play  is  that  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  and  the  feeble  contractile 
powers  of  the  vagina  and  cervix.  Hence  the  head  is  apt  to  be  delayed 
at  this  stage,  and  the  foetus  to  die  from  asphyxia.  But  generally 
expulsion  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  large  hard  head  in  the 
vagina.  If  delivery  thus  takes  place  naturally,  flexion  of  the  chin 
is  maintained  to  the  last,  the  chin  and  face  emerging  first,  and  the 

occiput  last.  In  the  second 
position  of  the  breech,  the 
mechanism  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  first,  right 
and  left  being  interchanged. 

Mechanism  in  dorso- 
posterior  positions  of 
the  "breech. — Suppose  the 
child  to  be  in  the  third  posi- 
tion of  the  breech,  the  sa- 
crum looking  toward  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The 
sacrum  in  this  case  rotates 
forward  instead  of  backward, 
so  that  the  right  or  anterior 
buttock  rotates  forward  under 
the  pubic  arch.  The  but- 
tocks are  then  delivered  by 
lateral  flexion  in  the  same  way 
as  in  sacro-anterior  positions. 
If  the  bis-iliac  diameter  has 
rotated  completely  into  the 
antero -posterior  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  the  external  ro- 
tation of  the  breech  is  generally  continued  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  internal  rotation,  and  not  reversed.  The  bis- 
acromial  diameter  of  the  shoulders  thus  enters  the  brim  m  the  right 
oblique  diameter  instead  of  following  the  bis-iliac  in  the  left  oblique. 
The  Ion-  diameter  of  the  head  enters  the  brim  with  the  occiput 
somewhat  forward,  and  labour  is  completed  as  in  the  scon, 
position  of  the  breech.  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given 
or  this  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  spine  of  the  child  to  rotate 
Lward  away  from  the  spine  of  the  mother.  Somatomes  however, 
especially  if  the  internal  rotation  of  the  breech  has  been  incomplete, 


Fi"\  111.— Descent  of  the  head. 
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there  is  an  external  rotation  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  bis- 
acromial  diameter  enters  the  brim  in  the  left  oblique,  rotating  into 
the  anteroposterior,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  descends.  The  head  "then 
enters  the  brim  with  the  occiput  directed  laterally  or  a  little  back- 
ward. As  it  descends  the  occiput  almost  always  rotates  forwards 
under  the  pubic  arch.  The  cause  of  this  movement  is  that  the 
neck,  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  meeting 
the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  turns  away 
from  it  into  the  free  space  under  the  pubio  arch. 

Irregularities  of  mechanism.— In  rare  cases  of  dorso- 
oostenor  position,  the  occiput  remains  posterior,  turning  somewhat 
toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.    This  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  space  is  ample,  so  that  little  or  no  internal  rotation  of  the 
buttocks  or  shoulders  occurs,  and  the  back  continues  to  look  toward 
the  sacrum  during  the  passage  of  the  trunk.   The  head  may  then  still 
be  delivered  m  a  position  of  flexion,  the  chin  and  face  first  escaping 
under  the  pubes,  and  the  occiput  finally  passing  over  the  perineum0 
Cases  have  been  recorded  of  a  much  more  rare  occurrence,  namely 
becomes  extended  into  a  position  like  that  of  face  pre- 
sentation, the  face  looking  upward  toward  the  abdomen,  while  the 
occiput  is  pressed  down  upon  the  back.    The  occiput  i  then  said 
to  emerge  firs  over  the  perineum,  while  the  chin  is  delayed  behind 
the  pubes,  and  the  face  is  born  last.    But,  in  such  a  position  he 
head  is  arrested,  unless  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis 

Mechamsm  m  foot  or  knee  presentation.— If  one  thkh 
only  is  extended  the  extended  thigh  forms  the  most  acWed pa* 
of  he  foetus,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  p  ane 
o   the  pelvic  floor,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  universal  rule 

pub7c  ^sSf^  resistrce  into  the  free  "hi 

pubic  arch.  Therefore  the  buttock,  corresponding  to  the  extended 
thigh,  becomes  eventually  anterior.  The  delivery  of  the  body  and 
head  is  the  same  as  in  breech  presentations.  7 

Moulding  of  the  child  in  pelvic  nresentati™  ti 
cedematous  swelling    coi-res-nm^^r/       «  Presentation.— The 

lively  leased     Tfc"  '      <er™°;breS™«=  diameter  beiig  reh- 

^.t^ar1  raore  co,,tim,o"s  *» t,M  ■«» 
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generally  more  tedious,  since  the  breech,  is  not  so  well  shaped  a 
dilator  as  the  head,  and,  from  its  softness,  does  not  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  the  cervix  so  powerfully.  The  passage  of  the  head  is 
also  apt  to  be  delayed,  the  breech  not  being  large  enough  to  dilate 
the  passages  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  pass  with  ease.  If  one  foot  or 
knee  present,  and,  still  more,  if  both  do  so,  the  likelihood  of  delay 
is  greater,  the  fore-coming  part  of  the  foetus  being  then  a  more 
inefficient  dilator  than  the  breech. 

In  this  way  arises  the  great  clanger  to  the  child's  life  in  pelvic 
presentations.  One  cause  of  this  is  pressure  on  the  funis.  This 
begins  in  some  measure  as  soon  as  the  umbilicus  is  entering  the 
brim,  that  is,  when  the  buttocks  are  passing  the  vidva  (see  Fig.  108, 
p.  248),  but  is  much  greater  when  the  trunk  is  born,  and  the  funis 
is  compressed  between  the  hard  head  and  the  pelvis.  A  still  more 
important  cause  is,  that  by  the  shrinking  of  the  uterus  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  main  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  the  placenta  is 
more  or  less  completely  detached.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  head  is  completely  expelled  out  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cervix  and  vagina  (see  Fig.  113,  p.  255).  A  comparatively 
short  delay  at  this  stage  is  therefore  inevitably  fatal  to  the  child. 

The  proportion  of  children  still-born  varies  very  much  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  accoucheur,  and  therefore  is  very  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  authors.  Churchill  gives  the  mortality  as  1 
in  3i,  Dubois  as  1  in  11.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lyin^-in  Charity,  where  the  labours  are  attended  by  students,  and 
where  the  child  is  often  born  before  the  arrival  of  the  accoucheur, 
"ive  a  still  higher  mortality  than  that  estimated  by  Churchill, 
namely  1  in  3-0  for  breech  presentation,  and  1  in  2-3  for  foot  or 
knee  presentation,  out  of  49,145  deliveries. 

Management  of  pelvic  presentations.— The  first  and 
most  essential  point  in  the  management  of  pelvic  presentations  is  to 
abstain  from  premature  interference  with  nature.  In  the  first 
instance  the  membranes  must  be  kept  intact  as  long  as  possible  m 
order  to  <ret  the  greatest  possible  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  by  their 
means  since  the  breech  forms  an  inefficient  dilator  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  larger-sized  head  which  has  to  follow  it.  In  presenta- 
tion of  one  or  both  feet,  this  necessity  is  still  greater  since  the 
half-breech,  or  both  legs  together,  form  a  still  worse  dilator  than 

^  AfterCrupture  of  the  membranes,  it  is  still  necessary  to  leave 
matters  to  nature  as  long  as  possible     The  midwife  or inex- 
perienced student  may  be  tempted  by  the  acuity  for  trac tron 
is  offered  by  the  body  or  legs  of  the  child  especially  if  the  labour 
proves  tedious.    But  if  any  traction  is  made  prematurely,  tvs  o  evil 
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results  follow.  -First,  the  arms,  instead  of  remaining  folded  on  the 
breast  and  slipping  out  before  the  head,  are  retarded  by  friction. 
They  then  slip  up  by  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  become  jammed  with 
the  head  in  the  pelvis,  thus  frequently  causing  the  loss  of  the  child's 
vjWe.  Secondly,  the  tractile  force  being  transmitted  through  the  neck, 
->xhe  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  is  the  longest ;  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  has  therefore  the  mechanical  advantage  over  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  posterior  or  occipital  arm,  and  the  head  becomes 
extended.  In  this  Avay  the  maximum  vertico-mental  diameter,  of 
the  head  may  be  thrown  across  the  pelvic  brim,  or  nearly  so,  and 
find  the  space  insufficient  for  its  passage. 

The  first  pressure  upon  the  funis,  and  conserpient  risk  to  the 
child,  begins  when  the  umbilicus  enters  the  pelvic  brim,  or  about 
the  time  when  the  breech  is  passing  the.  vulva,  but  it  becomes 
much  greater  when  the  child  is  born  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  It 
is  just  before  this  time  that   the  first  duty  of  the  attendant 
commences.    As  soon  as  he  can  easily  reach  the  umbilicus  by  pass- 
ing a  finger  just  within  the  vagina,  he  should  draw  a  loop  of  the 
cord  gently  downward.    The  object  of  this  is  twofold — first,  to 
tj  prevent  the  cord  undergoing  any  longitudinal  stretching  as  the 
J  child  advances,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation 
>d  through  its  spiral  vessels ;  secondly,  to  enable  him  to  watch  the 
)  foetal  pulsations  in  the  cord,  and  so  judge  of  any  danger  to  the 
foetus.    The  loop  of  cord  should  also  be  guided  to  that  part  of  the 
pelvis  where  there  is  most  room  for  it,  generally  opposite  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis. 

From  this  time  the  delivery  may  be  accelerated  so  far  as  this 
can  be  clone  by  encouraging  the  patient  to  bear  clown,  and  by  pres- 
sure from  above  the  fundus.  But  still  there  must  be  no  further 
interference,  unless  there  are  signs  that  the  child  is  in  imminent 
peril.  The  most  significant  of  these  are  inspiratory  efforts,  made 
while  the  mouth  and  nose  are  still  retained  within  the  passages. 
These  are  evidence  that  the  child  is  becoming  suffocated.  Failure, 
or  great  retardation,  of  the  pulsation  of  the  funis  is  also  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  extraction. 

As  the  breech  and  body  of  the  child  are  passing  the  vulva  the 
physician  should,  with  his  right  hand,  support  the  body,  and  carry 
it  forward  between  the  [mother's  thighs  towards  her  abdomen,  thus 
aiding  the  lateral  flexion  of  its  body  (see  p.  248).  At  the  same 
tune  he  should  assist  the  expulsion  by  pressing  with  his  left  hand 
upon  the  fundus  uteri.  Such  external  pressure  is  of  special  value 
because,  while  aiding  the  expulsive  force,  it  also  promotes  tin' 
flexion  of  the  head,  and  tends  to  keep  the  arms  in  their  natural 
position  across  the  chest.    In  most  cases  it  will  prevent  the  neces- 
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sity  for  having  recourse  to  artificial  extraction.  After  the  arms 
have  appeared,  and  when  the  head  is  reaching  the  vulva,  it  is  better 
to  band  over  to  the  nurse,  or  other  assistant,  the  duty  of  pressing 
upon  the  fundus,  and  spread  out  the  left  hand  behind  the  perineum, 
in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  in  the  same  position  as  that 
described  at  p.  215  for  the  case  of  the  fore-coming  liead.  By 
pressure  in  this  situation,  the  finger  and  thumb  keep  the  head  for- 
ward under  the  pubic  arch,  and  so  tend  to  avert  rupture  of  the 


Fiff.  112.— Mode  of  extraction  of  the  head  formerly  recommended. 
(After  Tyler  Smith.) 

perineum,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  pressure  upon  the  forehead  at 
the  final  stage  of  expulsion,  they  may  assist  the  exit  of  the  head. 
Both  objects  may  also  be  attained  by  passing  two  fingers  into  the 
rectum  through  the  dilated  anus  (see  p.  215)  ;  and,  if  the  head  is 
delayed  just  at  the  final  stage  of  passage,  this  method  may  have  the 

advantage.  .  . 

Extraction  of  the  head.—  When  the  after-coming  head  is  expelled 
out  of  the  strong  contractile  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  dilated 
cervix  and  vagina  (see  Fig.  113,  p.  255),  the  natural  forces  act 
upon  it  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  For  the  only  expelling  forces 
are  now  the  weak  contractile  powers  of  the  cervix  and  vagina  and 
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the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Hence  at  this  stage  sufficient 
delay  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child  is  apt  to  be  produced,  if 
the  case  is  left  to  nature.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  arms  have 
escaped,  the  head  should  be  extracted  if  it  does  not  immediately 
follow. 

At  this  stage  the  resistance  is  due  only  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
vaginal  and  vulval  outlet,  and  is  usually  not  considerable.  There 


Fig.  m.-Munual  extraction  of  head  through  the  outlet  of  soft  parts. 

W  of "triT  mefaDi(f  m]Gnlty  iQ  arfeifl<^  extraction.  The 
Se  hcad  Ta  ^r  *e  Spinal  Column'  is  aPP*>«  to 

eLmitv     TT  J     r  T T  *°  ^  P°Steri°r  than  to  interior 

Tit ?L  VVhlt  the  Centre  of  the  head  lies  («e  Fig.  16 
P-  18  ,  the  occiput  is  drawn  down  more  than  the  forehead  thl 

*£STJS1& f  larger  diamete; of  ft  is  th~- 
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Hence  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  make  traction  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  causing  extension,  and  secure  the  descent  of  the  chin. 
In  order  to  effect  this  it  was  formerly  recommended  to  place  the  right 
hand  behind  the  child's  back  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  112, 
p.  254,  pushing  up  the  occiput,  and  either  to  place  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  child's  malar  bones  or  to  hook  a  finger  into 
its  mouth.  The  position  altogether  does  not  give  a  firm  enough 
grasp  for  any  vigorous  traction,  especially  if  the  right  hand  is  to  be 
employed  in  pushing  the  occiput  up.  The  fingers  on  the  malar 
bones  give  a  very  slight  hold,  since  they  keep  their  place  only  by 
friction.  A  finger  in  the  mouth  is  indeed  more  effective.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  increases  the  stretching  of  the  perineum, 
and  traction  on  the  lower  maxilla  sufficient  to  secure  flexion  is 
apt  so  far  to  strain  the  lower  jaw  that  it  may  impair  the  infant's 
power  of  sucking  with  comfort.  It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to 
employ  it  when  other  means  are  available. 

A  far  more  effective  method  of  securing  the  descent  of  the  chin 
is  to  incline  the  direction  of  traction  forivards  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  that  plane  of  the  genital  canal  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
head  is  lying.  The  mode  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  113, 
p.  255.  The  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  Wrap  the  legs  and  feet  of 
the  child  in  a  napkin  and  seize  them  with  the  right  hand.  Hook 
the  left  hand  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Then  carry  the  legs  forward  in  a  direction  almost,  but  not  quite, 
at  right  angles  to  the  pubes,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  Make 
traction  in  this  direction  with  the  right  hand.  Aid  the  traction 
with  the  left  hand,  but  use  this  hand  chiefly  to  steady  the  head, 
and  prevent  its  escaping  with  too  sudden  a  jerk. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  The 
forward  direction  of  the  traction  causes  a  pressure  of  the  pubes 
against  the  occiput.  This  force,  combined  with  the  component  of 
the  tractile  force  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  pubes,  and  acting 
through  the  condyles,  forms  a  "couple,"  or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  not  acting  in  the  same  straight  line,  which  tends 
to  cause  descent  of  the  chin  and  ascent  of  the  occiput. 

In  a  parous  woman  this  method  will  almost  always  instantly 
release  the  head  when  once  it  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor.  _  The 
only  difficulty  likely  to  occur  is  in  a  primipara,  to  whom,  with  a 
fore-coming  head,  rupture  of  the  perineum  would  be  likely  to  occur. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  risk  the  perineum  in  order  to  save  the  child's 
life.  If,  therefore,  the  method  above  described  does  not  quickly 
succeed, 'the  left  hand  may  be  removed  from  the  neck.  The  right 
hand  may  make  sufficient  traction,  and  the  left  hand  aid  by  squeezing 
out  the  head,  either  by  pressure  just  hi  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
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ligaments   or  through  the  recto-vaginal  septum  upon  the  face  or 
forehead,  two  fingers  being  passed  into  the  anus.    If  this  sti]  foils 
be  index  finger  of  the  left  band  may  be  passed  into  the  vagina  a  d 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  maxilla.    Jaw-traction  may  th n 
be  made  in  he  same  way  as  in  extracting  the  head  through  a  con 
xacted  pelvis.     (See  Chapter  XXIX.)    This  is  very  effectiv   bo  h 

LsCfhe  Sn°?  aiKl  "  a+fing  t0  ^  tracti,e  ^ont  t 
creasing  the  tension  upon  the  neck,  but  it  is  very  rarely  required 

to  overcome  resistance  clue  only  to  the  soft  parts.  7  q 
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By  multiple  pregnancy  is  meant  the  simultaneous  development 
of  more  than  one  embryo..  The  case  of  chief  practical  importance 
is  that  of  twin  pregnancy,  which  occurs,  taking  an  average  for 
different  countries,  about  once  in  eighty  cases.  Triplets  are  found 
only  about  once  in  6,000  pregnancies.  It  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  a  greater  number  of  embryos  than  three,  but  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  there  have  been  as  many  as  five. 

Causation.— The  proportion  of  twin  pregnancies  varies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  variation 
depends  upon  difference  of  race.    On  the  whole,  multiple  pregnancy 
appears  to  be  commonest  among  the  most  fertile  races.    Thus  in 
Ireland  the  proportion  is  about  one  in  60,  in  England  only  about 
one  in  110.     Individual  women  occasionally  show  a  tendency  to 
repeated  twin  pregnancy,  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  tendency 
may  be  hereditary.    Such  constitutional  or  hereditary  tendency 
shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  on  the  mother's  side,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  father  may  also  have  an  influence, 
for  an  unusual  number  of   twin   pregnancies  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  the  families  of  brothers,  or  in  those  of  the  same  hus- 
band by  different  wives.    According  to  the  statistics  collected  by 
Matthews  Duncan  *  the  tendency  to  production  of  twins  increases 
with  successive   pregnancies,  with  the   exception  of   the  tirst 
pregnancy,  at  which  it  is  greatest  of  all ;  and  the  later  m  We 
women  are  married,  the  more  likely  are  twins  to  be  born  at  the 
first  delivery     It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  tendency 
to  produce  twins  is  associated  with  unusual  fertility,  but  Matthews 
Duncan,f  from  observations  on  animals,  infers  that  the  birth  or 
twins  may  be  a  stage  on  the  way  toward  sterility. 

Multiple  pregnancy  may  arise  in  one  of  three  ways  l*o 
or  more  ova  may  become  fertilised  at  the  same  time.    These  maj 


*  "  On  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  Sterility." 
t  "  On  Sterility  in  Woman."   London,  1884. 
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proceed  either  from  the  same  or  different  ovaries,  and,  in  some 
cases  may  both  escape  from  the  same  Graafian  follicle  The 
possibility  of  two  ova  being  thus  fertilised  at  the  same  time  is 
proved  by  the  finding  in  some  cases,  of  two  corpora  lutea  equally 
developed,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  simultaneous 
pregnancy  on  the  two  sides  of  a  double  uterus,  also  by  tZ  o 
twin  pregnancy  with  one  foetus  in  the  uterus  and  one  extra-uterine 


■  w  w 

Fig.  11  l.-Twins  in  utero,  both  presenting  by  vertex. 

WAS  2^^^""  ?  *■  same  coitus, 
sometimes  children  of  different  CoZ  ,  J?  ^  ^  the  fact  that 
»d  one  mulatto,  or  one  mu HttoZ  ^  b°m'  °De  white 

animals,  it  is  known  that  Sent  f  t  ^  U  the  case  of 

bave  different  fathers    Thi n  ^  m  the  Same  litte'  may 

When  the  tm^ 
Closed  in  its  ^\^on  Zrt°-  °Va'  each  ^  be 

■t-  own  decidua  reflexa    Wli  n  ft  ™'       '  **  instailce> 

Wlien  the  growing  ova  come  into  contact, 

S  2 
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and  a  partition  between  them  is  formed  by  tbe  union  of  their  walls, 
the  decidua  refiexa  may  soon  become  thinned  and  lost  in  the 
partition.  Only  four  layers,  instead  of  six,  are  then  traceable  in 
the  partition,  two  of  chorion  and  two  of  amnion.  The  placentae 
may  be  entirely  separate,  or  they  may  be  joined  at  their  borders  or 
united  by  a  membranous  portion,  but  there  is  no  vascular  communi- 
cation between  them.  From  the  fact  that  two  distinct  bags  of 
membranes  are  most  frequently  found  (in  about  85  per  cent,  of  all 
cases),  it  appears  that  this  variety  of  twin  pregnancy  is  the 
commonest. 

2.  An  ovum  may  have  a  double  yolk,  and  an  embryo  be 
developed  from  each.  In  this  case  the  placenta  and  chorion  are 
common  to  the  two,  but  the  amniotic  sacs  are  separate.  The 
septum  between  them  may,  however,  break  down  or  be  absorbed, 
and  the  embryos  may  thus  come  to  be  contained  in  a  single  bag  of 
membranes.  In  this  variety,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less 
vascular  communication  in  the  placenta  between  the  two  embryos. 
A  single  chorionic  cavity  occurs  in  about  12  per  cent,  of  twin 
pregnancies. 

3.  A  single  area  germinativa  may  be  so  divided  as  to  give  rise 
to  two  embryos.  If  the  division  is  incomplete  some  form  of 
double  monster  is  the  result.  In  the  latter  case  only  a  single 
amniotic  cavity  is  developed  from  the  first,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  be  so  also  when  the  embryos  are  completely  separated. 
In  this  variety  also  there  is  a  single  placenta,  and  generally 
vascular  communication  between  the  embryos.  In  some  cases  the 
funis  is  single  near  its  placental  insertion,  but  contains  a  double 
set  of  vessels,  and  bifurcates  on  approaching  the  foetuses. 

This  variety  of  twin  pregnancy  is  much  the  rarest.  In  only 
about  0-8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  twins  are  found  in  a  single 
amniotic  cavity  (Ahlfeld),  and  even  from  this  proportion  _  those 
cases  have  to  be  deducted  in  which  a  partition,  originally  existing, 
has  been  absorbed.  It  is  said  that  twins  contained  in  the  same 
amniotic  cavity  show,  in  afterdife,  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  ordinary  twins. 

In  triplets,  it  appears  that  most  frequently  two  are  developed 
from  the  same  ovum,  and  the  third  from  a  second  ovum. 

Acardiac  monsters.— When  two  embryos  are  contained 
within  a  common  chorion,  the  aUantois  of  one,  instead  of  reaching 
a  free  space  on  the  interior  of  the  chorion,  may  blend  with  the 
allantois  of  the  other.  In  this  case  a  single  placenta  is  formed, 
with  an  arterial  vascular  communication  between  the  two  embryos. 
When  the  vascular  communication  of  umbilical  arteries  m  t  ie 
placenta  is  free,  and  one  foetus  is  stronger  than  the  other,  tlie 
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rn^Z  \  ?V°  ^  C°nVertecI  int°  Whafc  is  called  an  cardiac 
monster  m  the  following  way.    Blood  from  the  arteries  of  the 

foetus  having  the  stronger  heart  reaches  the  arteries  of  the  weaker 

tcetus  and,-  by  virtue  of  its  greater  tension,  causes  the  blood  to  flow 

back  to  the  heart,  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 

Fmn  1  Z  if13', bGing  n° l0nger  of  »se'  b<«  atrophied. 

From  it.  imperfect  blood  supply,  this  fostus  is  very  imperfectly 


Kg.  HS.-Acardiao,  acephaUo  foetus.   (After  Lusk.) 

readiest  access  t  theTe.  tK&SS?  "  ^  f&°  &^™»>  Ilas 
by  a  mere  mass  of  flesh  (tee  F 15  T  PartSai'e  re*rese»ted 
partial  development  0  >  t    \  ]'         mTQ  Cases  there  is  * 

foetus  is  thus  gTnerln!  also    r  "T*  ^    An  aca*<^ 

from  the  anenceXl ttZ     * ^1   ?  mU8t  be  dist^guished 
developed,  and  Xtha^nfL'     7  \     ^  baSe  °f  the  is 
Sex  of  the  chntlZ     n  1  ,t0  d°  Wlth  twin  P«g*ancy. 

tne  chxldren.-Double  monsters  are  invariably  0f  the 
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same  sex.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  law  may  bold  true  of  all 
twins  developed  from  a  single  ovum,  but  this  is  not  certain.  A 
case  has  occurred  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  of  twins 
of  the  opposite  sex  contained  in  the  same  bag  of  membranes.  It 
has  even'  been  contended  by  Dr.  Brunton*  that  this  is  the  general 
rule.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  give 
38  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  both  children  were 
males,  34  per  cent,  in  which  there  was  one  of  each  sex,  28  per 
cent,  in  which  both  were  females.  According  to  German  statistics 
collected  by  Veit,  however,  it  is  most  frequent  to  find  one  child  of 
each  sex. 

Course  of  pregnancy  in  multiple  gestation. — Twins,  and 
still  more  triplets,  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  weaker  than  ordinary 
children,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  greater.  In  the  case 
of  triplets,  it  is  rare  for  all  three  to  survive.  The  uterus  and 
abdomen,  however,  become  more  distended  than  in  ordinary  preg- 
nancy, and  this  condition  is  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour.  This 
is  often  an  additional  reason  for  the  small  size  of  twins  at  birth. 
Besides  the  ordinary  risks  during  pregnancy,  a  twin  or  triplet  has 
to  incur  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  other  foetus  or  foetuses, 
and  if  one  is  less  favourably  placed  for  obtaining  nutriment,  it  is 
either  smaller  and  weaker,  or  may  perish  altogether.  Thus  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  one  twin  to  be  much  larger  than  the  other  at 
birth.  When  one  twin  dies  during  pregnancy  it  is  frequently 
retained  until  full  term,  and  then  expelled  with  the  other.  Being 
excluded  from  the  air,  it  does  not  become  putrid,  but  shrinks  up 
and  becomes  mummified.  To  such  a  blighted  fetus,  when  flattened 
between  the  other  bag  of  membranes  ana"  the  uterine  wall,  the 
name  of  fastus  papyraceus  has  been  given.  More  rarely,  the  dead 
ovum,  perishing  at  an  early  stage,  degenerates  into  a  mole.  In 
other  cases,  the  dead  foetus  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sets  up 
uterine  action.  Then  either  the  dead  ovum  alone  may  be  expelled 
provided  the  bags  of  membranes  and  placenta  are  quite  separate, 
or  both  may  be  expelled. 

Diagnosis.— A  suspicion  of  twin  pregnancy  may  be  excited  by 
unusual  size  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  but  no  certain  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  If  the  foetuses  lie  side  by  side,  it  may  be 
possible  to  distinguish  them  separately  by  palpation,  and  special 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  discovering  whether  two  heads  can 
be  felt  As  a  rule  the  only  certain  diagnosis  before  labour  is  to 
distinguish  two  foetal  hearts,  of  different  rapidity,  heard  at  two 
distant  points,  the  sound  being  lost  in  the  intervening  space  By 
listening  with  a  binaural  stethoscope,  fitted  with  separate  tube  tor 
*  "  Observations  on  Cases  of  Twins  »  Obst.  Trans.,  Vol.  XI. 
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each  ear-piece,  it  may  be  possible  positively  to  determine  that  the 
two  hearts  are  asynchronous. 

As  a  rule,  twin  pregnancy  is  only  discovered  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child.  The  uterus  is  then  found  still  large,  and  a  second 
bag  of  membranes  or  part  of  foetus  presenting.  During  labour 
twin  pregnancy  may  be  suspected  if  the  uterus  is  very  large  after 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  presenting  part  small,  ancT  labour 
tedious  from  inertia  of  the  uterus. 

Presentation.— The  following  is  the  frequency  of  the  various 
presentations  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-m  Charity  :  vertex  in  both,  53'6  per  cent.  ;  vertex  and 


■to  IIG.-Adaptation  of  twins  in  utero  **h  one  vertex  and  one  pelvic  presentation, 
pelvis,  34-1  per  cent.  ;  both  pelvic  presentations,  10  per  cent  •  one 
Zliicv'of  t  S^eWs  statistics  sh  w  a  gUe 

ft?  1H    fs£rVT  PreS+ftatiG^  Damelr>  Per  cent.  In 

^^oL^^jJ^  116  the  *****  with  one 

f,^^  ln  twiu  Pregnancy.— Labour  is  generally  fY™ 
from  obstruction,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  oE  }  11 
■  ^  to  be  tedious  from  inertia  of  l^t^t^. 
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For  the  same  reason,  there  is  more  liability  than  usual  to  post- 
partum haemorrhage.  Labour  is  premature  in  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  The  birth  of  the  second  child  is  generally  rapid,  the 
passages  being  already  dilated.  In  the  absence  of  any  interference, 
pains  generally  come  on  again  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  In  rare  cases  the  second  labour  does  not 
come  on  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  first.  Instances  are  recorded 
in  which  weeks  have  intervened,  but  these  may  have  been  cases  of 
double  uterus,  a  condition  which  is  easily  overlooked  when  the 
body  only  is  double,  and  the  cervix  single.  Such  an  occurrence 
may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  supposition  of  superfcetation. 

The  placenta,  or  placentae,  is  generally  expelled  after  the  birth  of 
the  second  child,  but  sometimes  the  first  placenta,  if  quite  separate, 
is  expelled  before  the  second  child.  It  is  only  in  such  a  case 
as  this  that  the  second  child  is  likely  to  be  retained  for  days  or 
weeks. 

Management  of  labour. — After  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
the  physician  must  take  care  to  tie  the  funis  on  the  maternal  as 
well  as  on  the  fcetal  side,  in  case  there  should  be  vascular  com- 
munication in  the  placenta?.  After  the  first  birth  the  woman  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time.  If,  however,  pains  are  not  renewed 
within  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  second  bag  of  membranes, 
if  intact,  should  be  ruptured.  If  the  uterus  is  inert  it  should  be 
stimulated  by  external  pressure,  which  may  generally  be  sufficiently 
exerted  by  a  binder.  In  some  cases,  on  this  account,  delivery  by 
forceps  is  called  for.  Special  care  must  be  taken,  by  keeping  up 
pressure  on  the  uterus,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  post-partum 
haemorrhage,  and  it  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  ergot  after  delivery  of 
the  placenta — say  one  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract. 

Any  abnormal  presentation  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  both  children  descending  into 
the  pelvis  together,  and  becoming  interlocked,  will  be  considered  in 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

Superfcetation. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  super- 
fecundation  is  meant  the  fertilisation  at  a  second  coitus  of  another 
ovum  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  ovulation.  By  superfcetation 
is  meant  the  fertilisation  of  a  second  ovum  belonging  to  another 
period  of  ovulation  after  the  first  ovum  has  been  developing  for  a 
month  or  more.  This  occurrence  is,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  impossible, 
because  ovulation  ceases  during  pregnancy,  and  eminent  authorities 
have  contended  that  this  impossibility  is  absolute.  Since  however 
menstruation,  in  rare  cases,  continues  during  pregnancy,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months,  there  is  no  valid  ground  for 
denying  that  ovulation  may  sometimes  take  place  also.    In  extra- 
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uterine  pregnancy  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  ™™  i 

a  «ve  n,ontns-  tons  has  Jen  f„,md  in  Z  moL^XZ 


Fig.  I17.-Uterus  septus,  vagina  also  double, 
months'  foetus  in  the  uteris      Tn  «,«□         ^  . 
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decidua  vera  and  reflexa  come  into  contact,  and  the  decidual  cavity- 
is  obliterated,  there  is  no  d  priori  impossibility  in  a  second  ovum 
becoming  implanted  upon  the  developing  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  case  of  a  double  uterus  (see  Fig.  117),  or  one  of  uterus 
bicornis,  in  which  the  fundus  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts 
(see  Fig.  118),  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of 
superfcetation  if  ovulation  ever  occurred  during  pregnancy.  When 
pregnancy  exists  in  one  side  of  such  a  uterus,  a  decidua  is  generally 
developed  on  the  other  side  also.  Unless  this  change  in  the 
mucous  membrane  prevented  the  implantation  of  the  ovum,  super- 
fcetation need  not  be  limited  to  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy, 
but  might  occur  much  later.  In  some  cases  of  apparent  superfceta- 
tion the  existence  of  a  double  uterus  has  actually  been  verified. 
It  may  have  existed  in  others  also  without  being  detected,  for  if 
the  septum  is  limited  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  the  os  is 
single,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  discover  the  condition  during 
life! 

Most  of  the  cases,  however,  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  superfoetation,  are  explicable  in  other  ways.    If  twins  are  born 
together  of  apparently  very  unequal  development,  this  may  be  due 
simply  to  one  twin  having  failed  to  obtain  an  equal  share  of  nutri- 
ment, as  already  described  (see  p.  262).    If  the  less  developed 
embryo  is  not  alive,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
blighted  ovum  retained  without  decomposition.    The  cases  winch 
are°chiefiy  relied  upon  for  proving  superfcetation  are  those  in  which 
two  children,  both  of  which  survived,  have  been  born  with  an 
interval  of  some  weeks  or  months  between  them*    Even  of  these, 
however,  most  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  more 
developed  fetus  of  twins  was  born  prematurely,  and  that  the  other 
was  retained  either  in  a  single  or  double  uterus  until  it  became 
fully  developed.    The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  superlactation 
is  derived  from  one  or  two  well-established  cases  in  which  viable 
children  have  been  born  at  an  interval  of  about  four  months* 
These  can  apparently  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  either 
that  the  first  child  was  premature  within  the  limits  of  viability, 
and  that  the  second  was  due  to  superfcetation  within  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  pregnancy,  or  else  that  (the  first  child  being 
born  at  full  term)  superfcetation  had  taken  place  at  a  later  period  ot 
pregnancy,  an  occurrence  which  would  be  possible  only  with  a 
double  uterus. 

•  For  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  uterus  was  double,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Boss, 

Lancet,  August,  1871.  „„^t„t;nn  with  Cases  "  by  Dr.  Bonnar,  Edin. 

t  "  A  Critical  Enquiry  regarding  Superfcetation,  wiin  oases,    uj  u 

Med.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1865. 
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A  case  observed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith*  also  affords  considerable 
evidence  m  favour  of  superfcetation.    A  woman  miscarried at t 
end  of  the  fifth  month,  and  some  hours  afterwards  a  mS  dot  wa 

one  month     The  patient  had  menstruated  regularly  during  the 

bTtef   Tlr  Pregnant'        r  UmVeU  th-e  Weeks  sh 
aborted.    There  were  no  s,gns  of  a  double  uterus.    This  case  is 

absXly  clrtata        ^  °f  theS6  <ta  is  „„t 


*  "Manual  of  Obstetrics,"  p.  172. 
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By  the  puerperal  state  is  meant  the  condition  of  the  woman 
during  the  time  when  she  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  labour, 
and  the  pelvic  organs  are  returning,  so  far  as  they  do  return,  to  their 
former  condition.  This  extends  over  a  period  of  as  much  as  six 
weeks  in  normal  cases,  and  is  apt  to  be  extended  longer  when  any 
disturbance  occurs.  Though  the  puerperal  state  must  be  regarded 
as,  in  the  main,  physiological,  yet  it  borders  very  closely  on  the 
pathological,  and  morbid  processes  very  readily  arise  in  it.  The 
tearing  across  of  vessels,  formation  of  thrombi  in  them,  and  rapid 
cell  production  from  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
are  different  from  anything  else  which  occurs  under  normal  condi- 
tions. In  a  large  proportion  of  women,  moreover,  including  all 
primiparse,  there  are  actual  traumatic  lesions  to  be  recovered  from, 
consisting  of  more  or  less  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  vaginal 
outlet  and  vulva,  not  unfrequently  also  of  the  cervix  and  adjoining 
cellular  tissue. 

The  exertion  of  labour  is  normally  followed  by  a  sense  of  extreme 
relief  and  calm.  If,  however,  labour  has  been  severe,  there  may  be 
signs  of  nervous  exhaustion.  There  may  be  a  slight  rigor,  due  to 
actual  chill  from  the  cessation  of  muscular  activity,  coupled  with  the 
cooling  of  the  skin  by  perspiration.  This  is  soon  relieved  by  warm 
clothing.    Refreshing  sleep  generally  soon  follows,  and  does  much 

to  restore  the  patient. 

Pulse  and  temperature.— After  delivery  the  pulse  falls  to 
a  rate  below  the  normal,  sometimes  as  low  as  50  or  even  lower. 
Sometimes  the  rate  is  still  further  diminished  on  the  second  or  third 
dav  and  a  frequency  even  as  low  as  40  has  been  noted.  Frequently 
it  regains  its  usual  rate  about  the  third  clay,  but  it  may  remain  low 
as  Ion-  as  a  week ;  such  retardation  of  pulse  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  all  is  going  well.  Like  the  temperature,  the  pulse  ot 
lyWiu  women  is  readily  affected  by  slight  causes,  whether  emotion 
or  constitutional  disturbances,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  bo 
long  as  the  disturbance  is  slight,  temperature  is  a  more  delicate 
indicator  than  pulse. 
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of  TZPerarUr!  PaiSed  a  d6gree  °r  two  durin8  tbe  latter  part 

of  labour  if  at  all  severe  or  protracted,  and  remams  elevated  for 
a  short  time  afterwards.  Soon  it  sinks  to  the  normal  lev  and 
generally  somewhat  below  it.  Throughout  the  puerperal  state  ™d 
«y  for  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  2£-£S\S 
easily  becomes  elevated  from  any  slight  cause,  readily  rising  evel 

due  te  Z     V  °r  ,102°-    SUCh  CaUSe         be  local  ^flammatlo 

Mtatioi  of  wT,  PeriUeUm  °r  C6rViX'  Kental  emotion  -  <*ock, 
irritation  of  breasts  accompanying  the  secretion  of  milk  or  slio-h 

p"Ze°n  ^  S°me  eXP08ed  SUrfaC6'  Whict  does  S  go  onl 
produce  more  serious  symptoms.    Even  constipation  or  slight  im 

H;   77         CaUSeS  act  more  readily  on  WgUy  neurotic  subjects 

a  rise  of  temuerafam.  nf  Z.  !i  J',  exceptional  to  observe 
even  before  *Z*^.?£2L£3  ™  « 

of  amise,;  s,  by    s  r™,"r to  t  recrat  i***- 

extent,  banished  +        W  dChVer;>'  has  beeI1>  t0  a  8™* 

alw^r^s™  n!e^r™dlT-  ?V  *»» 
wtching  of  tbe  patient  Buf  t  £  "f^™  for  ™y  earefnl 
elevation  of  pnbe  or  ntb„  f  the  -absence  of  corresponding 
transient,  and  does  no  ^vonrable  signs,  it  often  proves 

.ttribnted  to  th secretion of Z*l?  T" •  B  is  W  to  be 

discomfort,  or  f  dtess  in  the?    7    "  '  ^^ies  some  local 
flow  of  mi  becomes  free  and  norS        ^  "  S"°"  "  tte 
t  «  ra!8  Hosp'  ReP°rt«>  Vol.  xvn 

^  ^ervation^  on  Pue^eral  »  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tait,  Ob8t.  Tl,ne., 
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Secretions  and  excretions. — The  skin  is  generally  moist 
so  long  as  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  and  sweating  is  readily 
excited.  The  bowels  are  sluggish.  Secretion  of  urine  is  copious, 
the  excretion  of  urea  considerable,  taking  into  account  the  light 
diet  and  rest  in  bed.  A  slight  degree  of  glycosuria  is  common,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological.*  It  is  noted  especially  when  the 
milk  is  first  secreted.  It  disappears  afterwards  if  the  consumption 
balances  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  appears  again  if  the  breasts 
become  over-full,  or  the  consumption  of  the  milk  is  checked.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  resorption  of  milk-sugar  from  the 
secreted  milk,  or  else  to  elimination  of  sugar,  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  lacteal  secretion,  but  not  utilised.  The  form  of  sugar  present 
is  said  to  be  lactose,  not  glucose.  This  would  seem  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  sugar  to  be  resorption  from  the  breasts. 

There  is  commonly  some  difficulty  in  micturition  for  the  first 
few  days,  due  partly  to  the  mere  effect  of  position,  partly  to  the 
effect  of  pressure  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra. 
Necessity  for  the  use  of  the  catheter  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Involution  of  the  uterus. — Rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
uterus  continue  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  are  more 
or  less  perceptible  for  some  days  afterwards,  becoming  gradually 
less  marked  as  the  uterus  diminishes  in  size.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
active  contractions,  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tonicity  normally 
persists.  When  the  contractions  cause  a  painful  sensation  to  the 
woman,  they  are  called  "  after-pains."  The  rapid  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  uterus  is  closely  associated  with  the  lessened  flow  of 
blood  through  it.  This  lessened  flow  depends  mainly  upon  two 
causes  :  first,  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  growing  ovum  ;  secondly,  the  compression  of  the  vessels 
produced  by  the  retraction  and  closure  of  the  emptied  uterus  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  tonic  contraction  of  its  walls.  The  process 
of  reduction  in  size  goes  on  most  actively  for  the  first  week  after 
delivery.  After  this  it  continues  with  diminishing  rapidity,  and 
is  not  complete  until  from  six  to  eight  weeks  have  passed. 
Immediately  after  delivery  the  uterus  weighs,  on  the  average,  about 
33  ounces,  and  its  cavity  measures  about  7  inches.  At  the  end  ot 
a  week  it  weighs  about  16  ounces,  and  its  cavity  measures  about 
4f  inches  in  length.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  weighs  about 
12  ounces,  and  the  cavity  measures  about  4  inches. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the 
pubes  is,  on  an  average,  about  4|  inches,  but  vanes  much  m 
different  cases.    A  few  hours  after  delivery,  even  up  to  12  hour 
the  fundus  generally  appears  to  be  higher  than  before.    Ihis  is 
-  De  Sinfity,  »  Recherches  but  l'Urine  pendant  la  Lactation,"  Gas.  MOd.  de  Paris,  1873. 
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attributed  to  the  filling  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  which  elevate 
the  uterus  out  of  the  pelvis.    A  diminished  intensity  of  the  Z  c 
contract  of  the  uterine  waU  may  also  contribute  to  the  effe 
By  the  end  of  24  hours  diminution  begins  to  be  apparent.    At  he 
pubes     Zt.      !Ufr  "  Sf  fe"  "W  3  *ove  he 

becomes  difii cult  to  feel  Sy  ^^^1^  * 
htt°v  £    V"  gmerally  bMn  st»tol  *W  thi  fibres  uuiZ 

conVa^^rr'^tm3'  Th? pS  o/thet!  "V*? 
eventually  taken  bv  small  m™,,]  the  larSe  fibres  w 

nbres  of  "the  ^^S^T^*^"^.^  ori^ 
^ed  anew  fromVe  nnLt^e  ute^  ^1  "  t0  * 

Their  waZ  ^*  tlfi  rtraCti°n  °f  thdr  calibre- 
uterus,  and 'this  ZlJTT^Z^  \t 
the  parous  uterus  after  involutim^  the  ^  ^  m  *  SeCti°U  °f 
more  numerous  than  in  h nX^ms '  ^  m  aPPareu% 
surrounding  surface  nresL,  T  i? ^  pr°ject  bey°nd  the 
opaque  than  to^^^  ^,^?^Wldte  ^  more 

The  obliteration  of  thT  W  '         hm'  CaMls  muai»  Patent. 
}*■"  Place  inlT  5Td£  **  ^  «te 

formed  in  them.*  Then  nrnlitw"  f  dellvery,  thrombi  are 
takes  place,  so  that  it  ft Zs^uTlZ  ^  membrane 

fcW»  into  folds,  remind^g  oSrft^8  transParent  ^ance, 
corpus  luteum.  This  folded  W  .  appeanmce  Panted  by  a 
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of  twelve  months  the  convoluted  appearance  may  still  be  discernible. 
It  may  therefore  be  of  great  importance  as  medico-legal  evidence  of 
a  previous  pregnancy.* 

Changes  in  the  nincous  membrane.— The  portion  of  the 
decidua  vera  superficial  to  the  ampullary  layer  (see  Fig.  34,  p.  56) 
normally  comes  away  as  a  layer  blended  with  tbe  chorion.  The 
remainder,  infiltrated  with  blood,  remains  attached  for  a  time  to  the 
interior  of  the  uterus.  Gradually  the  superficial  part  of  it,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  the  ampullary  layer  itself,  with  sometimes  portions  of 
the  upper  cellular  layer  still  remaining  attached,  breaks  up,  having 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  discharged  in  shreds  with  the 
lochia.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is  never  entirely  laid 
bare  ;  for  the  deepest  layer  of  mucous  membrane  remains  attached, 
including  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  glands.  The  interglandular 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  reconstituted  by  probferation  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  the 
new  glands,  and  that  which  eventually  covers  the  mucous  surface, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  epithelium  which  remained  at  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  old  glands. 

The  placental  site. — The  portion  of  mucous  membrane  left 
over  the  placental  site  is  thinner  than  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
muscular  wall  is  more  nearly  exposed.  The  regeneration  of 
mucous  membrane  takes  place  more  slowly  over  this  surface,  and 
the  involution  of  the  uterine  substance  is  also  slower  at  the 
placental  site.  Hence,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
the  placental  site  forms  a  prominence  with  uneven  surface,  convex 
toward  the  uterine  cavity.  This,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  possible 
at  first  sight  to  mistake  for  a  new  growth  in  the  uterine  wall,  or 
portion  of  placenta  remaining  attached. 

The  cervix  uteri  and  vagina. — The  internal  os  takes  part 
in  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  body  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta.  Contraction  is  indeed  specially  marked  at  this  part,  so 
that  the  internal  os  can  be  felt  from  the  inside  as  a  definite  ring. 
It  remains,  however,  for  a  time  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  two 
fingers.  The  cervix  does  not  take  part  in  the  contraction,  and 
continues  for  a  considerable  time  thin,  soft,  and  flaccid,  having  a 
length  of  about  three  inches  or  more.  Its  edges  are  frequently 
irregular  from  laceration,  and  sometimes  the  laceration  extends  as 
deeply  as  the  vaginal  reflexion.  When  the  laceration  is  deep  it  is 
most  frequently  either  on  the  left  side,  or  bilateral,  the  cleft  on  the 
left  side  being'  the  deeper.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that 
the  occiput  is  most  commonly  directed  toward  the  left  side,  and 

*  "  Changes  in  the  Uterus  resulting  from  Gestation,"  by  Dr.  J.  Williams,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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escaping  first  from  the  ring  of  the  cervix,  is  most  likely  to  cause 
laceration  of  it.  The  internal  os  may  remain  patent  enough  to 
admit  the  finger  for  a  week  or  more,  but  usually  ceases  to  he  so 
after  ten  clays.  The  cervical  canal  remains  patulous  for  a  longer 
time  and  its  involution  is  not  complete  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
weeks  Involution  of  the  vagina  occupies  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  uterus.  After  a  first  delivery  its  outlet  remains  per- 
manently wider  than  before,  as  the  clefts  which  have  been  torn  in 
it  do  not  entirely  unite  again,  but  heal  up  by  granulation. 

The  lochia.— A  discharge  takes  place  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  after  delivery,  called  the  lochia,  or  lochial  discharge.  It 
arises  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  with  the 
addition'  of  the  secretion  of  the  cervix  and  vagina.  At  first  the 
discharge  is  almost  pure  blood.  With  it  may  be  passed  large 
clots,  especially  if  the  uterus  is  not  well  contracted,  so  that  blood 
is  poured  out  more  freely,  and  space  and  time  allowed  for  it  to 
coagulate  within  the  uterus.  For  the  first  three  days  blood  still 
predominates,  but  is  mixed  with  serous  exudation,  leucocytes, 
epithelial  cells,  shreds  of  decidua,  and  fatty  and  granular  cells 
derived  from  the  degenerating  decidua.  Clots,  generally  small, 
may  still  be  passed  from  time  to  time.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  the  proportion  of  blood  diminishes,  and  that  of  serous  fluid 
increases.  The  colour  of  the  discharge,  hitherto  dark  red  (lochia 
rubra  or  cruenta),  now  becomes  paler  (lochia  serosa).  The  proportion 
of  blood  corpuscles  progressively  diminishes,  and  that  of  the  other 
constituents,  especially  the  leucocytes,  increases.  About  the  ninth 
day  the  colour  becomes  yellowish-grey,  or  slightly  greenish,  from  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  being  still  present  (lochia  alba,  green  waters). 
The  constituents  at  this  time  are  chiefly  leucocytes,  granular  cells, 
fat,  epithelial  cells,  and  cholesterine  crystals.  From  this  time  the 
discharge  gradually  diminishes  until  it  merges  into  the  character  of 
the  non-puerperal  secretion. 

The  reaction  of  the  lochia  is  alkaline.  The  discharge  has  a 
peculiar,  disagreeable,  smell,  from  the  secretion  of  the  glands.  It 
very  readily  becomes  decomposed  upon  the  napkins,  but,  within 
the  vagina,  it  has  not  normally  the  odour  of  decomposition.  If 
such  an  odour  is  observed,  it  indicates  the  probability  of  some  clots 
or  placenta  being  retained,  unless  due  to  septic  infection  conveyed 
from  without.  Bacteria,  however,  are  usually  present,  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  after  the  first  clay  or  two,  the  lochial  fluid  has  a 
septic  influence,  if  injected  into  the  tissues  of  animals,  and  that  this 
becomes  during  the  first  week  greater  the  greater  the  interval  after 
delivery.*  It  is  probable  that  normally,  before  this  deleterious 
*  Prof.  Kehrcr  in  "  Arch,  fttr  Gynak."  B.  xi.,  H.  2. 
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quality  is  developed,  any  breaches  of  surface  in  the  genital  canal 
become  covered  with  granulations,  and  so  protected  from  absorbing 
readily. 

The  quantity  of  the  lochial  discharge  varies  much  in  different 
women,  like  that  of  the  menstrual  flow,  and  is  apt  to  be  more 
abundant  with  those  who  habitually  menstruate  profusely.  Gene- 
rally the  quantity  is  greater  if  the  woman  does  not  suckle,  the 
stimulus  to  uterine  contraction  being  lost.  After  the  red  colour 
has  ceased,  it  is  apt  to  return  if  the  woman  gets  about  too  early, 
or  exerts  herself  too  much.  The  total  quantity  for  the  first  week, 
according  to  Gassner,  is  on  the  average  38  ounces  for  those  who 
suckle,  66  ounces  for  those  who  do  not. 

After-pains. — The  intermittent  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
which  continue  after  delivery,  serve  to  expel  any  clots  which  may 
be  retained  within  the  uterus,  and  assist  in  diminishing  its  blood 
supply.  They  occur  normally  in  all  cases,  but  are  only  termed 
after-pains  when  they  cause  a  painful  sensation,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vigour  of  the  contractions  or  of  undue  sensitiveness 
of  the  uterus.  Such  after-pains  are  most  marked  for  the  first  day 
after  delivery,  but  they  may  persist,  with  diminishing  severity,  for 
four  or  five  days.  They  are  generally  excited  by  the  presence  of 
some  clots  or  shreds  within  the  uterus,  but  their  intensity  varies 
also  with  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  patient,  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  are  in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  pain  of 
dysmenorrhoea.  They  are  scarcely  noticed  when  a  good  con- 
tinuous uterine  contraction  is  secured  from  the  first,  and  no  clots 
are  formed  within  the  uterus.  Thus  in  priiniparse  they  are  absent, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  most  marked  in  women  who  have  had  many 
children,  or  when  the  uterus  has  been  over-distended,  as  by  twin 
pregnancy.  They  are  more  marked  when  pains  have  been  feeble 
during  delivery  than  when  they  have  been  violent.  After-pains 
are  excited  in  a  reflex  manner,  as  uterine  contraction  always  is,  by 
suckling  the  infant. 

After-pains  are  thus  salutary,  in  a  measure,  in  that  they  cause 
the  expulsion  of  clots.  But  it  is  still  better  to  avoid  them  by 
preventing  the  formation  of  clots.  The  best  prophylactic  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  uterus  is  emptied  of  clots  at  the  completion 
of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  that  a  good  contraction  is  main- 
tained afterwards. 

After-pains  are  distinguished  by  their  intermittent  character,  and 
by  the  absence  of  tenderness  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
fundus  uteri  may  also  be  felt  to  harden  with  the  pain. 

Secretion  of  milk. — The  evolution  of  the  breasts  during 
pregnancy  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  113).    The  typical 
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appearance  of  a  section  of  the  mammary  gland,  as  generally  shown 
in  figures,  in  which  each  acinus  is  regularly  lined  with  a  mosaic  of 
polyhedral  granular  cells,  exists  only  when  the  function  of  lactation 
is  in  full  exercise.  Before  evolution,  and  during  its  earlier  stages, 
the  acinus  is  filled  irregularly  with  cells,  whose  character  varies 
according  to  the  stage  of  evolution.  By  the  time  of  delivery  the 
cells  have  become  large,  round,  containing  a  nucleus  and  fat 
particles,  often  vacuolated,  and  regularly  arranged  round  the  wall 
of  the  acinus,*  which  contains  also  some  mucoid  fluid. 

The  small  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  first  two  days  after 
delivery  is  called  colostrum,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fluid  which  may  be  squeezed  from  the  breasts  before  delivery.  It 
is  a  clear,  somewhat  slimy,  mucoid  fluid,  containing  yellowish 
opaque  dots  and  streaks.  These  dots  and  streaks  are  made  up  of 
the  colostrum  corpuscles,  large  nucleated  cells,  granular  with  fat 
particles.  These  are  identical  with  the  cells  already  described  as 
lining  the  acini.  The  secreting  cells  at  this  time,  therefore,  are 
discharged  entire.  Some  milk  corpuscles  also  are  already  present. 
Besides  having  tbe  colostrum  corpuscles,  colostrum  differs  from 
milk  in  containing,  not  casein,  but  albumen  ;  a  precipitate  is 
therefore  formed  on  boiling  it.  Colostrum  has  a  laxative  effect 
on  the  infant.  If  therefore  the  child  is  put  early  to  the  breast, 
there  is  no  need  to  give  it  the  castor  oil  which  many  nurses  are 
fond  of  administering. 

About  the  third  day  the  breasts  become  full,  congested,  sensitive, 
and  often  somewhat  knotty.  The  thin  bluish  milk  now  appears  in 
abundance,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  colostrum.  For  awhile  some 
colostrum  corpuscles  may  still  be  seen  on  microscopic  examination, 
but  the  milk  corpuscles,  minute  round  fat  globules,  now  become  the 
predominant  constituent.  These  are  formed  within  the  secreting 
cells,  which  dissolve  and  set  them  free.  When  lactation  is  fully 
established,  the  secreting  cells  are  no  longer  discharged  entire. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  so-called  "  milk-fever,"  to 
which  the  synonyms  of  "  ephemera"  or  "weid"  have  been  given, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  occurrence,  and  that  a  rise 
of  temperature  about  the  third  day  is  often  due  to  some  transient 
septic  or  traumatic  disturbance.  Febrile  disturbance  may,  however, 
be  produced  about  this  time  by  irritation  and  tension,  or  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammation,  in  the  breasts,  especially  if  suckling  is 
difficult  at  first  on  account  of  an  undeveloped  or  flattened  condition 
of  the  nipples.  When  it  occurs  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  set  up  by  a  local  cause. 

*  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast,"  by  Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
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Composition  of  the  milk. — The  casein  is  formed  by  the 
gland  epithelium  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  The  milk-sugar 
or  lactose,  as  well  as  the  fat  in  the  form  of  milk  globules,  is  also 
formed  in  the  gland.  The  minute  oil  globules  are  believed  to  be 
kept  in  emulsion  by  the  dissolved  casein  forming  a  film  around 
them.  The  average  proportion  of  the  solid  ingredients  in  human 
milk  is  as  follows : — Butter,  3-5  per  cent. ;  casein,  3  per  cent. ; 
milk-sugar,  4*6  per  cent.  ;  salts,  0*2  per  cent.  ;  a  trace  of  the 
albumen,  present  in  the  colostrum,  still  remains,  about  0-4  per 
cent.  Hence  a  precipitate  of  slight  flocculi  is  formed  on  boiling 
milk.  The  proportion  of  butter  may,  however,  vary  between  2  6 
and  7  per  cent.  ;  of  casein,  between  2  and  4  per  cent.  ;  of  milk- 
sugar,  between  3 -5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  milk,  in  women  who  are  able  to  nurse  well, 
increases  up  to  about  six  or  seven  months,  after  which  it  diminishes. 
This  is  an  indication  that  it  is  desirable,  at  this  time,  to  begin  to 
give  the  infant  other  food  in  addition.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
relative  proportion  of  casein  becomes  greater,  that  of  butter  and 
milk-sugar  less.  In  feeble  women  the  milk  often  diminishes  or  dis- 
appears after  three  or  four  weeks,  either  because  the  supply  to  the 
system  derived  from  the  involution  of  the  uterus  then  fails,  or 
because  the  woman  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  milk  in 
addition  to  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  being  up  and  about. 

Diagnosis  of  the  puerperal  state. — The  woman  has  the 
general  appearance  of  having  passed  through  some  illness,  especially 
if  delivery  has  been  concealed.  The  abdomen  is  often  slightly  full, 
but  lax,  and  the  skin  wrinkled.  Skin-cracks  (lineae  gravidarum), 
red  or  white,  are  generally  present.  Pigmentation  is  usually  visible 
in  various  parts,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  a  central  dark  line 
from  ensiform  cartilage  to  pubes.  This  becomes  ^  much  more 
marked  during  the  few  days  after  delivery  than  it  is  during 
pregnancy.  The  breasts  are  full,  generally  contain  colostrum  or 
milk,  and  show  the  other  changes  associated  with  pregnancy  and 
lactation.  The  fundus  uteri  can  usually  be  felt  above  the  pubes  up 
to  about  the  fourteenth  day.  For  a  much  longer  time  its  large  size 
can  be  detected  on  bimanual  examination.  The  vagina  is  lax  and 
"aping,  and  often  shows  lacerations,  especially  at  the  border  of  the 
perineum ;  the  hymen,  if  any  of  it  remains,  is  torn  completely  to 
its  base  The  cervix  is  soft  and  patulous ;  its  edges  often  show 
lacerations  or  bruising.  The  internal  os  is  smaller,  but  may  be 
larcre  enough  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  uterus.  The  lochial 
discharge  will  generally  be  present,  its  character  depending  upon 
the  interval  since  delivery.  The  characteristic  softness  of  the 
tissues  in  the  puerperal  state,  especially  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and 
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perineum,  is  absent  in  pathological  conditions,  or  after  operations 
within  the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis  by  these  signs  will  rarely  be  difficult  within  ten  or 
fourteen  days  after  delivery.  In  case  of  doubt,  toward  the  end,  or 
after  the  end,  of  that  period,  observation  of  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  the  uterus  may  be  of  value.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  date  of  delivery  by  the  height  of  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  pubes,  by  the  character  of  the  lochia,  of  the  secretion 
in  the  breasts,  whether  colostrum  or  milk,  by  the  condition  of  any 
lacerations,  whether  granulating  or  cicatrised,  and  by  the  degree  of 
relaxation  of  cervix  and  vagina. 

Diagnosis  of  Parity. — To  diagnose,  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval, whether  a  living  woman  has  borne  children,  is  often  difficult. 
The  most  reliable  signs  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the 
vaginal  outlet  and  hymen.  From  the  effect  of  coitus,  the  hymen 
only  becomes  notched  at  its  edges,  while  the  whole  circuit  of  its 
vaginal  attachment  may  still  be  traced  as  intact.  After  parturi- 
tion, in  some  cases,  it  is  broken  up  into  sections,  separated  from 
each  other  by  smooth  patches  of  mucous  membrane,  the  result  of 
lacerations  reaching  completely  down  to  the  vaginal  wall.  In 
others,  the  hymen  is  only  represented  by  projecting  tags  of  mucous 
membrane  here  and  there,  the  so-called  carunculaa  myrtiformes  ; 
while  in  others  again,  in  which  the  broken-up  fragments  have 
sloughed  away  after  labour,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  This  charac- 
teristic condition  of  the  hymen  in  the  parous  woman  is  produced, 
not  merely  by  its  more  extensive  laceration,  but  by  the  sloughing 
of  some  intermediate  portions  from  the  effect  of  bruising  and 
pressure.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly  simulate  the 
effect  of  parity  in  a  nulliparous  woman  is  the  delivery  of  a  large 
tumour,  such  as  a  fibroid,  through  the  vagina.  Deficiency  of  the 
perineum, indicating  a  former  rupture,  is  a  valuablesignwhen  it  exists. 

The  presence  of  white  lines  on  the  abdomen  (linese  gravidarum), 
indicating  old  skin  cracks,  justify  only  a  suspicion  of  a  previous 
pregnancy,  for  these  may  result  from  distension  by  a  tumour,  or 
even  merely  by  fat. 

Changes  in  the  cervix. — Changes  in  the  cervix  are  significant 
when  observed,  but  their  absence  proves  little  or  nothing, 
since,  when  no  laceration  occurs,  the  cervix  may  return  almost 
completely  to  its  former  condition.  As  a  rule,  in  the  nulli- 
parous uterus,  the  os  is  oval,  smooth,  and  comparatively  small. 
In  the  parous  uterus  it  is  a  wider  lateral  cleft,  dividing  the  cervix 
more  or  less  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  lip.  If  there  is  a  deep 
lateral  cleft  on  one  or  both  sides,  especially  if  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lips  are  rolled  apart,  and  so  altered  by  hyperplasia  that 
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they  offer  some  resistance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them 
together,  the  evidence  is  still  stronger.     These  conditions  of  the 


Fig.  119. — External  views  of  the  nulliparous  and  parous  uterus. 

cervix  may  be  recognised  by  digital  touch  alone,  and  the  conclusion 
may  also  be  confirmed  by  examination  through  the  speculum.  A 


Sim's  speculum  should  be  used,  and  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold. 
To  demonstrate  any  eversion  of  the  cervix,  the  physician  should 
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take  a  Sim's  sharp  tenaculum  hook  in  each  hand,  fix  one  in  each 
lip  of  the  cervix,  crossing  the  shanks,  and  draw  the  two  lips 
together,  thus  rolling  inward  any  intra-cervical  mucous  membrane 
which  has  become  everted. 

Differences  between  nulliparous  and  parous  uterus. — It  may  be  of 
critical  medico-legal  importance,  in  identifying  a  dead  body,  to 
determine  whether  the  woman  has  borne  children  or  not.  To 
determine  this  point,  the  examination  of  the  uterus  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  such  examination  may  be  possible  when  external  parts 
are  defaced  by  decomposition.  As  a  rule  the  parous  uteris  is 
larger  than  the  nulliparous,  and  its  walls  thicker.  No  decisive 
importance  must,  however,  be  attached  to  this  sign,  since  a  nulli- 
parous uterus  may  be  hypertrophied,  and  a  parous  uterus  may 
undergo  super-involution  until  its  walls  become  extremely  thin. 
The  most  ready  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  organ. 
In  the  nulliparous  uterus,  the  top  of  the  fundus  externally,  as  seen 
from  the  front  or  back,  is  almost  level,  scarcely  rising  above  the 
line  of  the  broad  ligaments ;  in  the  parous  uterus,  it  is  markedly 
convex,  rising  considerably  above  that  line  (Fig.  119,  p.  278). 
Again,  if  a  longitudinal  section  is  made  from  side  to  side,  passing 
through  the  cavity,  in  the  nulliparous  uterus,  the  walls  of  the  body 
are  seen  to  be  convex  inward,  leaving  but  a  small  cavity ;  in  the 
parous  uterus  they  are  concave  inward,  leaving  a  much  larger  cavity 
(Fig.  120,  p.  278). 

The  convoluted  margins  of  the  old  sinuses  of  the  placental  site,  if 
observed,  "afford  absolute  evidence.  These  are  distinguishable  for 
some  months,  and,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Williams  (see  p.  271),  so 
long  as  twelve  months.  Pigmentation  at  the  placental  site  may 
also  be  observed.  The  thickened  appearance  of  the  arteries  in  the 
uterine  wall  is  a  permanent  condition  (see  p.  271). 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  signs,  with  the  exception  of  the  convo- 
luted walls  of  the  sinuses,  might  possibly  be  simulated  after  the 
growth  of  a  large  fibroid  tumour,  and  its  delivery  through  the 
genital  passages. 

The  New-Born  Infant. 

The  change  of  circulation  which  takes  place  immediately  after 
birth  lias  already  been  described  (see  p.  85).  After  birth,  the  left 
ventricle  being  now  distended  by  blood  at  a  higher  pressure,  and 
having  harder  work  to  do,  quickly  becomes  larger  and  thicker,  in 
proportion  to  the  right,  than  it  was  during  foetal  life. 

The  rectum  soon  becomes  active,  and  expels  the  meconium.  In 
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two  or  three  days  the  motions  assume  the  ordinary  faecal  appearance 
becoming  yellow  instead  of  green.     The  bowels  normally  act  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours,  the  motions  being  soft,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  mustard.    Urine  is  copious,  on  account  of  the  liquid 
nature  of  the  food,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  obtains  for  the  first  time 
an  ample  supply  of  milk,  the  child  loses  weight.  It  regains  its 
original  weight  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  and  from  that  time  in- 
creases progressively.  The  temporary  loss  may  be  as  much  as  seven 
or  eight  ounces. 

The  remnant  of  the  umbilical  cord  dries  up  from  the  extremity 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin,  at  which  it  is  separated  generally  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  sometimes  later.  A  granulating  surface  is  left,  which 
cicatrises  in  a  few  days.  The  caput  succedaneum  generally  disap- 
pears after  a  day  or  two,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  within  two  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  the  head  returns  to  the  original  shape,  from  which  it 
had  been  altered  by  the  moulding  produced  in  delivery. 

For  a  week  or  more  the  skin  is  red  and  superficially  congested ; 
and  there  is  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  generally  in  fine  flakes. 
Within  the  same  time,  the  mammary  glands,  both  of  boys  and  girls, 
are  apt  to  become  red  and  swollen,  and  may  produce  a  mucoid 
secretion.  This  condition  is  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
cutaneous  hyperamiia.  The  slight  inflammation  passes  off  in  a  few 
days,  unless  the  glands  are  irritated  by  manipulation. 

When  the  hyperaemic  redness  of  the  skin  is  beginning  to  pass  off, 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  skin  often  becomes  coloured  yellow  by  jaundice,  or 
apparent  jaundice,  and  the  conjunctivae  partake  of  the  same  tint. 
Generally  the  appearance  of  the  faeces  is  unaltered,  the  urine  is  not 
pigmented,  and  the  infant  does  not  appear  to  suffer  much  in  health. 
The  yellow  colour  usually  subsides  and  disappears  after  about  a 
week.  There  has  been  some  doubt  whether  this  condition  is  true 
jaundice  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  jaundice  occurs  from 
pyaemic  affection  of  the  liver,  clue  to  the  infection  of  puerperal 
septicaemia.  It  is  probable  also  that  true  jaundice  may  be  set  up 
in  some  way  not  fully  explained,  in  connection  with  the  sudden 
change  at  birth  in  the  circulation  through  the  liver.*  But 
the  slighter  forms  of  apparent  jaundice,  in  which  faeces  and  urine 
are  unaffected,  are  ascribed  with  probability  to  changes  in  the  blood. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  surplus  of  red  corpuscles  is  broken  up  in 


*  The  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  would  at  any  rate  diminish 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  secreted  bile  into  the  circulation. 
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the  circulation,  and  that  colouring  matter  derived  from  hamiatoidin 
transudes  into  the  tissues.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  reported 
by  some  observers  that  jaundice  is  commoner  when  the  infant  is 
allowed  to  receive  more  blood,  by  the  deferring  of  the  ligature  of 
the  funis  (see  p.  217).  The  yellow  tint,  when  manifested  in  this 
slighter  form,  generally  passes  off  without  treatment  within  about 
a  week. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 

In  the  management  of  tlie  puerperal  state,  the  most  essential 
points  are  to  secure  for  the  lying-in  woman  rest,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  for  a  sufficient  period,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  any 
septic  influence  by  the  most  careful  regard  for  cleanliness  and 
hygiene.  The  susceptible  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
exists  during  pregnancy,  continues,  and  is  even  more  marked,  during 
the  puerperal  state.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
patient  is  not  excited  by  the  visits  of  friends,  or  by  too  many 
persons  in  the  room  ;  and  to  protect  her,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
any  source  of  painful  emotion. 

Cleanliness. — All  soiled  linen  and  sheets  should  be  removed 
after  delivery,  and  not  kept  in  the  room.  The  diapers  used  to 
absorb  the  lochial  discharge  should  be  changed  frequently,  before 
they  become  offensive  to  smell.  Antiseptic  wood-wool  diapers,  or 
the  "  ladies'  sanitary  towels "  stuffed  with  absorbent  cotton,  are 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  diapers,  since  the  latter  may  not  have 
been  perfectly  purified  in  the  wash.  Linen  and  sheets  must  be 
changed  whenever  they  become  soiled.  A  fire  in  the  room  is  useful, 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  when  the  weather  is  not  warm  enough 
to  allow  a  window  to  be  kept  open.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
lying-in  room  is  not  exposed  to  foul  air  from  a  water-closet,  or  to 
access  of  sewer  gas,  or  other  septic  exhalations.  The  room  should 
be  aired  occasionally,  if  the  window  is  not  open,  care  being  taken 
to  protect  the  patient  from  draught.  For  this  purpose  the  window 
may  be  opened  for  a  minute  or  two,  once  or  twice  a  day,  even  in 
winter,  the  patient's  head  being  covered  meanwhile  with  a  shawl. 
It  is  better  not  to  darken  the  room,  except  when  the  patient  finds 
the  light  trying,  for  light  is  healthful  both  to  mother  and  infant. 
The  external  genitals  should  be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a 
weak  solution  (from  1  in  50  to  1  in  80)  of  carbolic  acid.  For  this 
purpose,  since  sponges  readily  retain  septic  material,  it  is  better  to 
use  wads  of  absorbent  cotton,  which  are  afterwards  destroyed. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  desirable  to  irrigate  the 
vagina  as  a  routine  practice  in  all  cases,  although  all  allow  that  this 
should  be  done  if  the  lochia  become  offensive.    The  author's  own 
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experience  is,  that  a  course  perfectly  free  from  febrile  disturbance 
throughout  the  puerperal  state  is  more  common  when  regular  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  and  he  believes  that  this  precaution  tends  to  pre- 
vent evanescent  elevations  of  temperature,  as  well  as  more  serious 
septic  disturbances.  If  used  at  all,  the  irrigation  should  be  used 
regularly,  at  least  twice  a  day.  Otherwise  the  vaginal  tube  may  rub 
off  some  granulations,  and  leave  a  spot  more  prone  to  the  absorption 
of  the  septic  material  allowed  afterwards  to  form.  Again,  it  is 
better  to  use  no  routine  douches  at  all  than  an  inefficient  antiseptic, 
or  one  which  is  too  much  diluted  ;  for  pathogenic  germs  may  then 
be  introduced  in  the  water  of  the  douche.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  normal  mucus  in  the  vagina,  probably 
on  account  of  harmless  microbes  present  in  it,  has  a  destructive 
effect  upon  septic  microbes.  Harm  may  therefore  be  done  by  washing 
away  the  normal  secretion  by  anything  but  an  efficient  antiseptic. 


Fig.  121.— Ladies'  bed-bath. 


Hitherto  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  efficacy  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions has  been  the  results  obtained  in  lying-in  hospitals  ;  and 
these  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  mercurial  douches  during  the 
puerperal  period.  Such  douches  have  not  been  abandoned,  although 
the  most  recent  tendency  is  to  restrict  their  use. 

For  use  in  private  practice,  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide 
1  in  4000,  used  twice  a  day,  is  an  efficient  antiseptic,  and  is  free 
from  the  risk  of  producing  poisonous  effects,  provided  that  it  is 
used  by  a  skilled  nurse,  and  that  care  is  taken  that  no  excess  of 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vagina.  If  the  mercurial 
solution  is  found  at  all  irritating  to  the  vagina,  it  may  be  replaced, 
after  about  five  days,  by  chinosol  1  in  2000,  or  tincture  of  iodine 
5ii.  ad  Oj.  If  efficient  and  intelligent  nursing  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
is  better  to  use  no  irrigation,  unless  the  discharge  becomes  offensive, 
or  the  temperature  rises. 

The  syringing  may  be  carried  out  either  by  Higginson's  syringe,  or 
by  an  irrigator,  a  round  bed-pan,  or,  better  still,  a  "  ladies'  bed-bath" 
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(  Fig.  121)  being  placed  under  the  patient's  hips.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cushion  of  the  bed-hath  should  be  a  new  one.  The  irrigator  is 
preferable  to  the  syringe,  for  it  is  less  likely  to  introduce  air,  if  a 
little  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  tube  before  its  introduction 
into  the  vagina.  In  general  the  nurse  may  use  the  irrigator  or 
syringe  ;  but,  if  there  is  much  soreness  at  the  vulva,  the  patient 
may  be  able  herself  to  introduce  the  tube  with  less  discomfort. 
The  vaginal  tube,  at  least,  should  always  be  a  new  one  for  each 
patient.  In  lying-in  institutions,  or  where  there  is  any  special 
fear  of  infection  being  spread,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  patients  to 
adjust  the  tube  of  an  irrigator  for  themselves,  and  to  have  vaginal 
tubes  made  of  glass,  sterilised  by  boiling. 

Diet  and  general  management. — Immediately  after  labour, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  some  liquid  nourishment,  such  as  beef-tea, 
or  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk.  After  the  baby  has  been  washed  and 
dressed,  and  soiled  linen  removed,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep.  If  labour  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  the  patient  is  rest- 
less, an  opiate  may  be  given,  but  it  is  preferable  not  to  give  one  as 
a  general  rule.  If  after-pains  are  unusually  troublesome,  a  mild 
anodyne,*  rather  than  opium  or  morphia,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
meet  the  case.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  keep  lying-in  patients 
on  low  diet,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  regimen  was  antiphlogistic. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  the  better  they  are  nourished,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  resist  disease.  Frequently  women  do  not  care  for  meat, 
or  for  much  solid  food,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and,  in  that 
case,  there  is  no  advantage  in  pressing  the  appetite.  They  should 
then  have  nourishing  food  in  a  digestible  form,  a  fair  allowance  of 
milk  in  some  shape,  as  well  as  soup  or  beef-tea,  tea  or  coffee  with 
toast  or  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  or  milk  gruel,  according  to  taste. 
There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  giving  fish,  chicken,  or  digestible 
meat  even  before  the  third  day,  if  the  patient  likes  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  rise  of  temperature  or  constitutional  disturbance  of 
any  kind.  After  this  time,  in  the  absence  of  febrile  disturbance, 
she  may  take  ordinary  simple  diet  in  reasonable  quantity,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  fact  of  her  being  quiet  in  bed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  material  required  for  lactation.  In  the  absence  of 
lactation,  less  ample  diet  is  required. 

The  physician  should  visit  the  patient  within  twelve  hours  after 
delivery,  and  daily  for  the  first  week.  He  should  note  pulse  and 
temperature  at  each  visit,  unless  there  is  a  nurse  who  is  able  to 
record  these  night  and  morning.  The  first  signal  of  any  disturbance 
will  often  be  given  by  a  rise  of  temperature.    At  the  first  visit  he 

*  The  following  is  a  useful  formula  :— Potass.  Bromid.  gr.  x. ;  Tinct.  Hyoscyami,  Sj. ; 
Sp.  Camphora?,  3ss. ;  Mucilag.  Acaeire.  3j. ;  Aq.  ad  gj.:  to  be  taken  occasionally.' 
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should  enquire  whether  urine  has  been  passed,  and,  if  the  quantity 
passed  is  very  little,  he  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal  palpation, 
whether  there  is  any  distention  of  bladder.  In  case  of  retention, 
the  catheter  must  be  used  at  least  twice  a  day.  To  prevent  the 
setting  up  cystitis  by  carrying  septic  matter  into  the  bladder,  the 
lochia" should  be  washed  away  from  the  vulva  just  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  by  an  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  mercuric 
iodide  1  in  4000,  and  the  catheter  itself  washed  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  1  in  1000,  and  anointed  with  an 
antiseptic  lubricant,  such  as  lano-creolin  or  perchloride  of  mercury 
1  in  1000  glycerine.  A  new  male  gum  elastic  catheter  of  full  size 
(No.  10  to  No.  12)  may  conveniently  be  used,  care  being  taken  to 
push  it  only  just  far  enough  into  the  bladder  to  allow  the  urine  to 
flow.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  at  any  rate,  the  urine  must  be 
passed  in  a  horizontal  position  over  a  bed-pan,  and  this  position  is 
often  a  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty.  After  that  time,  if  there  is  no 
excessive  sanguineous  discharge,  the  patient  may,  if  necessary,  be 
allowed  to  kneel  up  to  pass  her  urine,  or  to  sit  up  on  the  bed-bath, 
or  turn  over  on  to  her  face.  For  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  catheter  if  possible.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  vary  her 
position  in  bed  from  time  to  time.  If  she  lies  constantly  on  the 
back,  the  lochial  discharge  is  dammed  up  in  the  vagina  by  the  peri- 
neum ;  if  she  is  always  on  one  side,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  uterus, 
the  fundus  bagging  over  to  the  dependent  side.  The  kneeling  up  to 
pass  urine,  after  the  time  has  passed  when  it  would  cause  risk  of 
haemorrhage,  has  the  advantage  that  it  assists  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
charge. With  the  same  object,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  if  the 
patient  is  doing  well,  she  may  be  supported  in  a  sitting  position  to 
take  her  meals.  She  should  also  be  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  have 
the  shoulders  supported  by  pillows,  to  give  the  infant  the  breast. 
These  expedients  are  more  called  for,  when  the  plan  of  vaginal 
irrigation  is  not  employed.  So  long  as  the  patient  is  doing  well,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  make  vaginal  examinations.  If  there  is  occasion 
for  doing  so,  the  hand  should  be  washed  first  in  perchloride  of 
mercury  1  in  1000. 

To  obtain  early  warning  of  any  septic  or  inflammatory  mischief, 
it  is  desirable  not  only  to  keep  a  record  of  temperature  taken  at 
least  twice  a  day,  but  to  record  the  progress  of  involution,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Bladder,  and,  if  possible,  rectum  should  be  empty  when  the  obser- 
vation is  taken.  A  convenient  mode  *  is  to  record  the  height  of 
the  fundus  on  the  temperature  chart,  taking  the  line  representing 

*  "  Notes  on  the  Variation  in  the  Height  of  the  Fundus  Uteri  during  the  Puer- 
perium."   Stevens  and  Griffith.   Obstet.  Trans.,  1895. 
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each  degree  of  temperature  above  100°  as  representing  also  each  inch 
above  the  pubes.    Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  Figures  122  123 
figure  122  shows  the  curve  obtained  from  an  average  of  thirty-four 
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Fig.  122.— Chart  showing  involution  of  uterus.  Average  of  thirty-four  cases.  (After 

Stevens  and  Uriffiths.) 
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Fig.  123. — Chart  showing  involution  of  uterus.    Saprtemia.   Effect  of  one  douche,  and 
clearing  out  uterus.    (After  Stevens  and  Griffiths.) 

cases;  Figure  123  illustrates  the  effect  of  saprsemia  in  checking 
involution,  and  the  result  of  one  douche  and  clearing  out  uterus. 
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Tf  possible,  the  patient  should  keep  her  bed  for  ten  days,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  if  the  discharge  is  still  sanguineous,  and  she  should 
return  to  it,  if  getting  up  brings  on  again  a  red  discharge.  On  first 
leaving  it,  she  should  spend  much  of  her  time  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
and  should  not  return  completely  to  her  ordinary  mode  of  life,  or 
undertake  severe  exertion,  till  the  end  of  six  weeks,  at  which  time 
involution  ought  to  be  fairly  complete.  In  the  case  of  a  primipara, 
when  there  has  been  much  laceration,  or  bruising  of  soft  parts,  it  is 
often  desirable  for  the  recumbent  position  to  be  maintained,  for  the 
most  part,  for  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

Action  of  the  bowels. — It  is  usual  to  secure  an  action  of 
the  bowels  on  the  third  clay,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  them 
confined  longer  than  this.  If  the  patient  does  not  dislike  it,  and 
the  nurse  is  skilful,  a  copious  enema  of  soap  and  water  avoids  the 
necessity  of  an  aperient.  Otherwise  a  mild  laxative  may  be  given. 
The  traditional  castor-oil  is  often  disliked.  If  not,  it  may  be  given 
in  a  dose  of  two  drachms.  Or  its  place  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
pound liquorice  powder,  or  tamar  indien,  or  the  following  pill : — 
Ext.  Aloes  Socot.,  gr.  f  ;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae,  gr.  ss.  ;  Ext.  Hyos- 
cyami,  gr.  iij.  ;  Pulv.  Glycyrrhiz.  q.  s. 

Lactation. — Not  only  does  the  infant  thrive  better  when 
suckled  than  when  fed  artificially,  but  it  is  most  important  for  the 
mother  herself  to  suckle  at  least  until  the  completion  of  involution, 
that  she  may  not  lose  the  stimulus  to  the  contraction  and  involution 
of  the  uterus  associated  with  the  performance  of  that  function. 
Even  if  the  milk  is  deficient  in  quantity  or  poor  in  quality,  she 
should  at  least  partially  nurse  her  infant  for  the  first  four  or  six 
weeks,  if  no  longer.  The  only  causes  which  should  prevent  this 
are  entire  absence  of  milk,  or  nipples  which  are  useless  for  suckling 
either  from  flattening,  want  of  development,  or  cracks  which  render 
suckling  too  painful.  Lactation  should  not  be  continued  after 
the  puerperal  period,  either  if  the  milk  is  poor  in  quality,  so  that 
the  child  does  not  thrive  upon  it,  or  if  the  mother's  health  is  so 
delicate  that  injury  to  her  from  it  is  to  be  feared,  especially  if  she  has 
a  tendency  to  phthisis,  or  belongs  to  a  strongly  phthisical  family. 

The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the  first  time  within 
twelve  hours  after  delivery,  when  the  mother  has  had  some  sleep. 
For  the  first  two  days  suckling  should  be  repeated  only  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  freely  secreted,  about 
the  third  day,  the  infant  should  be  accustomed  to  take  the  breast 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  hours,  a  little  later  at  three  hours' 
interval,  and  afterwards  four  hours.  During  the  night  it  may  be 
allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  it  will,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  mother 
may  not  be  disturbed  more  than  once.    No  other  food  is  generally 
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necessary  before  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  if  the  infant  appears 
hungry,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  and  water,  one  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  ;  or,  if  sterilised,  cow's  milk  may  be 
given  undiluted. 

The  child  should  lie  in  a  bassinette,  and  not  in  the  bed  with  its 
mother.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  nipple 
in  its  mouth.  After  suckling,  the  nipples  should  be  washed  and 
carefully  dried.  This  does  much  to  prevent  their  becoming 
cracked.  The  child's  mouth  should  also  be  washed  out  with  a 
piece  of  linen  rag  clipped  in  water.  By  this  means  the  production 
of  thrush,  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the  mouth,  is  prevented. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  nipples  also  before  the  suckling  as 
well  as  after.  Both  breasts  should  be  used  at  each  time  of  nursing, 
that  the  tension  may  be  equally  relieved,  if  both  are  tense  ;  other- 
wise they  may  be  used  alternately.  Primiparaj  may  require 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  infant  on  the  arm  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  and  adjusting  the  nipple,  so  that  the 
nostrils  are  not  obstructed  by  pressing  against  the  breast,  but  are 
free  for  breathing.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  mother  to  press 
down  the  areola  by  one  finger  placed  above,  the  other  below  it, 
especially  if  the  breast  is  tense  or  the  nipple  flattened. 

The  breast  may  become  knotty  and  painful,  when  the  milk  is 
first  secreted,  from  the  secretion  not  escaping  freely  through  the 
ducts.  Gentle  friction  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple  is  then  useful, 
and,  if  the  infant  is  not  able  to  suck  strongly,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  draw  a  little  milk  with  a  breast  glass,  fitted  with  elastic  tube  and 
mouth-piece.  If,  however,  suckling  is  not  intended,  and  the  milk 
is  to  be  suppressed,  all  friction  or  drawing  of  the  breasts  should  be 
avoided.  The  breasts  should  be  supported,  if  swollen  and  tender, 
and  gentle  pressure  made  upon  them.  This  may  be  done  by  cover- 
ing each  breast  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and  compressing  it 
with  two  large  handkerchiefs,  one  tied  above  the  opposite  shoulder, 
the  other  below  the  opposite  armpit,  or  both  breasts  may  be  sup- 
ported and  gently  compressed  by  a  carefully  adjusted  bandage,  the 
nipples  being  left  free.  At  the  same  time  the  woman  should  drink 
little,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely  by  a  saline  laxa- 
tive, such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  necessary,  belladonna  may 
be  used  for  its  local  influence  in  checking  the  seeretion  of  milk,  or 
may  be  given  internally.  The  best  method  is  to  smear  the  breasts 
with  glycerine  of  belladonna.*  Iodide  of  potassium,  which  has  a 
specific  action  in  checking  the  gland-activity,  may  also  be  given 
in  twenty-grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  repeated. 

If  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  she  should  suckle 

*  Ext.  Belladonnae,  gr.  lx. ;  Glycerini,  $j. 
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at  longer  intervals,  and  the  breast  should  be  supplemented  by  cows' 
milk  suitably  diluted,  or  sterilized,  and  given  by  the  bottle.  This 
plan  is  much  better  for  the  infant  than  an  entirely  artificial  diet, 
although  with  the  lower  classes,  it  is  often  necessary  to  combat 
a  prejudice  against  "mixing  the  milks."  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
milk  is  excessive,  the  mother  should  drink  less  liquid,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  excess  with  a  breast-glass,  as  the  milk  usually  runs 
away  sj^ontaneously. 

The  only  mode  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  secretion  of  mills; 
is  to  give  a  diet  with  plenty  of  liquid,  and  a  reasonable  abundance 
of  nitrogenous  food,  especially  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  food  con- 
taining abundance  of  nitrogen,  such  as  lentils,  beans,  or  peas.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  stout  or  beer  is  advantageous  if  it  does  not 
disagree.  The  so-called  galactagogues  (such  as  castor-oil  leaves 
locally  applied)  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Pilocarpine  in  small 
closes  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Management  of  the  new-born  infant. — As  soon  after 
delivery  as  the  nurse's  attention  is  no  longer  required  for  the  mother, 
she  washes  and  dresses  the  child,  which  has  meanwhile  been  covered 
up  in  a  piece  of  flannel.    She  places  it  in  a  warm  bath,  and  washes 
it  all  over  with  soap  and  water.    First  of  all  the  eyes,  and  their 
neighbourhood,  which  have  already  been  wiped  clean  from  mucus, 
should  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag 
dipped  in  clean  water.   If  the  vemix  caseosabe  unusually  adherent, 
it  may  be  softened  by  smearing  cold  cream  over  it,  but  too  much 
friction  in  removing  it  should  be  avoided.    The  mode  of  treating 
the  funis  traditional  with  nurses  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  linen 
in  which  a  hole  has  been  burnt,  through  which  to  pass  the 
funis,  and  to  change  the  piece  of  linen  daily.    It  is  preferable 
to  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  absorbent  gauze,  several  layers  together, 
or  in  absorbent  cotton.    The  funis  is  then  turned  upward  on  the 
abdomen,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  binder,  which  should  not  be  too 
tight.    After  the  funis  has  dropped  off,  a  small  flat  pad  of  dry 
linen  should  be  placed  over  the  umbilicus  until  it  has  completely 
cicatrised. 

The  clothing  of  the  infant  should  be  warm,  but  not  tight  enough 
to  compress  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
the  limbs.  A  diaper  folded  in  a  triangular  shape  is  used.  The 
anterior  corner  is  brought  up  between  the  thighs  over  the  abdomen, 
and  kept  in  place  by  the  lateral  corners  tied  across  it ;  no  pins 
should  be  used  about  the  baby.  To  prevent  excoriation  of  the  skin, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  change  the  diapers  as  soon  as  they  are 
wetted  or  soiled,  and  to  cleanse  and  dry  the  buttocks.    The  child 
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will  generally  give  notice  by  crying  when  it  has  passed  any  evacu- 
ations. The  child  should  he  washed  in  a  warm  bath  every  day,  and, 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  morning  and  evening.  The  flexures 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  washing,  and  dusted  with  pure 
starch  powder.  For  the  comfort  of  the  mother  it  is  desirable  to 
accustom  the  infant,  from  the  first,  to  go  to  sleep,  laid  quietly  in  its 
cradle,  without  nursing  or  rocking  to  sleep. 

Selection  of  a  wet-nurse. — When  a  mother  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  nurse,  nourishment  by  a  wet-nurse  is  undoubtedly 
more  favourable  for  the  child  than  bottle-feeding.  With  a  patient 
of  the  upper  classes,  therefore,  this  alternative  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  wet-nurse  should  have  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and  be 
free  from  any  sign  or  suspicion  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  tuberculosis. 
She  should  also  have  sound,  well-developed  nipples,  well-developed 
breasts,  not  too  fat,  and  the  milk  should  flow  from  them  easily. 
The  best  age  is  between  20  and  35.  It  is  preferable  that  the  age 
of  her  infant  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  one  to 
be  nursed,  but  it  should  be  older  rather  than  younger.  The  best 
test  of  the  quality  of  her  milk  is  the  condition  of  her  own  infant. 
This  should  also  be  inspected,  especially  about  the  buttocks,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  eruption  or  other  sign  suggesting  any 
possibility  of  syphilitic  taint.  If  the  milk  is  specially  examined,  it 
should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030,  give  a  per-centage  of 
cream  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  by  lactometer,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope show  abundant  milk  globules,  no  colostrum  corpuscles.  If 
the  infant,  after  fair  trial,  does  not  thrive  with  one  wet-nurse,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  her  for  another. 

The  diet  of  the  wet-nurse  and  amount  of  exercise  taken  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  If  she  is 
put  upon  an  unnecessarily  rich  diet,  and  leads  a  more  inactive  life 
than  before,  the  milk  is  apt  to  fail.  Two  meals  of  meat  in  the 
day,  and  about  a  pint  of  stout  or  beer,  if  she  is  accustomed  to  take 
alcohol,  may  be  given. 

Artificial  feeding.— A  large  part  of  the  mortality  of  hand-fed 
children  in  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  farinaceous  food 
is  frequently  given  within  the  first  few  months,  at  a  time  when, 
from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  infant 
has  little  or  no  power  of  digesting  starch.  In  general,  only  milk 
should  be  given  for  the  first  six  months.  Goats'  milk  and  asses' 
milk  both  have  the  advantage  over  cows'  milk  in  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  human  milk.  In  general,  however,  cows'  milk  will 
be  the  only  substitute  available.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  make 
the  substitute  resemble  human  milk  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
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following  table  givres  the  average  per-centage  of  constituents  in 
each  : — 

Human.  Cow. 

Casein   3*0  4-6 

Butter....   3*5  4-0 

Milk-sugar    4-6  3-8 

Salts    0-2  0  6 

The  per-centage  of  casein  and  butter  together  is  therefore  6 -5  in 
human  milk,  8-6  in  cows'  milk.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  cows' 
milk  may  be  reduced   to  about  the  same   strength  as  human 
by  adding  water  equal  to  one-third  of  the  milk  and  a  little  sugar. 
But  it  will  still  be  relatively  rather  too  rich  in  casein,  and  too  poor 
ill  cream.    If  water  equal  to  one-half  the  milk  be  added,  the  pro- 
portion of  casein  will  be  about  right,  but  the  poorness  in  cream  will 
be  more  marked.    The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  digestion 
of  the  casein,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  casein  of  cows'  milk 
coagulates  in  larger,  firmer  curds,  Avhich  are  more  difficult  of  diges- 
tion than  the  flocculi  of  human  milk.    Practically,  therefore,  it  has 
generally  been  thought  that  for  infants  under  two  months  a  greater 
dilution  than  this  is  required,  and  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  may 
be  given,  assuming  that  the  milk  has  not  been  previously  watered.  In 
the  absence  of  perfect  sterilization  of  the  milk,  this  rule  still  holds 
The  digestion  of  the  casein  is  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to 
If  undigested  curds  are  vomited  or  seen  in  the  fajces,  the  milk  must 
be  more  diluted.    For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  two  parts  of  water  with  one  of  milk.    It  is  a 
common  mistake,  however,  with  nurses  to  dilute   the   milk  too 
much  and  too  long.    After  two  or  three  months  the  proportion  of 
water  may  generally  be  reduced  to  half  the  milk  ;  after  four  to  one- 
third  and  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  onward  the  milk  may  be  Riven 
undiluted.  J  to 

The  water  for  dilution  should  be  boiled.  It  is  still  better  to  use 
very  thin  barley  water  or  decoction  of  arrowroot  (Xj.  ad  Oi  )  ■  this 
prevents  the  curds  formed  from  being  so  large.  This  plan  'may, 
therefore,  be  adopted,  if  undigested  curds  are  seen.  Decoction  of 
isinglass  or  gum  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  sterilize  the  milk  itself  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
or,  better,  by  heating  it  in  a  proper  milk  sterilizer.  This  is  the 
|ore  desirable  in  towns  where  the  milk  cannot  be  got  perfectly 

According  to  the  researches  of  Budin,  it  is  best  if  the  milk  is 
3  ™  *>  *J  it  undiluted.  It  is  found  that,  ^ 
Sterilized  milk,  hard  curds  are  not  formed  in  the  stomach,  and 
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experiments  show  that  the  infants  gain  weight  more  rapidly  on 
undiluted  than  on  diluted  milk.  A  convenient  form  of  milk 
sterilizer  is  drawn  in  Fig.  124.  The  boiling  pan  contains  seven 
bottles,  each  containing  a  measure  of  food,  and  fitted  with  a 
valvular  cap,  which  allows  steam  to  escape,  but  prevents  the 
entrance  of  air.  The  water  is  to  be  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for 
forty  minutes.  A  supply  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours  is  thus 
prepared.    When  the  food  is  required,  a  bottle  is  heated  in  the 

food  warmer,  till  the  ther- 
mometer marks  100°.  The 
rubber  cap  is  then  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  a  soft  rubber 
nipple,  and  the  bottle  is  at 
once  given  to  the  child. 
Milk  sterilized  in  this  way 
is  found  not  to  have  suffered 
the  diminution  of  digesti- 
bility which  is  noticed  in 
boiled  milk. 

The  proper  proportion  of 
to  add  is  about  40 
to  four  ounces  of 
diluted  milk.  Milk  sugar  is 
of  course  the  best,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  it,  ordinary 
white  sugar  may  be  added. 
Practically  a  small  lump 
may  be  dissolved  in  each 
bottle  of  milk.  The  milk 
should  be  given  warm,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  98°  F. 


sugar 
grains 


Fig.  124.— Hawksley's  Milk  Sterilizer. 


A  young  infant  will  not  require  more  than  from  one  to  two  ounces 
at  a  time. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  the  milk  should  be  from  one 
cow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  cow  is  liable  to 
periods  of  heat  even  during  lactation,  and  that  then  the  milk  is  apt 
to  disagree,  whereas  the  effect  is  not  noticed  when  the  milk  of  a 
dairy  is  all  mixed.  In  towns  it  obviously  requires  much  faith  to 
believe  that  milk  from  one  cow  is  really  obtained. 

Condensed  milk,  diluted  with  water,  has  the  advantage  that  the 
casein  does  not  clot  in  such  large  curds  as  that  of  fresh  milk.  It 
sometimes  agrees  better  therefore  for  a  time  when  the  infant  does 
not  digest  the  casein.  It  has  a  great  disadvantage,  however,  of 
containing  much  too  large  a  proportion  of  sugar.    Its  prolonged 
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use  seems  unadvisable  on  this  account,  and,  though  fattening, 
appears  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  rickets.  Unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  which  may  now  be  obtained,  is  preferable,  but 
will  only  keep  about  a  day  after  the  opening  of  the  tin.  With  this 
a  little  sugar  should  be  added  at  the  time  of  use.  It  is  still  com- 
moner with  condensed  than  with  fresh  milk  to  make  the  mixture 
too  weak.  Four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk  make  it  equal  in 
strength  to  fresh  milk,  not  reckoning  the  added  sugar.  For  the 
infant's  use,  therefore,  not  more  than  about  nine  or  ten  parts  of 
water  should  generally  be  added,  except  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  parts. 

"  Humanised  milk  "  is  now  made  by  some  of  the  dairy  com- 
panies from  cows'  milk,  by  the  addition  of  cream,  freshly  prepared 
whey,  and  milk  sugar.  This  may  be  used  with  advantage,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  can  be  sterilized  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
milk,  in  the  milk  sterilizer.  If  pure  cows'  milk  can  be  obtained, 
a  close  approximation  to  human  milk  will  be  given  by  the  following 
plan.  Add  to  the  milk  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  each  four 
ounces  of  the  mixture,  add  forty-five  grains  of  milk  sugar,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  heated  in 
the  sterilizer.  The  best  cream  is  that  obtained  in  the  centri- 
fugal separator,  not  by  skimming,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied 
fresher. 

The  only  farinaceous  food  allowable  for  young  infants  is  Liebig's 
food,  in  which  the  starch  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  already  con- 
verted into  glucose  by  the  action  of  malt.  If  the  infant  will  not 
thrive  on  milk,  and  a  wet-nurse  is  not  available,  Liebig's  food  may 
he  tried.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  answer  so  well  before  the 
third  month  as  it  does  after  that  time,  when  the  salivary  glands  are 
beginning  to  be  active.  Infant  foods  are  prepared  on  Liebig's 
principle  by  Allen  &  Hanbury,  Loflund,  and  others.  Nestle"s  infant 
food  is  a  dry  powder,  in  which  part  of  the  starch  is  also  converted 
into  glucose.    It  may  be  used  after  the  third  month. 

In  bottle-feeding  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  of  essential 
importance.  The  food,  unless  sterilized  as  described  above,  should 
be  prepared  fresh  each  time  of  feeding ;  bottle  and  nipple  should 
be  most  carefully  cleansed  and  kept  in  water  when  not  in  use  ;  and 
that  form  of  feeding-bottle  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  tube  is 
dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the  nipple  fitted  immediately  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  If  the  milk  cannot  be  obtained  frequently 
fresh,  to  each  bottle  of  milk  may  be  added  a  grain  or  two  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  correct  any  acid  reaction  ;  or  if  the  infant 
has  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  a  little  lime-water.    Regularity  of 
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meals  must  be  observed  as  with,  breast-feeding.  The  infant  should 
always  be  nursed  while  it  is  feeding.  The  nurse  must  never  he 
allowed  to  let  the  bottle  remain  in  the  cradle  with  the  infant  to 
soothe  it  to  sleep. 

When  the  child  is  seven  months  old,  one  of  the  farinaceous  foods 
which  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  wheat,  not  merely  starch,  should 
be  given  in  addition  to  the  milk.  From  this  time  it  is  well  to  give 
also  some  gravy,  or  beef-tea,  with  a  little  bread. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ABNORMAL  PREGNANCY. 

Ectopic  or  Extrauterine  Fetation. 

Under  the  head  of  abnormal  pregnancy  may  be  included  all 
cases  of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  extra-uterine  foetation,  but 
may  receive  the  more  widely  inclusive  term  of  "  ectopic  "  foetation. 
By  this  is  meant  the  arrest  of  tbe  ovum  at  some  point  before  it  has 
reacted  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Closely  allied  with  this  is  the 
development  of  the  ovum  in  one  horn  of  a  double  uterus,  when  that 
horn  is  so  rudimentary  that  pregnancy  cannot  go  on  in  a  normal 
course. 

Varieties. — The  ovum  may  either  escape  altogether  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  become  implanted  there,  or  it  may  become 
arrested  anywhere  in  its  course  between  the  Graafian  follicle  and  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  may  or  may  not  afterwards  escape  by  rupture 
from  its  original  situation.  Hence  we  have  the  following  varieties 
of  ectopic  foetation  : — 1.  Ovarian  ;  2.  Primary  abdominal ;  3.  Tubo- 
ovarian,  or  tubo-abdominal,  when  the  ovum  is  contained  in  a  sac 
formed  between  the  pavilion  of  the  tube  and  the  ovary,  or  a  portion 
of  the  peritoneum  ;  4.  Tubal ;  5.  Tubo-uterine  or  interstitial,  when 
the  ovum  is  arrested  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  passes  through 
the  uterine  wall ;  6.  Secondary  abdominal,  when  the  ovum  parti- 
ally escapes  by  rupture  of  the  sac ;  *7.  Intraligamentous  or  extra- 
peritoneal, when  the  sac  formed  by  the  tube  ruptures  into  the  broad 
ligament,  and  the  ovum  develops  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament.  To  these  varieties  of  extra-uterine  foetation  must  be 
added ;  8.  Pregnancy  in  an  abnormal  uterus,  generally  the  rudi- 
mentary horn  of  a  uterus  unicornis. 

Causation.— In  some  instances  obstacles  are  discovered  which_ 
may  have  impeded  the  course  of  the  ovum,  "such  as  a  small  polypuT 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  a  fibroid  tumour.    It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  obstacle  may  consist  in  a  twistino- 
of  the  tube  due  to  peritoneal  adhesions,  or  to  a  constriction  or 
atresia  of  the  tube.    Such  conditions,  however,  cannot  usually  be 
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verified  by  autopsy  as  having  existed  prior  to  impregnation,  on 
account  of  the  great  alterations  produced  by  the  inflammation  set  up 
by  the  presence  of  the  extra-uterine  sac. 

One  morbid  condition  has  often  been  found  in  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  tube  of  both  sides  in  cases  of  tubal  fetation,  namely, 
an  endogalpiiigitis,  with  loss  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  tubes. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  condition  renders  the  ovum  more 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  tube.  Its  implantation  there 
would  then  be  somewhat  analogous  to  its  implantation  in  the  uterus 
when  the  superficial  layer  of  the  endometrium,  or  at  any  rate  the 
epithelium,  has  lately  been  thrown  off  in  menstruation.  Another 
theory  of  causation  has  been  propounded  by  Webster,  namely,  that  the 
fault  lies  in  a  congenital  abnormality  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tube,  which  renders  it  susceptible  to  be  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  an  ovum  to  produce  decidual  tissue^a  peculiarity  which  ought  to 
be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Clinical  observation,  however,  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the 
cause  is  often  some  organic  obstruction  or  morbid  condition  hindering 
normal  pregnancy.  For  the  subjects  of  ectopic  fetation  are  rarely 
very  young,  generally  over  thirty  years  old  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
they  have  either  lived  for  years  in  sterile  marriage,  or  a  good  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  pregnancy.  There  is  another 
curious  mode  of  origin  Avhich  appears  to  occur  in  women  who  have 
not  shown  any  degree  of  sterility;  namely,  the  interference  of  one 
ovum  with  another  on  their  way  to  the  uterus.  According  to  Dr. 
Parry's  *  statistics,  twin  pregnancies  are  at  least  four  times  a.s 
common  in  extra-uterine  as  in  normal  fetation  :  a  proportion  which 
proves  that  some  causal  relation  must  exist.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  second  ovum  may  be  obstructed  by  the  first  in  reaching  the 
tube,  and  drop  in  consequence  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Later 
authorities  however  have  criticised  these  statistics,  on  the  ground 
that  not  only  twin  pregnancies  are  included,  but  others,  in  which  a 
uterine  pregnancy  has  subsequently  occurred,  with  an  extra-uterine 
fetus  still  retained  in  the  abdomen. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  pathological  anatomy  and  usual 
course  vary  in  different  varieties. 

Ov£0iia»  fo'tation. — The  possibility  of  ovarian  fetation  has  been 
denied.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  rare,  but  Spiegelberg  considers  that 
thirteen  recorded  cases  satisfy  the  necessary  criteria  for  proof,  includ- 
ing the  presence  of  ovarian  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  sac.  It.  is 
probable  however  that  some  cases  which  were  regarded  as  ovarian, 
from  the  position  of  the  sac  being  similar  to  that  of  an  ovarian 

*  "  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy,"  by  Ur.  Parry. 
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tumour,  without  any  peritoneal  adhesions,  were  really  intra-liga- 
mentous,  since  the  latter  variety  has  been  found  to  be  comparatively 
common.  Ovarian  tissue  may  in  such  a  case  be  found  in  the  wall 
of  the  sac,  from  the  ovary  having  become  spread  out  upon  its 
surface.  Cases  of  advanced  pregnancy  are  not  decisive,  since  the 
tube  is  not  found  intact  at  that  stage,  and  no  case  of  ovarian 
pregnancy  at  a  very  early  stage  has  been  reported.  But  there  are 
a  few  which  appear  sufficiently  to  establish  its  possibility  :  the 
pregnancy  having  been  at  a  comparatively  early  stage.  Thus  in  a 
case  reported  by  Porter,*  a  woman  aged  28  years  died  from  rupture 
when  between  six  and  seven  weeks  gone  in  her  fourth  pregnancy. 
At  the  necropsy  the  left  tube  was  found  free  and  pervious,  but  the 
left  ovary,  which  contained  the  gravid  sac,  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Cases  of  comparatively  early  ovarian  pregnancy  in  which  the 
tubes  were  intact  have  also  been  described  by  Kammerer  and 
Patenko,  and  two  by  Martin  of  Berlin.  In  the  case  of  ovarian 
fcetation  the  Graafian  follicle  must  have  ruptured  without  escape  of 
the  ovum,  so  as  to  allow  the  spermatozoa  access  to  the  ovum  in  situ. 
The  opening  may  either  become  closed  as  the  sac  grows,  or  a  part 
of  the  ovum  may  escape  through  it,  the  placenta  remaining  within 
the  ovary.  It  is  generally  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ovarian  pregnancy  leads  to  rupture  and  haemorrhage  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month,  but,  that  in  some  cases  the  pregnancy  goes 
on  to  full  term,  like  abdominal  pregnancy. 

AbdomimlJMMion. — Of  this  there  are  tw'o_yarieties,  one  in  which 
the  ovum  escapes  from  the  grasp  of  the  tube,  becomes  fertilised,  and 
implanted  in  the  peritoneum  ;  a  second,  in  which  the  pregnancy  is 
at  first  tubal  or  in  an  abnormal  uterus,  the  sac  ruptures  at  an  early 
stage,  the  embryo,  or  even  the  entire  ovum,  escapes,  but  continues 
to  develop.  Of  late  doubt  has  been  thrown  jupon  the  existence  of 
primary  abdominal,  as  well  as  npon  that  of  ovarian  fcetation,  but  I 
have  met  with  one  case  whicli  appeared  open  to  no  other  explana- 
tions.! Rupture  took  place  at  seven  Aveeks'  gestation,  and  the 
patient  died  after  operation.  The  embryo  was  found,  and  measured 
f  inch  in  length.  Both  tubes  were  free  and  pervious,  the  fimbriae 
normal,  and  showed  no  sign  of  any  recent  dilatation.  The  foetal 
sac  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  and  was 
adherent  to  the  back  of  uterus  and  broad  ligament.  Its  attachment 
was  two  inches  away  from  the  nearest  ovary.  The  wall  of  the  sac 
hud  a  smooth  outer  surface  which  microscopically  resembled  in 
structure  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  broad  ligament.  This  sac- 
wall  can  only  be  explained  as  being  a  structure  corresponding  to 

Amer.  Jmirn.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.,  185.'!. 
t  Ubstel.  Trans.,  lii'M. 
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clecidua  reiiexa,  formed  from  the  peritoneal  surface.  This  specimen 
was  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London 
who  reported  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of  primary  abdominal 
ioetation.  In  any  such  case  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  was  not 
a  tubal  abortion,  after  which  the  tube  contracted  again,  and  the 
detached  ovum  implanted  itself  on  the  peritoneum.  But  it  is  far 
more  improbable  that  this  should  happen  than  that  the  ovum  should 
attach  itself  primarily  to  peritoneum. 

At  any  rate,  primary  abdominal  fetation  is  excessively  rare,  and 
probably  can  only  occur  if  the  peritoneal  epithelium  is  in  some  way 
damaged.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  at  least  of  the 
cases  reckoned  as  primary  abdominal  fcetations  were  really  cases  of 


Fig.  125. — Tubal  foetation.   Deeidua  in  uterus  partly  separated. 


intra-ligamentous  fetation,  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  stripped 
either  oil'  the  back  of  broad  ligaments  and  uterus,  or  off  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  or  in  which  the  sac  had  become  adherent  to 
intestines.  In  such  instances,  there  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  primary  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
uterus,  abdominal  wall,  or  intestine. 

lyhal  fwiat/irm,. — Tubal  foetation  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  wall  of  the  tube  forming  the  sac  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  to  some  extent,  but  is  not  able  to  grow  with  the  ovum. 
It  therefore  becomes  thinned,  usually  at  the  part  furthest  from  the 
attachment  to  the  broad  ligament,  and  eventually  bursts,  causing 
haemorrhage  which  is  severe  and  very  often  fatal.  The  rupture 
takes  place  usually  at  from  two  to  eight  weeks'  growth,  more  rarely 
in  the  third  month  ;  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  tubal 
foetation  has  gone  on  till  the  later  months,  or  even  till  full  term. 
This  is  only  possible  when  the  muscular  wall  of  the  tube  undergoes 
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great  hypertrophy,  as  it  sometimes  does  also  in  cases  of  pyosalpinx 
or  hydrosalpinx,  becoming  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more.  The 
growing  sac  then  separates  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and 
comes  to  have  a  pedicle  somewhat  like  that  of  an  ovarian  tumour 
formed  by  the  stretched-out  base  of  the  broad  ligament.  Its  position 
is  therefore  not  unlike  that  of  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy, 
except  that  it  does  not  generally  descend  so  deeply  into  the  pelvis. 

It  is  probable  that  rupture  is  sometimes  precipitated  by  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  dilated  tube.  The  embryo 
alone,  or  the  whole  ovum,  may  escape  from  the  sac,  or  the  whole 
may  remain  within  it.    In  rare  cases  false  membranes  form  a  new 


Fig.  126. — Tubal  fcetation,  with  the  corpus  luternn  in  the  ovary  of  the  opposite 
side.   The  decidua  is  partially  detached  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

sac  around  the  escaped  embryo,  and  pregnancy  goes  on.  If  the 
patient  does  not  die  from  the  effect  of  shock  and  haemorrhage, 
peritonitis  is  set  up  by  the  effused  blood.  After  a  time,  the  blood 
clots,  and  the  clots  may  be  shut  in  by  peritoneal  adhesions.  The 
mass  may  afterwards  increase  by  further  haemorrhage  within  it.  A 
retro-uterine  haomatocele  is  thus  formed.  The  uterus  is  generally 
pushed  forward  and  upward  against  the  pubes.  The  mass  behind 
the  uterus  may  form  a  tumour  reaching  up  to  or  above  the 
umbilicus,  and  on  vaginal  examination  is  felt  as  a  mass  filling  up 
the  pelvis  behind  the  cervix. 

It  is  common  in  tubal  footation  for  an  apoplectic  ovum  (see 
Chapter  XXII.)  to  be  produced  by  effusion  of  blood  among  the 
villi,  followed  or  preceded  by  death  of  the  embryo.  The  increased 
tens! fin  so  produced  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  rupture,  or  a 
Jajhal  mole  may  result,  which  remains  for  a  long  time,  but  gradually 
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shrinks  In  other  cases  the  placenta  appears  to  continue  for  some 
time  a  kind  of  vegetative  growth,  so  that  a  mass  of  considerable 

embryo      ^  ^  VilU  ^  bl°°d  Cl0t'  ^  be  f°UUd'  ™[thout  ^ 
Tubal  abortion. —In  most  cases  the  outer  part  of  the  tube  beyond 
the  ovum  soon  becomes  closed,  but  in  some  instances  it  remains 


Fig.  127. — Tubo-uterine,  or  interstitial  fetation,  from  a  specimen  in  the  museum 

of  Guy's  Hospital. 


open  for  some  weeks.  The  ovum,  or  a  mass  of  clot  formed  by 
haemorrhage  into  the  ovum,  constituting  a  cavneous  mole,  may  then 
be  extruded  by  contractions  of  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
accompanied  generally  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  The 
case  may  then  run  the  course  of  a  hematocele,  or  the  haemorrhage 
may  jn-ove  fatal,  unless  an  operation  is  performed.  The  mass  of 
clot  may  contain  only  a  few  traces  of  chorionic  villi.  In  other  rases 
none  are  found,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  tubal  fcetation 
and  hematosalpinx.     But  if  a  rounded  mass  of  clot  is  found  in 
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one  tube,  the  other  tube  being  undilated,  there  is  a  probability  in 
favour  of  tubal  fcetation. 

Some  cases  of  tubal  fcetation  give  evidence  of  transperitoneal 
migration  of  the  ovum,  or  of  the  spermatozoa,  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  By  the  former,  those  cases  are  explained  in  which  the  corpus 
luteum  is  found  on  one  side  and  the  ovum  in  the  opposite  Fallopian 
tube  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  299)  ;  by  the  latter,  those  in  which  ovum 
and  corpus  luteum  are  on  the  same  side,  but  the  portion  of  tube 
between  ovum  and  uterus  rudimentary,  or  evidently  long  impervious. 
The  wandering  of  the  spermatozoa  across  the  peritoneal  cavity  by 
their  own  movements  is  not  surprising.  Nor  is  that  of  an  ovum,  if 
it  be  remembered  that  probably  many  ova  fail  to  reach  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  that  some  of  these  may  happen  to  come  within  reach  of 
the  current  of  serum  produced  by  ciliary  action  toward  the  orifice 
of  the  opposite  tube.  In  very  rare  cases,  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
proved  that  the  ovum  reached  the  uterus  and  ascended  the  tube  of 
the  opposite  side. 

In  tubo-ovarian  fcetation,  the  ovum  is  arrested  at  the  pavilion  of 
the  tube,  which  is  already  adherent,  or  which  becomes  adherent,  to 
the  ovary,  and  thus  forms  the  foetal  sac.  The  course  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  abdominal  foetation. 

In  tubo-abclominal  fcetation,  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  tube,  and  the  sac  is  completed  by  adhesion  of  the  pavilion, 
after  implantation  of  the  ovum,  to  some  portion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  tubo-uterine  or  interstitial  fcetation  (Fig.  127),  where  the  ovum 
is  arrested  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  tube,  the  sac  as  it  enlarges 
most  frequently  projects  outwardly  at  the  angle  of  the  uterus, 
becomes  thinned  at  that  point,  and  ruptures  before  the  fourth 
month.  More  rarely  the  uterine  tissue  is  developed  sufficiently  to 
allow  pregnancy  to  go  to  full  term.  If  the  sac  is  near  the  uterine 
cavity,  it  may  bulge  into  that  cavity,  and  then  the  ovum  may 
escape,  or  be  extracted,  through  the  natural  passage. 

In  some  cases  of  interstitial  foetation,  the  ovum  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  developed  in  an  abnormal  tube  running  in  the  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  communicating  with  the  Fallopian  tube.  Such  a 
tube  would  be  a  portion  of  the  Miillerian  duct  not  blended  with 
the  duct  of  the  other  side,  and  may  open  into  the  uterus  anywhere 
between  the  upper  angle  and  the  external  os.  The  uterus  would 
be  really  a  more  or  less  complete  uterus  unicornis,  although 
externally  it  might  appear  normal. 

Intra-licjamentous  fcxlation.  —  In  this  variety  the  pregnancy  is 
primarily  tubal,  the  tube  ruptures  on  the  side  which  is  in  connection 
with  the  cellular  tissue,  and  development  goes  on  in  a  sac  formed 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  (Fig.  128).    The  wall  of 
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the  sac  may  be  thick,  with  a  considerable  layer  of  involuntary 

of  the  placenta  becomes  extended  from  its  primary  site  in  the  tube 
to  the  cellular  ussue  lining  the  sac.    It  may  occupy  any  part  of 
the  «ac  sometimes  its  upper  portion,  near  the  original  position  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  sometimes  its  lower  portion,  beneath  the  fetus 
where  it  becomes  attached  deeply  to  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  base' 


S\  7,  ? tta\ lateral  section  of  pelvis,  with  intra-ligamentous  foetation  in  right 
broad  ligament,  a,  amnion ;  a.c,  amnial  cavity;  vl,  placenta;  b.l,  broad  ligament ; 
r,  peritoneum ;  r,  foetus;  cA,  chorion;  n,  rectum  ;  l.a,  levator  ani ;  p.t,  paraprodul 
tissue  ;  o.i,  obturator  intemus.    After  Hart.) 


\  of  the  broad  ligament.  As  the  ovum  grows,  it  may  peel  the 
y  peritoneum  either  posteriorly  off  the  back  of  the  uterus  and  the 
other  broad  ligament :  or  it  may  extend  anteriorly  and  peel  the 
JJ  peritoneum  first  off  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscle,  commencing  at 
the  anterior  face  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  finally  off  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  from  below  upward.  In  other  cases,  but  more 
rarely,  the  broad  ligament  is  drawn  out  and  a  kind  of  pedicle  formed 
from  it,  like  that  of  an  ovarian  tumour.  Much  more  frequently 
the  sac  burrows  deeply  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  is  widely 
attached  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  as  show  in  Fig.  128, 
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so  that  it  is  impossible,  if  an  operation  is  performed,  to  make  a 
pedicle,  and  remove  the  whole  sac. 

As  a  synonym  to  intra-ligamentous  fetation,  the  terms  sub- 
peritoneo-pelvic  and  subperitoneo-abdominal  fetation  are  sometimes 
used,  the  former  when  the  sac  is  contained  wholly  in  the  pelvis,  the 
latter  when  it  lies  partly  above  the.  pelvic  brim.  Since  the 
difference  depends  merely  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  ovum  the 
term  which  includes  both  cases  appears  to  be  preferable. 

The  fetus  may  go  on  developing  up  to  full  term,  or  may  die  from 
imperfect  nutrition,   without  any  further  rupture,  at  any  time 


Fig.  129. — Uterus  and  foetus  from  a  case  of  (?  secondary)  abdominal  fcetation. 
The  placenta  is  connected  with  right  broad  ligament. 

during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  generally  within  the  last  two 
months.  In  some  cases,  the  peritoneum  remains  free  from 
inflammation  throughout ;  in  others,  peritonitis  is  set  up,  and  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  sac  becomes  adherent  to  pelvis,  intestines, 
or  abdominal  wall. 

In  other  cases,  again,  secondary  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
occurs,  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  If  the  ovum  dies, 
the  patient  may  die  from  haemorrhage,  if  not  saved  by  abdominal 
section,  or  may  survive  with  the  formation  of  a  haematocele.  If  it 
continues  to  live,  secondary  abdominal  fetation  is  the  result. 

Secondary  abdominal  faztation. — Secondary  abdominal  fetation 
may  possibly  occur  from  primary  rupture  of  the  tube  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  :   but  probably  it  is  generally  the  result  of 
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secondary  rupture  of  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  when  the 
placenta  has  already  acquired  an  attachment  to  cellular  tissue. 
The  broad  ligament  then  continues  to  he  the  placental  site,  while 
the  foetus  escapes  into  the  abdomen.  Generally  more  or  less 
chronic  peritonitis  continues  during  the  course  of  pregnancy  and 
the  foetus  becomes  enclosed  in  an  adventitious  sac  of  lymph. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the  fetus  is  found  enclosed 
merely  in  its  membranes,  amnion  and  chorion,  or  amnion  only. 
Or  again,  the  membranes  may  rupture,  and  the  fetus  be  quite  free 
among  the  intestines,  the  liquor  amnii  being  absorbed  by  the 
peritoneum.     The  placenta  sometimes   forms   an   elastic  mass, 


Fig.  130. — Pregnancy  in  rudimentary  uterine  horn,  n,  junction  of  rudimentary  horn 
with  uterus ;  6,  point  of  origin  of  round  and  ovarian  ligaments  and  Fallopian 
tube,  toward  outer  part  of  ectopic  sac  ;  r,  uterus  unicornis  dexter. 


toward  one  side,  separate  from  the  fetus,  and  simulating  an 
ovarian  tumour.  Pregnancy  may  go  on  to  full  term,  or  the  fetus 
may  die  from  imperfect  nutrition  or  from  pressure  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  pregnancy.  The  presence  of  muscular 
fibres  makes  it  more  likely  than  in  most  other  forms  that  the 
placenta  should  become  detached  by  contractions  of  the  sac  in  the 
false  labour. 

In  all  the  forms  of  extra  uterine  fetation,  the  most  favourable 
result  is  for  the  embryo  to  die  at  an  early  stage.  This  appears  to 
be  not  uncommon,  but  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  diagnosis  is 
never  absolutely  verified. 

Pregnancy  in  a  rudimentary  uterine  horn  (Fig.  130)  may  either 
lead  to  rupture  in  the  early  months,  but  probably  not  quite  so 
early  as  a  tubal  pregnancy  :  or  the  fetus  may  go  on  developing 
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up  to  full  term.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pregnancy  may  be 
marked  by  no  abnormal  symptoms,  until  full  term  arrives,  or 
some  peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  pregnancy.  In 
one  such  case,  that  of  a  primipara,  I  removed  the  whole  tumour 
unopened  after  full  term,  tied  the  base  like  an  ovarian  tumour, 
after  separating  extensive  adhesions,  and  the  patient  recovered  as 
quickly  as  from  an  ovariotomy.  Within  a  year,  she  had  had  a 
second  child,  developed  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  uterus,  and 
normally  delivered. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  one  foetus  has  been  in  the  uterus  and 
one  extra-uterine,  a  considerable  proportion  has  gone  on  to  full 
term  without  producing  grave  symptoms,  and  the  extra-uterine 
tumour  has  been  discovered  only  in  labour  or  after  delivery.  In 
some  the  extra-uterine  sac  has  ruptured,  or  hemorrhage  has  taken 
place  internally.* 

In  all  forms  of  ectopic  foetation,  the  uterus  becomes  considerably 
enlarged,  and  a  decidua  forms  in  it.  In  tubal  foetation,  the 
uterine  enlargement  is  greater  the  nearer  the  sac  is  to  the  uterus. 
When  the  foetus  dies,  involution  of  the  uterus  commences.  Pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  uterine  cavity  is,  therefore,  important 
evidence  of  continued  life  of  the  foetus.  When  pregnancy  goes 
on  to  the  later  months,  the  child  is  occasionally  well  formed,  but 
more  often  it  is  smaller  and  less  nourished  than  in  uterine 
pregnancy,  and  deformities,  the  result  of  pressure,  are  common, 
especially  in  abdominal  pregnancy.  If  the  foetus  dies  before  full 
term,  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  become  decomposed,  or  suppura- 
tion may  occur  in  it.  The  patient  may  then  suffer  from  septic 
absorption.  The  decomposition  in  the  cyst,  notwithstanding  the 
exclusion  of  air,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  germs  making 
their  way  from  the  intestines,  which  are  often  in  close  vicinity. 
More  rarely  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
haemorrhage  may  occur  from  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta,  the 
blood  either  making  its  way  into  the  sac,  or,  if  there  is  no  adventi- 
tious sac,  reaching  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  full  term  is  reached,  if  the  child  is  alive  up  to  that  time, 
a  kind  of  sham  labour  often  takes  place  ;  uterine  contractions, 
accompanied  by  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  labour,  occur,  and 
separate  and  expel  the  uterine  decidua.  This  leads  to  a  sanguineous 
discharge  lasting  several  days.  The  child  dies  within  a  few  days 
from  the  onset  of  this  sham  labour.  In  other  cases  the  decidua  is 
expelled  before  the  full  term,  especially  if  the  child  has  died  pre- 
viously.   It  is  but  rarely  that  rupture  of  the  sac  is  caused  by  the 

*  As  in  a  case  recorded  by  the  author.    Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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sham  labour,  but  some  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  it.  In 
most  cases,  after  death  of  the  child,  sufficient  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  sac  to  cause  inflammation  and  suppuration,  either  at 
once  or  after  some  interval.  Its  contents  may  then  escape  either 
externally,  by  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  the  bladder.  Of  these  the 
external  opening  is  most  favourable,  that  into  the  rectum  the 
commonest.  The  process  of  evacuation  may  be  prolonged  even  for 
years,  if  not  assisted  artificially,  the  bones  coming  away  piecemeal. 
Eventually  the  patient  may  recover. 

In  other  cases  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  but  the  fluid  in 
the  sac  is  absorbed,  and  the  foetus  becomes  mummified,  or  gradually 
changed  into  adipocere.  The  sac  and  foetal  membranes  may  become 
calcified  from  deposit  of  lime,  a  process  which  aids  in  isolating  the 
foetus  and  rendering  it  innocuous.  In  some  cases  the  foetus  itself 
becomes  more  or  less  calcified,  and  is  then  called  a  "  lithopaxlion." 
Generally  only  the  integument  is  actually  hardened,  but  deposit  of 
lime  takes  place  in  the  interior  also.*  A  mummified  or  calcified 
foetus  may  be  retained  for  many  years  (in  one  case  as  long  as  forty- 
nine  years)  and  other  pregnancies  may  occur  and  go  on  to  a  normal 
issue.  Inflammation  of  the  sac  is,  however,  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time. 

The  placenta  in  extra-uterine  foetation.—  According  to 
Webster,  the  trophoblast  derived  from  the  foetal  epiblast  attaches 
itself  to  the  maternal  tissues  in  the  same  way  in  tubal  as  in  uterine 
pregnancy.  A  decidua  serotina  is  formed  containing  characteristic 
decidual  cells.  The  jnaternal  blood-sjiaces  appear  to  be  formed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  uterine  pregnancy.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  always  so  completely  developed  ;  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  placenta  is  often  thin,  but  spread  out 
over  a  large  surface. 

In  one  case  of  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy  after  full  term,  while 
there  was  still  maternal  circulation  through  the  placenta,  I  was 
able  to  strip  the  chorion  from  the  placenta  without  haemorrhage, 
cutting  the  mam  trunks  of  foetal  vessels.  The  maternal  sinus 
system  could  not  therefore  have  extended  up  to  the  chorion.  A 
decidua  vera  is  formed  to  a  variable  extent  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ovum,  but  is  much  less  extensive  relatively, 
and  less  developed,  than  in  uterine  pregnancy.  A  decidua  reffexa 
is  not  generally  found,  but  has  been  discovered  in  a  few  specimens. 
It  is  probable  that  it  only  occurs  when  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
relatively  large,  and  that,  otherwise,  the  ovum  becomes  immediately 
attached  to  the  tube  on  all  sides.    The  case  reported  at  p.  297, 

*  "Note  on  the  Ko-caUed  Lithopeedion,"  by  Dr.  R.  Bamcs.   Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol. 
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seems  to  show  that  a  decidua  reflexa  may  be  i'onued  in  primary 
abdominal  pregnancy,  Avhich  in  consequence  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  subperitoneal.  A  decidua  is  formed  also  in  the  uterus, 
and  may  be  detached  and  expelled  either  during  the  pregnancy  or 
on  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

Symptoms. — In  tubal  pregnancy,  if  rupture  takes  place  early, 
the  first  sign  of  anything  wrong  is  often  the  sudden  attack  of 
agonising  pain,  with  collapse,  and  signB_jof_inteHH*l— haemorrhage. 
There  may  or  may  not  have  been  arrest  of  menstruation,  and 
vomiting  or  other  signs  of  early  pregnancy.  If  rupture  is  deferred 
beyond  six  or  eight  weeks,  general  symptoms  of  pregnancy  usually 
exist,  and  attacks  of  acute  spasmodic  pain,  attributed  to  contrac- 
tions of  the  tube,  often  occur.  Generally  there  is  amenorrhoea  for 
a  time,  but  irregular  discharges  of  blood  are  apt  to  take  place, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  the  spasmodic  pain.  Sometimes,  in 
place  of  amenorrhoea,  there  is  a  slight  continuous  sanguineous 
discharge  from  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  In  some  cases 
rupture  occurs  by  a  small  opening.  There  may  then  be  repeated 
milder  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  with  symptoms  of  shock,  followed 
perhaps  by  a  more  intense  one.  In  abdominal,  or  intraligamentous, 
pregnancy  the  general  signs  of  pregnancy,  including  amenorrhcea, 
are  generally  present.  Sometimes  nothing  abnormal  is  noted  till 
full  term,  or  the  death  of  the  foetus,  when  the  false  labour,  and 
expulsion  of  decidua  from  the  uterus,  followed  by  a  kind  of  lochial 
discharge,  supervene.  More  frequently  unusual  abdominal  pain  is 
felt,  especially  on  movement  of  the  foetus  ;  and  in  abdominal  preg- 
nancy attacks  of  peritonitis-  usually  occur;  or  the  whole  of 
pregnancy  may  be  a  course  of  subacute  peritonitis.  In  intra- 
ligamentous pregnancy  there  are  often  pressure  symptoms,  if  the  sac 
descends  low  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  sac  is  on  the  left  side,  more  or 
less  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  produced,  by  the  sigmoid  flexure 
being  distended  over  it.  After  deatli  of  the  foetus  there  are 
frequently  the  constitutional  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  sac 
peritonitis  and  septic  absorption.  There  may  be  previously 
irregular  bleedmg  and  expulsion  of  a  uterine  decidua,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  in  tubal  foetation. 

diS^T?^0818  iU  the  ear1^  monfe  »  often  very 
difficult.  Tubal  foetation  may  be  suspected  if  there  are  general 
signs  of  early  pregnancy,  accompanied  by  attacks_of  spasmodic  pain, 
gd  irregular  hemorrhage,  and  if  a  tumour  of  corresponding  size  is 
felt  at  one,  side  of,  or  behind  the  uterus.  Ballottement  may 
l-s>bly  be  discoverable  somewhat  earlier  than  in  normal  pre! 
nancy,  as i  in  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Thomas  of  New  York 
if  a  swelling  is  detected  at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  not  yet  advanced 
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enough  to  give  signs. of  foetal  life,  and  if  a  manifest  souffle  is  heard 
.over  the  swelling,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  extra- 
uterine  foetation.  The  cervix  uteri,  in  the  eaily  months,  will 
probably  resemble  that  of  ordinary  pregnancy,  and  the  uterus  will 
be  enlarged,  but  not  so  globular  as  in  uterine  pregnancy.  Its 
position  varies,  but  generally  it  is  pushed  to  one  side  and  forward, 
the  sac  lying  rather  behind  it.  If  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  extra- uterine  pregnancy,  sufficient  to  make  it  justifiable  to 
run  the  risk  of  inducing  abortion,  the  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed 
by  passing  the  sound  into  the  uterus,  and  making  out  that  it  is 
empty.  The  use  of  a  tent  is  not  desirable,  as  it  appears  sometimes 
to  be  the  starting-point  of  rupture  or  inflammation  of  the  sac.  It  is 
safer  not  to  use  even  the  sound,  until  the  physician  is  prepared  to 
operate,  in  case  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed.  A  sudden  attack  of 
faintness  and  collapse,  with  signs  of  internal  haemorrhage,  commenc- 
ing with  sharp  pelvic  pains,  will  justify  a  probable  diagnosis  of 
ruptured  tubal  foetation,  especially  if  menstruation  has  been 
arrested  for  a  few  weeks.  A  small  lump  at  one  side  of  the  uterus 
may  perhaps  be  discoverable  only  if  an  anaesthetic  is  given  for  the 
examination. 

__In  the  later  months,  when  the  foetation  will  generally  be  of  the 
abdominal  or  intra-ligamentous  variety,  the  presence  of  a  living 
foetus  would  be  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  palpation.  A  snuffle 
like  the  uterine  souffle,  may  be  heard,  but  not  so  constantly  as  in 
normal  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  will  now  be  to  distinguish 
between  extra-uterine  and  uterine  pregnancy.  The  apparently 
superficial  position  of  the  foetus  is  an  unreliable  sign,  for  this 
may  simply  result  from  thinness  of  the  uterine  wall.  In  the 
later  months  the  cervix  will  generally  be  less  softened  than  in 
normal  pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases  the  softening  is  so  con- 
siderable that  this  distinction  fails.  The  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  does  not  continue  to  increase  beyond  three  or  four  months. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  made  absolute,  if  the  uterus  can  be  made  out 
as  separate  from  the  sac  containing  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  marked  changes  of  firmness  and  laxity  are  manifest  in  the  sac 
containing  the  foetus,  the  sac  is  almost  certainly  the  uterus.  As 
before,  if  the  case  is  very  critical,  diagnosis  may  be  completed  by 
use  of  the  sound.  Not  unfrequently  the  cervix  becomes  patent 
enough  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  and  ascertain  the  emptiness  of 
the  uterus,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
decidua.  Recognition  of  a  piece  of  decidua  passed  from  the 
uterus  is  also  often  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  placenta,  if 
in  front  in  abdominal  foetation,  may  sometimes  be  made  out  sepa- 
rately from  the  foetus,  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  tumour,  generally 
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corresponding  to  one  broad  ligament.  In  intraligamentous 
pregnancy,  the  placenta  may  sometimes  be  made  out  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  sac,  and  some  part  of  the  foetus  may  be  felt  low  down  in 
the  pelvis,  with  no  placenta  intervening.  The  litems  will  be  more 
or  less  pushed  ov.er_to_one  side,  though  the  sac  may  extend  in  front 
of,  or  behind  it.  Abdominal  foetation  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
from  intradigamentous  by  the  placenta  forming  a  separate  tumour 
distinct  from  the  foetus,  and  by  more  marked  signs  of  peritonitis 
during  the  course  of  the  pregnancy.  The  parts  of  the  foetus  may 
also,  in  some  cases,  be  felt  more  superficially,  and  pain  will  be 
produced  when  they  are  handled. 

In  the  case  of  combined  extra-uterine  and  uterine  pregnancy, 
diagnosis  from  pregnancy  complicated  by  a  tumour  is  very  difficult, 
and  can  only  be  made  by  recognising  foetal  life  in  both  tumours. 

If  the  patient  is  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  the  dis- 
tinction will  have  to  be  made  between  extra-uterine  foetation  and  an 
ovarian  or  uterine  tumour,  and  must  depend  chiefly  upon  a  history 
of  pregnancy,  not  ending  in  delivery.  Since  histories  are  often 
unreliable,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis, 
except  by  exploratory  incision. 

If,  when  abdominal  section  is  performed  in  the  later  months,  a 
free  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and  the  sac  is  found  to  be  also 
covered  by  peritoneum,  the  pregnancy  must  be  either  intra-liga- 
mentous  or  advanced  tubal.  The  latter  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  more  definite  muscular  wall,  below,  as  well  as 
above,  and  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Tubo-uterine  fcetation  is  distinguished  from  tubal  by  the  absence 
of  any  portion  of  tube  between  the  sac  and  the  uterus,  and  by  the 
origin  of  the  round  ligament  being  outside  the  sac.  In  pregnancy 
in  a  rudimentary  horn,  the  origin  of  the  round  ligament  is  also 
outside  the  sac,  but  the  sac  is  not  continuous  with  the  uterus. 

Prognosis. — Extra-uterine  fcetation  is  almost  always  fatal  to 
the  child,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  Almost  all  the  cases 
in  which  tubal  fcetation  has  been  positively  ascertained  have,  until 
lately,  been  fatal  (97  per  cent.,  Puech).  Of  late,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  been  saved  by  abdominal  section, 
mostly  after  rupture  of  the  sac ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  when  a 
diagnosis  has  been  made  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  before 
rupture.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  retro- 
uterine hscmatocele,  which  often  run  a  favourable  course,  are  really 
due  to  rupture  of  an  early  tubal  foetation  or  to  tubal  abortion.  In 
intradigamentous  or  abdominal  fcetation,  reaching  the  later  months, 
the  mortality  is  still  very  high.  According  to  Parry,  it  was  52*6 
per  cent,  in  183  cases  left  mainly  to  nature,  38 -8  per  cent,  in  36 
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cases  treated  by  secondary  abdominal  section.  Litzmann's  statistics 
which  include  more  recent  cases,  give  a  mortality  of  42-4  per  cent! 
in  33  cases  of  secondary  abdominal  section. 

Treatment.— In  order  to  destroy  the  foetus  in  the  early  stage 
various  means  have  been  used,  such  as  to  pass  through  it  shocks 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  Faradic  or  galvanic  current,  to  puncture 
the  sac  and  draw  off  the  liquor  amnii,  to  puncture  and  inject 
morphia  or  atropine.  Though  the  plan  of  puncturing  is  tempting, 
yet,  according  to  Parry,  the  mortality  after  its  use  is  as  high  as 
77  per  cent.,  and  the  foetus  not  always  killed.  If  the  fcetation  is 
diagnosed  as  tubal,  and  not  beyond  two  or  three  months'  develop- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  specialist  in 
abdominal  surgery,  an  exploratory  incision  through  the  abdominal 
wall  is  safer  and  better  treatment,  for,  at  that  stage,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  whole  sac  will  be  free  from  adhesion,  and  capable 
of  removal.  Even  if  there  is  only  a  probability  of  extra-uterine 
fcetation,  and  a  lump  is  felt  near  the  uterus,  it  is  justifiable,  having 
regard  to  the  extremely  dangerous  character  of  the  affection,  to  pe£ 
form  an  exploratory  abdominal  section.  Repeated  use  of  a  strong 
Faradic  current,  one  pole  being  applied  close  to  the  sac  by  rectum 
or  vagina,  the  other  placed  on  the  abdominal  wall,  has  been  reported 
as  successful  in  causing  the  death  of  the  ovum  in  a  number  of  cases, 
chiefly  in  America.  This  plan  may  be  tried  without  much  risk. 
Its  efficacy  is,  however,  open  to  doubt,  and  time  should  not  be  lost 
in  trying  it  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  prospect 
of  abdominal  section  is  so  hopeful.  For  the  reported  successes 
have  been  in  the  early  months,  before  there  is  evidence  of  the 
foetal  life,  and  when,  therefore,  there  is  a  possible  or  even  probable 
doubt  as  to  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  an  extra- 
uterine ovum  often  dies  spontaneously.  On  the  other  hand, 
electricity  has  failed  entirely  to  kill  the  foetus,  after  its  life  is 
demonstrated.  Matthews  Duncan  reported  a  case  in  which  a 
current  was  used  strong  enough  to  peel  the  skin  off  the  fcetus.  The 
mother  died,  but  the  fcetus  lived  to  the  last.  In  one  case,  in  the 
fifth  month,  after  repeated  use  of  a  Faradic  current  as  strong  as  the 
patient  could  endure  it,  I  employed  for  some  time,  under  anaesthesia, 
a  current  so  strong  that  both  legs  were  tetanised  by  the  induced 
current  in  the  sciatic  nerves.  But  the  fcetus  was  none  the 
worse. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  rupture  and  haemorrhage,  the  correct 
treatment  is  to  perform  abdominal  section,  wash  or  sponge  out  the 
blood,  and  arrest  the  bleeding.  Within  the  first  two  months  or  so 
of  tubal  fcetation,  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  transfix  the  base  of 
the  sac  with  a  blunt  pedicle  or  aneurism  needle,  armed  with 
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carbolised  silk  as  used  for  ovariotomy,  tie  it  in  two  or  more  loops, 
and  remove  the  sac  as  a  whole. 

Even  after_lhfiJeconcl,  and  up  to  the  middle  months  of  preg- 
jianey,  as  soon  as  a  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  fcetation  can  be 
established,  the  best  treatment  appears  to  be  to  perform  abdominal 
section.  For  it  may  still  prove  to  be  possible  to  place  ligatures 
under  the  base  of  the  placenta  and  remove  the  whole  ovum  ;  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  yet  while  the  placenta  is  of  small  size, 
there  is  a  better  hope  that  the  patient  may  survive  the  risks  of 
hemorrhage  and  septicaemia  involved  in  its  subsecment  separation. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child.  For 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  living  and  perfect  child  is  but  small ; 
and  where  the  risk  to  the  mother  is  so  extreme,  her  interest  is 
paramount.. 

From  the  middle  up  to  the  end  of  pregnancy,  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  whether  to  perform  a  primary  operation  while  the 
child  is  alive.  The  risk  of  the  operation  is  enormous.  For,  in 
abdominal  or  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  it  will  generally  be 
impossible  to_Jjgate_  the  base  of  the  placenta.  Unless  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  now  the  accepted  principle  to  leave  the  placenta  un- 
touched at  the  operation,  if  possible.  The  attempt  to  separate  it 
generally  causes  fatal  haemorrhage,  the  placental  site  being  unable 
to  contract  and  close  the  vessels.  But  this  does  not  avoid  all  the 
difficulties.  The  placenta  has  to  decompose  and  come  away.  If 
rapid  decomposition  occurs,  there  is  a  current  of  maternal  blood 
passing  through  decomposing  tissue,  and  almost  inevitable  saproemia 
or  septicaemia  (see  Chapter  XXXIX.).  The  decomposition  is  also 
likely  to  lead  to  early  separation  of  placenta  and  haemorrhage. 
Even  late  decomposition  of  the  placenta  produces  more  or  less  septic 
absorption,  and  haemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place  on  separation, 
even  as  late  as  several  weeks  after  the  removal  or  death  of  the 
foetus.  Again  there  may  be  no  adventitious  sac,  firm  enough  to 
stitch  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  septic  matter  from  the  placenta 
will  then  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  set  up  peritonitis. 

AVith  the  improvement  of  abdominal  surgery,  however,  the 
tendency  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  primary  operation  ;  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  both  mother  and  child  have  been  saved,  If,  however, 
the  full  term  of  pregnancy  is  nearly  reached  ;  or  if,  at  any  time,  the 
child  appears  to  be  dying,  it  is  probably  better  to  try  to  wait  till  at 
least  a  month  after  its  death,  if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
does  not  become  serious. 

If^  the  child  is  dead,  especially  if  it  has  been  dead  for  some 
weeks,  the  prospect  of  the  operation  is  very  much  more  favourable, 
for  the  placental  circulation  will  have  diminished  or  may  have 
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ceased.  It  is  better  to  operate  than  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a 
hthopsedion  being  formed,  or  of  nature's  safely  evacuating  the 
icetus.  Even  then,  however,  if  the  constitutional  condition  is  not 
alarming,  it  is  preferable  to  wait  for  at  least  a  month  after  the 
death  of  the  foetus,  that  there  may  be  less  risk  of  hemorrhage  on 
detachment  of  the  placenta.  If,  however,  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion indicates  a  septic  change  within  the  sac,  immediate  operation 
is  likely  to  give  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

Operation.—  The  first  essential  is  to  avoid  wounding  the  placenta. 
The  site  of  incision  should  therefore  be  where  some  foetal  part  is 
felt  so  distinctly  that  there  cannot  be  placenta  over  it.  If  such 
a  site  cannot  be  found  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  the 
incision  may  be  made  anywhere  else.  The  sac  being  opened,  the 
foetus  is  to  be  extracted  by  the  leg,  or  the  head  may  be  seized,  if 
it  happens  to  lie  near  the  incision.  An  assistant  should  be  deputed 
to  see  to  the  infant,  and  perform  artificial  respiration  if  neces- 
sary. The  funis  may  be  tied  on  the  foetal  side  and  divided  at 
once,  care  being  taken  to  make  no  traction  upon  it.  The  blood 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  placental  end,  so  that  no  more 
than  necessary  may  be  left  in  the  placenta. 

The  most  favourable  chance  is  when  the  fcetation  is  intra-liga- 
jnentous,  especially  if  the  placenta  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
sac.     It  may  then  be  possible  to  turn  out  the  whole  sac,  after  the 
foetus  has  been  removed,  and  treat  it  like  an  ovarian  or  broad 
ligament   cyst,  which   extends  deeply  into  the  broad  ligament, 
namely,  to  pass  strong  silk  ligatures  deeply  underneath  it,  and  tie 
the  base  in  sections.    The  whole  sac  and  placenta  may  then  be  re- 
moved.   If  this  cannot  be  done  there  is  likely  at  any  rate  to  be  a 
thick-walled  sac  which  can  be  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  any 
redundant  portion  of  it  having  first  been  removed.    The  same  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted  also  in  abdominal  fcetation,  unless  there 
appears  to  be  a  chance  of  ligaturing  the  base  of  the  whole  placenta. 
The  upper  part  of  the  wound  is  to  be  closed,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  shut  off,  but  about  two  inches  are  to  be  left  open  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the  sac.     The  funis 
may  be  fixed  in  the  opening,  the  superabundant  portion  of  it  having 
been  cut  away,  and  a  large  dnunage-tube  placed  by  the  side  of  it. 
Some  iodoform  may  be  dusted  into  the  sac,  the  sac  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze,  and  the  dressing  left  untouched  for  several  days  at 
least,  if  the  patient's  condition  remains  favourable.  Afterwards 
antiseptic  irrigation  should  be  used  at  intervals,  say  with  chinosol 
1  in  2000,  or  Tinct.  Iodi.  5i-  ad  Oi.    The  placenta  will  probably 
have  to  be  removed  piecemeal,  when  it  begins  to  break  up,  which 
it  general!}'  does  in  about  a  week.    If  bleeding  occurs  on  its 
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separation,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  whole,  and  plug  the  sac  with 
iodoform  gauze. 

If  there  is  no  sac  which  can  be  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  the  only^fEing" ivhich  can  be  done  is  to  leave  a  large  drainage- 
tube  in  the  wound,  its  lower  end  near  the  placenta.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  free  it  from  time  to  time,  if  it  becomes  blocked  by  lymph, 
and  not  to  allow  the  opening  to  close  till  the  placenta  has  been  dis- 
charged, even  if  the  patient  appears  to  be  doing  well  for  the  first 
week  or  two. 

If  the  placenta  is  wounded  at  the  operation,  or  has  become  par- 
tially chBtached  before,  the  prospect  is  very  unfavourable.  Probably 
the  best  chance  is  first  to  place  a  ligature  deeply  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  broad  ligament,  if  the  placenta  seems  to  be  connected  with 
that  structure  ;  then  to  separate  the  placenta  rapidly,  if  this  can  be 
done,  and  plug  with  a  long  strip  of  iodoform  gauze.  If  the  gauze 
has  to  be  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  not  merely  within  the  foetal 
sac,  the  end  of  the  strip  may  be  brought  out  through  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  the  whole  removed  by  its  means  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  plugging  may  be  facilitated  by  using  what  is  known  as  the 
Mieulicz  tampon.  A  bag  is  math'  of  the  gauze,  of  a  size  suitable  to 
till  the  pelvis.  Strips  of  gauze  are  then  packed  inside  the  bag,  and 
by  means  of  the  bag  are  easily  removed  when  required. 

In  abdominal  pregnancy  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  open  the  sac 
without  opening  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  The  outlook  is  then 
somewhat  more  favourable. 

In  a  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  when  the  patient  is  first  seen 
some  months  or  more  after  the  full  term  of  the  supposed  pregnancy, 
the  right  treatment,  as  a  rule,  is  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  by 
exploratory  incision.  The  foetus  or  the  tumour,  as  the  case  may 
be,  can  then  generally  be  removed. 

When  the  sac  has  suppurated,  and  bones  begin  to  escape  either 
externally,  or  through  some  internal  cavity,  as  the  rectum,  vagina, 
or  bladder,  nature  should  be  aided  in  the  evacuation.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  by  stretching  rather  than 
cutting.  For  this  purpose,  tents  will  sometimes  be  found  useful. 
An  anaesthetic  being  given,  the  bones  may  then  be  extracted  by 
finger  or  forceps. 

In  some  cases,  an  extra-uterine  foetus  has  been  successfully 
removed  through  the  vagina.  This  operation  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  the  sac  bulges  toward  the  vagina,  and  when  some  foetal 
part  can  be  felt  at  the  accessible  portion  of  it.  This  will  give  some 
security  that  the  placenta  is  not  situated  there.  In  the  absence  of 
such  evidence,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  so  placed.  Here,  again, 
the  most  favourable  case  is  that  of  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy, 
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when  the  placenta  will  probably  be  at  the  top  of  the  sac.  The  sac 
may  be  opener!  by  the  knife  of  the  benzoline  or  galvano-cauterv  to 
dimmish  the  risk  of  haamorrhage.  This  method  will  not,  however 
avail  to  do  so,  if  the  placenta  is  the  part  first  encountered.  The 
placenta  should  be  left  untouched  as  in  the  case  of  abdominal 
section.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extract  the  foetus  by  forceps  or 
craniotomy.  The  sac  should  be  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  regularly  washed  out  with  antiseptics, 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  insert  a  large  drainage-tube  into  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DISORDERS  OF  PREGNANCY  DUE  TO  REFLEX  AND 
MECHANICAL  CAUSES. 

The  disorders  of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
(1).  Those  arising  from  reflex  nervous  influence,  associated  with  the 
changes  in  the  nervous  centres  induced  Ly  pregnancy,  and  the  general 
changes  in  nutrition  which  it  causes.  (2).  Those  which  result 
from  mechanical  effects.  (3).  Morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus  and 
ovum.  (4).  Diseases  independent  of  pregnancy,  but  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  pregnancy,  or  the  course 
of  pregnancy  by  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  such  as  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, the  disease  may  have  a  complex  causation,  depending  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  above  causes. 

Many  of  the  disturbances  which  come  under  the  first  class  are 
exaggerations  of  those  reflex  symptoms  of  pregnancy  which  may  be 
regarded  as  normal,  or  scarcely  morbid.  They  depend  not  only 
upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  source  of  irritation  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  but  upon  the  increased  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  is  associated  with  pregnancy.  This  increased  irritability 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  physiological,  when  within  due  limits,  but 
in  persons  of  highly  excitable  neurotic  temperament,  it  may  become 
excessive.  The  process  of  labour  calls  for  unusual  discharges  of 
central  nerve  energy  under  the  reflex  stimulus  of  the  pelvic  nerves. 
In  preparation  for  this,  the  nervous  centres  acquire  an  increased 
tendency  to  discharge  energy  by  an  eccentric  stimulus.  When  any 
morbid  tendency  exists,-  which  at  other  times  may  remain  in  abey- 
ance, there  is  undue  instability  of  the  centres,  and  the  discharges 
may  take  a  morbid  form,  such  as  hysterical  manifestation,  neuralgia, 
vomiting,  or  convulsions. 

Nausea  and  vomiting. — The  well-known  morning  sickness, 
which  is  generally  chiefly  observed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
months,  and  passes  off  in  the  later  months,  has  been  already 
described  among  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  But  in  some  cases  the 
neurosis  takes  a  much  more  severe  form.  The  vomiting  may  not 
be  limited  to  the  morning,  but  occur  at  all  times  in  the  day,  and 
it  may  persist  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.    In  extreme  cases 
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all  food  taken  may  be  quickly  rejected.    There  may  also  be  in 
destroyed SUCh  &  C°nthlUal  feeUng  °f  nau8ea  tbat  aU  aPPetite  « 
Causation.—  The  disorder  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reflex 
neuroses  associated  with  the  increased  irritability  of  nervous  centres 
The  special  source  of  irritation  appears  to  be  the  stretching  of  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus  in  consequence  of  its  growth.    Thus  vomitings 
more  marked  in  primiparae,  in  whom  the  resistance  to  expansion  may 
be  presumed  greater;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be  excessive 
m  cases  where  there  has  been  an  unusually  rapid  expansion,  such 
as  those  of  twin  pregnancy,  hydrops  amnii,  or  vesicular  mole. 
Again,  vomiting  is  sometimes  found  to  cease  when  the  foetus  dies, 
although  it  is  retained  for  a  time  within  the  uterus.    The  cause 
cannot,  however,  be  passive  distension  by  the  ovum,  since  the  ovum 
does^  not  completely  fill  the  uterus  in  the  months  during  which 
vomiting  is  most  marked.    Women  who  suffer  severely  in  this  way 
are  generally  those  of  highly  susceptible  neurotic  temperament. 
Frequently  they  have  previously  suffered  from  some  uterine  disturb- 
ance, such  as  dysinenorrhoea.  Some  authorities  have  ascribed  the  cause 
of  excessive  vomiting  in  pregnancy  to  special  morbid  conditions  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  such  as  anteflexion,  or  inflammation  and  erosion  of  the 
cervix.     Erosion  of  the  cervix,  however,  is  more  common  in  multi- 
para, as  the  result  of  previous  parturition,  while  vomiting  is  more 
marked  in  primiparae.    None  of  these  explanations  can  be  accepted 
as  being  generally  true.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  neurosis 
may  be  aggravated  by  any  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  which 
would  render  the  uterine  nerves  more  susceptible  to  irritation, 
whether  this  be  previous  endo-metritis  or  metritis,  inflammation  of 
cervix,  grave  displacement,  such  as  retroversion  or  retroflexion,  or 
any  other  condition.    For  instance,  vomiting  is  sometimes  relieved 
upon  the  replacement  of  a  retroverted  gravid  uterus.    But  such  a 
case  is  exceptional,  both  among  instances  of  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  and  among  those  of  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 

In  some  instances  painful  emotion  or  sudden  mental  shock  is 
the  starting-point  of  a  very  severe  kind  of  vomiting.  In  other 
cases,  the  tendency  to  vomiting  due  to  chronic  dyspepsia,  especially 
that  produced  by  alcoholism,  or  Bright's  disease,  is  added  to  the 
effect  of  pregnancy,  and  greatly  aggravates  it. 

In  some  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
terminates  fatally,  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  liver  and  kidneys  lias 
been  described  as  discovered  post  mortem.  On  this  ground  it  lias 
been  supposed  that  such  fatal  cases  of  vomiting  are  altogether 
different  in  their  nature  and  causation  from  the  milder  degree  of 
the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.    It  may  be,  however,  even  in  such 
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cases,  the  same  causation  may  be  at  work,  but  that  the  degeneration 
of  viscera  predisposes  to  the  fatal  result. 

Symptoms  and  course.— In  some  cases,  although  the  vomiting  is 
excessively  distressing,  yet  the  general  nutrition  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  much.  This  is  especially  the  case  wben  the  vomiting  is  not 
continued  throughout  the  whole  day.  In  more  severe  cases  symp- 
toms of  starvation  appear.  The  patient  becomes  emaciated  and  weak, 
the  tongue  glazed  and  irritable,  the  urine  scanty,  the  breath  foetid, 
and  often  there  is  a  want  of  sleep.  In  the  later  stages  elevation  of 
temperature  or  delirium  may  occur.  In  some  cases  the  urine 
becomes  albuminous.  The  depravation  of  the  blood  and  general 
weakness  predispose  to  septicaemia,  which  is  liable  to  arise  after 
either  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion.  Spontaneous  abortion  is 
apt  to  be  deferred  until  the  patient  is  almost  moribund,  and  does 
not  then  save  her  life.  If  it  occurs  before  symptoms  are  very  grave, 
she  generally  quickly  recovers. 

Prognosis. — Cases  which  endanger  life  are  very  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  women  who  suffer,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  so  excessively  uncommon.  McClintock  collected  nearly 
50  fatal  cases  ;  Gueniot  46  ;  R.  Barnes  had  himself  seen  9.  When 
the  pulse  rises  above  120,  when  delirium  occurs,  or  diarrhoea  super- 
venes at  a  severe  stage,  the  danger  is  great. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  in  which  simply  the  ordinary  morning 
sickness  is  unusually  troublesome,  it  is  important  that  the  patient 
should  take  a  little  food  before  getting  Tip.  This  relieves  the  exhaus- 
tion which  may  promote  the  instability  of  the  nerve  centres,  and 
gives  the  stomach  occupation  in  a  right  direction. 

Constipation,  when  it  exists,  should  be  treated.  When  there  is 
a  foul  tongue,  a  dose  of  calomel  occasionally  is  of  service,  and  bis- 
muth with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  with 
calumba  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  given  before  food.  Often  au 
acid  with  a  vegetable  bitter  after  food  *  assists  digestion  and  relieves 
vomiting.  If  any  special  lesion,  such  as  granular  inflammation  of 
the  cervix,  exists,  the  effect  of  local  treatment  to  it  should  be  tried. 
Thus  occasional  painting  of  the  cervix  with  concentrated  tincture 
of  iodine  is  often  beneficial.  Retroversion  or  retroflexion  of  the 
gravid  uterus  should  be  remedied,  whether  there  is  vomiting  or 
not.  Drugs  innumerable  have  been  recommended,  and  not  un- 
Erequently  all  are  found  to  fail.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
effervescing  mixtures  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  pepsine  or  ingluvin 
alter  meals,  oxalate  of  cerium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  creasote,  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  vinum  ipecacuanhas 

*  Acid  nitro-hydrochlor.  dil.  ii\xv. ;  Tinct.  Gentian,  co.  3j.;  Aq.  ad  sj. 
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in  doses  of  one  minim  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  tincture  of 
iodine  m  amum  doses,  compound  pyroxylic  spirit  in  five  mini 
doses,  caffeine,  nitrite  of  amyl  by  inhalation.    Among  the 
likely  to  be  useful  are  remedies  which  are  found  to  be  °of  value  i 
sea-sickness,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses,  and  nitro- 
glycerme  ni  tablets,  containing  each  rhy  grain.    Iced' champagne 
mth  milk      sometimes  retained,  but  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
tendency  to  alcoholism,  recourse  to  alcohol  as  a  remedy  should  be 
checked,  since  it  aggravates  the  complaint. 

In  severe  cases  position  and  diet  should  be  speciaUy  attended  to. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  recumbent,  and  liquid  nourishment 
should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  only  a  spoonful  at  a  time.  Iced 
milk  with  soda-water  or  barley-water,  or  meat  jelly,  may  be  tried 
Brands  essence  of  beef  is  often  retained  when  milk  is  rejected. 
Barft  s  kreochyle  is  also  valuable.    Being  peptonised,  it  is  quickly 
absorbed,  even  when  nothing  can  be  retained  long  in  the  stomach 
*iiteen  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  given  by  rectum,  or  a  small 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  and  atropia,  are  often  useful  • 
but,  with  a  patient  susceptible  to  morphia,  this  may  rather  do  harm' 
bulphate  of  atropia,  ^  grain,  given  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
sometimes  appears  to  be  of  more  use  than  any  other  remedy.  In 
other  cases  small  doses  of  morphia  given  by  the  mouth,  and  repeated 
whenever  vomited,  prove  of  great  use.    Counter-irritation  over  the 
stomach  sometimes  does  good,  and  some  recommend  Chapman's 
spinal  ice-bag,  applied  to  the  cervical  vertebra?.    The  patient  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  much  emaciated  before  recourse  is  had 
to  nutrient  enemata.    These  should  either  consist  of  artificially 
digested  food,  or  pancreatic  extract  should  be  added  to  them  to  pro- 
cure digestion  in  the  rectum.* 

The  most  radical  treatment  is  of  course  the  induction  of  abortion. 
But  before  having  recourse  to  this,  if  danger  is  not  too  extreme,  it 
is  often  worth  while  to  try  the  plan  recommended  by  the  late 
Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich,  namely,  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal. 
If  the  cervical  canal  is  already  somewhat  patulous,  this  may  be 
effected  by  pressing  the  index-finger  into  it ;  if  not,  metallic  bougies 
may  be  passed  into  the  canal,  but  not  farther  than  just  up  to  the 
internal  os.  This  remedy  must  be  regarded  as  an  empirical  one. 
The  only  rational  explanation  of  it  is,  that  the  uterine  tension  acts 
especially  on  the  nerves  about  the  internal  os,  and  that  its  effect  is 
diminished  by  partial  dilatation  of  that  orifice.    Since  any  effectual 

*  Mix  equal  parts  of  hot  thick  water-gruel  and  cold  milk.  Add  Benger's  Liquor 
Pancreaticus  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  gr.  v.  to  giv.  of  the  mixture,  with  which  an 
egg  may  also  be  beaten  up.  If  these  enemata  are  not  retained,  use  solid  peptone  sup- 
positories. 
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dilatation  of  the  cervix  has  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  on  abortion, 
this  treatment  should  only  be  adopted  when  the  case  is  serious 
enough  to  justify  such  a  risk  ;  and  it  should  therefore  be  preceded 
by  a  consultation. 

Abortion  should  be  induced  only  when  the  mother's  life  is 
endangered.  It  is  often  necessary  to  resist  the  desire  of  the  patient 
herself,  who  may  be  greatly  wearied  by  the  vomiting,  and  perhaps 
may  prefer  not  to  have  a  living  child.  If,  however,  the  pulse,  the 
tongue,  and  the  degree  of  emaciation  denote  danger,  interference 
should  not  be  put  off  too  long  ;  otherwise  it  may  fail  to  save  life, 
and  the  patient  may  sink  from  exhaustion  or  septicaemia  shortly 
after  the  abortion  is  completed.  It  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  rule 
that,  for  the  protection  of  the  medical  man  himself,  a  consultation 
should  be  held  before  this  step  is  decided  upon.  If  the  operation  is 
not  undertaken  too  late,  cessation  of  the  vomiting  generally  soon 
follows,  and  may  be  attained  even  before  the  uterus  is  completely 
emptied.  The  method  of  procedure  in  inducing  abortion  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Other  digestive  disturbances. — Besides  vomiting,  other 
forms  of  digestive  disturbance,  such  as  pyrosis,  heartburn,  and 
flatulence,  are  common.  Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  set  up,  and  this 
may  call  for  treatment,  especially  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  lead 
to  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  more  common  tendency  is  to 
constipation,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  enlarged  uterus  mechanically 
interfering  with  intestinal  movements.  Laxatives  will  be  required, 
especially  if  the  patient  suffers  from  varicose  veins,  or  swelling  of 
the  feet,  conditions  which  are  aggravated  by  constipation.  The 
pill  recommended  at  p.  287  may  be  taken  at  night  when  required,  or 
a  moderate  dose  of  the  compound  liquorice  powder,  or  a  small  dose 
of  saline.    Sometimes  enemata  are  found  preferable  to  aperients. 

Salivation. — Salivation  is  a  somewhat  rare  neurosis,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  only  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  but  exhausting 
by  its  profusion.  It  may  be  combined  with  vomiting,  and,  like 
vomiting,  it  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  months.  It  is  apt  to  resist  remedies.  Astringent  mouth 
washes,  tannin  lozenges,  and  the  like,  may  be  tried ;  also  iodide  of 
potassium,  for  its  influence  upon  gland  activity,  or  belladonna,  for 
its  special  effect  on  the  salivary  glands.  Subcutaneous  injections  of 
atropia  near  the  glands  have  been  recommended. 

Anaemia. — A  certain  degree  of  poorness  of  the  blood  in  red 
corpuscles  is  the  ordinary  rule  in  pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases  the 
degree  of  anaemia  becomes  excessive,  especially  when  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  by  vomiting  and  other  digestive  disturbances. 
Anaemic  bruits  are  heard  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the 
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uterine  souffle  becomes  unusually  loud.  The  watery  condition 
of  the  blood  may  lead  to  oedema,  in  the  absence  of  any  albumi- 
nuria. This  oedema  extends  to  face  and  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
but  is  much  more  marked  in  parts  where  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  veins  is  also  operative,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  legs  and  vulva. 
In  rare  cases  the  anamiia  assumes  the  character  which  has  been 
termed  "  pernicious,"  and  tends  to  a  fatal  result.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  such  cases  have  ended  in  death,  even  when  pregnancy 
has  been  brought  to  a  premature  close,  spontaneously  or  artificially. 

Treatment.—  The  first  principle  in  treatment  is  to  improve  the 
general  condition  by  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  diet,  especially 
meat,  when  it  can  be  taken.  When  practicable,  the  digestive 
powers  should  also  be  stimulated  by  a  due  amount  of  fresh  air  and 
gentle  exercise.  Iron  should  be  given  without  hesitation  ;  reduced 
iron,  if  the  vegetable  salts  are  not  easily  tolerated.  In  cases  in 
which  iron  fails  to  do  good,  arsenic,  manganese,  or  phosphorus  in 
addition  has  been  recommended.  In  rare  and  extreme  cases,  induc- 
tion of  abortion  or  premature  labour  may  be  called  for.  When  the 
anaemia  appears  to  have  the  progressive  or  pernicious  character,  this 
step  should  not  be  too  long  deferred. 

Neuralgia. — Neuralgic  pain  is  common  in  pregnancy,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  partly  a  reflex  neurosis,  partly  the  result  of  anaemia 
or  impaired  nutrition.  In  the  case  of  toothache,  it  often  results 
from  the  fact  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  liable  to  occur  durino- 
pregnancy.  Besides  faceache,  the  most  common  neuralgias  are 
headache  and  mammary  and  intercostal  pain. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  carious  teeth,  extraction  or  stopping, 
according  to  circumstances,  should  not  be  deferred  on  account  of 
the  pregnancy.  For  simple  neuralgia,  iron  and  quinine  are  the  most 
valuable  drugs.  The  latter  may  often  be  given  in  large  doses. 
Opium  and  morphia  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  the 
immediate  relief  of  toothache  or  facial  neuralgia,  tincture  of  gel- 
semium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims.  Outward 
applications,  such  as  linimentum  aconiti,  are  often  useful. 

Cough.,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  syncope. — Cough  in 
pregnancy  is  frequently  of  a  spasmodic  and  reflex  character,  like 
that  which  occurs  in  hysterical  subjects.  Dyspnoea  and  palpitation, 
in  the  absence  of  any  cardiac  affection,  may  be  partly  reflex,  and 
partly  the  result  of  anaemia.  Dyspnoea  in  the  later  months 
generally  depends  in  part  upon  the  downward  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  being  limited,  although  the  actual  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  now  known  not  to  be  diminished  in  pregnancy.  Syncope  in 
pregnancy  often  does  not  mean  actual  failure  of  the  heart,  but  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  the  apparent  fainting  which  is  closely  allied 
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to  hysteria.  There  is  a  semi-unconscious  condition,  which  may  last 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  no  grave  alteration  of  the  pulse. 

Treatment. — If  drugs  are  required  for  the  cough,  antispasmodics, 
such  as  belladonna  and  bromide  of  potassium,  should  be  given. 
For  the  other  neuroses  above  mentioned,  good  diet  and  tonic 
treatment,  especially  iron,  are  the  chief  remedies.  If  there  is 
dyspnoea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  clothing  is  loose  enough. 
For  attacks  of  "fainting,"  alcohol  should  be  avoided,  but  ether  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  given.  Anti-hysterical  reme- 
dies, such  as  valerian,  may  also  be  tried. 

Eruptions. — Various  eruptions  appear  occasionally  to  have  a 
causal  relation  with  pregnancy,  as  they  do  sometimes  with  disturb- 
ances of  uterus  and  ovaries  apart  from  pregnancy.  The  chief  of 
these  are  acne,  eczema  herpes,  and  urticaria.  A  special  title  of 
"  herpes  gestationis "  has  been  given  to  an  eruption  of  groups  of 
vesicles  on  the  limbs  and  buttocks.*  A  more  severe  form  of  this, 
becoming  pustular,  and  in  several  cases  ending  fatally,  "  impetigo 
herpetiformis,"  has  been  described  by  Hebra.t  The  treatment  of 
these  eruptions  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

Pruritus.— In  rare  cases  general  pruritus  of  the  skin  exists  as 
a  neurosis.  Pruritus  of  the  vulva  is  comparatively  common.  It  is 
promoted  by  the  local  venous  congestion,  but  most  frequently  has 
a  starting  point,  either  in  some  eczema  of  the  part  affected,  or 
in  the  irritation  of  an  acrid  leucorrhceal  discharge  from  cervix  or 
vagina. 

Treatment.— In  pruritus  of  the  vulva,  any  source  of  leucorrhcea 
should  be  treated,  and  the  syringe  used  frequently  to  wash  away 
the  discharge.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely.  As 
lotions  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  affected  surface,  solution  of 
borax  (gr.  x.  ad  gj.),  the  liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  di].,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (gr.  ij. — iv.  ad  jj.),  and  especially  one  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  (gr.  ij.  ad  Jj.)  may  be  tried.  Glycerine  ($j.  ad  «.), 
and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  ij.  ad  gj.),  or  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  (5ss.  ad  %].),  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  may  also  be  added 
for  greater  sedative  effect.  When  the  irritating  effect  of  leucorrhcea 
seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  trouble,  the  vulva  may  be  protected 
with  vaseline  to  which  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  xxx.  ad  Jj.)  and  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  x.  ad  may  be  added.  An  ointment  of 
quinine  (gr.  xxx.  ad  Jj.),  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Chorea.— Chorea  is  not  a  common  complication  of  pregnancy, 
but,  after  the  age  of  childhood,  it  is  relatively  much  commoner  iii 
conjunction  with  pregnancy  than  apart  from  it,  so  that  there  is  no 

*  Bulkley  in  Amor.  Journ.  of  Obstet.,  Vol.  VI. 
+  "Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  1872.   No.  48. 
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doubt  that  pregnancy  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause.  Hence  the 
occurrence  of  chorea  in  a  young  woman  should  always  raise  the 
question  whether  pregnancy  exists.  Not  only  does  pregnancy  pre- 
dispose to  chorea,  but  the  very  grave  or  fatal  cases  of  chorea  recorded 
have  been  frequently  those  associated  with  pregnancy ;  and,  in 
general,  with  this  complication,  the  disease  is  much  more  likely 
to  prove  very  severe  as  regards  the  violence  of  the  motions,  to  lead 
to  bodily  wasting  or  paresis,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  mental 
disturbance,  leading  on,  in  some  cases,  even  to  mania.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  much  more  seriously  than  the  ordinary  chorea 
of  children. 

The  immediate  and  essential  cause  of  the  chorea  of  pregnancy, 
as  of  chorea  in  general,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  pregnancy  promotes  the  disease  in  two  ways,  first, 
as  a  cause  of  reflex  irritation,  and  secondly,  by  impoverishment  of 
the  blood.  The  element  of  mental  emotion,  well  known  as  an 
occasional  starting  point  of  chorea,  is  also  added  in  some  cases,  as 
when  an  unmarried  girl  has  become  pregnant.  Those  who  suffer 
from  chorea  in  pregnancy  are  generally  young  primipara;,  who 
have  either  suffered  from  the  disease  as  children,  or  have  an  here- 
ditary tendency  to  neuroses. 

Prognosis. — Spiegelberg  *  gives  the  mortality  as  23  out  of  84  ■]* 
cases  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  slight  cases  are  not  so  likely 
to  have  been  recorded  as  the  severe.  When  severe,  the  disease  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  produce  spontaneous  abortion.  In  many 
instances  recovery  has  quickly  followed,  but,  in  a  notable  propor- 
tion, abortion  has  only  occurred  at  an  extreme  stage,  and  death  has 
followed  shortly  after.  Thus,  according  to  Barnes'  statistics,^  out 
of  51  cases,  spontaneous  abortion  occurred  in  39 -2  per  cent.,  but  in 
9-8  per  cent.,  or  one  quarter  of  these,  death  followed  notwith- 
standing. Of  two  patients  in  whom  artificial  abortion  was  induced, 
one  died,  and  one  recovered.  The  associations  with  rheumatism, 
with  a  systolic  cardiac  bruit,  and  with  vegetations  on  the  cardiac 
valves,  found  in  fatal  cases,  have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
chorea  of  pregnancy  as  in  that  of  ordinary  chorea. 

Treatment. — Chorea  during  pregnancy  is  less  influenced  than 
usual  by  drugs.  The  most  important  point  is  to  maintain  nutrition 
and  use  tonic  treatment,  especially  iron.  When  movements  are 
very  violent,  direct  sedatives  may  be  called  for,  such  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral,  opium,  or  morphia,  and  even  inhalation  of 
chloroform.    When  danger  is  indicated  by  great  emaciation  and 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshtilfe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  240.  _ 
+  Eighty  of  these  are  taken  from  Schweehten's  dissertations,  "  Ueber  Chorea  Gravi- 
darum."  Halle,  1876.  t  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  X. 
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rapid  pulse,  when  there  is  notable  muscular  paresis,  or  mental  dis- 
turbance so  great  as  to  threaten  mania,  it  is  justifiable  to  induce 
artificial  abortion  without  waiting  till  it  is  too  late  to  cure. 

Hysteria. — In  patients  subject  to  hysterical  manifestations, 
these  are  often  increased  during  pregnancy,  and  more  especially  at 
the  time  of  labour,  under  Lhe  influence  of  pain. 

The  Insanity  of  pregnancy  will  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  puerperal  insanity,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  affection. 


Albuminuria  and  Puerperal  Convulsions,  or  Eclampsia. 

The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancy  has  been 
specially  considered  in  reference  to  its  connection  with  puerperal 
convulsions.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lever  in  1842  *  that 
m  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  albumen  in 
considerable  quantity  is  present  in  the  urine.  The  view  that  such 
convulsions  are  imemic  in  character  then  generally  gained  accept- 
ance. Of  late,  however,  some  observers  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  albuminuria  in  pregnant  and  parturient  women  is  compara- 
tively common,  while  eclampsia  is  very  rare,  and  hence  have 
depreciated  the  importance  of  the  albuminuria  as  indicating  the 
probable  imminence  of  convulsions.  The  importance  of  ursemia  in 
the  causation  of  eclampsia  has  also  been  controverted,  on  the  ground 
that  convulsions  sometimes  occur  without  albuminuria,  and  that  in 
other  cases,  the  albuminuria  only  appears  after  the  convulsions,  the 
urine  before  the  fits,  or  after  the  first  fit,  being  free  from  albumen 

Albuminuria.-The  pathology  of  the  albuminuria  will  be 

Zwlrt  m  ^  inStanCe'  and  that   0f  tbe  --^io- 


Causation.-Several  different  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to 
the  causation  of  the  albuminuria.    These  are  not  fiecessarHv  to  be 
regarded  as  rival  explanations,  for,  while  some  of  them      J  to  be 
^adequate  taken  by  themselves,  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases 
two  or  more  causes  combine  to  influence  the  kidneys  7  ' 

the ^'grlvTd^r^Thr8?/8  PreSSUIe  UP°n  the  renal  veins 

uie  ftravia  uterus.    This  will  cause  some  venous  conation  ^  «i« 

kidneys,  and  render  them  more  vulnerable  to  causes^  nXmma 

Nation1  Itt"  riC°VemS  18  -revulnerarltuTo" 
ulceration     It  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  by  itself.    It  is  true  that 


Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1812. 
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only,  disappearing  when  pressure  is  taken  off,  while  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy,  when 
notable  in  degree,  there  is  generally  actual  nephritis.  Albuminuria 
may  also  occur  in  the  early  months,  before  pressure  on  the  renal 
veins  can  exist. 

2.  The  second  cause  is  also  a  mechanical  one,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  ureters.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  kidneys  will  have  to  secrete  against  a  higher  pressure  than 
usual,  and  may  find  their  task  therefore  more  difficult.  This  cause 
may  operate  while  the  uterus  is  still  mainly  in  the  pelvis.  For  it 
is  known  to  pathologists  that,  from  the  pressure  of  fibroid  tumours, 
even  of  moderate  size,  the  ureters  are  often  found  dilated  ;  and  there 
is  some  direct  evidence  that  this  is  a  vera  causa,  for  out  of  32  fatal 
cases  of  eclampsia  Lohlein  found  that  in  8,  or  25  per  cent.,  dilata- 
tion of  one  or  both  ureters  was  recorded  at  the  autopsy.  An  im- 
portant ground  for  the  conclusion  that  mechanical  pressure  in  one  or 
both  of  these  modes  is  often  an  element  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that 
albuminuria  and  eclampsia  are  much  commoner  in  primiparse,  in 
whom  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  greater. 

3.  The  third  cause  is  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the 
kidneys  by  their  having  to  excrete  the  waste  products  from  foetus 
and  enlarged  uterus.  Although  the  bulk  of  these  latter  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  yet  activity  of  growth  may  be  accompanied 
by  active  formation  of  waste  products,  and,  if  the  kidneys  are 
naturally  weak,  and  barely  equal  to  their  work  before,  this  addition 
may  just  disturb  the  balance,  especially  when  added  to  mechanical 
causes  of  embarrassment. 

4.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  increased  arterial  tension  which  is 
usual  in  pregnancy.  This  will  increase  any  tendency  which  may 
exist  to  exudation  or  out-wandering  of  leucocytes  into  the  kidney 
tissue.  Great  disturbances  of  the  kidney  circulation  must  also  occur 
during  labour  pains.  During  a  pain,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
uterus  is  greatly  limited  ;  and  the  tension  in  the  renal  arteries, 
which  rise  from  the  abdominal  aorta  not  far  from  the  uterine 
arteries,  is  thereby  abruptly  raised.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  venous  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the  uterus  ;  and  thus 
the  arterial  and  the  venous  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  are 
at  the  same  moment  elevated.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  must 
explain  the  greater  frequency  with  which  foreign  observers  have 
discovered  a  slight  degree  of  albuminuria  during  labour  compared 
with  that  noted  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  (see  below). 
Such  albumen,  when  only  present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  without 
any  general  oedema  or  constitutional  symptoms,  is  probably  only  a 
passive  transudation.    A  similar  distur hance  of  renal  circulation,  in 
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minor  degree,  must  occur  even  during  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of 
the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  uterus. 

5.  The  fifth  possible  cause  is  one  suggested  by  Tyler  Smith, 
namely,  a  reflex  nervous  influence  starting  from  the  pregnant  uterus 
as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  disturbing  the  circulation  or  secretion 
of  the  kidneys,  as  those  of  the  salivary  and  thyroid  glands  are  in 
some  cases  disturbed.  This  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  verify, 
but  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable  cause,  since  there  is  a  close 
nervous  connection  between  the  kidneys  and  pelvic  organs,  as  is 
often  shown  by  the  sudden  copious  secretion  of  urine  in  hysterical 


women. 


6.  A  recent  theory  of  the  causation  of  the  form  of  albuminuria 
associated  with  eclampsia  is  that  it  is  dependent  upon  a  special  form 
of  micrococcus.  Cultures  of  this  microbe  have  been  obtained  by 
Blanc  from  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  product,  if  injected 
into  rabbits,  not  only  gives  rise  to  albuminuria,  but  has  a  direct 
effect  in  inducing  convulsions.  There  may  thus  be  a  double  causa- 
tion of  the  convulsions,  the  direct  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
the  products  of  the  microbe,  and  the  secondary  effect  produced 
through  the  lesion  of  the  kidneys. 

7.  Another  modern  theory  is  that  the  toxaemia  which  produces 
both  the  nephritis  and  the  eclampsia  is  the  result  of  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  placenta,  a  toxin  resulting  from  which  passes  into 
the  general  circulation.  On  this  ground  the  earliest  possible  induc- 
tion of  labour  is  advocated  as  a  remedy.  This  theory  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  since  the  microbes  may  gain  access 
through  the  placenta.  Other  observers,  however,  deny  the  presence 
either  of  microbes  or  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  placenta  as 
constant  phenomena  in  eclampsia,  and  these  theories  have  not  been 
generally  accepted. 

Frequency  of  albuminuria.— Bather  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  given  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  albuminuria  exists  in 
pregnant  women,  without  any  other  morbid  sign  appearing.  Some 
foreign  observers  make  it  appear  to  be  a  common  occurrence.  Thus 
B lot ,  Litzman,  Petit,  and  Hypolitte  have  published  observations  in 
winch  they  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  women  during  or  just  after  labour.  During  the  ninth  month! 
before  the  onset  of  labour,  albumen  was  found  in  about  14  per 


On  the  other  hand,  albuminuria,  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  does  not  seem  so  common  in 

hi  TXTy-  ■  °Ut  °f  200  °aSea  b  thQ  Glly'S  hospital  Charity,  in 
which  the  urine  was  tested  about  the  time  of  labour,  albumen  was 
found  m  only  four,  and  two  of  these  appeared  to  be  cases  of  chront 
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Blight's  disease.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact,  that  the 
foreign  observers  used  more  delicate  tests,  and  so  recorded  very 
slight  traces  of  albumen.  Such  a  degree  of  albuminuria  stands 
widely  apart  from  that  usually  associated  with  eclampsia,  for  in  that 
albumen  is  generally  present  in  large  proportion. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  albumen  be  found  in 
urine  passed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  observation  must  be  confirmed 
by  testing  some  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  catheter ;  otherwise 
the  albumen  may  be  due  to  some  admixture  of  vaginal  secretion. 
It  is  probable  that  slight  traces  of  albumen  are  often  due,  not  to 
any  kidney  affection,  but  to  a  slight  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  Avhich 
is  not  uncommon  in  pregnancy.  In  other  cases,  especially  if  occur- 
ring quite  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  during  labour  only,  they  may 
result  from  slight  mechanical  transudation  under  pressure  without 
any  nephritis. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  nephritis  associated  with  eclampsia, 
as  will  shortly  be  explained,  appears  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  a 
quite  recent  attack.  Usually  only  a  slight  amount  of  general  cedenia, 
which  commonly  has  escaped  notice,  precedes  the  convulsive  attack. 
But  women  who  have  had  eclampsia  in  their  first  pregnancy  some- 
times have  a  recurrence  or  increase  of  albuminuria  in  successive 
pregnancies,  and  the  tendency  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  when 
thus  chronic  or  repeated,  seems  to  be  towards  the  production  of  the 
granular  kidney  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  affection  of  the  eyes 
which  is  common  in  such  cases  confirms  this  conclusion.  Retinal 
haemorrhages  and  white  spots  of  retinitis  are  seen,  similar  to  those 
usually  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Pre-existing 
Bright's  disease  is  generally  aggravated  by  pregnancy.  Frequently 
the  extent  of  the  oedema  indicates  that  the  interstitial  nephritis,  if 
any,  which  exists,  is  complicated  bymore  or  less  acute  tubal  nephritis. 
The  oedema  is  also  aggravated  by  the  tendency  to  hydraemia  usual 
in  pregnancy,  and  also  by  the  effect  of  pressure.  Hence  it  some- 
times becomes  very  extreme  in  the  lower  limbs,  vulva,  and  lower 
part  of  abdomen.  A  very  marked  cedema  of  the  vulva  generally 
means  albuminuria,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  pressure. 

The  more  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease  does  not  so  frequently 
lead  to  eclampsia  as  the  recent  and  usually  unobserved  attack. 
Seyfert  records  that  out  of  over  70  cases  in  which  women  suffering 
from  Bright's  disease  became  pregnant,  only  two  had  convulsions. 
Hofmeier  records  that  out  of  46  cases  of  the  more  chronic  form  of 
nephritis  in  pregnancy,  one  third  of  the  patients  had  convulsions. 

Besides  eclampsia  and  impairment  of  sight,  the  nephritis  of 
pregnancy  involves  another  danger,  namely,  that  of  paralysis. 
Paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  facial  paralysis  are  apt  to  occur  in 
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pregnancy,  paraplegia  being  the  commonest  ;  and,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  they  are  associated  with  albuminuria.  Deafness, 
or  injury  to  other  special  nerves,  may  arise  in  the  same  way.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  retina,  the  cause  may  probably  be  either  local 
hemorrhages  or  inflammatory  deposits.  In  most  cases  recovery  or 
improvement  takes  place  after  delivery. 

The  milder  symptoms  usual  in  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  dizziness,  and  vomiting.  There  is  an  unusual 
proneness  to  the  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state,  such  as  septicaemia, 
cellulitis,  and  mania,  and  probably  also  to  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

In  the  chronic  nephritis  of  pregnancy  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  abortion,  which  appears  generally  the  result  of  the  prior  death 
of  the  foetus,  or  to  premature  labour  with  a  still-born  child.  Thus 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  eclampsia  has  occurred  at  the  first 
pregnancy,  the  albumen  has  disappeared  or  greatly  diminished  in 
the  intervals  of  pregnancy,  but  a  series  of  pregnancies  have 
followed,  each  terminated  by  the  death  and  subsequent  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  the  albuminuria,  accompanied  by  affection  of  the  eyes, 
having  recurred  with  each  pregnancy.  The  only  explanation 
possible  appears  to  be,  either  that  the  foetus  perishes  from  insuffi- 
cient nutrition,  or  that  it  is  directly  killed  by  a  poison  present  in 
the  blood.  The  frequent  death  of  the  child  in  eclampsia,  where  the 
nephritis  present'  is  usually  a  recent  attack,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
explanation. 

Treatment. — Very  slight  traces  of  albumen,  in  the  absence  of  any 
symptoms,  appear  to  be  of  little  significance,  especially  if  observed 
only  in  the  ninth  month,  or  during  or  just  after  actual  labour.  If, 
however,  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  considerable,  if  casts  are 
present,  or  if  there  is  general  oedema  or  other  constitutional 
symptoms,  treatment  is  called  for.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
acting  freely,  both  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  arterial  tension,  and 
with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  some  waste  products  by  that  channel. 
The  kidneys  should  also  be  flushed  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
impairment  of  excretory  power  by  the  choking  of  the  tubes  with 
epithelium.  The  best  diuretic  for  this  purpose  is  water,  but 
salines,  such  as  acetate  of  potash,  may  also  be  given.  In  recent  and 
acute  attacks  of  nephritis  advantage  has  been  found  from  a  diet 
which  gives  the  kidney  as  little  work  as  possible  in  excreting 
nitrogenous  material.  This  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  diet 
consisting  of  milk  and  starchy  material,  such  as  corn-flour,  sago, 
arrowroot,  &c,  alone.  In  chronic  cases,  according  to  the  modem 
view,  it  is  better  not  to  restrict  the  diet  too  much,  but  to  give  a  fair 
amount  of  meat.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  beef  tea  or  meat  extracts.    Iron  should  be  given  in  the  more 
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chronic  cases  when  there  is  anaamia.  Turkish  baths  may  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin.  When  albuminuria  comes  on 
first  m  the  later  months  in  a  primipara,  especially  if  urine  is  scanty 
albumen  copious,  and  there  is  headache  or  affection  of  vision,  watch 
must  be  kept  for  the  outbreak  of  convulsions.  Full  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium  may  be  given  as  a  prophylactic,  and  chloral  may  be 
added  if  premonitory  signs  are  very  marked. 

If  there  is  much  oedema  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  if  the 
proportion  of  albumen  is  large,  and  increases  notwithstanding  treat- 
ment, premature  labour  may  be  induced.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able m  the  case  of  a  primipara,  the  child  being  viable.  There  is  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  eclampsia  if  labour  is  brought  on  than  if 
the  kidney  disease  is  left  to  become  aggravated.  It  is  justifiable 
even  to  induce  abortion,  after  a  consultation,  if  grave  symptoms  are 
present,  especially  serious  damage  to  the  retina,  or  paralysis. 

_  Eclampsia. — Puerperal  convulsions,  or  eclampsia,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  hysterical  convulsions,  and  from  convulsions 
set  up  by  lesions  of  the  brain  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  The  disease  is  also  distinct  from  true  epileptic  fits, 
occurring  casually  in  pregnancy,  labour,  or  the  puerperal  state. 

The  epileptic  tendency,  however,  appears  sometimes  to  lead  to 
actual  eclampsia. 

Clinical  history  and  symptoms. — Sometimes  the  attack  comes  on 
without  any  premonitory  signs  having  been  observed,  the  patient 
having  been  about,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health.  More 
frequently  there  are  premonitory  signs,  especially  severe  headache, 
lasting  for  at  any  rate  some  hours,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
flashes  of  light,  or  other  affection  of  the  eyes.  Other  premonitory 
signs  sometimes  observed  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  vertigo,  and 
dimness  of  sight.  Sometimes  not  only  oedema  of  the  lower  parts, 
but  some  pufiiness  of  the  face  has  been  noticed  for  a  few  days  or 
for  a  week  or  two.  Marked  oedema  of  the  vulva  is  generally  a  sign 
of  nephritis.  The  onset  of  the  convulsions  may  occur  either  during 
pregnancy,  generally  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  during  labour, 
or  after  delivery. 

The  individual  convulsion  resembles  an  epileptic  convulsion, 
except  that  the  epileptic  cry  never  occurs.  Sometimes  a  definite 
tonic  stage  is  observed,  lasting  not  more  than  a  lew  seconds.  The 
face  turns  suddenly  pale,  the  features  are  drawn  and  rigid,  the 
head  generally  drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  turned  up,  showing  the 
whites,  the  mnscles  rigid,  the  thumbs  turned  into  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  respiration  arrested.  Then  twitching  begins  at  the  face 
and  eyes,  and  extends  to  more  violent  jerking  movements  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  of  the  limbs.    The  face  becomes  livid  and 
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horribly  distorted,  the  veins  distended  from  interference  with 
respiration,  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  often  bitter,  the  breath 
escapes  with  a  hissing  sound,  and  is  accompanied  with  foam  from 
the  mouth.  At  this  stage  the  arteries  may  be  seen  beating 
violently,  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  being  ob- 
structed. 

In  other  cases  no  clear  distinction  between  tonic  and  clonic  stage 
can  be  made  out,  especially  when  the  fits  succeed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  The  fits  begin  with  twitching  of  the  face  and 
eyeballs,  and  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
seem  to  alternate.  In  the  tonic  spasms,  the  back  may  be  arched,  as 
in  opisthotonos. 

During  the  convulsions  there  is  complete  insensibility,  and  the 
pupils  do  not  act  to  light.  Urine  and  fasces  may  be  passed.  The 
clonic  stage  of  convulsion  may  last  from  half  a  minute  to  two 
minutes,  most  frequently  not  longer  than  one  minute. 

The  convulsion  is  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  a  partial  degree 
of  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing.    After  a  first  attack,  conscious- 
ness is  soon  recovered,  but  the  patient  is  more  or  less  confused, 
having  no  remembrance  of  what  has  occurred,  and  sometimes  falls 
into  a  heavy  sleep.    The  special  character  of  the  convulsions  of 
eclampsia  is  that  they  recur.    In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a 
few  fits  at  long  intervals,  and  consciousness  may  always  return  in 
the  intervals.    In  severe  cases,  the  convulsions  recur  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  100  have 
occurred.    Sometimes  they  follow  in  such  quick  succession  as  to 
appear   almost   continuous.     When   several    convulsions  have 
occurred  at  short  intervals,  coma,  more  or  less  complete,  persists 
in  the  intervals.    Breathing  is  stertorous,  the  face  congested  and 
swollen,  the  tongue  often  swollen  and  bleeding.    The  patient  is 
generally  unconscious,  unable  to  understand  when  spoken  to,  or  to 
answer,  and  remembers  nothing   afterwards    of  her  condition. 
Reflex  sensibility,  however,  is  shown  if  she  is  touched,  or  when 
labour  pains  occur.    During  the  intervals  there  is  often  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  rigidity,  with  restlessness,  more  marked  when 
a  paroxysm  is  approaching.    The  sensibility  of  the  pupils  to  light 
is  diminished.    They  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  but  generally 
are  contracted  shortly  before  and  during  a  paroxysm. 

Convulsions  may  be  induced  by  external  stimuli,  especially  by 
vaginal  examinations.  Frequently  they  are  excited  by  a  labour 
pain.  The  pain  is  first  manifested  by  the  groaning,  restless- 
ness, and  bearing  down  of  the  patient,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  to 
harden,  and  then  the  convulsion  conies  on.  The  converse  relation 
may  also  exist,  and  the  paroxysm  may  induce  a  prolonged  tetanic 
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contraction  of  the  uterus,  lasting  several  minutes  longer  than  . 
ordinary  labour  pain  *  This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  frequent 
death  of  the  foetus,  by  arresting  or  greatly  diminishing  the  circulation 
through  the  placenta.  If  the  eclamptic  attack  conies  on  during 
pie-nancy,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  cause  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  If  the  attack  is  sufficiently  severe  and  prolonged,  labour  is 
sure  to  come  on  sooner  or  later.  If  the  convulsions  come  on 
during  labour,  the  pains  of  the  second  stage  generally  progress  with 
vigour,  and  sometimes  the  child  is  rapidly  expelled.  This  ten- 
dency may  be  due  in  part  to  the  asphyxia  produced  by  the  convul- 
sions, for  asphyxia  is  well  known  to  cause  the  uterus  to  expel  its 
contents.  Frequently  the  child  is  still-born.  Among  the  causes 
tending  to  its  death  are  the  interference  with  the  mother's  respira- 
tion, and  the  prolonged  tetanic  contractions  of  the  uterus,  when 
these  occur.  But  in  some  instances  of  mild  eclampsia  during 
pregnancy,  which  passed  off  without  bringing  on  labour,  but  were 
associated  witli  copious  albumen  in  the  urine,  I  have  found  that 
the  child  died  at  the  time  of  the  convulsions,  but  was  expelled 
only  after  some  days  or  weeks.  This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  without 
eclampsia,  a  poison  circulating  in  the  mother's  blood  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  foetus. 

From  the  effect  of  repeated  convulsions,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  sometimes  small.  The  rate  may  rise  as  high  as  from  120  to 
140.  From  sphygmographic  tracings  taken  during  the  eclamptic 
state,  I  have  found  that  the  pulse  is  not  a  dicrotic  pulse  of  low 
tension,  like  the  ordinary  rapid  pidse  of  fever,  but  one  of  abnor- 
mally high  tension,  like  that  observed  in  Bright's  disease.  The 
temperature  also  rises  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  effect  of  the 
convulsions.  In  cases  not  actively  treated,  when  many  paroxysms 
occur  at  short  intervals,  it  may  rise  to  a  very  unusual  height,  such 
as  108°  or  109°.f  Any  very  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
indicates  great  danger.  The  use  of  chloroform  or  of  venesection, 
however,  appears  to  interfere  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  If  the 
convulsions  are  arrested,  or  occur  at  longer  intervals,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  again,  even  though  the  coma  continues.  This  rise  of 
temperature  is  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  in  ordinary  cases 
of  uraemia  without  convulsions,  for  then  the  temperature  tends  to 
become  sub-normal.    A  similar  rise  of  temperature  takes  place 


*  "  On  the  Behaviour  of  the  Uterus  in  Puerperal  Eclampsia,"  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks. 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.  Spiegelberg,  however,  states  it  as  his  experience  that  the 
uterus  is  never  observed  to  take  part  in  the  paroxysm. 

t  See  cases  recorded  by  Bourneville.  "  Etudes  Cliniqucs  et  Thermometriques  sur  les 
Maladies  du  Systeme  Nerveux,"  and  by  the  author,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  May  22, 1875. 
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when  a  fatal  result  follows,  in  either  sex,  from  a  series  of  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  much  resembling  eclampsia,  hut  apart  from  preg- 
nancy, and  not  associated  with  any  albuminuria  or  nephritis.  This 
effect  on  temperature  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  comatose  state 
of  the  eclamptic  patient  is  not  simply  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain 
produced  by  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  but  indicates 
actual  injury  to  the  nerve-centres  caused  by  the  eclamptic  explosions, 
an  injury  which  is  apt  to  lead  on  to  a  fatal  result. 

Causation  and  pathological  anatomy. — Eclampsia  is  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.  Its  frequency,  however,  appears  to  vary  in 
different  countries.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  occurred 
once  in  842  deliveries,  and  fatal  cases  amounted  to  one  in  3,368 
deliveries.  In  New  York  City,  from  1867  to  1875,  fatal  cases 
amounted  to  one  in  about  700  deliveries.*  The  general  estimate 
for  Europe  is  about  one  case  in  500  deliveries,  A  marked  circum- 
stance in  relation  to  the  causation  is  the  special  liability  of  primi- 
parse  to  the  disease.  In  the  Guy's  Charity  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  in  priniiparse. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  urine  is  found 
to  be  albuminous.  The  proportion  of  albumen  is  usually  large. 
Frequently  it  occupies  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  urine 
after  settling,  and  sometimes  the  urine  becomes  nearly  solid  on 
heating.  The  urine  is  not  only  albuminous,  but  frequently  also 
scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  suppressed.  Often  it  is  turbid  and 
smoky-looking  from  containing  blood.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  sufficient  to  colour  it  red.  Renal  epithelium  can  generally 
be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  not  un frequently  casts  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Herman  that,  in  eclampsia,  there 
is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted.  The 
quantity  of  urea  increases  again  in  patients  who  recover,  but  not  in 
cases  which  end  fatally.  There  is  thus  evidence  of  retention  of 
products  which  the  kidneys  should  secrete.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  urea  itself  causes  the  convulsions  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
some  substance  which  occurs  in  much  smaller  quantity,  but  is  more 
poisonous.  Thus  Diihrssen  believes  that  the  toxaemia  is  pro- 
duced by  creatin  and  creatinin,  retained  by  the  kidneys.  If  the 
patient  recovers,  the  quantity  of  albumen  generally  rapidly  lessens 
alter  delivery,  and  it  may  have  entirely  vanished  in  two  or  three 
days.  Usually,  however,  it  docs  not  entirely  disappear  for  some 
weeks.  In  some  cases  a  small  proportion  of  albumen  remains 
for  many  months  afterwards,  but  yet  eventually  disappears,  and 
does  not  necessarily  recur  in  future  pregnancies.    In  other  cases 
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the  albuminuria  remains  permanent.  In  general,  therefore  it 
may  be  said  tbat  the  albuminuria  is  not  a  passive  transudation, 
but  an  evidence  of  nephritis. 

Some  authorities  have  considered  that  the  importance  of 
albuminuria  m  connection  with  eclampsia  has  been  overrated,  and 
that  uraemic  eclampsia  is  only  one  out  of  several  common  varieties, 
therefore  since  the  albuminuria  was  first  discovered  in  the  Guy's 
Charity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  out  of  all  cases  in  that 
charity  during  the  forty  years  up  to  1875  in  which  the  urine  was 
examined,  it  was  free  from  albumen  throughout  in  only  two.  Jn 
one  of  these  the  convulsions  were  produced  by  arachnitis,  as 
verified  by  an  autopsy  ;  in  the  other  they  followed  severe  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  m  a  girl  who  had  been  seduced.  The  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  albuminuria  is  recorded 
is  forty-one,  and  there  were  several  others  in  which  the  urine  was 
suppressed,  general  oedema  was  present,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  nephritis. 

The  association  with  albuminuria  is  thus  so  general  as  to  prove 
absolutely  that  a  causal  relation  exists.  Either,  therefore,  the 
eclampsia  results  from  the  nephritis,  or  the  albuminuria  from  the 
eclampsia,  or  both  are  the  result  of  a  common  cause. 

The  following  explanation  meets  the  facts  of  the  case  most 
fully.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of  a  poison  in 
the  blood,  due  to  impaired  excretory  power  in  the  kidneys,  or 
perhaps  in  part  to  the  products  of  the  same  microbe  which  causes 
the  nephritis  (see  p.  325),  is  an  essential  element  in  the  causation. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause,  but  with  it  are  combined  the 
increased  irritability  of  the  nerve-centres  in  pregnancy  (see  p.  117), 
and  the  presence  of  a  cause  of  reflex  irritation  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  and  often  in  actual  labour  pains.    In  very  rare  cases  the 
reflex  irritation  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  convulsions  without  any 
poison  in  the  blood.     That  reflex  irritation  is  a  cause  actually 
operating  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
commence  during  actual  labour,  that  a  paroxysm  may  be  excited  by 
vaginal  examination  or  the  introduction  of  the  hand  to  operate,  and 
that  the  convulsions  frequently  subside  after  delivery.    The  combi- 
nation of  the  effect  of  a  poison*  in  the  blood  and  of  reflex  irritation 
may  be  illustrated  from  physiological  experiments.     It  is  possible 
to  give  such  a  dose  of  strychnia  to  a  frog  that  it  remains  free  from 
convulsions,  and  recovers,  if  left  perfectly  quiet.    By  touching  it, 
however,  spasms  are  excited,  and  these,  if  repeated,  will  kill  the 
frog.    It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that,  in  pregnant  women,  con- 
vulsions may  be  the  result  of  a  recent  nephritis,  whereas  in  ordinary 
Blight's  disease,  they  only  occur  in  a  late  stage  of  urcomia. 
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The  fact  that  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  pregnancy  frequently 
does  not  produce  convulsions  may  be  explained  by  two  considera- 
tions. First,  the  degree  of  albuminuria  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
impairment  of  the  excretory  power  of  the  kidney,  and  in  chronic 
nephritis  a  certain  compensatory  balance  of  excretory  power  may 
have  been  attained.  Secondly,  in  chronic  disease,  the  nerve-centres 
may  become,  in  some  measure,  tolerant  of  the  influence  of  altered 
blood.  Thus  when  after  eclampsia  in  a  first  pregnancy,  albuminuria 
recurs  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  the  eclampsia  generally  does  not 
recur. 

It  cannot  be  a  correct  explanation .  that  the  albuminuria  is  the 
consequence  of  the  convulsions.  For,  in  many  cases,  the  albu- 
minuria certainly  precedes  in  point  of  time.  And,  again,  albu- 
minuria is  not  visually  the  result  of  ordinary  epileptic  fits,  nor  even 
of  those  cases,  somewhat  resembling  eclamj)sia,  in  which  a  series  of 
epileptiform  convulsions,  in  rapid  succession,  leads  to  a  fatal  result. 
The  venous  congestion  resulting  from  the  convulsions  must,  however, 
tend  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Braxton  Hicks*  has  suggested  that  the  view  which  attri- 
butes eclampsia  to  uraemia  may  be  erroneous  on  the  ground  that 
a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  urine  examined  before 
the  outset  of  the  convulsions,  or  immediately  after  the  first  fit, 
was  free  from  albumen,  while  that  passed  a  few  hours  later  was 
highly  albuminous.  Two  of  these  cases  are  in  the  records  of  the 
Guy's  Charity.  In  one,  that  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  from 
epilepsy,  the  urine  tested  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
convulsions  was  free  from  albumen,  but  next  day  it  contained  a 
little ;  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  continued  to  increase  while 
the  patient  remained  under  observation.  In  the  second,  a  patient 
who  had  once  had  an  epileptiform  fit  after  an  attempt  at  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  mild  convulsions  came  on  three  days  after 
post-partum  haemorrhage.  The  urine  passed  before  the  convulsions 
was  free  from  albumen,  but  afterwards  the  urine  became  albu- 
minous, and  casts  were  also  found.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  was  actual  nephritis.  And  it  does  not  follow  that 
impaired  excretory  power  of  the  kidneys  did  not  precede  the 
eclampsia,  because  albuminuria  did  not  precede  it.  A  pre-albumi- 
nuric  stage  is  recognised  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  may  exist  also, 
for  a  few  hours  or  clays,  in  the  more  acute  disease.  It  is  significant 
that  both  patients  had  before  shown  their  proclivity  to  epileptiform 
fits.  They  might,  therefore,  naturally  be  thrown  into  convulsions 
more  quickly  than  other  persons  would,  at  the  very  first  commence- 
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nient  of  kidney  derangement :  and  the  convulsions  would  probablv 
again  react  upon  the  kidney  disorder. 

_    The  immediate  mechanism  by  which  the  convulsions  are  produced 
is  uncertain.    They  may  be  caused,  like  the  spasms  produced  by 
strychma,  by  the  direct  action  of  a  poison  on  the  nerve-centres! 
The  theory  of  Frenchs,  that  the  poison  is  carbonate  of  ammonia 
produced  by  decomposition  of  urea,  has  not  been  confirmed.  Since 
convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  animals  bled  to  death,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  immediate  antecedent  is  anaemia  of 
the  brain,  caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries.    Another  theory  of 
the  production  of  cerebral  anaemia,  the  Traube-Rosenstein  theory 
has  been  rather  widely  circulated.    It  was  suggested  by  Traube 
tor  ordinary  uraemic  convulsions,  and  has  been  adapted  by  Rosen- 
stem  to  the  case  of  pueqDeral  eclampsia.     The  theory  is,  that 
there  is  excessive  arterial  pressure,  combined  with  watery  blood  ; 
that  this   produces    transudation  from  the  vessels,  and  thence 
oedema  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  vessels  are  in  their  turn  com- 
pressed, being  enclosed  within  the  skull,  and  so  anaemia  of  the 
brain  is  produced,  and  consequent  convulsions.     If  this  theory 
were  true,  since  the  same  cause  of  oedema  would  operate  all  over 
the  body,  the  tendency  to  uraemic  or  puerperal  convulsions  ought 
to  be  proportional  to  the  tendency  to  general  oedema.    This  is  not 
the  fact,  for  ordinary  uraemic  convulsions  are  most  frequent  in  the 
case  of  contracted  granular  kidney,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
general  oedema  ;  and  general  oedema  is  generally  not  very  marked 
in  puerperal  eclampsia. 

Pathological  anatomy. — In  fatal  cases  of  eclampsia,  generally 
only  an  early  stage  of  tubal  nephritis  has  been  found,  and  some 
observers  have  not  detected  anything  more  than  congestion.  Braim 
however,  found  evidence  of  nephritis  in  every  one  of  seven  cases 
in  which  the  kidneys  were  examined  microscopically,  and,  in  eight 
other  cases  not  examined  microscopically,  the  appearances  to  the 
naked  eye  were  the  same.  Of  four  fatal  cases  recorded  by  Bourne- 
ville,  parenchymatous  nephritis  was  found  in  one,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  the  appearance  of  acute  tubal  nephritis  ;  namely, 
an  opaque,  swollen,  yellowish-white  cortical  substance,  and  deeply 
congested  pyramids.  Angus  Macdonald,  arguing  from  the  autopsies 
of  two  cases,  considered  the  renal  condition  to  be  a  degeneration 
rather  than  an  inflammation,  the  epithelial  cells  in  some  tubes 
behig  converted  into  a  colloid  material,  which  plugs  both  these  and 
other  tubes.* 

Certain  cerebral  conditions,  such  as  anamiia  of  the  brain  sub- 
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stance,  congestion  of  the  meninges,  and  sometimes  small  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  brain  substance,  have  been  described.  None 
of  these  are  proved  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the  convulsions,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  small  extravasations  may  have  been  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  from  hysterical  convulsions  is  easy. 
In  convulsions  set  up  by  some  gross  cerebral  lesion,  such  as 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  there  will  generally  be  accompanying  para- 
lysis, such  as  hemiplegia,  and  the  coma  will  come  on  more  suddenly. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  grave.  The  mortality  is  now 
reckoned  at  about  30  per  cent.,  and  it  was  greater  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  treatment  by  inhalation  of  chloroform.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  lost.  The  danger  is  greater,  the 
earlier  the  convulsions  begin.  In  the  Guy's  Charity,  the  mortality 
was  50  per  cent,  in  cases  which  began  before  the  onset  of  labour, 
25  per  cent,  in  those  which  began  during  labour,  and  only  8  per 
cent,  in  those  which  began  after  delivery,  the  total  mortality  being 
25  per  cent,  up  to  1875.  In  the  ten  years  18*75-1885,  however, 
the  mortality  was  only  9  per  cent.  Lohlein's*  statistics  give  a 
mortality  of  40*5  per  cent,  out  of  83  cases  which  began  before  the 
onset  of  labour.  Death  most  frequently  results  from  the  coma,  with 
exhaustion  ;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  a  paroxysm.  There  is  also  a 
predisposition  to  puerperal  disorders,  such  as  septicaemia,  pneumonia, 
and,  it  is  said,  to  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment,  for  cases  in  which  albu- 
minuria has  been  discovered,  has  been  already  considered  under  the 
head  of  Albuminuria.  When  one  or  more  convulsions  have  occurred, 
the  first  treatment  should  be  to  give  an  active  purgative.  This 
lowers  arterial  tension,  without  weakening  so  much  as  venesection, 
it  may  possibly  carry  off  some  poisonous  material  from  the  blood 
through  the  bowel,  and  it  may  sometimes  remove  one  of  the  sources 
of  reflex  irritation  in  the  shape  of  an  accumulation  in  the  bowels. 
When  the  patient  is  conscious,  any  hydragogue  purgative,  such  as 
the  Pulvis  Jalapae  Co.,  may  be  used.  If  she  is  comatose,  the 
best  plan  is  to  place  two  drops  of  croton  oil  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue. 

In  former  days  the  great  remedy  for  convulsions  was  venesection  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  remedy  does  tend  to  check  the 
convulsions,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
convulsions  imply  anaemia  rather  than  congestion  of  the  brain, 
bleeding  does  not  seem  to  be  a  rational  remedy,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  although  it  may  check  the  convulsions  for  a  time, 
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yet  the  final  effect  is  not  satisfactory.  It  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Phillips*  that  the  general  results  of  treatment  by  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  without  any  bleeding,  are  more  favourable.  The 
case  already  referred  to  (see  p.  333),  in  which  convulsions,  having  all 
the  characters  of  eclampsia,  but  without  any  albuminuria,  followed 
severe  post-partum  hasmorrhage,  shows  that  bleeding  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  stop  convulsions,  and  favours  the  view  that  extreme 
anaemia  rather  promotes  them.  Venesection  therefore  should 
generally  be  reserved  for  a  last  resort  in  cases  in  which  all  other 
means  fail  to  arrest  the  convulsions,  or  in  which  it  is  thought 
that  extreme  venous  congestion  of  lungs  would  be  relieved  by  a 
slight  depletion. 

The  administration  of  chloroform  is  the  most  valuable  remedy 
of  all.  It  has  a  great  influence  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
fits,  and  it  allows  any  necessary  manipulation  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  probability  of  exciting  a  paroxysm.  When  the  adminis- 
tration is  commenced  during  the  consecutive  coma,  this  condition  is 
generally  ameliorated.  Tha  arterial  tension  is  lowered,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  same  time  becomes  slower,  restlessness  is  diminished, 
contraction  of  the  pupils  passes  off,  and  usually  the  breathing 
becomes  less  stertorous,  and  the  venous  congestion  of  the  face 
diminishes.  Chloroform  should  always  be  administered  when  fits 
are  recurring  frequently,  when  they  leave  the  patient  comatose  in 
the  intervals,  or  when  there  is  material  elevation  of  temperature. 
At  first  the  patient  may  be  brought  pretty  fully  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug,  but  afterwards  it  may  be  given  only  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  partial  degree.  Any  premonitory  signs  of  a  paroxysm,  such 
as  increased  muscular  restlessness,  more  rapid  breathing,  or  con- 
traction of  the  pupils,  are  indications  for  giving  more  of  the  chloro- 
form, and  so,  a  fortiori,  is  the  recurrence  of  a  fit.  When  chloroform 
is  given  judiciously,  in  this  partial  degree,  the  administration  may 
be  continued  for  hours  together  without  danger.  Next  to  chloro- 
form, the  most  valuable  drugs  are  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium, 
morphia  administered  subcutaneously,  and  pilocarpine.  These  are 
most  suitable  for  mild  cases,  such  as  those  which  commence  after 
delivery  usually  prove  to  be,  and  for  those  in  which  it  is  either 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  prolonged  administration  of  chloroform, 
or  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  continue  it  longer.  Thirty  grains  of 
chloral,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium,  may 
be  'dven  either  by  mouth  or  by  enema  in  one  or  two  doses. 
Acetate  of  morphia  may  be  injected  in  a  dose  of  a  third  of  a 
grain,  and  this   may  be   repeated,  if  necessary.    The  uses  of 
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either  of  these  drugs  may  be  combined,  if  necessary,  with  the 
administration  of  chloroform. 

In  America  morphia  has  been  given  subcutaneously  in  very 
large  doses,  from  up  to  grains ;  and  as  much  as  twelve  grains 
have  been  administered  in  four  days.  Veit  and  Olshausen  in 
Germany  advocate  the  same  treatment.  Some  American  authorities 
praise  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of 
10 — 20  minims,  so  as  to  keep  the  pulse-rate  down  to  60  per  minute. 

Pilocarpine  may  be  administered  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  -i  

5  grain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  acts  favourably  by  reducing 
arterial  tension.  This  effect,  however,  is  very  much  less  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or  nitro-glycerine,  drugs  which 
do  not  appear  to  produce  an  equally  good  permanent  effect.  It  can 
therefore  only  be  accepted  as  an  empirical  result  that  pilocarpine 
appears  to  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  This 
drug  is  recommended  for  all  cases  in  which  symptoms  are  still 
threatening  when  delivery  has  been  completed,  or  when  it  is  thought 
undesirable  to  prolong  the  administration  of  chloroform.  It&is 
dangerous,  however,  to  give  it  if  the  patient  is  deeply  comatose. 
For,  if  profuse  salivation  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  the 
patient  may  become  asphyxiated  by  the  secretion  getting  into  the 
larynx  and  bronchi. 

In  the  convulsions,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tongue 
being  bitten,  as  far  as  possible.  This  may  be  clone  either  by  niacin* 
a  soft  folded  handkerchief  between  the  jaws,  so  as  to  depress  the 
tongue,  or  by  keeping  a  piece  of  cork  or  indiarubber  between  the 
molar  teeth. 

_  If  labour  has  not  commenced,  the  great  question  is  whether  to 
induce  labour  or  not.  In  mild  cases,  in  which  only  one  or  two 
or  three  fits  occur  at  wide  intervals,  and  leave  no  notable  coma  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  give  purgatives,  chloral,  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, and  put  the  patient  on  a  milk  diet,  watching  carefully  the 
proportion  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  But  if  the  case  is  at  all 
severe— and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  cases  commencing  before 
labour  are  much  the  most  dangerous  of  all-no  time  should  be 
as  m  inducing  labour,  since  nothing  exercises  so  favourable  an 
influence  as  the  completion  of  delivery  both  as  regards  the  con- 
vulsions and  the  condition  of  the  urine.  The  first  principle  is  to 
carry  out  no  manipulation  except  with  the  aid  of  chloroform  for 
lear  of  setting  up  a  paroxysm.  The  best  mode  of  induction  is  to 
Puncture  the  membranes.  This  at  once  takes  off  some  of  the  reflex 
irritation  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases 
I  have  found  this  suffice  to  stop  the  fits,  while  labour  has  not  come 
on  for  a  day  or  so.    If  the  fits  continue,  and  labour  does  Tot 
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progress,  the  os  should  be  dilated  with  hydrostatic  bags,  chloroform 
being  given  meanwhile. 

The  patient  being  already  in  labour,  the  general  principle  is  to 
accelerate  the  labour,  if  it  does  not  proceed  rapidly,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  any  violent  interference,  chloroform  being 
always  given  during  manipulations,  even  the  passing  of  a  catheter. 
The  second  stage  is  often  rapid  and  tumultuous,  but  the  first  stage 
is  apt  to  be  protracted.  If  the  labour  progresses  satisfactorily,  no 
interference  with  it  is  needed.  Otherwise  hydrostatic  bags  may  be 
used  ;  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  forceps  may  be  applied,  as 
soon  as  the  os  is  dilated  enough,  or,  if  necessary,  version  may  be 
performed  at  rather  an  earlier  stage.  In  rare  cases  craniotomy  may 
be  called  for,  especially  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  child  is  dead. 

After  delivery,  if  the  patient  is  to  recover,  the  interval  between 
the  fits  becomes  longer,  and  the  temperature  falls,  although  coma 
may  sometimes  continue  for  a  day  or  two.  Chloroform  may  still 
be  given,  if  fits  recur  frequently,  otherwise  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  the  action  of  chloral  with  bromide  of  potassium,  or 
subcutaneous  injections  of  pilocarpine  or  morphia. 

A  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  temperature,  since  a  consider- 
able elevation  of  it  is  of  the  gravest  prognosis.  If  it  rises  to  a  very 
high  point,  as  above  104°,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head,  or, 
if  necessary,  to  the  whole  body,  till  it  is  reduced.  This  may  be 
effected  by  an  ice-water  cap,*  or,  if  necessary,  by  cold  sponging. 
The  very  high  temperatures,  however,  are  rarely  observed  when  the 
fits  are  kept  in  check  by  chloroform,  or  when  venesection  is  em- 
ployed, even  though  the  result  may  be  fatal. 

Other  Disorders  produced  by  Mechanical  Causes. 

(Edema. — (Edema  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  sometimes  of  the 
vulva,  is  a  common  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
The  tendency  to  oedema  is  increased  if  there  be  antemia  in  addition. 
The  condition  is  not  of  much  consequence,  so  long  as  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  not  due,  in  part,  to  nephritis. 

Treatment. — Avoidance  of  standing  and  frequent  or  occasional  rest 
in  the  horizontal  position  should  be  enjoined.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  acting  regularly,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  pressure  on  the 
veins  by  a  loaded  rectum  or  a  sigmoid  flexure,  but  violent  or  hydra- 
gogue  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  increase  anaemia. 
If  anaemia  is  present,  iron  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Varicose  Veins. — Varix  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and 

ESther  Thornton's  ice-water  cap,  made  of  elastic  tubing,  or  Leiter's  temperature 
regulator,  made  of  metal  tubing. 
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sometimes  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  is  also  a  result  of  pressure, 
especially  in  multipara?,  when  the  veins  have  been  subject  to 
repeated  distension  from  the  same  cause.  The  increased  volume 
of  the  blood  may  have  some  influence  in  the  causation  as  well  as 
the  local  pressure.  Sometimes  thrombosis  and  phlebitis  occur  in 
the  distended  veins,  especially  those  of  the  leg.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  fatal  haemorrhage  from  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  vein 
in  the  leg,  or  laceration  by  violence  of  a  varicose  vein  of  the  vulva. 
If  a  vein  is  ruptured  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  luematoma  of 
the  vulva  is  produced.    This  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Treatment. — Varicose  veins  in  general  should  be  treated  by  keep- 
ing up  the  legs  as  much  as  possible,  administration  of  laxatives,  and 
the  use  of  elastic  stockings  or  bandages  for  the  legs.  If  phlebitis 
occurs,  the  recumbent  position  must  be  maintained,  and  anodyne 
lotions  applied.  In  the  case  of  rupture  of  a  vein,  firm  local  pres- 
sure will  arrest  the  bleeding. 

Haemorrhoids. — The  passive  congestion  from  pressure  on  the 
rectal  veins,  added  to  the  active  congestion  which  prevails  through- 
out the  pelvis,  in  consecpxence  of  the  stimulus  of  the  pregnant 
uterus,  tends  to  the  production  of  haemorrhoids.  The  tendency  is 
often  greatly  increased  by  the  constipation  which  is  so  common  in 
pregnancy.  The  fsecal  accumulation  compresses  the  litem  orrhoidal 
veins  ;  violent  straining  further  increases  the  venous  tension,  and 
may  set  up  inflammation  in  the  haemorrhoids.  A  similar  effect  may 
be  produced  from  violent  straining  in  diarrhoea,  or  from  the  action 
of  too  strong  purgatives.  Internal  haemorrhoids  are  liable  to  bleed 
m  pregnancy,  sometimes  to  a  serious  extent.  External  haemorrhoids, 
which  are  the  commoner,  often  become  inflamed,  and  cause  much 
pain  in  defecation. 

Treatment.—  The  general  treatment  is  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  but 
avoid  any  violent  purgatives.    The  laxatives  most  suitable  for  use 
in  pregnancy  have  already  been  mentioned  (see  p.  319).    Aloes,  in 
small  doses,  is  sometimes  useful,  although  in  large  doses  it  is 
specially  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  special  action  upon  the 
rectum.    If  the  piles  are  external,  the  patient  should  avoid  using 
any  paper  after  defecation,  but  instead  of  this  take  a  vessel  of  water 
and  a  small  sponge  to  the  closet,  and  wash  with  the  sponge.  The 
water  may  be  hot  if  the  piles  are  inflamed,  otherwise  cold.  For 
inflamed  external  piles,  an  ointment  consisting  of  equal  parts  Un^ 
Zmci  Oxidi,  Ung.  Phimbi  Acetat.,  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitrat.  Dilut 
may  be  used.   The  distilled  extract  of  hamamelis  (Pond's  extract  or 
iwzehne)  may  be  used  externally  undiluted,  or  may  be  injected  into 
the  rectum,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary glycerine  injection  syringe,  holding  two  drachms 
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ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Congenital  malformations  of  nterus  and  vagina. — 

The  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  rudimentary  uterine  horn,  leading  to 
rupture,  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  306).  When  the  uterus 
consists  of  one  developed  half  only  (uterus  unicornis),  and  pregnancy 
occurs  in  it,  the  course  of  pregnancy  and  labour  is  usually  normal. 
Several  varieties  occur  of  double  uterus  or  vagina.  Both  vagina  and 
uterus  may  be  double  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  265),  the  vagina  may  be 
single  and  whole  uterus  double,  the  uterus  may  have  a  single  cervix 
and  double  body  (see  Fig.  118,  p.  265),  or  the  body  may  be  only 
partially  divided.  In  all  these  conditions  pregnancy  is  possible  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  generally  goes  on  to  a  normal  termination. 
The  possibility  of  superfcetation  in  a  double  uterus  has  already  been 
considered  (see  p.  266).  Labour  may  be  retarded  when  the  uterus 
is  double,  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  wall,  from  deviation  of  the 
uterine  axis,  or  from  the  other  side  forming  an  obstruction.  In  one 
case  I  have  known  the  head  of  the  child  to  get  into  the  second  half 
of  a  double  uterus,  and  form  a  mass  in  the  pelvis,  preventing  the 
progress  of  labour,  and  necessitating  Cassarian  section,  which  was 
successfully  performed.  I  have  found  the  placenta  retained,  and 
very  difficult  to  reach,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  diverging  horn. 
From  a  similar  cause,  post-partum  haemorrhage  may  occur.  When 
the  body  of  the  uterus  is  double,  and  one  side  pregnant,  a  decidua 
is  formed  on  the  unimpregnated  side,  and  is  generally  expelled  after 
delivery.  This  may  be  the  only  sign  which  calls  attention  to  the 
i'act  of  some  abnormality  existing.  The  exact  character  of  the 
abnormality  is  best  made  out  just  after  delivery,  when  the  exterior  of 
the  uterus  can  be  easily  manipulated  through  the  relaxed  abdominal 
walls,  and  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  the  interior. 

Displacements  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina. 

Anteversion  and  anteflexion.— In  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  there  is  usually  some  increase  in  the  normal  anteflexion 
of  the  uterus,  and  its  anteversion  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  the  bladder  being  empty  or  nearly  empty,  in  consequence  of 
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the  increased  weight  of  the  fundus.  Sometimes  these  conditions  are 
exaggerated,  especially  when  the  uterus  has  been  anteverted  or  ante- 
flexed  before  impregnation.  Generally  the  symptoms  are  slight,  but 
some  irritability  of  bladder  or  rectum  may  result  from  pressure  of 
the  fundus  upon  the  former,  and  of  the  cervix  upon  the  latter.  It 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  that  anteflexion  in  early  preg- 
nancy is  the  chief  cause  of  vomiting,  and  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  lead  to  abortion,  but  these  conclusions  have  not  been  generally 
accepted.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  fundus  to  become  incarcerated  in 
anteflexion  as  it  does  in  retroflexion,  unless  some  other  morbid  con- 
dition, such  as  a  fibroid  tumour,  co-exists.  As  the  uterus  enlarges, 
the  fundus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  level  of  the  pubes. 

In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  anteversion,  generally  combined 
with  anteflexion,  appears  in  a  different  form,  and  leads  to  the  con- 
dition known  as  pendulous  belly.  It  is  generally  due  to  the  laxity 
of  the  abdominal  walls  in  multiparas.  The  heavy  fundus  hangs 
forward  over  the  pubes,  so  that  the  front  of  the  fundus  may  be  at°a 
lower  level  than  the  centre  of  the  uterus.  In  extreme  cases  the  recti 
are  widely  separated,  so  that  the  fundus  forms  a  kind  of  hernia, 
covered  only  with  skin,  fascia,  and  connective  tissue.  This  displace- 
ment is  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  head  from  lying  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  by  anv  deformity  which 
diminishes  the  space  between  the  pelvis  and  the  ribs,  so  that  there 
is  not  room  for  the  axis  of  the  uterus  to  lie  in  its  usual  position 
and  by  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebras,  which  pushes  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  forward. 

When  the  displacement  is  considerable,  there  is  difficulty  in 
walking,  dragging  pain  from  the  stretching,  sometimes  irritability 
of  the  bladder  from  the  pressure  upon  it,  sometimes  oedema  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  There  is  a  tendency  to  abnormal 
presentations  of  the  footus  from  the  altered  influence  of  gravity 

Treatment.— Little  or  no  treatment  is  usually  required  for  'ante- 
version  or  anteflexion  in  the  early  months.  Moderate  rest  in  the 
dorsal  position  may  be  employed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  hypogastric 
be  t  may  be  worn  when  the  fundus  has  begun  to  rise  above  the 
pubes.  Anteversion  pessaries  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  preg- 
nancy For  the  displacement  in  the  later  months,  a  firm  abdominal 
belt  should  be  worn,  carrying  the  fundus  backward  and  upward 

retroflexion  and  retroversion.— These  are  bv  far  the 
gravest  displacements  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  version  and  flexion  are  combined.    A  perfectly  straight 

S  which  VKrdremS  "  hardly  f0lmd'  ^  ^  fche  «  ea- 
rn which  the  displacement  is  produced  suddenly  by  violence  or 

strain.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  version  and,  in  others,  the 
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flexion  is  the  prominent  element.  Retroflexion  entirely  without 
retroversion  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  for  the  cervix  is  almost  always 
tilted  forward  more  or  less.  Retroversion  with  retroflexion,  in  its 
complete  form,  cannot  exist  heyond  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  01 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  for,  after  that,  the 
fundus  is  too  large  to  he  contained  in  the  pelvis. 

Causation. — This  displacement  arises  out  of  a  previous  displace- 
ment of  an  unimpregnated  uterus.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  displacement  has  become  gradually  aggravated  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  uterus.  Before  pregnancy  the  uterus  has 
been  either  retroverted,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  commoner  con- 
dition of  retroflexion,  combined  with  retroversion.  In  either  case 
there  has  been  more  or  less  of  that  partial  prolapse  which  is  the 
almost  invariable  antecedent  and  accompaniment  of  retroversion. 
Pregnancy  having  occurred,  the  growing  fundus  begins  to  press 
upon  surrounding  parts.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
this  kind  the  uterus  eventually  rights  itself  spontaneously,  and  the 
fundus  rises  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  into  the  abdomen. 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  happens  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is,  to  some  extent,  plastic, 
and  yields  gradually  to  continuous  pressure.  Thus,  being  pressed 
upon  on  all  sides  in  the  pelvis,  as  it  enlarges,  it  expands  in  the  direc- 
tion of  least  pressure,  that  is,  toward  the  pelvic  brim,  until  at  length 
the  fundus  is  able  to  get  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

If  this  spontaneous  rectification  does  not  occur,  just  the  reverse 
generally  happens,  and  the  displacement  becomes  aggravated,  the 
element  of  retroversion  more  especially  being  increased,  so  that  the 
cervix  is  tilted  more  and  more  forward  and  upward,  stretching  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  urethra.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  the  enlarged  displaced  fundus  excites  bearing-down 
efforts  by  which  it  is  forced  lower  and  lower,  and  the  cervix  thereby 
tilted  forward  and  upward.  Sometimes  the  fundus  comes  low  enough 
actually  to  rest  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  has  even  been  known 
to  distend  the  anus.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  uterus 
begins  to  be  so  large  that  the  fundus,  lying  from  the  first  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  is  detained  under  the  sacral  promontory,  and 
is  unable  to  rise  above  it,  since  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvic  brim  is  less  than  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity  (see  p.  14).  In  this 
way  arises  incarceration  of  the  retroverted  gravid  uterus.  Its  pres- 
sure on  surrounding  parts  grows  greater  ;  the  cervix  is  pushed  more 
and  more  forward  and  upward,  since  the  fundus  cannot  rise,  and 
eventually  a  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  cervix  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  generally  combined  with  the  stretching 
upward  of  the  urethra,  causes  retention  of  urine  (Fig.  131,  p.  343). 
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Though  this  gradual  mode  of  origin  is  the  rule,  in  rare  cases  the 
displacement  arises  suddenly.  Either  a  fall  on  the  back,  or  a 
sudden  muscular  strain  or  bearing-down  effort,  forces  the  fundus 
down  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If  this  happens  toward  the 
end  of  the  third,  or  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  fundus 
will  he  so  large  that  it  cannot  easily  rise  again,  and  then  the 
symptoms  of  incarceration  come  on  suddenly  or  rapidly.  Even  this 
sudden  mode  of  origin,  however,  implies  a  previous  partial  displace- 
ment. The  fundus  must  have  been  inclined  more  backwards  than 
normal,  though  not  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  otherwise  the 
abdominal  pressure  would  have  acted  on  its  posterior,  not  on  its 


Fig.  131.— Retroflexion  with  retroversion  of  gravid  uterus.   Bladder  distended. 


anterior  surface,  and  would  only  have  brought  it  into  increased 
anteversion.  Such  inclination  of  the  fundus  backward  would  be 
greater  if  the  bladder  happened  to  be  full  at  the  time  when  the 
sudden  strain  or  fall  took  place. 

Results. — Nature's  readiest  mode  of  relief  is  the  occurrence  of 
abortion.  This  may  happen  before  the  uterus  is  large  enough  to 
cause  incarceration.  Thus,  if  a  series  of  abortions  before  the  end 
of  the  third  month  has  occurred,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  an  examination  of  the  woman  is  made,  the  cause  is  sometimes 
revealed  in  retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  and  future  pregnancies  pro- 
ceed normally,  when  the  displacement  has  been  rectified.  When 
the  uterus  is  incarcerated,  and  pressure  becomes  severe,  the  tendency 
to  abortion  is  increased.  After  abortion,  the  flexion  of  the  uterus 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  ovum  unless 
the  evacuation  is  artificially  completed.    Erom  retention  of  a  portion 
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of  ovum  may  arise  metritis,  cellulitis,  or  peritonitis,  or  possibly  even 
septicajmia. 

As  soon  as  retention  of  urine  is  produced,  grave  danger  arises  if 
the  case  is  not  promptly  treated.  The  bladder  becomes  greatly 
distended,  often  rising  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Some- 
times it  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour.  Eventually  the 
tension  is  somewhat  relieved  by  some  of  the  urine  dribbling  away. 
The  retained  urine  soon  decomposes,  and  sets  up  cjstitis.  When 
drawn  off,  it  may  be  found  bloody  and  intensely  foetid  and  ammo- 
niacal.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  so  severe 
as  to  cause  sloughing  of  its  mucous  surface.  Casts  of  its  interior  thus 
produced  have  been  expelled.  The  pressure  extends  backward  to 
the  kidneys,  and  may  set  up  albuminuria,  nephritis,  and  uremia. 
The  septic  inflammation  may  also  extend  backward  to  the  kidneys, 
and  lead  to  suppuration  and  the  so-called  "surgical  kidney."  Rarely 
the  bladder  ruptures,  or  gives  way  by  ulceration,  and  rarely,  also, 
peritonitis  arises.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  a  fatal  result  is  the 
inflammation  of  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Even  when  the  stage  of  incarceration  has  been  reached,  a  natural 
termination  is  possible,  without  the  occurrence  of  abortion,  provided 
the  dangers  arising  from  retention  of  urine  are  averted  by  the 
catheter  being  used  whenever  required.  The  plastic  uterus  gra- 
dually accommodates  itself  by  expanding  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  pelvic  brim,  the  only  direction  in  which  expansion  is  possible, 
until  it  has  reached  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  major  part  of  the 
foetus  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen.  It  appears  that, 
during  this  process,  the  fundus  uteri  gradually  rises  into  the  ab- 
domen, escaping  past  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  by  gradual 
growth  rather  than  sudden  movement,  and  that,  at  any  rate  in  most 
such  cases,  the  uterus  thus  eventually .  rights  itself,  although  for 
some  time,  and  perhaps  even  to  full  term,  a  bulging  pouch,  con- 
sisting of  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall,  may  still  be 
felt  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  cervix. 

R.  Barnes  describes  an  incomplete  retroflexion  as  persisting  in  some 
cases  to  full  term,  the  uterus  being  converted  into  two  pouches, 
a  pelvic  pouch  containing  the  head  or  breech,  and  an  abdominal 
pouch  containing  the  bulk  of  the  foetus,  the  cervix  remaining  dis- 
placed forwards  and  upwards  above  the  synqfliysis  pubis.  He 
considers  that  this  condition  is  developed  out  of  a  retroflexion  in 
the  early  months  by  a  pouch-like  diverticulum  being  formed  from 
the  upper  surface — that  is,  the  original  anterior  wall — of  the 
uterus,  which  eventually  becomes  the  abdominal  pouch,  receiving 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  fcetus.  In  most  cases  this  condition  conies 
under  observation  only  when  labour  comes  on,  and  its  progress 
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is  arrested  on  account  of  the  displaced  position  of  the  os.  Depaul* 
contends  that  Barnes'  explanation  is  incorrect,  that  the  pelvic  pouch 
is  really  formed  by  sacciform  development  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall, 
and  is  not  clue  to  retroflexion  in  the  early  months.  He  hases  his 
view  upon  the  autopsy  of  a  case  in  which  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
was  found  to  be  lengthened,  not  the  anterior,  as  should  he  the  case 
according  to  Barnes'  explanation.  Barnes  states  that  he  has  observed 
the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end,  but  does  not  record  any 
verification  by  autopsy. 

Symptoms. — For  the  first  month  or  two  there  may  be  little  or  no 
symptom,  but  generally  there  is  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  pre- 
viously associated  with  the  retroflexion,  especially  bearing-down 
pain  in  the  pelvis,  chiefly  towards  the  back,  and  pain  and  difficulty 
iu  defecation  ;  usually  constipation  is  marked  ;  sometimes  there  is 
leucorrhcea,  sometimes  irritability  of  bladder.  Then,  generally 
before  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or  early  in  the  fourth  month, 
retention  of  urine  is  produced.  This  generally  happens  the  later, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  room  in  the  pelvis.  Often,  it  begins 
rather  suddenly  ;  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  strain  or  bearing- 
down  effort.  The  distress  then  quickly  becomes  considerable  ;  the 
symptoms  of  pelvic  pressure  are  increased,  but  the  most  acute  pain 
is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  Beflex  symptoms  are 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  displaced  fundus  like  a  foreign  body 
pressing  upon  the  rectum.  These  chiefly  take  the  form  of  bearing- 
down  efforts,  by  which  the  mischief  is  aggravated.  Sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  produced.  Later  constitutional  disturbance 
with  pyrexia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  urine,  the 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  finally  the  damage  to  the  kidneys, 
which  may  lead  to  uraemic  symptoms.  Pain  indicative  of  periton- 
itis is  rare,  but  pain  from  distension  and  inflammation  of  bladder, 
with  pelvic  pressure,  may  be  severe  and  agonizing  without  the 
existence  of  any  peritonitis. 

When  the  retroversion  is  suddenly  produced  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  or  strain,  the  acute  symptoms  of  pressure  come  on  suddenly, 
and  there  may  be  in  addition  the  symptoms  of  shock,  pallor,  rapid 
leeble  pulse,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Diagnosis.— The  most  characteristic  symptom  is  that  of  retention 
ot  urine  combined  with  amenorrhcea  of  about  three  months.  In 
any  case  of  retention  of  urine,  where  pregnancy  is  possible,  inquiry 
should  be  made  about  the  state  of  menses,  and  the  likelihood  of 
retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus  be  borne  in  mind.  It  must  of 
course  be  remembered  that  haemorrhage  may  occur  if  abortion  is 
threatened,  but,  if  pregnancy  exists,  there  will  generally  have  been 
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some  amenorrhea.  Sometimes  the  complaint  made  is  not  of  reten- 
tion, but  of  inability  to  hold  the  urine,  this  condition  being  due  to 
the  dribbling  away  from  the  distended  bladder. 

The  abdomen  may  probably  be  found  occupied  by  the  distended 
bladder.  The  nature  of  this  swelling  will  be  cleared  up  by  the  use 
of  the  catheter.  On  vaginal  examination,  after  the  bladder  has 
been  emptied,  the  rounded  swelling  behind  the  cervix  formed  by 
the  pregnant  fundus  will  have  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
swellings  which  may  be  found  there.  It  will  be  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  retroflexion  of  the  unimpregnated  fundus.  The  occurrence 
of  amenorrhcea,  changes  in  the  breasts,  and  other  signs  of  pregnancy, 
will  help  the  diagnosis.  Less  will  be  felt  of  the  fundus  uteri  from 
the  hypogastrium  than  should  be  felt  in  correspondence  with  the 
date  of  pregnancy  ;  and  on  bi-manual  examination,  the  complete 
absence  of  the  fundus  from  its  normal  position  in  front  may  be 
made  out.  The  continuity  of  the  swelling  behind  with  the  cervix, 
and  the  conjoint  movement  of  the  two,  may  also  generally  be 
ascertained. 

The  case  of  a  tumour  behind  the  uterus  will  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  In  retroflexion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  there  is  almost  always  some  retroversion  also  ;  the 
cervix  is  tilted  more  or  less  forward  and  displaced  upward  as  well  as 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  urethra  on  a 
stretch.  When  the  uterus  is  pushed  forward  by  a  tumour  behind, 
the  cervix  is  generally  lower  down,  and  looks  more  nearly  in  its 
normal  direction.  Of  these  two  signs,  the  direction  of  the  cervix  is 
the  more  important,  for  the  cervix  may  be  drawn  upward  in  the 
case  of  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour.  In  the  case  of  tumour,  the 
fundus  may  also  be  made  out,  on  bi-manual  examination,  as  lying 
in  front.  The  tumours  most  likely  to  lead  to  error,  when  found 
behind  the  cervix,  are  small  ovarian  or  fibroid  tumours,  or  the  sac 
of  extra-uterine  foetation,  the  last  being  especially  likely  to  cause  a 
mistake.  Eetro-uterine  hasmatocele  and  inflammatory  swellings  have 
also  to  be  distinguished. 

In  some  cases  the  retroflexed  pregnant  fundus  may  be  detected 
as  varying  in  hardness,  in  consequence  of  the  rhythmical  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  The  softening  of  the  cervix 
will  often  aid  in  distinguishing  the  case  from  one  of  a  tumour  dis- 
placing the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  can  be 
at  once  completed  by  restoring  the  fundus  to  its  place. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  before  incarceration  has  taken 
place  or  retention  of  urine  has  been  produced,  it  is  generally  easy 
to  replace  the  uterus.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.    First  the  finger  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the 
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vagina  pushes  the  fundus  upward  as  far  as  it  can  reach  ;  next  the 
finger  is  transferred  to  the  cervix  and  carries  the  cervix  well  back- 
ward into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  By  this  means  the  fundus 
will  be  brought  still  further  forward.  Either  a  full-sized  Hodge's 
pessary,  or  an  elastic  ring  *  pessary  should  then  be  introduced.  The 
object  is  to  maintain  or  complete  the  restoration  of  the  uterus  rather 
by  holding  the  cervix  backward  than  by  directly  pushing  the  fundus 
upward.  This  is  easier  in  the  case  of  the  pregnant,  than  in  that  of 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  partly  because  the  organ  is  larger,  and 
partly  because  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  straighten  itself  in 
pregnancy,  when  opposing  forces  do  not  prevent  this.  Hence  the 
Hodge's  pessary,  which  in  some  cases  acts  by  direct  pressure  upon 
the  fundus,  has  not  the  same  advantage  over  the  ring  pessary  which 
it  has  in  retroflexion  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  For  the  first 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy,  a  Hodge's  pessary  may  be  chosen. 
After  that  time  a  ring  pessary  acts  as  effectually  and  is  sometimes 
more  readily  tolerated. 

If  incarceration  and  retention  of  urine  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, the  first  thing  is  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  also 
by  enema,  if  there  is  any  collection  of  fasces.  After  this,  if  the 
symptoms  have  been  acute  and  are  now  relieved,  and  if  there  is  no 
immediate  threatening  of  abortion,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  patient  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
semi-prone  position,  the  bladder  being  emptied  regularly,  to  see 
whether  spontaneous  restoration  will  occur.  If  not,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  uterus,  or  this  plan  may  even  be 
adopted  at  the  outset.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  this  treatment  by 
immediate  reduction  either  fail  to  succeed,  or  lead  to  any  incon- 
venient result.  It  requires,  however,  some  dexterity  in  manipu- 
lation. 

Great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  knee-elbow  position.  The 
patient  is  made  to  kneel  on  a  flat  couch  so  that  her  chest,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  touches  the  surface  of  the  couch,  and  the  thighs  are 
perfectly  vertical.  This  position  makes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
look  almost  vertically  downward.  When  the  labia  are  separated, 
air  enters  the  vagina  and  distends  it  into  a  wide  cavity,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  are  drawn  toward  the  abdomen,  not  only  by 
their  own  gravity,  but,  in  a  measure,  by  that  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents, which  produces  a  negative  pressure  (i.e.,  a  pressure  less  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere)  in  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  now  most 
elevated. 

In  an  easy  case  the  uterus  is  restored  from  the  vagina  with  least 

'The  best  form  of  ring  pessary  is  that  made  of  watch-spring  covered  with  indin 
rubber,  the  duunoter  of  the  section  of  the  rubber  being  not  less  than  Xut  h"f  an  incl,: 
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discomfort  to  the  patient.  Two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  pos- 
terior cul-de-sac,  and  placed  upon  the  fundus  as  far  back  as  possible 
The  fundus  is  then  pushed  toward  the  abdomen  as  far  as  the  dngere 
will  reach,  not  directly  upward,  but  toward  the  side  to  which°the 
fundus  is  already  inclined  in  order  to  avoid  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.  This  will  generally  be  toward  the  right  side.  Meanwhile 
counter-pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  cervix,  or  opposite  pole  of 
the  uterus,  by  the  other  hand  placed  on  tbe  abdominal  wall  just 
above  the  pubes.  As  soon  as  the  fundus  has  receded  to  the  full 
length  of  the  fingers,  the  fingers  should  be  transferred  to  the  cervix, 
and  carry  this  fully  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  before  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  lie  down  upon  her  side.  If  the  fundus  has 
been  fully  restored,  it  will  generally  remain  in  position  ;  if  only 
partially,  the  displacement  recurs  at  once,  or  after  a  short  time. 

Restoration  by  rectum. — If  pressure  from  the  vagina  does  not  easily 
succeed,  pressure  from  the  rectum  should  be  tried.  This  allows  the 
fingers  to  reach  further  back  and  more  completely  to  the  fundus,  and 
so  affords  a  greater  leverage.  The  fingers  can  also  thus  reach  higher 
in  the  pelvis,  especially  when  the  vagina  is  not  lax.  One  or  two 
fingers  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  the  knee-elbow  position 
being  used  as  before,  and  the  manipulation  carried  out  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  from  the  vagina.  Some  prefer  to  give  an 
anaesthetic  and  place  the  patient  in  the  semi-prone  position.  With 
a  nervous  patient,  this  plan  may  be  adopted  ;  otherwise  I  have 
found  the  advantage  of  the  anaesthetic  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
knee-elbow  position.  But  in  any  case,  if  the  attempt  fails,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  under  antesthesia,  and  taxis  again  tried, 
either  in  the  semi-prone  or  the  dorsal  position,  whichever  is  found 
most  convenient.  After  the  replacement,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed  for  a  clay  or  two,  and  an  opiate  given,  lest  abortion  should 
come  on  afterwards. 

Elastic  pressure. — If  digital  replacement  fails,  the  method  of 
gradual  pressure  should  be  tried.  An  air-ball  pessary  may  be 
placed  in  the  vagina,  as  far  back  toward  the  fundus  as  possible, 
and  its  inflation  increased  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump  with  which  it  is  fitted.  If  this  fails,  pressure  for  some  hours 
by  an  air-ball  pessary  or  Barnes'  bag  in  the  rectum  may  be  tried. 
As  in  the  case  of  digital  pressure,  the  pressure  from  the  rectum  has 
a  greater  mechanical  advantage,  but  it  is  much  more  painful  to  the 
patient.  It  cannot  be  continued  so  long,  and  an  opiate  will  often 
be  required  during  the  process. 

Induction  of  abortion. — If  all  these  methods  fail,  it  is  better  to 
wait,  and  hope  for  gradual  spontaneous  restoration,  keeping  the 
bladder  emptied,  unless  there  are  grave  constitutional  symptoms. 
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If  there  are,  abortion  should  be  induced.  If  possible,  a  sound  or 
stylet  should  be  passed  through  the  os,  so  as  to  rupture  the  mem- 
branes. If  this  proves  impossible,  owing  to  the  displacement  of 
the  os,  it  has  been  recommended  to  draw  off  the  liquor  ainnii  by 
puncturing  from  the  vagina  with  an  aspirator  needle,  but  I  have 
never  known  this  to  be  necessary.  The  uterus  will  right  itself  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  any  rate,  as  it  expels  its  contents.  The 
treatment  of  the  partial  retroflexion,  real  or  supposed,  continuing 
up  to  labour  at  full  term  will  be  considered  hereafter  (Chapter 
XXVII. ). 

The  use  of  any  pessary  introduced  in  the  early  months  should 
generally  be  continued  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month. 
After  that  time  the  fundus  uteri  becomes  too  large  to  descend  again 
into  the  pelvis,  and  the  pessary  should  therefore  be  removed. 

Prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. — Prolapse  of  the 
uterus  may  be  real  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  or  it  may  be 
apparent,  being  really  elongation  of  the  cervix  ;  or  again  there  may 
be  that  condition  which  in  apparent  procidentia  *  of  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus  is  the  commonest,  namely,  an  elongation  of  the  supra- 
vaginal cervix  combined  with  descent  of  the  whole  uterus.  (See 
Fig.  132,  p.  350.)  Prolapse  of  the  uterus  is  not  very  common  in 
pregnancy,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  apart 
from  pregnancy.  For  the  prolapse  is  to  some  extent  a  hindrance 
to  pregnancy,  and  pregnancy,  when  it  does  occur,  has  a  tendency 
eventually  to  cure  the  prolapse.  The  uterus,  as  it  enlarges,  generally 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  eventually  rests  upon  the  brim. 

Causation. — All  forms  of  prolapse  of  uterus  and  vagina,  as  might 
be  expected,  occur  chiefly  in  women  who  have  been  pregnant  before. 
Prolapse  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  arises 
out  of  prolapse  existing  before  pregnancy.  In  very  rare  instances, 
however,  prolapse  may  be  produced  suddenly  within  the  first,  two  or 
three  months  of  pregnancy  by  a  fall  or  violent  strain,  just  as  it  may 
in  the  case  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  When  a  prolapsed  uterus 
becomes  pregnant,  the  descent  may  at  first  be  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  weight.  It  has  already  been  explained  that 
descent  is  almost  always  associated  with  some  degree  of  retro- 
version or  retroflexion.  The  case  now  to  be  considered  is  that  in 
which  the  descent  is  the  main  element  of  the  displacement.  If 
the  case  has  been  before  pregnancy  one  of  prolapse  of  the  second 
degree  (called  also  procidentia),  in  which  the  cervix  descends  outside 
the  vulva,  but  the  fundus  uteri  remains  within  the  body,  it  will 
almost  certainly  have  been  associated  with  more  or  less  elongation 


*  The  term  "  procidentia  "  is  used  when  the  cervix  descends  outside  the  vulva. 
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of  the  sapra-vacjinal  cervix,  the  result  of  tension  (Fig  132) 
During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy,  the  cervix  may 
still  come  down  outside,  the  fundus  remaining  in  the  pelvis  more  or 
less  retroverted  or  retroflexed.  The  congestion  and  strangulation 
ol  the  cervix  will  then  be  greater  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the 
hyperemia  of  pregnancy.  As  pregnancy  goes  on,  the  fundus  almost 
always  rises  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  draws  up  the  cervix  after  it 
Hence  m  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  although  the  cervix  may  be 

lower  than  usual  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elongation, 
it  hardly  ever  comes  out- 
side. Rarely  the  fundus 
becomes  detained  beneath 
the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  the  retroflexion 
increases  as  pregnancy 
goes  on,  and  the  case  be- 
comes essentially  one  of 
retroflexion  of  the  gravid, 
uterus. 

When  the  prolapse  is 
mainly  apparent,  and  not 
real,  the  condition  is 
generally  one  of  hyper- 
trophic elongation,  not 
solely  or  mainly  of  the 
supra-vaginal,  but  of  the 
intra-vaginal  portion  of 
the  cervix.  This  also 
arises  out  of  a  similar  condition  existing  before  pregnancy.  There 
is  then  usually  some  descent  in  addition,  which  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  enlarged  cervix,  and.  allows  the  cervix  to  be  protruded 
externally.  As  the  uterus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  any  descent  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  is  remedied,  and  there  is  a  tendency  also  to  draw 
the  cervix  upward.  But  sometimes  the  cervix  itself  is  more  or  less 
constantly  gripped  and  retained  outside  the  vulva,  and  then  the 
traction  increases  the  elongation  of  the  cervix  instead  of  remedying 
its  malposition.  Its  hypertrophy  also  is  increased,  in  consequence 
of  the  hyperemia  of  pregnancy.  Almost  all  cases  in  which  the 
cervix  uteri  appears  externally  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy 
after  the  fifth  month  are  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 

It  is  possible  for  early  pregnancy  to  exist  with  2^'olapsc  of  the 
third  degree,  in  which  not  merely  the  cervix  but  the  whole  uterus 
is  outside  the  body  in  a  position  of  retroflexion  (Fig.  133,  p.  351). 


Fig.  132. — Prolapse  of  second  degree  in 
iininipregnated  uterus. 
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The  enlarging  mass  then  soon  becomes  strangulated  by  the  vulva, 
and  abortion  follows  if  the  uterus  is  not  reduced.  Cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  supposed  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixth  month.  But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  the  fundus  was  really  in  the  pelvis,  inside  the 
vulva  (as  in  Fig.  132,  p.  350),  although  the  vagina  may  have  been 
completely  inverted  over  the  procident  cervix. 

Apparent  prolapse,  clue  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix,  may  lead 
to  obstruction  in  labour  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
dilatation  of  the  elongated 
and  hypertrophied  cervix. 
This  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Prolapse  of.  the  vagina 
alone    commonly  affects 
the   anterior  wall  only. 
The  posterior  wall  may 
also  be  prolapsed  either 
with  or  without  the  ante- 
rior wall,  generally  after 
damage  to  the  perineum 
in  former  deliveries.  Pro- 
lapse of  the  anterior  wall 
is  often  a  sequel  of  an 
original  prolapse  both  of 
uterus  and  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  after  the  uterus  has 
been  drawn  up,  owing  to 
its  increased  size.  The 
evolution  of  the  vaginal 
walls  in  pregnancy  tends  to  aggravate  the  condition.    In  labour  the 
prolapsed  vaginal  wall,  driven  before  the  head,  may  become  swollen 
and  form  an  obstacle  to  progress.    It  may  even  slough  from  the 
effect  of  prolonged  pressure. 

Symptoms.-The  symptoms  of  prolapse  in  the  uniinpregnatecl 
state  are  generally  mcreased  in  the  early  months  of  p«S 
consequence  of  the  incrpaup,!  wm'„i,f      j  Plc&nancy>  m 

of  bladder  from  tL  L  8     and  conSestlon-  Irritability 

ot  bladder,  from  the  accompanying  cystocele,  is  often  troublesome 

££^?TJ  IemrS  eXtemal  ifc  is  aPfc  t0  b-°™  deeply  cents  ted 
rntated,  inflamed  or  ulcerated  from  friction.    TMs  c02on  of 
the  cervix  may  lead  to  abortirm      a       i       i       •      ^uaam°n  ot 


Fig.  133.— Prolapse  of  third  degree  in 
unimpregnated  uteras. 
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siderably  relieved,  except  in  those  cases  of  elongation  of  the  vaginal 
cervix,  in  which  the  os  may  remain  external  to  the  vulva. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  notable  prolapse  of  the  uterus  itself 
within  the  first  few  months  of  pregnancy,  it  should  be  supported 
by  an  elestic  ring,  or  full-sized  Hodge's  pessary.  This  may 
generally  be  removed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  In 
troublesome  cases,  and  more  especially  if  any  ulceration  of  the 
exposed  cervix  has  been  produced,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is 
a  great  aid  to  the  treatment.  If  a  pessary  is  not,  at  first,  readily 
tolerated  on  account  of  tenderness  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  the 
uterus  may  be  supported  by  a  tampon  of  absorbent  cotton,  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  alum  thirty  grains,  boric  acid  four  grains,  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  and  having  a  tape  tied  round  it  for  withdrawal. 
This  should  be  changed  every  day.  If  the  cervix  uteri  is  found 
external  to  the  vulva,  its  reduction  must  be  the  first  step  in 
treatment.  In  reducing  it,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  convert 
the  prolapse  into  a  retroflexion  by  pushing  up  the  cervix  only,  and 
leaving  the  fundus  low  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The 
fundus  should  first  be  pushed  up  from  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  vagina,  or  from  the  rectum.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  the  semi-prone,  or  the  knee-elbow  position  will  often  facilitate 
it,  as  described  for  the  case  of  retroilexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  (see 
p.  347). 

Prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  the  early  months  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  some  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  may  then 
call  for  the  use  of  a  pessary.  In  the  later  months,  it  is  to  be 
treated  chiefly  by  rest  and  mild  astringents  in  the  form  of  lotion,  or 
dissolved  in  glycerine  and  applied  by  tampon,  which  may  be  kept 
in  place,  if  necessary,  by  a  perineal  band.  Sometimes,  even  at  this 
stage,  a  large  elastic  ring  pessary  is  of  use,  its  anterior  portion 
holding  up  the  vaginal  wall  behind  the  pubes.  In  labour,  if  the 
prolapsed  and  swollen  vaginal  wall  is  driven  down  in  advance  of 
the  head,  it  should  be  gradually  drawn  back  over  it  by  the  fingers. 
In  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  pessaries  are  not  generally 
of  service,  and  the  treatment  must  be  confined  to  rest  and  the  use 
of  astringents. 

Apparent  prolapse,  due  to  elongation  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  can 
receive  benefit  from  a  pessary  only  when  it  is  associated  with  some 
actual  descent  of  the  uterus,  as  Tnay  be  the  case  in  the  early 
months.  In  the  later  months  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest,  and  prevent  irritation  of  the  cervix  by  friction.  The  treat- 
ment of  difficulty  in  parturition,  arising  from  the  hypertrophied 
cervix,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  In  all  cases  of  prolapse,  of 
whatever  varietv,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of 
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the  bowels,  that  the  displacement  may  not  be  aggravated  by- 
straining. 

Hernia  of  the  uterus. — In  the  later  months,  the  fundus  uteri 
may  protrude  into  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  if  greatly  dis- 
tended or  into  a  ventral  hernia,  due  to  stretching  of  the  cicatrix  of 
an  abdomiiial  section,  especially  one  in  which  a  pedicle  of  uterine  or 
ovarian  tumour  has  been  fixed.  A  sort  of  hernia  may  also  arise 
simply  from  separation  of  the  recti  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  use 
of  an  abdominal  belt  during  pregnancy  is  sufficient  treatment,  and 
birth  generally  takes  place  naturally  or  with  the  aid  of  forceps. 

In  very  rare  cases,  the  uterus  has  been  found  in  the  sac  of  an 
inguinal  or  femoral  hernia,  and  in  still  rarer,  pregnancy  has 
occurred  in  such  a  uterus.*  The  diagnosis  would  be  made  by 
recognising  the  characters  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  sac,  the 
absence  of  the  uterus  from  its  usual  position,  and  the  displacement 
of  cervix  and  vagina  towards  the  sac.  Such  cases  have  generally 
ended  in  spontaneous  abortion.  If  the  uterus  cannot  be  returned, 
abortion  should  be  induced  in  the  early  months  by  passing  a  sound 
or  stylet  through  the  os.  Later,  an  operation  as  for  strangulated 
hernia  may  possibly  become  necessary.  If  possible,  the  uterus 
should  not  be  incised,  but  returned  after  incision  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  either  with  or  without  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

*  Spiegelberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshtilfe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  262. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


DISEASES  OF  DECIDUA  AND  OVUM. 

Decidual  endometritis. — Inflammation  of  the  deciclua  may- 
arise  out  of  previous  endometritis  existing  before  impregnation  ;  it 
may  be  the  result  of  syphilis,  or  of  irritation  caused  by  diseases  of 
the  ovum,  or  retention  of  a  dead  ovum.  The  inflammation  may 
affect  the  decidua  vera,  serotina,  and  reflexa  all  together,  or  may  be 
more  especially  manifested  in  one  or  two  of  these  divisions.  The 
study  of  inflammation  in  this  situation  is  difficult,  since  even  the 
normal  rapid  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  decidua  is  analogous  to 
the  proliferation  due  to  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  anatomical  evidence  of  inflammation  consists  not  only  in 
irregular  thickening,  but  in  induration  of  the  decidua.  This  is  due 
to  formation  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  unite  the 
decidua  too  closely  with  the  uterine  wall,  and  prevent  the  normal 
formation  of  the  ampullary  layer.  Hence  arises  a_difficulty  of 
separation  either  of  the  decidua  vera,  or  more  especially  of  the 
placenta,  from  the  uterine  wall,  when  the  full  term  of  pregnancy 
has  arrived,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  abortion.  The  inflammation 
may  lead  not  only  to  hyperplasia  and  induration  of  the  decidua, 
but  to  hemorrhage  into  its  substance,  which  may  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  abortion. 

Endometritis  affecting  the  decidua  serotina  is  of  course  the  most 
important  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  ovum.  This 
AVill  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  inflammation  of  the  placenta. 
A  considerable  amount  of  change  in  the  decidua  vera  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  continuance  of  pregnancy.  The  diseased 
decidua,  by  the  irritation  of  its  presence,  may,  however,  excite  the 
uterus  to  expel  the  ovum,  especially  when  hEemorrhage  has  occurred 
in  its  substance. 

To  a  special  form  of  endometritis,  affecting  chiefly  the  decidua 
vera,  but  sometimes  also  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  term  endometritis 
decidualis  tuberosa,  or  endometritis  decidualis  golyggsa,  has  been 
given.  In  this  the  free  surface  of  the  decidua  becomes  elevated  in 
the  form  of  bosses,  or  polypoid  projections.    These  are  due  chiefly 
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to  local  proliferation  of  cells  and  fibroid  tissue,  but  the  swelling 
may  be  increased  by  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  tissue.  Over  the 
bosses,  or  polypoid  projections,  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are  gene- 
rally obliterated  by  the  cell-growths,  but  in  the  intervening  parts  of 
the  decidua  they  remain  visible. 

Symptoms. — Pain  referred  to  the  uterus,  or  tenderness  of  the 
aitejin^Yalls__during  pregnancy,  may  arise  from  endometritis 
decidualis,  but  symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent. 

Catarrhal _decidual  endometritis. ~OJiJiyckorrhcea_ _gravidarum.  In 

some  cases  a  discharge  takes  place  during  pregnancy~of~ a  thin 
watery  or  muco-purulent  fluid.    This  may  begin  in  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  but  is  more  abundarrtjrijhe  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy.   It  is  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  decidua, 
and  excessive  secretion  from  them.    Sometimes  the  discharge  takes 
place  continuously,  or  frequently  in  small  quantities.    In  other 
■cases,  if  its  exit  is  obstructed  by  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus  in  the 
os,  or  adhesion  between  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  it  may  be 
retained  until  a  considerable  quantity  is  accumulated,  and  then  be 
discharged  in  a  sudden  .gush.    Such  a  flow  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  of  the  fluid  which  sometimes 
collects  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.    From  both  of  these  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  discharge  generally  takes  place 
more  than  once,  and  from  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  by  the  fact 
that  pregnancy  continues  uninterrupted.    In  some  cases,  however 
nterme  action  may  be  set  up,  and  premature  labour  follow  No 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  except  the  use  of  sedatives 
and  rest  if  premature  labour  should  appear  to  be  threatened 

Acute  endometritis  or  acute  metritis  in  pregnancy  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  acute  zymotic  diseases.    Apart  from  such  a  cause  they 
are  hardly  ever  observed  unless  as  the  result  of  some  complication 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  or  the  incarceration  of  a  retro- 

^:?:2^g&bx  from  atMtic  cause>  as  ^  ^ 


Anomalies  of  the  Decidua  Serotina  and  Placenta. 

theAedLm  WS  l°f  ff°rm  "V*  SiZe"~ The  C0rd  ma^  Le  atta<*ed  to 
the  edge,  instead  of,  as  usual,  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta  This 

variety  is  called  the  battledore  placenta  (2.  Fig.  134/  ThTLdlav 

reach  the  membranes  a  little  distance  from  the  edg  of  the  placentT 

andTt  T1^  int°  branch68  before  a™g*t  the  pS 
and  the  branches  running  in  the  membranes.  This  constitutes  the 
placenta  velamentosa  C\    'Rio-  tiA\     t         t.  wu^uuies  tne 

readilv  w  I       t  (     ,  g"  In  8Uch  a  case>  the  cord  will 

readily  tear  away  from  the  placenta,  if  any  traction  is  made  upon  it 
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In  rare  cases  there  are  detached  masses  of  placental  tissue  apart  from 
the  main  placenta,  and  due  to  development  of  isolated  patches  of 
chorionic  villi.  These  are  called  placenta;  succenturiatce  (1.  Fig.  134). 
They  are  of  considerable  practical  importance,  because  they  may 
easily  remain  behind  in  the  uterus  undetected,  and  give  rise  either 
to  secondary  post-partum  htemorrhage  or  to  decomposition  and 
septic  absorption.  The  vessels  supplying  them  may  run  from  the 
edge  of  the  main  placenta,  or  may  be  separate  branches  in  a  vela- 


Fig-  134.-Anomalies  of  placenta.   1.  Placenta;  succenturiatee.   2.  Battledore 
placenta.   3.  Placenta  velamentosa. 

mentous  insertion  of  the  funis.  Their  torn  ends  would  be  the  chief 
indication  of  a  separate  lobe  having  been  left  behind.  Sometimes 
the  placenta  is  thinner  than  usual,  and  spread  over  a  larger  surface 
of  the  decidua.  Such  a  placenta  is  caUed  placenta  membranacea.  In 
other  cases  there  appears  to  be  actually  excessive  development  oi 
the  placenta.  Sometimes  this  is  associated  with  an  excessively 
large  foetus,  sometimes  with  hydrops  amnii.  Sometimes  also  it 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  when,  for  some 
reason,  the  foetus  has  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  nutriment  enough. 
The  placenta  sometimes  appears  to  be  unusually  small,  without 
any  obvious  ill  effect  upon  the  fcetus.    It  has  already  been  men- 
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tioned  that  in  multiple  pregnancy,  if  one  or  more  placentae  are  less 
favourably  placed,  or  insufficient  in  extent,  the  corresponding  foetus 
is  apt  to  perish. 

Congestion  of  the  placenta  and  placentitis. — Conges- 
tion of  the  decidua  serotina  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta 
may  arise  from  passive  obstruction  in  the  maternal  vascular  system, 
as,  for  mstance,"lrom~crrrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  inflammation.  In  either  case  it  may  lead  to  hsemorrhage, 
and  formation  of  thrombus,  and  this  may  cause  the  death  of  the 


Fig.  135.— Blighted  ovum  with  irregular  thickening  of  membranes. 

embryo,  or  excite  the  uterus  to  expel  the  ovum.  In  the  fully 
formed  placenta,  permeated  by  the  maternal  blood  spaces,  conges- 
tion on  the  maternal  side  can  exist  only  in  the  form  of  excessive 
blood  pressure  This  also  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  thrombus, 
tor  if  the  blood  escapes  into  any  space  which  it  does  not  naturally 
occupy,  and  in  which  the  current  stagnates,  clotting  takes  place. 

ine  study  of  inflammation  in  the  placenta  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  very  eX1stence  of  such  a  thing  has  been  denied.  There  can  be 
no  ground,  however,  for  doubting  that  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
decidua  serotma  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  as  well  as  in 
the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa.  The  result  is  excessive  proliferation 
of  cells,  leading  to  induration,  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue  and 
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often  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterine  wall  at  full  term,  a 
condition  which  is  apt  to  recur  in  successive  pregnancies. 

Local  haemorrhage  and  formation  of  thrombus  are  also  apt  to  be 
produced.  If  this  process  goes  on  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy, 
the  incipient  placenta  becomes  elevated  in  irregular  masses,  due 
either  to  cell  proliferation  or  to  associated  haemorrhage,  and  the 
embryo  often  perishes  (see  Pig.  135).  It  is  believed  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  also  occurs.  This 
appears  to  be  manifested  chiefly  by  excessive  proliferation  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  villi.  Frequently  fatty  degeneration  is 
observed  in  the  products  of  inflammation.  Formation  of  lobular 
abscess  in  the  placenta,  as  the  result  of  placentitis,  has  been 
described,  but  is  very  rare.  As  the  result  of  placental  inflamma- 
tion, on  separation  of  the  placenta  at  full  term,  a  yellowish  layer 
may  be  seen  on  the  uterine  surface,  resembling  lymph,  either  in 
patches  or  more  diffused,  often  especially  distributed  around  the 
edges.  This  consists  of  inflammatory  products,  generally  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  other  cases  localised  masses  of  induration 
are  found  in  the  placenta.  Sometimes  again  calcareous  deposits  are 
found  chiefly  immediately  under  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta, 
or  in  the  decidual  processes.  These  appear  to  be  due  in  general  to 
degeneration  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  and  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  Calcareous  deposit  in  the 
foatal  vessels,  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  villi,  has  alsc  been 
described. 

In  individual  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
changed  character  of  the  tissue  is  the  sequel  of  inflammation  or  the 
result  of  degeneration.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  foetal 
portion  of  the  placenta  is  the  part  affected.  One  condition  com- 
monly found  is  an  excessive  proliferation  of  the  chorionic  villi  as 
regards  their  cellular  substance,  associated  with  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  in  them.  If,  at  the  same  time,  develop- 
ment of  the  maternal  blood-space  is  imperfect,  a  substance  is  formed 
firmer  than  normal  placenta,  so  that  continuous  microscopic  sec- 
tions can  be  cut  from  it.  This  condition  may  be  inflammatory,  or 
closely  allied  to  inflammation  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
secondary  to  the  death  of  the  embryo,  or  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  the  maternal  blood.  "When  it  occurs  irregularly,  forming  localised 
indurated  patches,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fault  originates  in 
the  foetal  tissues.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to  inherited 
syphilis,  in  others  no  evidence  of  syphilis  is  forthcoming. 
"  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta.— Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  placenta,  especially  of  the  chorionic  villi,  frequently  occurs 
when  the  placenta  is  retained  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
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i  .Fig.  137.-Cells  of  the  decidua  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  (After  R.  Barnes. 
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embryo.  Fatty  degeneration  also  takes  place  in  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation. A  primary  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  chorionic  villi,  or 
of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  distinct  from  either  of  these,  is 
also  described  by  R.  Barnes,*  who  considers  it  the  same  disease  as 
that  which  attacks  the  heart,  liver,  muscles,  &c,  of  the  adult.  It 
is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  fatty  change  by  the  fact  that 


Fig.  138. — Normal  chorionic  villi.    1,  villus  -with  its  investing  epithelium ;  2,  villus 
deprived  of  epithelium ;  3,  portion  of  epithelium  detached.    (After  R.  Barnes.) 


it  affects  the  placenta  irregularly,  some  lobides  only  being  altered, 
and  that,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  widespread,  the  foetus  may  be 
born  alive.  If  extensive,  it  may  directly  kill  the  foetus  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood.  Short  of  this,  it  may  lead  to  haemorrhage 
on  account  of  the  friability  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  the  uterus 
may  then  be  excited  to  expel  its  contents. 

In  fatty  degeneration  following  death  of  the  foetus,  the  whole 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1851. 
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placenta  is  uniformly  changed.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  fatty 
change,  the  part  affected  appears  yellowish,  pale,  more  solid,  and 
less  spongy  than  normal  placenta,  but  at  the  same  time  very  friable. 
The  ■individual  villi  are  also  friable,  and  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion appear  filled  with  spherical  molecules.  (Compare  Fig.  139, 
with  Fig.  138).    A  similar  appearance  may  also  be  visible  both 


Fig.  139.— Fatty  degeneration  of  chorionic  villi.    1  and  2  branches  mrK.n   a     •  „ 
of  epithelium,  and  showing  much  fattv  matter  •  ?  £     •  P^^1^  deprived 

and  in  a  state  of  fatty  degL^tion  ik^!l)  °f  ^"^hum 

in  the  W  decidual  cells,  and  in  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta.  (See  Fig.  137  p  359)  vernal 
Tumours  of  the  placenta—In  rare  cases  tumours  of  the 
placenta  have  been  observed  of  a  fibrous,  sarcomatous  or  fibro 
myxomatous  structure.  They  most  frequently  belong  to  the 
chorion,  and  are  m  continuity  with  the  chorionic  villi  Cvsts 
are  sometimes  seen,  usually  on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta 
«  centre.    Sometimes  these  are  the  sequel  of  ext^aW 
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Haemorrhage  :  Carneous  mole. — Haemorrhage  into  the  pla- 
centa, with  the  formation  of  clots  in  its  substance,  may  result  either 
from  inflammation  or  degeneration  of  the  maternal  or  fcetal  portions 
of  the  placenta.  It  may  also  arise  from  partial  detachment  of  the 
chorion  or  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall  as  the  result  of  uterine 
contractions  set  up  by  violence,  emotion,  or  other  exciting  cause  of 
abortion.  This  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  embryo,  which 
may  entirely  disappear  if  it  has  only  advanced  to  a  very  early  stage 


Kg.  140. — An  apoplectic  ovum ;  blood  being  effused  in  masses  under  the  fcetal 
surface  of  the  membranes. 

of  development,  or  may  remain  of  very  small  size  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  whole  ovum  (Fig.  140).  The  amnial  cavity  may 
then  shrink  up,  or  the  amnion  may  be  ruptured  from  the  increased 
pressure,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escape.  The  foetal  and  maternal 
membranes,  infiltrated  with  clotted  blood,  or  having  isolated  masses 
of  clot  in  their  substance,  then  form  a  firm  fleshy  mass,  called  a 
carneous  ov  fleshy  mole.  This  maybe  retained  in  the  uterus  for 
some  weeks  or  months,  but  is  eventually  expelled,  usually  not  later 
than  the  fifth  month.  In  other  cases,  the  amnial  cavity  remains 
patent,  though  the  main  part  of  the  mass  retained  in  utero  is 
formed  by  the  thickened  membranes  (Fig.  140).    The  term  "mole" 
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(from  mola,  a  shapeless  mass)  is  properly  applicable  only  where 
there  is  no_ejnbryo.  But  it  is  often  applied  to  an  ovum  with 
thickened  infiltrated  membranes,  even  though  an  amnial  cavity  and 
small  embryo  may  be  present,  as  in  Fig.  140. 

The  situation  where  blood  is  effused  may  be  in  the  substance  of 
the  chorion  or  decidua,  or  between  them  and  the  uterine  wall. 
Frequently  clot  is  found  partly  infiltrated  among  the  villi,  and 
partly  in  rounded  masses  which  form  prominences  toward  the 
amnial  cavity  (Fig.  140).    Another  frequent  situation  for  blood  to 


Fig.  I41.-Blighted  ovum,  showing  morbid  enlargement  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

be  effused,  and  to  form  clots,  is  the  decidual  cavity.  It  rarelv 
breaks  through  into  the  amnial  cavity. 

The  firm  substance  eventually  expelled  may  have,  at  first  sight 
very  little  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  ovum.    Not  only  may  an 
early  embryo  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  liquor  amnii  absorbed 
but  the  amnion  may  have  been  ruptured,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
extravasation,  and  the  embryo  may  have  escaped  unobserved  The 
chorionic  villi,  retaining  their  attachment  to  the  uterus,  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  to  some  extent,  so  that  their  bulk  is  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  embryo,  if  this  can  still  be  detected     A  W 
portion  of  the  mass,  however,  generally  consists  of  compressed  clot 
which  may  have  become  decolorised.    The  nature  of  the  cameous 
mole  may  always  be  determined  by  recognition  of  the  chorionic  villi 
^  ™Copic  examination     They  can  generally  be  seen  most 
easily  if  a  smaU  portion  of  the  mass  is  spread  out  on  a  slide  and 
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examined  with  a  low  power.  They  may,  however,  also  be  seen 
in  section,  generally  embedded  in  the  midst  of  fibrin,  if  sections  be 
cut  of  the  whole  mass.  When  a  section  is  examined  in  this  way  it 
is  often  evident  that  there  has  been,  relatively,  excessive  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  chorion,  with  deficient  develop- 
ment of  its  vessels. 

Bitted  ovum. — In  other  cases,  again,  the  embryo  perishes  from 
some  cause  or  other,  whether  this  be  some  morbid  condition  in 
itself,  the  funis  (see  Fig.  141),  the  membranes  (see  Fig.  135, 
p.  357),  or  the  maternal  organism.  The  blighted  ovum  with 
relatively  slight,  or  without  any,  thickening  of  the  membranes,  may 
then  sometimes  be  retained  in  a  similar  way  for  weeks  or  even 
months  before  it  is  expelled.  Generally  it  is  expelled  after  two  or 
three  months  at  the  outside ;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  retained 
up  to  what  would  have  been  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and  then 
expelled.  The  term  missed  abortion  is  sometimes  applied  to  such 
retention  of  a  dead  ovum7~6n"the  analogy  of  "  missed  labour,"  the 
term  used  when  a  dead  fcetus  is  retained  in  the  uterus  after  full 
term. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  carneous  mole  or  blighted  ovum. — When 
the  ovum  has  perished,  the  general  signs^  of  pregnancy,  especially 
the  evolution  of  the  breasts,  subside.  Vomiting  of  pregnancy  is 
also  frequently  arrested  or  diminished.  When  the  liquor  amnii  has 
escaped  or  been  absorbed,  and  a  carneous  mole  has  been  formed, 
examination  of  the  uterus  bimanually  may  show  it  to  be  firmer 
than  is  usual  in  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  more  solid  character 
of  its  contents.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  firmness,  as 
detected  at  any  particular  moment,  may  be  due  to  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  and  not  to  solid  material  within  it.  When  the  embryo 
has  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  size  of  the  uterus  will  be  less  than 
it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  date  of  pregnancy,  and  the  size 
remains  stationary,  instead  of  progressing  with  the  advance  of  preg- 
nancy. This  is  the  jaost  reliable  sign  of  all  ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt 
whether  the  ovum  is  still  alive,  it  is  desirable,  when  symptoms  are 
not  too  serious,  to  wait  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  it  to  be 
manifested.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  pregnancy  sometimes 
commences  in  a  period  of  arnenorrhoea,  and  that,  on  this  account, 
the  pregnancy  may  be  supposed  to  be  further  advanced  than  it 
really  is.  During  the  retention  of  the  carneous  mole,  or  blighted 
ovum,  there  is  no  proper  menstruation.  Either  amenorrhcea  may 
persist,  or  there  may  be  a  continuous  or  irregular  sanguineous  dis- 
charge. Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  discharge,  instead  of  being 
that  of  bright  blood,  is  brownish,  from  the  breaking  up  of  clot. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  the  retention  of  a  dead  ovuni  appears 
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not  to  affect  the  health  perceptibly.  The  case  may  then  be  left  to 
nature,  in  the  expectation  that  the  contents  of  the  uterus  will  be  ex- 
pelled within  a  few  weeks,  and  delay  is  especially  indicated,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis.  If  there  is  a  general  appearance 
of  cachexia,  or  other  sign  that  the  health  is  suffering,  if  there  is 
haemorrhage  or  offensive  discharge,  or  if  the  retention  is  long  pro- 
tracted, the  uterus  should  be  emptied.  A  few  full  doses  of  ergot 
may  first  be  tried,  and  the  sound  may  be  passed  into  the  uterus. 
If  these  means  do  not  bring  about  expulsion,  the  os  may  be  dilated 
with  a  laminaria  tent.  This  may  be  followed  up,  if  necessary,  by 
dilatation  with  Hegar's  dilators,  under  anaesthesia,  and  digital 
evacuation  of  the  uterus  as  described  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

(Edema  of  the  placenta. — In  some  cases  the  placenta  is  found 
unusually  large,  heavy,  pale  in  appearance ;  and  the  fluid  which 
oozes  from  it  is  not  pure  blood,  but  semi-serous  in  character.  The 
pl^centa^  still  remains  unusually  large  and  heavy,  even  after  drain- 
ing. There  has  thus  been  jictual  hypertrophy  of  the  villi,  in 
compensation  for  the  impairment  of  their  function. 

It  appears  that  oedema  of  the  placenta  may  arise  from  a  fault 
either  on  the  maternal  or  the  foetal  side.  Thus  it  has  been  observed 
in  conjunction  with  general   oedema  from  albuminuria,  or  with 

1/  ascites  arising  from  hepatic  obstruction  on_the  mother's  part.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  associated  with  hydramnios  or  oedema  of  the 

-  foetus,  and  then  appears  to  be  dependent  on  some  anomaly  causing 
•  obstruction  in  the  foetal  circulation.  It  appears  that  the  serous 
efiusion_may  be  either Jji_the_jdlli,  or  in  the  decidual  processeivor 
in  both.  The  blood  circulating  in  the  maternal  blood  spaces  may 
also  be  too  watery,  if  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  albuminuria  or 
anaemia  on  the  mother's  side.  (Edema  of  the  placenta  is  apt  to  lead 
to  imperfect  development  or  death  of  the  foetus,  and  to  premature 
labour. 

Hydatidiform  degeneration  of  the  chorion.  Vesicular 
or  hydatidiform  mole. — In  this  disease  the  villi  of  the  chorion 
undergo  proliferation  with  myxomatous  degeneration,  so  that  por- 
tions of  them  become  converted  into  cysts  filled  with  a  fluid  contain- 
ing mucin  as  well  as  albumen.  The  vesicles  may  be  of  any  size  up 
to  about  half  an  inch,  or  even  more.  The  general  appearance  pro- 
duced is  shown  in  Fig.  142.  It  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  but  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  cysts  is  essentially 
different.  Instead  of  being  attached  by  stalks  to  branches  of  a  main 
stem,  each  cyst  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  another  cyst,  that  again 
to  another,  and  the  final  pedicle  not  to  a  main  stem,  but  to  the 
convex  surface  of  a  membrane,  the  chorion.  The  formation  of  the 
individual  vesicles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proliferation  of  cells. 
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with  degeneration  does  not  affect  the  villi  uniformly  throughout 
but  takes  place  at  detached  centres  (Fig.  143).  The  altered  portion 
ot  the  villus  grows  into  the  vesicle  ;  the  intervening  parts  which  re- 
main normal,  or  comparatively  normal,  form  the  connecting  pedicles. 
I  he  hydatidiform  vesicles  were  formerly  confounded  with  true 
hydatids,  but  are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  pedunculated.    True  hydatids  may  occur  in  the  uterus  as 


Fig.  142.— Hydatidiform  degeneration  of        Fig.  143.— Commencement  of  hydatidi- 
chorion.  form  degeneration  of  chorion. 


elsewhere,  but  very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  their  having  been 
found  in  that  situation  in  Britain. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  degeneration  commences  within  the 
first  two  months  of  pregnancy,  before  the  placenta  is  fully  differen- 
tiated, and  it  then  usually  affects  the  whole  of  the  convex  surface  of 
the  chorion.  The  embryo  may  have  disappeared  altogether,  or  may 
be  found  in  a  blighted  condition,  if  it  has  reached  a  somewhat  later 
stage  of  development.  When  the  hydatidiform  change  commences, 
after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  it  generally  affects  only  the 
placental  site.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  foetus  perishes 
before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  mole  has  begun,  but,  in  some-. 
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instances,  in  which  only  a  few  lobes  of  the  placenta  have  become 
degenerated,  or  in  which  the  degeneration,  though  more  widely 
\  spread,  is  only  partial,  a  healthy  foetus  has  been  found  in  combina- 
I  tion  with  a  vesicular  mole.    More  frequent  than  this  is  the  associa- 
tion of  a  twin  foetus  with  a  vesicular  mole.    In  some  cases  the 
tendency  to  active  proliferation  of  the  diseased  villi  is  shown  by  their 
Jnyading  the  uterine  wall.   They  appear  to  reach  the  uterine  sinuses 
by  dipping  into  them  from  the  maternal  blood  spaces,  as  the  normal 
villi  sometimes  do.    But  they  sometimes  penetrate  much  more 
deeply  into  the  uterine  wall  than  normal  villi  ever  do,  and  may 
reach  quite  close  to  the  peritoneal  surface.    In  some  cases  the 
nterine  wall  becomes  broken  clown,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  their  proliferation,  and  replaced  by  the  diseased  mass. 
If  this  process  reaches  near  to  the  outer  surface,  peritonitis  may  be 
set  up,  or  even  rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur.    A  vesicular  mole 
sometimes  grows  to  so  great  a  size  as  to  enlarge  the  uterus  as  much 
as  pregnancy  at  full  term.     More  frequently  the  uterus  is  not 
enlarged  beyond  its  size  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Causation. — The  causation  of  the  degeneration  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  formation  of  the  vesicular  mole  has  sometimes  been 
repeated  in  the  same  woman,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Thus 
jnflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  may  be  predis- 
posing causes,  and  these  conditions  have  actually  been  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  vesicular  mole.  Again,  Bright's  disease  or 
syphilis  in  the  mother  has  appeared,  in  some  instances,  to  be  "the 
predisposing  cause.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  much  commoner  in 
multipara  than  in  primiparas  appears  to  indicate  that  some  morbid 
state  of  the  uterus  promotes  its  occurrence.  Probably  the  more 
important  part  of  the  cause  lies  in  a  fault  of  development  in  the 
icetal_pprtion  of  the  ovum.  This  is  the  readiest  way  of  explaining 
those  cases  in  which  there  are  twin  ova,  of  which  one  is  developed 
normally,  while  the  other  undergoes  vesicular  degeneration. 

As  it  arises  from  the  chorionic  villi,  the  vesicular  mole  is  neces- 
sarily in  all  cases  the  product  of  conception,  although  some  have 
occasionally  maintained  the  chastity  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
delivered  of  one.  It  does  not  however  necessarily  imply  a  recent 
conception,  for  the  diseased  structure  may  be  retained  for  some  time 
within  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  grow  to  a  considerable  size 
There  are  some  cases  of  myxoma  of  the  uterine  wall,  in  which  there 
is  a  proliferation  of  myxomatous  vIlIilntoTthe  uterine  cavity,  which 
may  be  mistaken,  even  by  skilled  observers,  for  a  vesicular  mole 
It  however  the  basement  membrane,  the  chorion,  from  which  the 
villi  grow,  is  discovered,  the  diagnosis  of  vesicular  mole  is  absolute 
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In  some  cases  a  fetus  has  been  born  at  full  term,  and  a  bydatidi- 
form  mole  has  been  expelled  some  months  later,  when  no  second 
conception  has  been  thought  possible.  This  may  be  explained 
either  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  twin  ovum  which  had  under- 
gone degeneration,  or  that  a  portion  only  of  the  villi  of  the  first 
ovum  had  undergone  this  change,  and  had  been  retained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  close  connection  which  they  form  with  the  uterine 
wall.  In  other  cases  again,  a  hydatidiform  mole  has  been  expelled 
first,  and  a  living  foetus  some  months  after.  These  again  may  have 
been  instances  of  twin  pregnancy.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  piece 
of  normal  placenta  retained  in  the  uterus  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  can  afterwards  undergo  the  vesicular  degeneration.  Some 
have  maintained  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  the  vesicular  de- 
generation is  the  previous  death  of  the  foetus.  This  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  cases,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  in  which  a  living 
foetus  has  been  associated  with  partial  vesicular  change.  "When  the 
degeneration  of  the  placenta  is  general  the  foetus  must  inevitably 
perish  as  a  secondary  result. 

Symptoms  and  course. — At  first  the  symptoms  may  not  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  After  two  or  three  months  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdomen  is  often  more  rapid 
than  in  normal  pregnancy,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
When  it  is  so,  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  set  up  by  the  un- 
usual tension,  and  uterine  contractions,  threatening  abortion,  may  be 
excited.  Frequently  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention  is  a 
sanguineous  discharge.  This  may  consist  either  of  pure  blood,  or  of 
a  more  watery  fluid,  compared  to  red-currant  juice,  due  to  the 
rupture  of  some  of  the  vesicles.  Sometimes  clusters  of  vesicles 
come  away  with  the  discharge,  and  the  comparison  is  then  to  white 
currants  floating  in  red-currant  juice.  The  haemorrhage  may  greatly 
exhaust  the  patient,  or  even  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Eventually  the 
uterus  may  either  expel  the  great  mass  of  the  mole,  leaving  other 
more  adherent  portions  behind,  or  it  may  completely  empty  itself. 
In  the  former  case  haemorrhage  continues  or  recurs  ;  in  the  latter, 
involution  of  the  uterus  takes  place  as  after  abortion  or  delivery. 

Diagnosis. — An  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
when  some  of  the  vesicles,  are  discovered.  A  probable  diagnosis 
may  be  based  upon  the  following  points — the  size  of  the  uterus  not 
agreeing  with  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  especially  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  size;  presence  of  sanguineous  or  "currant-juice"  discharge  ; 
and  absence  of  any  tangible  parts  of  the  foetus,  of  any  ballottement, 
or  signs  of  fcetal  life,  when  the  uterus  bas  reached  a  size  at  which 
these  ought  to  be  discoverable  in  normal  pregnancy. 

Prognosis. — The  result  is  generally  favourable,  if  adequate  treat- 
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ment  is  undertaken  early  enough.  The  danger  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  blood  lost.  There  is  a  risk  also  of  septicaemia 
and  other  post-partum  disturbances,  to  which  the  loss  of  blood 
renders  the  patient  more  liable.  The  rarer  cases,  in  which  the 
growth  deeply  penetrates  the  uterine  wall  in  a  quasi-malignant 
manner,  are  always  dangerous,  since  they  involve  the  risk  of 
peritonitis  or  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Malignant  disease,  analogous  to  the  deciduoma  malignum  which 
may  FoUowliormal  delivery  (see  Chapter  XL.),  has  been  observed 
after  vesicular  moles  in  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  than 
after  normal  pregnancy.  Thus,  Marchand  collected  twelve  cases 
occurring  after  vesicular  mole,  which  is  a  very  rare  disease,  as 
compared  with  fifteen  cases  after  full  term  delivery.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  vesicular  mole,  there  are  often 
extensive  tracts  of  syncytium  or  nucleated  protoplasm,  sometimes  I 
divided  into  individual  cells,  and  resulting  from  proliferation  of' 
the  foetal  epiblast. 

Treatment. — When  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  inspec- 
tion of  some  of  the  vesicles  the  uterus  should  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  rare  case  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  living  foetus  is  detected  in  addition  to  the 
mole.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  not  serious  the  physician  may  then 
defer  interference  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  foetus.  If  the  diagnosis 
is  only  probable,  the  decision  in  favour  of  evacuating  the  uterus  or 
otherwise  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  haemorrhage,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  patient's  condition.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  vesicular  mole  is  a  very  much  rarer  condition  than  ordinary 
pregnancy  with  haemorrhage,  due  to  threatened  abortion. 

If  the  os  is  dilated,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  mole  has  commenced, 
the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  may  be  assisted  by  manipulation.  If 
not,  supposing  that  evacuation  is  resolved  upon,  the  cervix  must  be 
dilated  first  by  a  tent  if  necessary,  and  afterwards  by  Hegar's 
dilators  (see  Chapter  XXIV.),  or  by  hydrostatic  dilators,  if  the 
uterus  is  very  large,  until  it  will  admit  two  or  three  fingers.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  for  the  evacuation. 
A  full  dose  of  ergot  may  be  administered  a  little  before,  or  ergotin 
may  be  injected  subcutaneously  at  the  time  of  operating  in  order  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  uterus  in  expelling  the  mass  and  diminish 
haemorrhage. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  for  the  operation,  and 
according  to  circumstances,  either  the  whole  hand  or  the  half  hand, 
not  including  the  thumb,  is  passed  into  the  vagina.  The  bladder  is 
to  be  emptied  previously,  and  the  other  hand,  placed  upon  the  abdo- 
men, presses  down  the  fundus  upon  the  fingers  in  the  vagina.  In 
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general  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  two  fingers  into  the  uterus  to  scoop  out 
the  vesicular  mass.  After  the  lower  part  is  removed,  the  contracting 
fundus,  aided  by  the  external  pressure,  brings  more  and  more  within 
reach  of  the  fingers,  until  the  interior  of  the  fundus  is  reached  and 
the  whole  cavity  evacuated.  If  however  the  uterus  is  very  greatly 
enlarged  and  the  cervix  wide,  four  fingers  or  the  whole  hand  may 
be  passed  into  its  cavity.  In  other  cases  again,  in  which  the  vagina 
is  narrow,  the  evacuation  may  be  effected  without  more  than  two 
fingers  being  passed  U140  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  toward  the  end  of 
the  process,  being  pushed  down  close  to  the  outlet  in  a  position 
somewhat  of  anteversion.  I  have  known  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  clot ;  so  that  it  was  only  after  the 
evacuation  of  a  large  part  of  this  that  the  vesicular  mole  could  be 
reached,  and  the  diagnosis  positively  completed. 

If  the  vesicles  are  not  easily  detached  from  the  uterine  wall,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  force  in  detaching  them.  Other- 
wise, in  a  case  in  which  the  growth  has  invaded  and  eroded  the 
uterine  wall,  a  rupture  reaching  the  peritoneal  surface  might  be 
produced.  The  operator  should  carry  the  separation  only  so  far  as 
he  can  effect  it  with  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  not  using  the  nails.  If 
vesicles  are  left  embedded  in  the  uterine  wall,  they  will  probably  be 
destroyed  by  pressure,  if  the  cavity  is  once  thoroughly  evacuated, 
and  a  firm  contraction  secured.  After  the  operation,  a  course  of 
ergot  should  be  given  to  assist  involution.  If  it  has  not  proved 
possible  thoroughly  to  clear  the  cavity,  or  if  an  offensive  discharge 
from  it  appears,  the  uterus  should  be  periodically  washed  out  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.*  If  haemorrhage  persists,  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  should  be  again  explored  after  an  interval. 

Hydramnios  or  Hydrops  Amuii.- — The  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  When  it  is  so  much 
in  excess  as  to  cause  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  patient,  the 
condition  is  called  Hydramnios. 

Causation. — In  some  cases,  hydramnios  has  been  observed  in 
1  \  conjunction  with  certain  morbid  conditions  in  the  mother,  such  as 
/  albuminuria,  syphilis,  or  diabetes,  which  appear  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  causation.    In  general,  however,  the  fault  is  rather 
)    on  the  fcetal  side.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hydramnios  is 
specially  frequent  in  twin  pregnancy,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  of 
the  ova  is  affected  in  this  way.    Again,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  (about  75  per  cent,  according  to  McClintock),  the  foetus  has 
been  found  to  be  of  the  female  sex.    The  foetus  is  rarely  quite  per- 
fectly developed  or  well  nourished,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion 

*  Solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  4000)  ;  Tinot.  lodi.  Sij.  ad  aq.  0.j.:  or 
Acid,  sulphuros.  3iv.  ad  aq.  Oj.,  may  be  used. 
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of  eases,  is  born  dead  or  dies  soon  after  delivery.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  premature  delivery  which  is  common  in  such  cases. 
A  considerable  number,  however,  of  the  foetuses  (15  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  McClintock)  are  dead  and  macerated  before  delivery.  The 
.placenta  is  often  found  in  some  way  anomalous,  either  unusually  large 
or  cedematous.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the  condition 
must  be  attributed  in  most  cases  to  some  obstruction  in,  or  abnormal 
distribution  of,  the  foetal  circulation,  especially  the  circulation  in  the 
placenta. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  the  effect  of  the 
mechanical  pressure  due  to  the  rajaid  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus. 
This  increase  generally  does  not  first  become  manifest  before  the 
fifth  month,  but  it  may  go  on  so  rapidly  that  the  uterus  is  soon 
much  larger  than  it  usually  is  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The 
symptoms  are  then  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  large  ovarian 
tumour.  There  is  pain  from  tension  and  the  weight  of  the  abdo- 
minal contents,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  from  interference  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  disturbed  digestion,  also  from  the  effect  of  pressure. 
The  urine  is  often  scanty,  and  when  tension  is  very  great,  it  may 
become  albuminous.  There  is  often  oedema  of  feet  and  legs,  and 
this  may  extend  to  the  vulva  and  lower  part  of  abdomen.  Often 
spontaneous  relief  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  premature  labour. 
The  first  stage  of  labour  is  apt  to  be  tedious  from  the  over-distension 
of  the  uterus.  From  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  greater  proneness 
than  usual  to  post-partum  haemorrhage,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
twins. 

Diagnosis. — There  may  be  difficulty  in  diagnosis  when  the  collec- 
tion of  fluid  is  very  great,  and  the  foetus  small  or  dead,  so  that  the 
foetal  heart  and  movements  cannot  be  detected.  I  have  met  with 
several  cases  in  which  the  uterus  had  been  tapped  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  not  always  with  the  result  of  bringing  on 
labour.  The  softened  state  of  cervix  and  expansion  of  lower  seg- 
ment of  uterus,  as  felt  per  vaginam,  combined  with  a  history  of 
amenorrhoea,  will  generally  prove  pregnancy.  Frequently  also, 
although  the  distended  uterus  may  give  a  fluid  wave  or  thrill  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  to  be  detected  in  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  firm  body  of  the 
foetus  may  be  felt  on  dipping  for  it  with  the  fingers  in  the  midst  of  the 
fluid  mass.  The  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  is  that  of  distin- 
guishing between  hydramnios  and  an  ovarian  cyst  complicating  preg- 
nancy. For  although  the  body  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  generally 
be  made  out  as  separate  from  the  ovarian  cyst,  this  may  not  be  possible 
if  distension  is  extreme.  The  most  valuable  distinction  of  all  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  over-distension  of  the 
uterus,  the  occasional  contractions,  previously  mentioned  as  a  sign 
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of  pregnancy  (see  page  123)  may  still  generally  be  detected  in  it, 
especially  if  excited  by  manipulation.  A  hardening  of  the  wall  of 
the  tumour  is  thus  produced,  and  if  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the 
hardening  extends  to  the  whole  tumour,  it  is  proved  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  uterus.  Another  useful  distinction  may  often  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  uterus  is  so  distended  as  to  simulate 
a  large  ovarian  cyst,  there  is  generally  some  yielding  of  the  cervix, 
more  than  exists  normally  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
so  that  the  finger  may  be  pressed  into  it  far  enough  to  reach  the 
membranes. 

In  minor  cases  of  hydramnios,  the  distinction  has  to  be  made 
from  twin  pregnancy.  This  may  be  done  by  obtaining  the  positive 
signs  of  the  existence  of  twins  (see  p.  262),  in  the  one  case,  or  by 
noting  the  altered  consistency  of  the  uterus  from  the  excess  of  fluid 
within  it  in  the  other. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest,  and  the  support  of  the  uterus  by  an  abdominal  belt.  If  serious 
constitutional  disturbance  is  caused,  labour  must  be  induced.  It  is 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  wait  until  the  child  is  viable.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  before  this,  and  there  need  be 
less  reluctance  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  healthy  child  surviving. 

If  there  is  a  hope  of  saving  the  child,  the  induction  of  labour 
may  be  commenced  by  passing  an  elastic  bougie  into  the  uterus  in 
the  mode  hereafter  to  be  described  (see  Chapter  XXXI.),  or  by 
dilating  the  cervix.  If  not,  there  is  no  object  in  keeping  the  mem- 
branes intact.  The  membranes  may  then  be  ruptured  by  passing  a 
sound  or  stylet,  or  instrument  specially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
through  the  cervix.  In  the  first  stage  of  labour,  when  it  comes  on 
spontaneously,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  over-dis- 
tended uterus  to  contraction  by  rupturing  the  membranes  early  and 
evacuating  the  liquor  amnii,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  After 
delivery,  a  dose  of  ergot  should  be  given,  and  special  care  taken  to 
guard  against  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

Deficiency  of  liquor  amnii.— Deficiency  of  liquor  amnii  in 
the  later  months  may  lead  to  protraction  of  the  first  stage  of  labour, 
the  fluid  being  insufficient  to  form  a  properly  bulging  bag  of  mem- 
branes. In  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  if  there  is  any  inflam- 
matory condition  in  addition  to  the  scanty  amount  of  fluid, 
adhesions  may  form  between  the  amnion  and  the  skin  of  the 
foetus  As  more  liquor  amnii  is  secreted,  these  adhesions  may 
be  stretched  out  into  bands.  In  some  cases  the  traction  or  pressure 
of  such  bands  has  caused  foetal  deformities  or  intra-uterme  ampu- 
tation of  limbs. 
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Anomalies  of  the  Funis. 

Knots. — A  knot  in  the  funis  is  produced  by  the  foetus  passing 
through  a  loop  in  it.  This  may  occur  either  during  pregnancy  or 
only  in  labour.  It  is  favoured  by  the  funis  being  unusually  long, 
so  that  a  loop  is  readily  formed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus.  Complex  knots  may  be  produced  if  the  foetus  passes  twice 
or  more  through  the  loop.  In  general,  the  knot  is  not  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  it  has  then  little  practical 
effect.  If  the  knot  is  formed  only  in  labour,  generally  no  mark 
remains  upon  the  funis  when  it  is  undone.  If  it  is  of  longer 
standing,  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord  is  found  to  have  dis- 
appeared at  the  points  exposed  to  pressure.  In  rare  cases,  the  knot 
becomes  drawn  so  tight  that  the  foetus  perishes,  generally  in  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy. 

Coils. — The  funis  may  be  coiled  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  round 
the  neck  of  the  foetus,  and  it  may  be  also  coiled  round  the  limbs. 
A  coil  round  the  neck  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  toward 
the  formation  of  a  knot  in  the  cord,  the  head  only,  and  not  the 
whole  foetus,  having  passed  through  the  loop.  Coils,  like  knots, 
are  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  funis  is  longer  than  usual. 
Coils  round  the  neck  generally  come  into  any  practical  operation 
only  during  labour.  They  then  shorten  the  length  of  funis  avail- 
able, and  so  may  cause  obstruction  to  labour,  or  detachment  of  the 
placenta.  These  difficulties  in  labour  will  be  considered  hereafter 
(see  Chapter  XXVIII.).  They  may  also  cause  death  of  the  foetus 
by  strangulation,  when  put  on  the  stretch  with  the  advance  of 
labour.  In  rare  cases,  a  coil  or  coils  round  the  neck  become  so 
tight  in  the  course  of  pregnancy  as  to  destroy  the  foetus.  Some- 
times even  the  head  is  nearly  amputated  by  the  constriction.  It  is 
believed  that  intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs  also  may  sometimes 
be  produced  by  constriction  through  a  coil  of  funis,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably due  much  more  frequently  to  a  band  resulting  from  amnial 
adhesion. 

Torsion. — It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  vessels  of  the 
funis,  originally  straight,  become  gradually  twisted  as  pregnancy 
advances,  from  the  rotations  of  the  foetus  in  one  direction  prepon- 
derating over  those  in  the  other  direction.  The  same  cause  acting 
in  a  more  sudden  or  rapid  manner,  may  cause  actual  torsion  of  the 
whole  funis  to  such  an  extent  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is 
more  or  less  obstructed.  The  torsion  is  generally  most  marked 
near  the  umbilicus,  Wharton's  jelly  being  thinner  at  that  part, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  funis  being,  therefore,  less.    The  torsion 
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may  be  produced  either  after  the  death  of  the  foetus  or  during  its 
life.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  due  solely  to  rotations  pro- 
duced by  movements  of  the  mother  and  external  pressures.  It  will 
take  place  more  readily  from  the  fact  that  the  firmness  of  the  funis, 
and  its  consequent  resistance  to  torsion,  is  diminished  by  death. 
Torsion  of  the  funis  during  the  life  of  the  foetus  may  be  due  both 
to  foetal  movements,  and  to  maternal  movements  and  pressures, 
probably  for  the  most  part  to  the  former.  By  causing  obstruction 
of  the  vessels,  it  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  foetus.  In  individual 
cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  torsion  is  the 
consequence  or  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  But  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  there  is  evidence  that  it  occurred 
after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  first  because  the  degree  of  torsion  is 
much  greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  foetus,  and  secondly, 
because  other  sufficient  cause  of  its  death,  such  as  the  presence  of 
syphilis,  is  discovered. 


Anomalies  and  Diseases  of  the  Foetus. 

The  foetus  is  subject  to  innumerable  faults  of  development,  and 
to  a  considerable  number  of  diseases.  For  these,  the  reader  is 
referred  -to  works  on  malformations,  and  on  diseases  of  children.* 
Space  will  allow  here  only  a  brief  reference  to  a  very  few  conditions 
which  have  a  special  obstetric  interest. 

Intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs.  —  Limbs  occasion- 
ally present  the  appearance  of  having  been  amputated,  the  stump 
having  healed  over.  In  individual  cases  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  condition  is  really  due  to  amputation  or  to  failure 
of  development.  But,  in  some  at  any  rate,  the  amputation  is 
positively  proved,  for  not  only  is  the  cause  of  amputation  evi- 
dent, generally  in  the  form  of  some  amnial  band,  but  the  ampu- 
tated limb  itself  is  found  loose  in  the  amnial  cavity.  Sometimes 
rudiments  of  fingers  or  toes  are  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  stump, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  indicate  an  effort  of  nature 
to  reproduce  the  amputated  part,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  such 
cases  are  really  due  to  arrested  development,  and  are  not  the  result 
of  amputation. 

Deficient  closure  of  abdominal  walls  or  exomphalos. 

— In  the  early  stage  of  foetal  existence  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
normally  projects  outside  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus.  Some- 

"  See  Forster,  "  Misbildungen  der  Mensehen,"  1861;  Ahlfeld,  "  Die  Misbildungen 
der  Mensehen,  mit  Atlas,"  1880 ;  Noble  Smith,  "  The  Surgery  of  Deformities." 
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times  there  is  a  failure  in  the  natural  process  by  which  this  portion 
of  intestine  is  drawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  abdominal 
walls  are  closed  in.  A  kind  of  hernial  sac  then  exists  at  the  time 
of  birth,  generally  covered  only  by  amnion  and  peritoneum.  The 
size  of  the  sac  varies  greatly  ;  sometimes  it  contains  only  some 
cods  of  intestine,  frequently  a  part  of  the  liver  also.  Sometimes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  contents,  including  the  stomach, 
spleen,  and  even  kidneys,  are  outside  the  abdomen.  The  funis  is 
generally  attached  towards  the  summit,  or  near  the  lower  part,  of 
the  protuberant  mass,  and  the  vessels  divide  and  spread  out  over 
the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  the  funis  is  abnormally  short  or  even 
absent.  The  condition  is  often  combined  with  other  malformations 
in  other  parts. 

"When  the  extruded  mass  of  viscera  is  large,  it  may  form  the  pre- 
senting part,  the  foetus  lying  in  a  position  of  opisthotonos,  and  it 
may  then  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  child  will 
generally  be  incapable  of  surviving. 

Spina  bifida,  meningocele,  encephalocele,  and  tumours. 
— These  conditions  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXVIII.,  under 
the  head  of  obstructions  to  labour. 

Intra-uterine  fracture  of  bones. — Apart  from  the 
fracture  of  bones  which  may  arise  in  difficult  labour,  whether 
completed  naturally  or  artificially,  cases  of  intra-uterine  fracture 
have  also  been  observed.  The  limbs,  as  being  the  parts  most 
exposed,  are  chiefly  affected,  and  more  especially  the  thighs.  Con- 
siderable violence  to  the  mother  may  fracture  the  bones  even  of  a 
healthy  foetus.  More  frequently  the  fractures  occur  when  there 
is  unusual  fragility  of  the  bones  from  imperfect  development, 
especially  from  a  deficiency  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
bone.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  intra-uterine  rachitis.  In  such 
cases  fractures  occur  from  very  slight  external  forces,  and  in  some 
instances  children  have  been  born  with  a  large  number  of  fractures, 
amounting  to  forty  or  more.  Some  of  the  fractures  may  be  found 
united,  or  partially  united,  at  birth.  Frequently,  besides  the 
fragility  of  the  bones,  some  other  sign  of  imperfect  development 
exists,  such  as  deficient  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
Dislocation  is  apt  to  be  added  to  the  fractures,  from  the  effect  of 
the  traction  of  muscles  acting  upon  the  separated  fragments.  In 
other  cases,  separation  of  the  bones  results,  not  from  actual  fracture, 
but  from  fadure  of  union  between  different  centres  of  ossification 
or  separation  of  epiphyses,  sometimes  the  result  of  inflammation. 
This  may  result  from  syphilis,  as  well  as  from  rachitis. 

Congenital  dislocations,  so-called,  affect  most  frequently 
the  hip-joint,  and,  next  to  that,  the  shoulder.    In  most  cases,  at  any 
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rate,  the  condition  is  really  due  to  a  fault  of  development  rather 
than  to  dislocation,  the  articular  cavities  being  formed  in  an 
abnormal  position. 

Tightness  of  frenum  linguae. — In  some  cases  the  frenum 
linguae  extends  too  forward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  tongue  being  extruded,  and  the  child  is  then 
said  to  be  tongue-tied.  This  condition  may  make  it  impos- 
sible to  suck  ;  and,  if  not  relieved,  may  afterwards  interfere  with 
articulation. 

Treatment. — The  thin  part  of  the  frenum  should  be  snipped 
through  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  care  being  taken  not  to  endanger 
the  lingual  artery. 

Syphilis.— Syphilis  in  the  foetus  may  be  inherited  from  the 
father  or  from  the  mother.    It  may  also  be  transmitted  from  the 
mother,  and  produce  similar  manifestations  in  the  foetus,  if  the 
mother  is  infected  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.    If  the 
infection  is  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  the  child  frequently 
escapes.*    Syphilis  may  kill  the  foetus,  either  by  the  affections  of 
the  placenta  which  have  been  already  described,  or  by  its  direct 
effect  upon  the  foetus  itself.     It  is  the  commonest  cause  of  repeated 
abortions  and  miscarriages.    Syphilis  in  the  foetus  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  the  general  nutrition,  the  skin,  the  viscera,  and  the  bones. 
If  the  foetus  has  perished  before  birth,  it  is  frequently  wasted  and 
macerated  when  expelled,  often  at  about  the  fifth  month,  and  the 
skin  may  be  detached  in  large  patches.    Even  when  born  alive  it 
is  puny  and  ill  nourished.    The  most  characteristic  eruption  of 
the  skin  is  pemphigus,  affecting  especially  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  the  body  also.    This  may 
lead  to  detachment  of  large  flakes  of  skin  even  in  the  living  foetus. 
Copper-coloured  stains,  condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  erosions 
and  cracks  around  the  mouth,  are  also  observed  at  birth.  The 
viscera  chiefly  affected  are  the  thymus,  lungs,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
spleen.    In  the  thymus  abscesses  may  be  formed,  and  the  organ 
may  also  be  enlarged.    In  the  other  organs  above-mentioned,  the 
changes  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  which  may  be  found  together  or 
separately.     These  are  interstitial   deposits  of  cellular  or  fibroid 
tissue  causing  enlargement  with  elastic  induration  of  the  organ,  and 
gummata  in  the  form  of  granules  or  small  patches.  Sometimes 
the  gummata   break   down   into  small   abscesses.  Peritonitis, 
usually  secondary  to  visceral  lesions,  is  common.    The  most  con- 
stant of  all  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  the  foetus  is  said  to  be 
an  inflammation  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  at  the  junction  of 

*  See,  however,  the  section  on  Syphilis  in  Chapter  XXIII. 
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the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  bone.  This  begins  with  pro- 
liferation of  the  cartilage  cells,  followed  by  calcareous  infiltration 
and  caseous  change.  Eventually  there  is  thickening  of  the  perios- 
teum and  perichondrium,  and  spontaneous  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
from  the  bone  may  sometimes  result. 

Treatment. — When  either  parent  shows  signs  of  syphilis  ;  when 
previous  abortions  have  occurred,  attributable  to  syphilis  ;  or  when 
the  previous  child  has  suffered  from  congenital  syphilis,  the  mother 
should  be  treated  during  pregnancy  with  the  view  that  the  drug 
may  reach  also  the  foetal  circulation.  Perchloride  of  mercury  may 
be  given  three  times  a  clay  after  meals  in  doses  of  -jL  grain,  com- 
bined with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  syrup. 

Rachitis. — In  rare  cases  the  foetus  is  affected  by  a  disease 
closely  resembling,  and  apparently  identical  with,  the  rachitis  of 
children.  There  is  great  deficiency  of  earthy  material  throughout 
all  the  bones,  and  the  limbs  are  stunted,  thickened,  and  bent.  The 
abdomen  is  swollen  and  the  liver  enlarged.  At  the  epiphyses  of 
the  long  bones  and  of  the  ribs  there  is  thickening  which,  according 
to  Spiegelberg,  is  due  to  an  excessive  proliferation  of  the  cells 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  bone,  identical  with  that  which  occurs 
in  ordinary  rachitis.  Depaul,  however,  contends  that  the  disease 
is  not  the  same  as  the  rachitis  of  children.  The  general  changes  of 
shape  in  the  bones  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  ordinary 
rachitis.  The  stunted  and  thickened  appearance  of  the  limbs,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  marked,  and  the  head  is  unduly  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  and  limbs.  Sometimes  the  cranial  bones  are 
imperfectly  ossified,  and  sometimes  there  is  hydrocephalus.  There 
may  be  fractures  of  the  bones  (see  p.  375),  which  are  sometimes 
found  united,  or  partially  united,  at  the  time  of  birth.  Since  the 
weight  of  the  body  cannot  come  into  play,  the  changes  of  shape  in 
the  skeleton,  including  a  flattening  of  the  pelvis  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  widening  of  the  pubic  arch,  must  be  due  to 
the  traction  and  pressure  of  muscles  and  ligaments  combined  with 
external  pressure.  The  bones  in  early  foetal  life  will  have  less 
power  of  resisting  these  forces  than  those  of  a  child  similarly 
affected. 

The  causation  of  intra  uterine  rachitis  is  obscure,  since,  in  the 
recorded  cases,  malnutrition  on  the  mother's  part  was  not  apparent. 
The  disease  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  twin  pregnancy.  One 
fcetus  only  has  been  found  affected,  when  the  placental  were  sepa- 
rate ;  and  both  foetuses  when  there  was  a  single  conjoint  placenta. 
This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  of  Spiegelberg,  that  the  cause 
is  not  so  much  any  malnutrition  in  the  mother,  as  some  unknown 
condition  in  the  placenta. 
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Conditions  of  the  foetus  which  cause  obstruction  to  labour,  such 
as  hydrocephalus,  ascites,  and  others,  will  be  considered  hereafter 
(see  Chapter  XXVIII.). 

Intra-uterine  death  of  the  foetus.— The  foetus  may  die 
from  numberless  causes,  from  any  disease  or  morbid  state  either  of 
itself  or  of  the  placenta  or  membranes,  from  faults  of  development, 
probably  even  from  mere  inherent  deficiency  of  vitality,  from  any 
cause  preventing  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment,  from  poisons 
transmitted  from  the  mother,  either  those  of  zymotic^  diseases,  or 
mineral  poisons^  such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  and  from  external  injuries. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  a  febrile  condition  in  the  mother  may 
of  itself  destroy  the  foetus,  apart  from  the  presence  of  any  poison. 
When  the  mother  is  affected  by  fever,  the  pulse  and  temperature  of 
the  foetus  rise  in  like  proportion,  the  temperature  of  the  foetus  being 
always  nearly  a  degree  above  that  of  the  mother.  Experiments  on 
animals  have  shown  that  artificial  elevation  of  temperature  destroys 
the  foetus  before  the  mother  dies,  and  that  a  temperature  so  pro- 
duced in  the  mother  as  high  as  106°  is  always  fatal  to  the  foetus. 
Danger  to  the  foetus  may  be  considered  to  have  begun  when  the 
temperature  has  reached  104°. 

Sometimes  the  foetus  dies  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  in  some 
instances  this  occurrence  has  been  repeated  at  about  the  same  time 
of  pregnancy  in  a  number  of  successive  pregnancies.  Syphilis  is 
the  commonest  cause  of  intra-uterine  death  not  otherwise  explained. 
When  a  macerated  foetus  is  expelled,  evidence  of  syphilis  may  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  a  careful  examination  of  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs. 
In  the  case  of  repeated  death  of  the  foetus  at  about  the  same  time 
of  pregnancy,  syphilis  appears  also  to  be  the  most  usual  cause.  In 
some  instances,  however,  such  a  result  has  been  attributed  to  mal- 
nutrition of  the  mother,  or  to  disease  of  the  placenta  not  due  to 
syphilis  but  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  pre-existing  endometritis. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  the  foetus  has  repeatedly 
died  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  to  induce  premature  labour  a 
little  before  the  time  at  which  death  generally  occurs.  If  the  sus- 
pected cause  be  syphilis,  this  proceeding  offers  little  hope  of  success, 
since  the  foetus  would  probably  already  have  grave  visceral  lesions. 
A  better  plan  is  to  give  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment  to  both 
parents  in  the  interval  of  pregnancy,  and  to  the  mother  during 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  probability  of  syphilis  be  ex- 
cluded, and,  more  especially,  if  examination  of  the  foetus  on  a 
previous  occasion  has  shown  it  to  be  in  itself  healthy,  the  plan  of 
inducing  labour  some  time  after  the  seventh  month  may  be 
adopted. 
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Retention  of  dead  foetus  in  utero;  maceration,  mummi- 
fication.—As  a  rule  the  death  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  in  from  two  days  up  to  two  or  three 
weeks.  For  degenerative  changes  in  the  placenta  and  membranes 
follow  the  foetal  death  ;  the  ovum  begins  to  act  like  a  foreign  body, 
aud  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  twin  or  triplet  pregnancy.  In  this  case,  if  one 
ovum  dies,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  blighted  ovum  to  be  retained 
until  the  birth  of  the  living  child,  especially  if  the  placentae  are 
conjoined,  or  united  at  their  borders.  This  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  degenerated  placenta  occupies  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  interior  uterine  surface  (a  condition 
usually  the  actual  cause  of  the  death  of  the  ovum),  while  the  main 
part  of  that  surface  remains  still  in  contact  with  living  and  growing 
membranes.  In  some  cases  even  of  single  pregnancy,  a  blighted 
ovum  or  dead  foetus  may  be  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus, 
especially  if  its  death  has  taken  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  preg- 
nancy. The  cause  probably  is  either  that  the  uterine  irritability 
is  less  than  usual,  or  that  the  placenta  remains  closely  attached  to 
the  uterine  wall,  and  so  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  vitality.  Or 
these  two  causes  may  be  in  operation  together.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  uterine  pains  come  on  at  what  would  have  been 
the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  if  not  before,  and  the  ovum  is  then 
expelled.  Much  more  frequently,  a  macerated  foetus  is  expelled 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 

Maceration  is  the  most  usual  change  which  follows  the  death  of 
the  foetus.  This  is  a  slow  moist  decomposition,  but  not  putre- 
faction, in  the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii,  but  with  the  exclusion 
of  air.  An  early  embryo  may  become  entirely  dissolved.  With  a 
larger  foetus  the  cuticle  becomes  loosened,  detached  in  large  pieces, 
or  raised  in  blebs.  The  cutis  and  deeper  tissues  are  stained 
brownish  red,  from  infiltration  with  blood  pigment.  Fatty  de- 
generation in  the  tissues  and  deposition  of  fat  crystals  take  place, 
especially  near  the  surface.  The  attachment  of  the  bones,  especially 
of  the  cranial  bones,  is  loosened.  The  tissues  become  soft  and 
lacerable,  and  the  whole  body  loses  its  tonicity,  so  that  it  may  be 
squeezed  into  almost  any  shape.  The  presentation,  in  consequence 
is  very  apt  to  be  an  abnormal  one.  The  brain  is  converted  into  a 
soft  pulpy  mass,  and  the  viscera  eventually  lose  their  anatomical 
characters.  The  tissues  are  generally  cedematous,  and  turbid 
reddish  fluid  collects  in  the  serous  cavities.  The  liquor  amnii 
becomes  turbid  and  greenish  or  brownish,  and  has  a  sickly 
disagreeable  smell,  not,  however,  that  of  putrefaction.  The 
funis  is  soft,  smooth,  and  lacerable,  and  is  stained  brownish  red, 
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ike  the  cutis.  The  placenta  is  pale,  yellowish,  and  friable.  If 
the  membranes  become  ruptured,  and  air  and  germs  obtain  an 
entry,  putrefaction  generally  takes  place  quickly,  within  a  few 
days. 

Mummification  is  a  term  applied  to  a  drier  form  of  change  in  the 
loetus.     It  occurs  especially  in  twin  pregnancy,  when  the  ovum  has 
become  blighted,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  gradual  death 
oi  the  foetus  from  deficient  blood  supply,  partly  to  the  effect  of 
pressure.    The  tissues  are  here  found  shrunken  instead  of  (Edema- 
tous. The  skin  lies  almost  immediately 
on  the  bones,  only   scanty  muscles 
intervening,   and  the    areolar  tissue 
seems  to  have  disappeared  (Fig.  144). 
The  placenta  is  pale,  small,  and  tough. 
The   tissues   also   are  comparatively 
tough,  and  the  foetus  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  shrivelled  up  by  being  kept  in 
spirit.    The  foetus  is  generally  found 
squeezed  up  or  flattened,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  has  been  termed  "foetus 
papyraceus."     A  similar  result  may 
sometimes  happen  in  single  pregnancy 
if  the  foetus  dies  gradually  from  such 
a  cause  as  torsion  or  stenosis  of  the 
funis,  the  liquor  amnii  being  scanty. 
Possibly  also  it  may  occur  if  the  liquor 
amnii  escapes  by  a  small  opening, 
without  entry  of  air,  and  the  placenta 
retains  some  vitality  by  adhesion  to 
the  uterine  wall. 
Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.—  The  breasts 
are  arrested  in  their  development,  become  flaccid,  and  soon  shrink. 
In  the  later  months,  however,  the  sign  of  the  death  of  the  foetus 
may  be  a  temporary  secretion  of  milk,  like  that  which  follows  its 
expulsion,  followed  later  by  recession  of  the  breasts.    Other  reflex 
symptoms,  such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  depend  upon  the 
growth  of  the  uterus,  often  cease.   The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
and  uterus  ceases,   except  in   the  case  of  the  vesicular  mole. 
The  symptoms  and  signs  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  months 
of  pregnancy  in  the  case  of  a  blighted  ovum  or  carneous  mole 
have  already  been  described  (see  p.  364).    Sometimes  a  subjective 
feeling  of  coldness  in  the  site  of  the  uterus  is  given  as  a  sign  of 
death  of  the  foetus,  especially  when  pregnancy  is  somewhat  more 
advanced.    This  is  not  much  to  be  relied  upon.    The  ovum  cannot 


Fig.  144.— Shrunken  foetus 
after  retention  in  utero. 
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of  course  become  colder  than  surrounding  parts,  although  it  ceases 

to  be  a  source  of  heat. 

In  the  later  months,  the  more  apparent  cessation  of  foetal 
movements  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  child's  death,  for 
it  may  frequently  remain  quiet  for  a  considerable  time.  Nor  is 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  failure  to  hear  the  foetal  heart  upon  a 
particular  occasion.  If,  however,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  a 
skilled  observer  has  previously  heard  the  foetal  heart  easily,  and 
afterwards  fails  to  hear  it  on  repeated  trials,  while  movements 
also  can  no  longer  be  detected,  the  presumption  of  the  death  of  the 
foetus  is  considerable.  In  general,  before  making  a  positive 
diagnosis,  it  is  desirable  to  wait  until  arrest  in  the  enlargement  of 
the°uterus  and  recession  in  the  development  of  the  breasts  become 
manifest. 

Treatment — The  treatment  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy 
has  already  been  described  (see  p.  364).  In  the  later  months, 
when  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  absolute  by  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  sanguineous  or  offensive  dis- 
charge, the  membranes  may  be  punctured,  and  tents  or  hydrostatic 
dilators  used  afterwards,  if  required. 

Missed  labour. — The  term  "  missed  labour"  has  been  applied 
to  cases  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that,  the  foetus  being  within 
the  uterus,  for  some  reason  or  other,  parturition  does  not  take  place 
at  the  usual  time,  but  the  foetus  dies,  and  is  retained  indefinitely 
within  the  uterus,  without  immediately  causing  the  death  of  the 
mother.  An  abortive  attempt  at  labour,  leading  to  no  result,  or 
only  to  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  some  such  cases,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  "  missed  labour."  The  occurrence  is,  at  any  rate,  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  doubts  have  existed  wbether  all  cases  so  de- 
scribed may  not  have  been  misinterpreted  instances  of  ectopic  fceta- 
tion,  that  is,  either  extra-uterine,  tubo-uterine,  or  in  an  abnormal 
uterus.  In  the  classical  case  of  Dr.  Oldham,*  who  first  introduced 
the  term,  the  foetus  became  disorganised,  and  converted  into  a  mass 
of  bones  and  adipocerous  matter  (see  Fig.  145),  portions  of  which 
were  discharged  or  removed  through  the  os  uteri  for  the  course  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The 
woman  then  died,  and  the  mass  was  found  in  an  imperfect  cyst 
formed  by  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  posterior  uterine  wall, 
the  anterior  uterine  wall  having  been  apparently  worn  through. 
This  case  is  therefore  open  to  the  interpretation  that  an  extra- 
uterine sac  may  have  ruptured  into  the  uterus,  although  Dr.  Oldham 
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recorded  that  he  felt  the  foetus  in  utero  during  life.  In  a  case 
reported  by  the  author  *  which  had  at  first  been  diagnosed  as  one 
of  missed  labour,  a  watery  discharge  escaped  through  the  cervix 
uteri,  two  months  after  the  date  of  full  term.  After  dilatation  by 
a  tent,  the  foetus  was  felt  presenting  by  the  finger  passed  through 
the  cervix  at  an  opening  resembling  the  internal  os.    The  woman 


Fig.  145.— Contents  of  cyst,  in  Dr.  Oldham's  case  of  missed  labour. 


died,  and  the  foetus  was  found  to  be  in  an  extra-uterine  sac  which 
had  formed  an  opening  just  at  the  convexity  of  the  bend  in  a  retro- 
flexed  uterine  canal.  Dr.  Barnes  f  describes  a  case  in  which  the 
foetus  died  probably  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  was  retained 
till  seven  months  after  full  term,  and  in  which  he  was  convinced 
by  introduction  of  the  hand  that  it  was  situated  in  the  uterus, 
though  there  was  no  verification  by  autopsy,  the  woman  having 
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recovered.  Dr.  Barnes  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  missed  labour,  unless  when  the  foetus  has  died 
before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  Positive  post-mortem  evidence 
even  of  this  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  but  the  fact  that  a  similar 
occurrence  has  been  observed  in  cows  and  in  ewes  is  in  favour  of 

its  possibility.  _ 

The  treatment  of  missed  labour,  if  in  any  case  it  is  established 
that  the  foetus  is  certainly  in  the  uterus,  is  to  dilate  the  cervix 
by  laminaria  tents  and  hydrostatic  dilators,  and  to  empty  the  uterus 
with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  portions  of  the  foetus  being 
removed  by  the  fingers,  or  by  whatever  forceps  are  found  most 
conveniently  to  grasp  them. 
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ACCIDENTAL  COMPL [CATIONS  OF  PKEGNANCY. 

The  following  are  diseases  which  occur  independently  of  preg- 
nancy, but  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  have  a  special 
influence  on  pregnancy,  or  pregnancy  upon  tbem 

Chronic  cardiac  diseases.-The  physiological  changes  in 
the  heart  which  result  from  pregnancy  have  alreadv  been  explained. 
The  increased  volume  of  the  blood  and  increased  arterial  tension 
cause  some  dilatation,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle.    This  leads 
to  compensatory  hypertrophy,  which  may  proceed  so  far  as  actually 
to  improve  the  circulation  (see  p.  115).    When,  however,  chronic 
valvular  disease  exists,  the  case  is  different.    A  degree  of  com- 
pensation by  hypertrophy  may  then  have  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  circulation  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
when  a  further  dilatation  and  increase  of  tension  is  produced  by 
pregnancy,  the  powers  of  nutrition  may  be  unable  to  respond  by 
producing  a  further  compensation  bv  hypertrophy.    This  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  anosmia  is 
usual  m  pregnancy,  and  that  this  anaemia  is  not  unfrequently 
carried  to  a  pathological  degree,  especially  when  vomiting  or  other 
digestive  disturbances  occur.     The  embarrassment  of  the  lungs, 
and  consequent  tendency  to  inflammatory  changes  in  them,  which 
result  from  the  cardiac  disease,  are  also  increased  by  the  inter- 
ference with  respiration  due  to  the  abdominal  distension.    A  still 
further  strain  is  placed  upon  the  diseased  heart  by  the  process 
of  labour.     This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  recorded 
cases,  patients  who  have  survived  pregnancy  and  parturition  have 
succumbed  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery.      It  is 
probable  that  fresh  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  the  valves  by 
the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  efforts  of  labour.    During  the 
labour  itself,  the  heart's  action  often  becomes  very  irregular,  and 
the  patient  cyanotic. 

When  the  heart  disease  is  at  all  grave,  pregnancy  therefore 
proves  a  very  serious  complication.    Out  of  31  cases  collected  by 
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Angus  Macdonald,*  17,  or  55  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  Many  of 
these  cases,  however,  were  specially  severe.  Premature  labour 
frequently  conies  on  spontaneously,  when  symptoms  are  grave,  and 
this  occurrence,  in  several  cases,  anticipated  the  execution  of  the 
physician's  resolve  to  induce  labour.  According  to  Macdonald, 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  prove  the  least  grave,  those  of  mitral 
contraction  the  most  grave.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tension  which  generally  produces  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  all  expended  upon  the 
left  auricle,  and  thence  thrown  back  upon  the  lungs  and  right  heart. 
In  aortic  regurgitation,  the  symptoms  were  severe,  but  were 
generally  relieved  after  delivery,  if  the  patient  had  passed  safely 
through  that  stage. 

Prophylaxis. — In  all  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease  which  produce 
any  marked  symptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  oedema,  or 
notable  alteration  of  pulse,  the  physician  should  advise  the  patient 
not  to  marry,  if  his  opinion  is  asked. 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  cardiac  condition, 
and  treatment  by  drugs,  are  the  same  as  when  there  is  no  pregnancy. 
All  exciting  causes  of  pulmonary  complications  should  be  especially 
avoided.  In  labour,  early  assistance  by  forceps  or  version  should  be 
given,  and  bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient  restrained  as  much  as 
possible.  Chloroform,  to  the  usual  partial  extent,  may  generally  be 
given  without  increase  of  danger.  When  the  symptoms  are  severe, 
induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion  seems  to  be  rational 
treatment.  The  physician  should,  however,  warn  the  patient  and 
her  friends  that  the  immediate  sequel  of  labour,  whether  spontaneous 
or  induced,  may  be  aggravation  of  symptoms.  Macdonald  held 
that  premature  labour  should  seldom  or  never  be  recommended, 
because  it  is  likely  to  do  greater  harm  than  good,  by  disturbing  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  lungs. 

Acute  endocarditis. — Acute  endocarditis  may  occur  in  preg- 
nancy as  at  other  times,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  promoted  by 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  though  this  is  more 
likely  to  happen  after  delivery.  More  frequently  it  happens  that, 
in  consequence  of  extra  strain  in  pregnancy,  fresh  valvular  in- 
flammation supervenes  upon  chronic  disease.  This  may  take 
either  the  ordinary  plastic  or  the  rdcerative  form.  Embolism  is 
then  apt  to  occur,  and  in  this  way  apoplexy  and  paralysis  may  be 
produced. 

Phthisis. — The  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  that  pregnancy 
acts  as  a  prophylactic  against  phthisis  in  those  predisposed  to  that 
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disease.  There  is  no  evidenee,  however,  that  this  is  really  the  case 
in  general.  It  may  be  true  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  preg- 
nancy appears  to  improve  the  general  health,  but  it  probably  more 
frequently  occurs  that  impairment  of  health,  from  some  of  the 
disturbances  of  pregnancy,  favours  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Pregnancy  generally  has  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  course  of 
a  phthisis  already  existing,  although  to  this  rule  there  are  many 
exceptions.  The  puerperal  state  and  lactation  have  a  much  more 
decidedly  unfavourable  influence.  As  a  rule,  abortion  or  premature 
labour  occurs  spontaneously  only  when  the  condition  of  the  mother 
is  becoming  extreme,  or  when  her  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated. 
In  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  amenorrhosa  results,  and  pregnancy  is 
not  likely  to  occur,  but  in  the  earlier  or  quiescent  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  this  is  not  the  case.  Phthisical  women 
should  be  advised  not  to  marry,  both  on  account  of  the  increased 
risk  to  themselves,  the  probably  phthisical  predisposition  of  their 
children,  and  the  possible  communication  of  contagion  to  their 
husbands.  Labour,  in  phthisical  women,  should  receive  early 
assistance  by  the  use  of  forceps.  Artificial  induction  of  abortion 
has  been  performed  on  account  of  phthisis.  But  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  the  pregnancy  upon  the  phthisis  is 
so  uncertain  that,  as  a  rule  at  any  rate,  this  operation  is  not  justifi- 
able. The  same  conclusion  will  apply  even  to  the  induction  of 
premature  labour. 

Acute  lobar  pneumonia.  —  Pneumonia,  which  in  other 
respects  has  a  close  analogy  to  zymotic  diseases,  shows  this  character 
also  in  its  relation  to  pregnancy.  Pregnancy  seems  to  afford  a 
certain  protection  against  its  onset,  but,  when  it  does  occur,  its 
severity  and  danger  are  increased.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is 
greater,  the  further  advanced  is  the  pregnancy.  This  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  interference  of  the  distended  abdomen  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  freedom  of  respiration,  although  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  not  actually  diminished,  as  was  formerly 
supposed.  Pneumonia  often  leads  to  abortion  or  premature  labour. 
This  may  be  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of  blood,  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  acute  disease  on  the  mother's  system,  or  to  the  death  of 
the  foetus  produced  by  the  high  temperature  (see  p.  378).  In  the 
latter  case,  delivery  may  be  delayed  until  the  acute  stage  has 
subsided.  Premature  labour,  either  induced  or  spontaneous,  renders 
the  prognosis  much  more  unfavourable.  As  will  be  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
pneumonia,  existing  before  delivery,  may  merge  into  puerperal 
septicaemia,  or,  at  any  rate,  predispose  to  that  disease. 

Treatment. — Premature  labour  should  on  no  account  be  induced, 
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but  the  onset  of  labour  should  be  averted  if  possible.  If  labour 
does  come  on  near  full  term,  early  aid.  should,  be  given  by  forceps, 
if  called  for.  Digitalis  is  often  useful  to  maintain  the  vigour 
of  the  heart,  and  generally  stimulant  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
called  for. 

Jaundice. — Jaundice  is  a  rare  affection  in  pregnancy,  but  has 
great  interest  from  the  tendency  which  exists  for  apparently  simple 
jaundice  to  develop  into  the  fatal  disease,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver.  Sometimes  such  a  development  takes  place  only  after 
delivery.  Of  seven  cases  of  jaundice  in  pregnancy  met  with  by 
Spiegelberg,*  two  were  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

Simple  Jaundice. — Simple  jaundice  may  run  an  ordinary 
course  during  pregnancy.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  lead  to  abortion 
or  premature  labour,  but  this  resrdt  does  sometimes  happen.  The 
foetus  and  liquor  amnii  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  stained 
yellow  with  bile  pigment. 

Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. — Of  31  cases  of  acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  11  occurred  in  pregnant  women  (Frerichs).  The 
disease  may  occur  as  early  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  is 
commoner  towards  the  later  months.  The  disease  generally  begins 
like  simple  jaundice  ;  then  grave  constitutional  symptoms  super- 
vene, elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  delirium,  coma,  and 
generally  hemorrhages.  The  diminution  of  size  of  the  liver  may 
be  detected. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  liver-cells  are,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed.  There  is  also  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
that  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney-cells  has  also 
been  described  in  some  cases.  Abortion  or  premature  labour  often 
comes  on,  and  the  foetus  and  liquor  amnii  are  found  stained  with 
bile  pigment. 

Causation.— It  is  generally  believed  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
some  form  of  toxaemia,  but  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the  poison 
is  obscure.  German  authorities  hold  that  it  is  developed  out  of  a 
simple  form  of  jaundice  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  biliary  pro- 
ducts, especially  the  bile  acids,  retained  in  the  blood.  It  would 
thus  be  promoted  by  any  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys,  upon 
which  the  duty  chiefly  falls,  in  jaundice,  of  excreting  such  products. 
Pregnancy  would  aid  in  its  production,  because  the  kidneys  are 
then  apt  to  have  their  function  disturbed  by  the  extra  work  thrown 
upon  them,  and  the  interference  with  their  circulation. 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the  apparently  simple  form  of 
,  jaundice,  with  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  begins,  is  of  the 
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obstructive  kind.  The  action  of  the  liver  may  he  embarrassed,  like 
that  of  the  kidneys,  by  the  modification  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy, 
combined  with  mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation.  The 
influence  of  abdominal  pressure  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  atrophy  in  pregnancy  occur  in 
primigravidae.  The  sequence  may  therefore  be  that,  first,  jaundice 
is  produced  by  these  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  toxsemic  condition  is  increased  by  retention  of  biliary  products. 
In  some  cases  severe  mental  shock  or  mental  distress  appears  to  be 
an  exciting  cause.  According  to  Spiegelberg,  the  symptoms  of 
acute  atrophy  are  often  preceded  by  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
or  other  parts,  which  may  have  a  depressing  influence.  In  very 
rare  instances  an  apparent  epidemic  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
in  pregnant  women  has  been  recorded.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
there  must  apparently  have  been  some  blood  poison  entering  from 
without,  and  probably  depending  upon  some  form  of  microbe. 

Treatment. — Simple  jaundice  in  pregnancy  may  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Moderate  use  of  purgatives  and  diuretics  is  desirable. 
Acute  atrophy  when  once  developed  is  hopeless.  If  in  simple 
jaundice  haemorrhages  occur,  or  the  urine  is  albuminous  or  deficient 
in  urea,  or  there  are  any  other  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  such 
as  coma  or  mental  affection,  thus  indicating  a  danger  that  acute 
atrophy  may  supervene,  the  question  of  induction  of  premature 
labour  or  abortion  should  be  considered.  It  appears  that  the  effect 
of  pregnancy,  acting  either  mechanically  or  through  the  nervous 
system,  may  compound  with  organic  conditions  in  the  liver.  In 
one  instance  I  induced  premature  labour  for  the  jaundice  of  preg- 
nancy, the  patient  being  deeply  comatose,  and  acute  atrophy  being 
feared.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  the  jaundice  disap- 
peared. Later,  however,  it  proved  to  have  been  due  to  cancer  of 
the  liver,  from  which  she  eventually  died. 

Diabetes. — Diabetes  is  another  disease  affected  by  pregnancy. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  diabetes  has  recurred  in  successive 
pregnancies,  and  has  been  absent  during  the  intervals,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  albuminuria.  Sometimes  pregnancy  occurs  in  a 
diabetic  patient,  and  runs  its  course  undisturbed  ;  but  generally  the 
diabetes  is  aggravated,  and  the  complication  is  of  grave  import  both 
to  mother  and  child.  Of  cases  collected  by  Matthews  Duncan,* 
namely,  22  pregnancies  in  15  mothers,  4  ended  fatally  during  the 
puerperal  period,  premature  labour  having  been  induced  in  one  of 
these.  Hydranmios  was  frequent,  and  in  one  case  sugar  was  found 
in  the  liquor  amnii.    In  7  out  of  1 9  cases  the  child  died  during  the 
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pregnancy,  after  reaching  viable  age,  and  in  2  more  it  died  a  few- 
hours  after  birth. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  appear  to  indicate  that  pregnancy  is  apt  to  have  a  pathological 
influence  on  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the  kidneys.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  physiological  glycosuria  occurs  in  the  puerperal 
woman,  and,  more  rarely,  before  delivery ;  but  if  the  theory  be 
true  that  the  sugar  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  resorption  of  lactose 
from  the  milk  (see  p.  270),  such  glycosuria  is  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  diabetes  here  described. 

Bronchocele. — Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a  broncho- 
cele  has  occurred  for  the  first  time  or  increased  during  pregnancy. 
It  is  a  question  how  far  the  causation  depends  upon  the  increased 
vascular  tension  of  pregnancy,  and  how  far  upon  a  reflex  nervous 
influence.  The  fact  that  bronchocele,  especially  exophthalmic 
goitre,  is  sometimes  associated  with  uterine  disturbance  or  hysteria, 
apart  from  pregnancy,  makes  it  probable  that  nervous  influence 
may  play  some  part  in  the  matter.  A  temporary  increase  of  the 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  straining  of 
labour ;  but  the  enlargement  generally  subsides  to  a  great  extent, 
though  not  altogether,  after  delivery. 

Haemorrhages. — "Women  who  are  liable  to  hsemorrbages  have 
this  liability  increased  by  the  increased  vascular  tension  of  preg- 
nancy. In  some  cases,  also,  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood 
may  have  an  influence.  Thus  haemoptysis  occasionally  occurs 
during  pregnancy ;  and  in  that  condition  it  has  not  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  at  other  times  in  indicating  the  probable  existence  of 
phthisis.  Again,  epistaxis  and  bleeding  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  from  the  rectum  and  stomach,  are  not  uncommon. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage,  producing  paralysis,  sometimes  occurs,  but 
this  is  more  especially  associated  with  albuminuria.  Distended 
varices  sometimes  rupture  on  the  surface,  and  pelvic  htematocele, 
from  rupture  of  a  vessel  near  the  uterus,  has  occasionally  been 
recorded. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica  has  been  described  as  occurring 
with  special  severity  in  pregnancy.  Its  causation  has  been  attri- 
buted to  profound  mental  disturbance,  or  to  hard  work  with  in- 
sufficient nourishment.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  disease 
is  a  form  of  bacterial  infection.  The  foetus  has  been  found  to 
remain  exempt  from  it. 

Ovarian  tumours.— Ovarian  tumours  of  small  size  may  not 
interfere  with  the  course  of  pregnancy  or  parturition,  provided  they 
do  not  occupy  the  pelvis.    If  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size 
the  complication  is  a  serious  one.    The  tension  mav  become  so 
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great  before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  that  vital  functions  are  interfered 
with.  Other  dangers  also  exist.  The  tumour  may  rupture  under 
the  influence  of  pressure.  The  presence  of  the  enlarged  uterus  may 
cause  twisting  of  the  pedicle,  or  interference  with  its  circulation. 
Then  follow  necrotic  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tumour. 
The  obstruction  to  labour  which  an  ovarian  tumour  occupying  the 
pelvis  may  cause,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  (See  Chapter 
XXVIII.) 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a  tumour  likely  to  require  inter- 
ference before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  choice  will  lie  between 
ovariotomy,  induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion,  and 
tapping  the  tumour.  Ovariotomy  during  pregnancy  has  been 
scarcely  less  successful  than  apart  from  pregnancy.  Premature 
delivery  has  followed  in  several  cases,  especially  if  the  patient 
has  been  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  month,  but  she  has 
generally  recovered,  notwithstanding.  In  a  case  recorded  by  the 
author,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  during  the  sixth 
month,  the  patient  went  to  full  term.*  The  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that,  if  the  operation  can  be  performed  by  a  specialist  practised  in 
ovariotomy,  ovariotomy  is  the  best  treatment,  especially  during  the 
earlier  months.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  if  adhesions  near 
the  uterus  are  probable,  it  may  be  preferable  to  adopt  other  means, 
because  the  adhesions  are  then  likely  to  be  highly  vascular.  If 
symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  tumour  or  twisting  of  the  pedicle 
should  appear,  ovariotomy  should  not  be  delayed.  Failing  ovario- 
tomy, if  the  tumour  can  be  conveniently  tapped,  and  if  it  appears 
to  be  mainly  unilocular,  and  the  fidl  term  of  pregnancy  is  not  far 
off,  tapping  should  be  performed.  Otherwise,  premature  labour, 
or,  if  necessary,  abortion,  should  be  induced,  and  ovariotomy  should 
be  deferred  until  the  puerperal  period  has  quite  passed. 

Fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus. — Although  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus  tend  to  prevent  pregnancy,  yet  pregnancy  does  some- 
times occur,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  fibroids,  especially 
if  the  tumours  are  subperitoneal.  The  tumours  then  generally  grow 
in  conjunction  with  the  growth  of  the  uterus,  and  diminish  again 
after  delivery,  as  the  uterus  becomes  involuted.  A  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis may  arise  during  pregnancy,  and  the  suspicion  may  be  raised  of 
the  presence  of  extra-uterine  foetation  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  tumour  containing  the  foetus.  In  other  cases  the  fibroid  tumour 
becomes  softened  during  pregnancy,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  for 
an  ovarian  tumour.  When  the  fibroids  are  external,  pregnancy  and 
parturition  are  often  undisturbed  ;  when  they  are  in  the  wall  of  the 
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uterus,  there  is  a  tendency  to  inertia  of  the  uterus,  and  to  post- 
partum hcemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Interference  during  pregnancy  is  generally  required 
only  if  the  tumour,  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  is  likely  to  obstruct 
delivery.  This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter.  (See  Chapter 
XXVII.)  If,  however,  the  tumour  is  so  large  that  it  is  likely  to 
cause  serious  pressure  symptoms  before  the  child  is  viable,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  uterus  by  hysterectomy  as  early  as 
I  possible.  Induction  of  abortion  may  be  an  alternative,  but  should 
not  be  performed  if  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  cannot  be  reached  for 
complete  evacuation  of  the  ovum.  In  all  cases  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 

Surgical  operations. — The  effect  of  a  surgical  operation  in 
pregnancy  varies  greatly  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
j  woman  to  reflex  influence.  In  one  case  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
may  bring  on  labour  :  in  another  ovariotomy,  or  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  may  produce  no  such  result.  But  after  serious  operations 
abortion  or  premature  labour  follows  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  (according  to  Cohnstein's  statistics,  in  45*5  per  cent.).  The 
tendency  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  third  and  fourth  and  in  the 
last  two  months,  less  in  the  middle  months.  The  cause  may  be 
reflex  influence,  or,  less  frequently,  the  fever  following  the  opera- 
tion. Operations  on  the  vagina  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus  are  more  likely  to  interrupt  pregnancy.  Such  operations 
are  also  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  haemorrhage.  Preg- 
nancy does  not  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  but  the  puerperal  state  is  so.  It  is  therefore  unfavourable 
if  premature  labour  follows  very  quickly  upon  a  severe  operation. 

It  is  better  to  defer  operations  not  of  an  urgent  character  until 
after  delivery,  unless  the  condition  for  which  the  operation  is  re- 
quired is  aggravated  by  pregnancy,  or  is  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in 
delivery.  So  far  as  possible,  no  serious  operation  should  be  per- 
formed during  the  puerperal  period. 

Ague. — The  relation  of  malarial  fever  to  pregnancy  is,  in  some 
degree,  similar  to  that  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  met  with  but  rarely, 
but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  aggravated.  Latent  malarial  infection 
may  also  become  again  active  during  pregnancy.  This  is  more  likely 
to  happen  in  the  puerperal  state,  at  which  time  fever,  ascribed  to 
malaria,  is  relatively  common  in  malarial  districts.  At  this  time 
also,  the  character  of  the  fever  is  modified  ;  instead  of  being  inter- 
mittent, it  becomes  remittent,  and  the  paroxysms  become  irregular. 
Malarial  fever  not  unfrequently  leads  to  abortion  or  premature 
delivery.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  evidence  of  its  communica- 
tion to  the  foetus,  which  may  die  before,  or  soon  after,  delivery. 
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Syphilis  —The  effects  of  syphilid  upon  the  foetus  and  the  pla- 
centa have  already  heen  described.  Syphilis  may  be  inherited  from 
either  parent,  or  both,  even  if  the  disease  exists  only  in  a  latent 
condition.  In  the  case  of  untreated  syphilis,  syphilitic  children  may 
be  procreated  for  ten  years  or  more,  the  intensity  of  the  infection 
diminishing  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

_   If  a  pregnant  woman  acquires  syphilis,  the  local  manifestations 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  are  more  severe  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  hyperemia  of  those  parts.    The  con- 
stitutional disease  is  generally  mild.    A  woman  impregnated  by  a 
husband  who  has  latent  syphilis,  may  acquire  the  disease  for  the  first 
time  from  the  foetus.     In  this  case  the  symptoms  are  vein-  mild 
and  only  those  manifestations  which  are  generally  late  ones  may  be 
shown.    Some  authorities  deny  the  communication  of  syphilis  from 
the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  vice  vend.   But  what  is  known  as  Colles' 
law  is  admitted  as  a  general  rule,  although  exceptions  have  been  re- 
corded.  This  is,  that  a  woman  is  never  infected  by  musing  her  own 
child  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis,  though  another  woman  is 
likely  to  be  so,  and  though  she  may  never  have  shown  signs  of  the 
disease.    It  is  not  certain  whether  this  implies  that  aU  such  mothers 
have  had  the  disease  slightly,  though  unobserved,  or  that  they  acquire 
immunity  though  never  infected.    But  in  either  case  it  proves  that 
the  syphilitic  poison  in  the  foetus  affects  the  mother.  When  a  pregnant 
woman  acquires  syphilis,  the  foetus  may  have  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  hereditary  disease.    It  has  generally  been  thought  that,  if 
the  infection  takes  place  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus 
is  likely  to  escape.    But  Hutchinson*  has  recorded  cases  in  which 
the  mother  was  infected  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
and  in  which  the  child,  after  birth,  had  symptoms  like  the  ordinary 
hereditary  disease. 

Treatment. — If  syphilis  is  acquired  during  pregnancy,  mercurial 
treatment  throughout  the  remainder  of  pregnancy  is  of  importance 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  mother.  The 
formula  given  at  p.  405  may  be  used. 

Tetanus. — Tetanus  during  pregnancy  has  been  observed  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  months  ;  and  pregnant  women  appear  to  have  an 
increased  liability  to  the  disease,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy.  It  has  generally  followed  some  nun  or  operation,  or 
some  manipulation  in  connection  with  the  induction  of  abortion. 
The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  that  of  puerperal  tetanus. 

Tetany. — Tetany  is  a  disease  to  which  pregnancy  and  lactation 
specially  predispose,  but  more  particularly  lactation.    The  prognosis 
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is  almost  invariably  favourable,  but  a  fatal  result  has  been  recorded. 
It  may  recur  in  successive  pregnancies.  Tetany  is  distinguished 
from  tetanus,  not  only  by  its  mildness,  but  by  the  fact  tbat  it  begins 
in  the  extremities  and  advances  centripetally.  The  flexor  muscles 
and  interossei  in  the  hands  and  feet  are  most  affected. 

Zymotic  Diseases. 

Any  zymotic  disease  may  occur  during  pregnancy.  But  in 
general  the  pregnant  woman  appears  to  be  less  liable  than  others 
to  the  outbreak  of  a  zymotic  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
puerperal  woman  is  much  more  liable.  This  rule  does  not  however 
apply  equally  to  all  diseases.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
scarlatina,  and  probably  least  marked  in  that  of  small-pox.  Any 
severe  zymotic  disease  is  rendered  more  grave  by  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  months,  but  still  more  so  by  the  puerperal  state. 
Most  zymotic  diseases  are  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour  or  abor- 
tion. There  are  three  elements  which  in  ay  tend  toward  this  result : 
first,  the  death  of  the  foetus  from  the  high  temperature ;  secondly, 
the  effect  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  upon  the  mother  ;  thirdly, 
the  effect  on  the  mother  of  the  special  zymotic  poison  concerned. 
That  the  third  element  is  actually  operative  is  proved  by  the  special 
tendency  of  small-pox  to  produce  premature  labour,  even  when  it 
runs  a  mild  course,  and  when  the  child  is  born  alive.  The  mode 
of  operation  is,  in  some  cases,  the  production  of  haemorrhage  in  the 
uterus  or  placenta.  The  puerperal  state  being  much  more  unfavour- 
able than  that  of  pregnancy,  the  longer  abortion  or  premature 
labour  is  deferred  the  better  it  is  for  the  mother.  Labour  should 
not  therefore  be  induced  in  any  case,  although,  in  small-pox,  when 
the  child  is  viable,  induction  might  give  it  a  better  chance  of 
surviving. 

Variola. — Small-pox  has  been  observed  in  pregnancy  oftener 
than  most  zymotic  diseases.  Confluent  or  unmodified  small-pox  is 
very  dangerous  to  the  mother,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  majority  of 
canes.  It  tends  to  assume  the  htemorrhagic  form,  and  specially  to 
cause  uterine  hajmorrhage.  In  almost  all  cases  it  leads  to  abortion 
or  premature  labour  and  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Modified  or  dis- 
crete small-pox  generally  runs  a  favourable  course,  but  even  this 
leads  to  abortion  or  premature  labour  in  most  cases,  although  not 
so  constantly  as  the  more  severe  disease. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  but  not  invariably,  the  foetus  is 
affected  by  the  disease  in  utero.  Sometimes  it  is  born  with  pustules 
upon  it.  In  other  cases,  when  it  is  delivered  at  a  later  stage,  the 
scars  of  pustules  are  visible.    When  premature  labour  occurs  early 
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m  the  disease,  the  child  may  become  affected  a  few  days  after 
delivery.  Sometimes,  although  not  apparently  affected,  the  child 
dies  shortly  after  birth.  In  other  cases,  the  child,  which  has  shown 
no  trace  of  the  disease,  is  found  to  be  insusceptible  to  vaccination 
Cases  even  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  child  was  affected  by  the  disease  in  utero,  or  very  shortlv  after 
birth,  during  epidemics  of  small-pox,  although  the  mother  did  not 
suffer  from  it,  or  in  which  one  of  twins  in  utero  took  the  disease 
Irom  the  mother  while  the  other  escaped. 

Vaccination  during  pregnancy  appears  to  run  its  course  as  usual 
In  an  epidemic  of  smaU-pox  therefore,  pregnant  women,  who  have 
not  been  re-vaccinated,  should  undergo  that  operation.  Vaccina- 
tion should  not  be  performed  very  shortly  after  delivery,  since 
even  a  very  slight  zymotic  poison  may  then  have  an  unfavourable 
influence. 

_  Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  is  very  rare  during  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  its  frequency  during  the  few  clays  after 
delivery.  According  to  some,  the  incubation  may  be  prolonged  for 
weeks  and  months  during  pregnancy,  and  the  outbreak  only  take 
place  after  delivery  (see  section  on  Scarlatina  in  Chapter  XXXIX.). 
Mild  cases  of  scarlatina  may  run  a  favourable  course.  If  the  fever  is 
high,  abortion  or  premature  labour  generally  follows,  and  then  the 
danger  is  greatly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  puerperal  scarlatina.  It 
has  been  inferred  that  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  to  the  foetus  in 
utero,  because  the  child,  at  or  shortly  after  birth,  has  sometimes 
shown  desquamation  of  the  skin  or  other  sequela?  of  the  disease. 

Measles. — Measles  rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy.  Usually  the 
disease  runs  an  ordinary  and  mild  course.  But  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  unusually  severe,  tending  towards  a 
hasmorrhagic  type,  or  complicated  by  pneumonia.  In  such  cases 
premature  labour  or  abortion  frequently  follows.  The  child  has 
been  born  with  the  eruption  of  measles. 

Erysipelas. — Erysipelas  is  not  very  common  in  pregnancy. 
It  does  not  seem  to  prove  specially  dangerous,  unless  premature 
labour  is  the  consequence.  There  is  then  a  serious  risk,  since  the 
germs  of  erysipelas  are  capable  of  setting  up  septicaemia  ;  but  this 
may  be  averted  if,  by  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  conveyance  of 
them  to  the  vagina  can  be  prevented.  The  risk  is  much  increased 
if  the  erysipelas  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  genital  canal.  Even  in 
cases  of  erysipelas  limited  to  the  head  and  face,  the  foetus  at  the 
time  of  birth  has  been  affected  both  by  cutaneous  erysipelas  and 
by  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  septic  poison 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  genital  canal  through  the  blood.  (See 
Chapter  XXXIX.) 
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Enteric,  typhus,  and  relapsing  fevers. — All  these  diseases 
are  rare  during  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  later  months.  Enteric 
fever  leads  to  premature  labour  or  abortion  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  interruption  of  pregnancy  generally  follows  at  the  time  when 
temperature  ranges  the  highest,  and  the  prognosis  is  rendered  more 
grave  in  consequence.  Severe  haemorrhage  is  apt  to  follow  after 
abortion  in  the  earlier  months,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
prognosis  of  the  disease  is  on  this  account  more  grave  at  that  time 
than  in  the  later  months.  Transmission  of  enteric  fever  to  the 
fcetus  has  been  proved  by  the  finding  of  bacilli  in  it  after  death. 
Kelapsing  fever,  according  to  Murchision  and  Zuelzer,*  leads  to 
interruption  of  pregnancy  in  almost  every  case.  Weber,f  how- 
ever, at  St.  Petersburg  found  this  happen  in  only  23  out  of  63 
cases.  Typhus  fever  is  less  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour  or 
abortion  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  its  course  is  not  so  much 
modified  by  pregnancy  as  that  of  many  zymotic  diseases. 

Cholera. — It  does  not  appear  that  pregnancy  affords  any 
notable  protection  against  cholera.  Accounts  differ  as  to  whether 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  is  increased  by  the  complication.  It  is 
said  to  be  both  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  in  the  later  months. 
Interruption  of  pregnancy  follows  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  and,  in  others,  it  is  probably  only  prevented  by  the  early  fatal 
termination.  Haemorrhage  into  tbe  uterus  is  apt  to  occur,  and  is 
one  of  tbe  causes  of  abortion. 

*  "  Monatschr.  f .  Geburtshulfe,"  Vol.  XXX. 
t  "  Berlin  Klin.  Wochenschr."  Vol.  m 
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PEEMATUBE  EXPULSION  OP  THE  OVUM. 

_  The  term  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  applied  to  premature  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum  when  this  occurs  before  the  time  when  the  child 
becomes  viable,  or  capable  of  possibly  surviving.  After  that  date 
the  term  premature  labour  is  used.  The  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  may  be  taken  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month,  or  about  183  days,  although  there  is  practically  but  little 
chance  of  the  child  being  reared,  if  born  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eighth  week,  or  196  days.  A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  abortion  and  miscarriage,  the  term  abortion  bein^ 
used  m  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
placenta  is  formed,  and  the  term  miscarriage  from  the  time  when 
the  placenta  is  formed  up  to  the  date  when  the  child  is  regarded  as 
viable.  It  is  better,  however,  to  consider  the  terms  abortion  and 
miscarriage  as  synonyms,  since  no  distinct  boundary  between  the 
two  can  be  assigned,  and  women  themselves  generally  prefer  the 
word  miscarriage  to  the  word  abortion. 

Premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
morbid  occurrences  of  pregnancy.    On  an  average,  every  woman 
who  has  borne  children  and  reached  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing 
age  has  had  at  least  one  abortion  or  premature  labour.    The  pro- 
portion of  abortions  to  full-term  deliveries  has  been  estimated  as 
being  as  much  as  one  to  five.    The  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the 
uterine  wall  is  less  firm  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  before 
the  complete  formation  of  the  placenta.     Hence  it  is  within  the 
first  four  months  of  pregnancy  that  abortions  are  most  common. 
Within  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  many  abortions  pass 
altogether  unrecognised,  or  only  suspected.    A  woman  goes  a  few 
days,  or  two  or  three  weeks,  beyond  the  expected  time  of  menstrua- 
tion ;    then  haemorrhage  occurs,  resembling  a  menstrual  period 
rather  more  profuse  than  usual,  and  an  ovum  may  escape  un- 
observed.   If  shreds  of  decidua  are  detected,  these  show  only  a 
slightly  greater  development  than  the  shreds  of  menstrual  decidua 
sometimes  passed  in  menstruation  without  any  conception.    It  is 
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therefore  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  relative  frequency 
of  abortions  within  the  first  two  months.  Abortions  positively 
diagnosed  occur  most  frequently  between  the  sixth  and  the 
sixteenth  week.  This  fact  may  be  explained  not  only  from  early 
abortions  being  often  undetected,  but  partly  also  on  the  ground  that 
some  causes  of  abortion,  such  as  retroflexion  or  fibroid  tumour  of 
the  uterus,  only  begin  to  operate  when  the  ovum  and  uterus 
have  reached  a  certain  size,  and  that  the  various  diseases  of 
the  embryo  or  membranes  which  may  lead  to  abortion  require 
a  certain  time  for  their  development  before  the  embryo  is 
destroyed,  or  the  membranes  so  much  altered  as  to  excite  the  uterus 
to  expulsion. 

Within  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy,  the  ovum  is  most 
frequently  expelled  without  rupture  of  the  amnion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chorion  or  rudimentary  placenta  generally  comes  away 
together.  The  decidua  vera,  which  at  this  stage  is  relatively  very 
bulky,  may  in  part  come  away  in  connection  with  the  decidua 
reflexa,  or  it  may  be  discharged  afterwards  as  a  whole,  or  more 
frequently,  broken  up  in  fragments.  After  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  the  amnion  is  usually  ruptured  from  the  effect  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  Then  the  embryo  is 
expelled  first,  and  the  placenta  is  discharged  afterwards,  as  in  labour 
at  full  term. 

The  later  the  stage  of  pregnancy  reached,  the  more  nearly  does 
the  process  resemble  that  of  ordinary  labour.  In  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy,  after  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  but 
before  the  formation  of  that  layer  of  open  meshwork  which 
facilitates  its  separation  from  the  uterine  wall  (see  p.  75),  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  uterine 
action  is  often  insufficient  to  effect  it  completely.  Hence  either  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  liable  to  be  retained  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  unless  removed  artificially.  It  is  from  the 
10th,  and  more  especially  from  the  12th,  up  to  about  the  20th 
week  that  this  specially  close  union  exists  between  the  placenta  and 
the  uterine  wall,  and  hence  an  abortion  within  these  limits  of  time 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  grave  results  than  either  before  or  after. 
In  the  course  of  the  third  month,  the  ovum  may  either  be  ruptured 
in  its  expulsion  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  rupture  be- 
coming more  probable  as  the  month  proceeds.  If  rupture  takes 
place,  retention  of  the  incipient  placenta  is  more  likely  to  occur. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  amnion  enclosing  the  embryo,  with 
the  decidua  reflexa,  to  be  expelled  entire,  leaving  the  incipient 
placenta  behind.  Even  the  chorion,  as  well  as  the  amnion,  may 
come  away  entire,  and  yet  leave  the  main  part  of  the  placenta 
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binaUon  of  the  two.    Both  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  and 
the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  uterus  are  greatest  at  the  epochs 
which  would  have  been  menstrual  periods  if  pregnancy  had  not 
occurred  and  hence  abortion  is  especiaUy  likely  to  happen  at  these 
dates.   Different  women  also  vary  immensely  in  the  ease  with  which 
abortion  can  be  excited.    The  difference  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
degree  of  mutability  of  the  nervous  system,  but,  to  some  extent 
also,  upon  the  firmness  of  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus, 
ihus  cases  are  on  record  in  which  women  have  fallen  out  of 
windows  from  a  height  sufficient  to  fracture  their  limbs,  and  preg- 
nancy has  been  undisturbed.     Ovariotomy  and  various  operations 
upon  the  cervix  uteri  have  been  performed,  nitric  acid  has  been 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy 
without  abortion  following.    Pregnancy  has  even  established  and 
maintained  itself  until  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  wearing  of 
an  mtra-utenne  stem.    On  the  other  hand,  with  some  women,  any 
slight  mental  or  physical  disturbance,  even  the  seeing  a  mouse  or  a 
spider,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  abortion.    Frequently  both 
a  predisposing  and  an  exciting  cause  can  be  assigned ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  predisposing  cause,  the  exciting  cause  may  be  of  the 
most  trivial  character. 

When  once  the  uterine  contractions  have  caused  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  uteri  to  a  certain  extent,  and  have  pressed  down  the  ovum 
sufficiently  to  bulge  into  it,  the  process  of  abortion  goes  on  automa- 
tically, like  that  of  labour,  and  resembles  labour  on  a  small  scale. 
The  reflex  irritation  caused  by  pressure  of  the  partially  detached 
ovum  upon  the  cervix,  keeps  up  the  rhythmical  discharge  of  energy 
from  the  nerve  centres. 

_  The  most  important  classification  of  the  causes  of  abortion  is  the 
division  into  those  causes  which  affect  the  ovum  or  uterus  and  those 
which  act  directly  upon  the  mother.  In  the  former  class  are  com- 
prised most  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  already  been 
described  among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.  The  sub-divisions  of 
this  class  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Primary  morbid  conditions  of  the  fcetus,  especiaUy  those  leading 
to  its  death. — If  the  foetus  dies  from  any  cause,  its  death  is  followed 
by  degenerative  changes  in  the  chorion  or  placenta,  which  no 
longer  continues  in  such  active  vital  connection  with  the  uterine 
wall.    The  ovum  then  begins  to  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sooner 
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or  later  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  The  production  of  extrava- 
sations of  blood  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterine  wall  is  often 
an  intermediate  step.  As  already  mentioned  (see  p.  378),  the 
expulsion  generally  takes  place  within  a  few  weeks.  Disease  or 
malnutrition  of  the  foetus,  even  without  causing  its  death,  may  also 
be  associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  membranes,  and  lead  in  the 
same  way  to  abortion.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  the  death  or 
malnutrition  of  the  foetus  must  be  reckoned  imperfect  fertility  on 
the  part  of  either  or  both  parents.  Conception  followed  by  abortion 
may  thus  be  a  stage  on  the  way  to  complete  sterility.  Syphilis  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  causes  leading  to  abortion 
through  death  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  through  disease  of  the  foetal 
membranes,  and  it  often  produces  this  effect  in  successive  pregnancies. 
In  the  case,  therefore,  of  repeated  abortions,  without  other  manifest 
cause,  special  inquiry  should  always  be  made  for  any  history,  or  sign 
of  syphilis  in  either  parent.  If  none  such  can  be  found,  a 
diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  by  examination  of  the  fcetu3 
(see  p.  376). 

(2)  Primary  morbid  conditions  of  the _  amnion,  chorion  or  decidua 
(see  pp.  354 — 371). — These  may  either  first  cause  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  or  may  directly  lead  to  abortion  by  irritating  the  uterus. 
Those  morbid  conditions  which  lead  to  haemorrhage,  and  consequent 
separation  of  chorion  or  placenta,  are  of  special  importance.  In- 
flammation and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta  are  also  frequent 
causes.  Besides  morbid  conditions  produced  by  disease,  separa- 
tion of  placenta  and  haemorrhage  often  arise  from  mechanical  causes. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  shocks,  blows,  excessive  coitus,  the 
use  of  instruments  for  the  induction  of  criminal  abortion,  violent 
muscular  exertion,  and  even  the  effect  of  coughing,  vomiting,  or 
straining  at  stool. 

(3)  Morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus. — These  may  be  displacement, 
especially  retroversion  and  retroflexion  (see  p.  341),  inflammation  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  presence  of  fibroid  or  other 
tumours,  or  fixation  by  peritoneal  adhesions. 

Causes  affecting  the  mother  directly  form  the  second  main  class. 
Certain  drugs,  called  oxtyocics,  have  more  or  less  power  of  exciting 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  by  this  means  may  cause  abortion. 
Those  most  efficacious  appear  to  be  ergot,  and  quinine  in  large  doses 
(10  grains  or  more).  Digitalis  in  large  doses  has  perhaps  a  similar 
effect.  Savin  and  cantharides  have  also  been  taken  criminally 
with  this  object,  and  have  sometimes  had  the  desired  effect.  All 
these  drugs  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  unless  there  is 
a  predisposition  to  abort.    When  ergotism  is  produced  by  the 
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poisonous  effects  of  ergot  of  rye,  eaten  in  bread,  abortion  may 
All  acute  febrile  diseases  tend  to  cause  abortion.    The  poison  of 

SSrSpTotlc/liHea8e8i  lu\s' however' a  special  tendency to  prodi^ 

this  effect,  apart  from  the  degree  of  fever,  apparently  by  its  influence 
on  the  nerve  centres.  Of  these,  small-pox  is  the  most  marked 
example  With  this  effect  of  a  zymotic  poison  may  be  compared 
the  sum  ar  effect  of  ojJigrjyw  such  as  lead,  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  from  asphyxia,  whether  due  to  mechanical  cause  or  heart 
or  lung  disease,  and  the  poison  which  exists  in  the  blood  in  renal 
disease  In  the  last  case  abortion  or  premature  labour  may  he  pro- 
duced directly,  as  well  as  through  death  of  the  foetus.  Of  mineral 
poisons  lead  has  been  most  frequently  noted  as  a  cause  of  abortion 
generally  through  its  leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus.  It  appear' 
to  be  capable  of  producing  this  result  even  by  acting  in  a  remote  way 
through  the  father.  For  it  has  been  recorded  that,  when  workmen 
have  suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  their  wives  have  been  specially 
liable  to  abort.  Apart  from  any  special  poison,  expulsion  of  the  ovum 
is  apt  to  occur  in  any  very  grave  disease  of  the  mother,  especially  as 
a  fatal  issue  is  approaching.  It  happens  also  sometimes  from  extreme 
malnutrition,  as  in  times  of  famine,  or  in  excessive  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy. Other  general  states  of  the  system,  such  as  heart  disease,  or 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  may  act  by  producing  local  hyperemia  and  conse- 
quent extravasation  of  blood. 

Causes  acting  thnmglijhe  nervous  system. — Abortion  is  often  pro- 
duced by  some  sudden  or  violent  emotion,  such  as  fright,  grief, 
anxiety,  shock,  hearing  bad  news,  or  seeing  some  startling  sight. 
Such  emotional  causes  are  specially  operative  either  as  exciting 
causes,  when  there  is  already  some  predisposing  cause  at  work,  or 
m  women  of  highly  sensitive  and  neurotic  disposition.  Other 
causes  produce  a  reflex  effect  through  the  impressions  upon 
peripheral  nerves.  Thus  continuing  to  suckle*  an  infant  after 
pregnancy  has  recurred  may  lead  to  abortion,  suckling  having  a 
well-known  tendency  to  set  up  uterine  contractions.  In  the  same 
way  is  to  be  explained  the  occasional  effect  of  severe  pain,  such  as 
toothache,  of  violent  purgatives,  of  any  surgical  operation,  such  as 
even  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  but  more  especially  of  operations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  of  vaginal  syringing,  or  distension 
of  the  vagina  by  a  plug  or  india-rubber  dilator. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  a  habit  of  aborting  at 
about  the  same  date  in  successive  pregnancies  has  become  estab- 
lished. There  seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
this,  and   it  is  probable  that  in  most  such  cases  there  has  been 
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some  persistent  cause,  such  as  syjjliilis,  or  endometritis,  or  uterine 
displacement,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  abortion  at  about  the 
same  date  of  pregnancy. 

Examination  of  the  ovum  will  sometimes  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
abortion  in  the  shape  of  inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
chorion  or  decidua,  or  signs  of  syphilis  in  the  foetus. 

Symptoms  and  course  of  abortion. — The  earliest  symptom 
of  abortion  is  usually  uterine  hsemorrhage.  For  if  the  starting- 
point  of  the  process  is  uterine  contraction,  the  contraction  leads 
to  a  partial  detachment  of  the  ovum,  and  consequent  rupture  of 
vessels,  before  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii/and  generally  before 
the  contraction  is  manifestly  felt  as  pain.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  starting-point  is  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  foetal  mem- 
branes, some  of  the  blood  generally  breaks  through  into  the  de- 
cidual cavity,  and  escapes  externally  through  the  cervix.  The 
bleeding  may  at  first  be  slight  and  intermittent,  but  is  increased  in 
quantity  when  uterine  contractions  become  active,  and  the  ovum 
begins  to  be  more  completely  separated,  and  forced  down  into  the 
cervix.  Clots  of  considerable  size  are  generally  passed  before  the 
ovum  itself  is  expelled.  The  bleeding  may  continue,  continuous 
or  intermittent,  for  some  days  before  the  pains  come  on.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  last  even  for  weeks  before  ending  in  abortion.  Loss 
of  blood  is  generally  greater  after  the  second  month,  when  the 
cervix  has  to  be  dilated  to  a  considerable  size  before  the  ovum  can 
pass.  It  may  then  be  sufficient  to  cause  syncope,  and  reduce  the 
patient  to  extreme  anaemia,  but  rarely  proves  fatal. 

"Within  the  first  two  months  the  pains^  of  expulsion  may  not  be 
very  different  from  those  of  dysmenorrhoea.  The  later  the  stage  of 
pregnancy,  the  more  do  the  pains  resemble  those  of  labour  at  term. 
Cases  of  abortion  commencing  with  intermittent  pains,  due  to 
uterine  contraction,  and  leading  to  haemorrhage  only  in  the  later 
stage,  are  rarer  than  those  in  which  the  haemorrhage  is  the  first 
symptom.  They  are  generally  cases  which  occur  somewhat  later 
in  pregnancy;  within  the  first  two  months,  haemorrhage  almost 
always  occurs  at  the  commencement.  In  premature  labour,  or  in 
abortion  when  pregnancy  has  nearly  reached  the  sixth  month,  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  haemorrhage  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus, 
unless  the  starting-point  of  the  premature  expulsion  has  been 
extravasation  of  blood. 

Incomplete  abortion.  —  Occasionally,  even  when  the  amnion  is 
expelled  intact,  the  incipient  placenta  remains  attached  to  the 
uterus.  This  happens  much  more  frequently  when  the  amnion  is 
ruptured,  and  the  embryo  escapes  first.  If  the  attachment  of  the 
placenta  is  too  firm  for  the  subsequent  uterine  contractions  to  break 
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it  down,  the  cervix  may  close  up  again,  and  the  uterus  become 
quiescent.  Generally  contractions  recur,  and  the  mass  is  expelled, 
after  a  few  hours,  or  within  two  or  three  days,  but  sometimes  it 
is  retained  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  In  other  cases  the  main 
mass  of  the  placenta  is  expelled  immediately  or  shortly  after  l  he 
embryo,  but  some  portion  of  it  is  more  adherent,  and  remains  in 
utero. 

The  result  of  incomplete  abortion  varies  according  to  the  firmness 
of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  If  there  is  close 
attachment  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  decomposition  may  be 
averted.  There  is  then  generally  but  slight  haemorrhage  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  abortion.  Usually  some  haemorrhage  occurs, 
either  continuously  or  at  intervals,  so  long  as  there  is  placenta 
retained.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  attachment  is  very  general,  there 
is  none  at  all  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  pregnancy  is  continuing.  Eventually,  often  at  the  date  of  a 
menstrual  epoch,  active  uterine  contractions  come  on,  separate  more 
of  the  placenta,  and  then  there  is  increased  haemorrhage  until  the 
whole  is  either  expelled  or  artificially  removed. 

More  frequently,  the  union  of  the  placenta  is  not  close  enough 
to  preserve  its  vitality,  decomposition  occurs,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
offensive  discharge  begins.  The  placenta  is  generally  expelled  after 
a  time  piecemeal,  when  the  firmness  of  adhesion  has  been  broken 
down  by  putrefaction.  The  decomposition  is  much  promoted  if 
the  finger  has  been  introduced  in  futile  attempts  to  remove  the  pla- 
centa, and  air  thereby  admitted  to  the  uterus.  Sometimes  a  mass 
of  placental  tissue  hangs  only  by  a  small  band  of  adhesions,  and  is 
forced  down  into  the  cervix  uteri,  or  through  the  cervix  into  the 
vagina,  the  body  of  the  uterus  contracting  up  into  small  bulk.  The 
projecting  portion  of  tissue  then  most  readily  becomes  putrid.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  portion  of  placenta,  while  taking  a  polypoid 
form,  retains  some  vitality,  or  is  preserved  from  decomposition  by 
being  retained  within  the  uterus  without  free  access  of  air,  and 
often  becomes  coated  with  fibrin,  as  well  as  infiltrated  with  clot. 
Such  a  structure  has  been  called  a  placental  polypus,  or  fibrinous 
polypus.  In  rare  cases  the  patient  recovers  without  any  placental 
mass  ever  making  its  appearance.  The.  placenta  must,  in  such 
cases,  have  broken  down  in  shreds. 

When  decomposition  of  the  placenta  occurs,  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  sapraemia  and  septicaemia,  as  in  the  case  of  retention  of 
portions  of  placenta  after  full-term  delivery.  The  disease,  however, 
is  not  usually  so  severe,  aud  rarely  leads  to  a  fatal  result,  although 
sometimes  death  does  occur.  Frequently  rigors  come  on  within  two 
or  three  days  after  the  initial  stage  of  the  abortion,  followed  by  high 
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temperature,  quick  pulse,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms.  Pelvic 
peritonitis  or  pelvic  cellulitis  not  unfrequently  follows,  more 
especially  the  former,  and  often  the  foundation  is  laid  for  chronic 
uterine  malady.  As  in  cases  following  full-term  delivery,  the 
disease  may  either  he  simply  sapraemia,  that  is,  poisonous  effects 
from  the  absorption  of  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  or 
septicemia  proper,  in  which  there  is,  in  addition,  the  multipli- 
cation of  sejjtic  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues  (see  chapter 
XXXIX.).  In  most  cases  the  symptoms  subside  quickly  after 
removal  of  the  putrid  material,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed 
that  saprtemia  only  is  at  any  rate  the  main  element  in  the  case. 
Very  severe  cases,  however,  may  resemble  the  gravest  forms  of 
puerperal  septicemia,  and  be  marked  by  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  severe 
headache,  great  abdominal  distension,  and  other  signs  of  general 
septic  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis.  —  Pregnancy  existing,  the  occurrence  either  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  or  of  pains  due  to  rhythmical  uterine  contrac- 
tions, is  invariably  a  sign  of  threatening  abortion.  The  chief  difficulty 
often  is  to  determine  whether  pregnancy  does  exist,  especially  if 
irregular  haemorrhage  has  continued  for  some  time.  The  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy  must  be  made  by  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  that 
condition,  especially,  in  the  early  months,  by  the  estimation  bi- 
manually  of  the  size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  uterus  (see 
pp.  120,  121).  A  vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made, 
the  hand  being  first  disinfected  as  in  the  case  of  labour,  and,  if  the 
os  is  found  dilated,  and  a  part  of  the  ovum  presenting  there,  or 
expelled  into  the  vagina,  the  diagnosis  will  be  undoubted,  not  only 
of  threatened,  but  of  inevitable  or  partially  completed  abortion. 
The  only  thing  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ovum  is  a  soft  polypus, 
or  soft  fibroid  tumour,  the  lower  segment  only  of  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  finger.  If  the  whole  can  be  reached,  a  polypus  will 
be  distinguished  by  having  a  pedicle,  which  cannot  be  separated 
by  the  finger,  while  an  ovum,  or  portion  of  ovum,  is  readily 
detached. 

If  a  substance  has  been  passed  per  vaginam,  examination  of  this 
will  determine  whether  an  abortion  has  occurred  or  not,  and 
whether  the  whole  of  the  ovum  has  been  expelled.  In  the  absence 
of  an  embryo,  chorionic  villi  should  be  sought  fox,  to  decide  the 
fact  of  abortion.  They  may  be  seen  most  readily  if  the  blood  is 
washed  away,  and  the  mass  floated  out  in  water.  A  small  portion 
of  anything  which  resembles  villi  should  then  be  spread  out  upon  a 
slide  and  examined  with  a  low  microscopic  power.  If  decidua 
only  can  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  decidua  of 
considerable  thickness,  sometimes  even  intact  enough  to  form  a 
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cast  of  the  whole  uterus,  is  sometimes  passed  in  membranous 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Generally  the  decidua  reflexa  comes  away,  covering  the  ovum,  and 
may  bring  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  decidua  vera,  attached  to 
its  border  (dv,  Fig.  146).  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  embryonic  placenta  is  not  left  behind. 

If  the  substance  passed  have  not  been  kept  for  examination, 
doubt  may  exist  whether  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  ovum  is  still 
retained  in  the  uterus.    If  the  whole  still  remains,  this  will  gene- 


Fig.  146. — Ovum  expelled  in  abortion  in  third  month  ;  dr,  decidua  reflexa,  the  front 
portion  removed  to  show  interior  of  ovum  ;  dv,  decidua  vera,  showing  orifices  of 
uterine  glands ;  c,  chorion  commencing  to  form  placenta. 


rally  be  revealed  by  the  size  of  the  fundus  uteri,  estimated  bi- 
manually.  If  a  part  only  is  retained,  the  sanguineous  discharge 
will  be  excessive  in  amount,  or  protracted,  or  will  recur  from 
time  to  time.  The  cervix  uteri  also  is  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue patulous  if  any  considerable  piece  of  ovum  remains  within, 
and  to  close  .  up  if  the  whole  has  been  evacuated.  Offensive 
discharge  generally  indicates  some  placenta  retained  and  decom- 
posing. 

Prognosis. — A  fatal  result  from  abortion  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  does  occur  occasionally,  sometimes  from  haemorrhage, 
more  frequently  from  the  effect  of  septic  absorption.  It  is  estimated 
by  Lusk,  from  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  New  York  City,  that  deaths 
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from  all  causes  after  abortion  are  nearly  as  numerous  in  proportion 
as  deaths  from  metria  after  delivery  at  full  term,  if  it  be  correct  to 
reckon  one  abortion  to  every  eight  to  ten  full  term  deliveries.  I 
have  known  abortion  in  the  third  month  not  only  end  fatally,  but 
form  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  cases  of  fatal  puerperal  septi- 
caemia in  the  practice  of  the  medical  attendant.  Death,  however 
is  very  rare,  if  abortion  is  treated  efficiently  from  the  outset. 
Abjn^tjxm_very  frequently  leaves  behind  it  chronic  uterine  disease, 
especially  subinvolution.  Several  causes  tend  to  this  result. 
First,  there  is  frequently  some  already  existing  morbid  state  of 
the  uterus,  the  cause  of  the  abortion  ;  secondly,  women  often 
disregard  an  abortion,  and  omit  to  take  sufficient  rest  and  care 
afterwards  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  natural  stimulus  of  lactation  in 
promoting  the  contraction  and  thereby  the  involution  of  the  uterus 


is  wanting. 


The  danger  of  criminal  abortion  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  spontaneous  abortion.  This  is  to  be  explained  partly  because 
instruments  are  often  used  by  unskilled  persons  when  the  object  is 
criminal,  partly  because  the  healthy  ovum  has  a  closer  and  more 
vascular  connection  with  the  uterine  wall,  so  that  its  separation  is 
more  likely  to  be  incomplete,  or  to  be  attended  with  profuse  bleed- 
ing. Of  cases  of  criminal  abortion  which  have  been  made  public, 
the  women  have  died  in  not  less  than  half.  It  must,  however,  of 
course  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  the  woman  is  generally  the 
circumstance  which  leads  to  investigation  and  detection,  and  that 
many  other  cases  remain  undetected. 

Prophylactic  treatment. — When  any  evidence  of  syphilis 
in  either  parent  has  been  discovered  a  prolonged  course  of  mercury* 
should  be  given  to  both  parents  in  the  intervals  of  pregnancy,  and 
to  the  mother  throughout  pregnancy.  In  the  case  of  retroflexion  or 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a  pessary  should  be  worn  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

With  women  who  have  already  shown  a  predisposition  to  abor- 
tion, and  with  neurotic  and  excitable  subjects  generally,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  exciting  causes,  bodily  or  mental. 
The  care  should  be  greatest  for  the  first  four  months,  and  especially 
at  the  first  two  or  three  menstrual  epochs,  at  which  times  it  is  often 
prudent  to  keep  the  woman  in  bed  for  a  few  days.  The  exciting 
causes  most  to  be  guarded  against  are  mental  excitement  or  alarm 
and  undue  muscular  exertion.  In  some  cases  even  travelling  and 
riding  in  a  carriage  have  to  be  given  up.    Strong  purgatives  and 

tr*^!,*011^8  fomm,a  ^  be  u^d  :-Liq,  Hydrarg.  Perchlor.  m  Ixxx  •  Acidi 
Hydrochlor.  dil.  m  x. ;  Syrupi  5j. ;  Aq.  ad  5j.  ;  ter  quotidie.  ' 
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the  use  of  vaginal  syringing  either  too  vigorously  or  with  too  hot  or 
cold  water  should  also  he  avoided.  Though  it  is  not  usual  with  the 
human  race  to  give  up  coitus  during  pregnancy,  some  women  who 
are  especially  prone  to  ahort  only  go  to  the  full  term  if  they  occupy 
a  separate  room  from  their  husbands  during  pregnancy,  or  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  four  months. 

Treatment  of  threatened  abortion. — So  long  as  haemor- 
rhage is  not  very  severe,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  ovum 
to  be  felt  presenting,  abortion  may  be  regarded  as  only  thjsalened 
and  not  inevitable,  and  an  effort  made  to  avert  it.  This  is  rarely, 
however,  successful  if  both  haemorrhage  and  rhythmical  pains  are 
present ;  if  only  one  of  these  symptoms  exists,  the  attempt  is  much 
more  hopeful.  In  all  cases  of  threatened  abortion  the  first  neces- 
sity is  to  direct  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  completely  at  rest 
in  bed  and  that  any  solid  substances  passed  should  be  saved  for 
examination.  If  haemorrhage  is  at  all  considerable  the  bed-pan 
should  be  used.  The  patient  should  not  leave  her  bed,  or  be  lifted 
up  from  the  horizontal  position  for  any  purpose,  and  should  avoid 
all  movement  as  far  as  possible.  Diet  should  be  light.  Alcohol 
and  very  hot  or  cold  liquids  should  be  avoided.  If  retroversion  or 
retroflexion  of  the  uterus  is  detected  on  vaginal  examination  the 
uterus  should  be  restored,  if  possible,  by  gentle  manipulation,  in 
the  manner  previously  described  (see  p.  346).  In  general  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  the  symptoms  have  been  quieted  by  rest  and  seda- 
tives before  introducing  a  pessary. 

The  drug  most  to  be  relied  on  to  check  the  action  of  the  uterus 
is  opium.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  given  to 
start  with ;  or  Battley's  liquor  o\m  sedativus  or  nepenthe  may  be 
given  in  twenty  minim  doses  for  two  or  three  doses,  and  afterwards 
in  ten  minim  doses  every  four  hours.  If  the  abortion  does  not 
become  inevitable,  the  opiate  must  be  continued  until  all  symptoms 
have  completely  subsided,  and  the  patient  should  still  be  kept  in 
bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards.  Purgatives  should  be 
specially  avoided,  and  the  bowels  should  be  relieved,  if  necessary, 
by  enema  ;  or,  Avhen  symptoms  are  subsiding,  by  gentle  laxatives. 
An  American  preparation,  the  liquid  extract  of  Viburmun  prunifo- 
lium,  has  been  recommended  as  having  a  special  influence  in  averting 
uterine  contractions.  It  is  given  in  drachm  closes.  Bromide  of 
potassium  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  addition  to  opium,  or  when 
opium  is  not  well  tolerated.  When  haemorrhage  persists  for  many 
days  or  weeks  consecutively  without  the  occurrence  of  active  con- 
tractions, and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  necessitate  further  treat- 
ment, ergot  may  be  given  in_.small  doses,  such  as  ten  or  fifteen 
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minims  of  the  liquid  extract,  in  combination  with  opium.  With 
this  treatment  there  is  a  certain  risk  that  the  uterus  may  be  excited 
to  expel  its  contents,  but  frequently  the  ergot  in  such  doses  induces 
only  gentle  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus.  As  the  drug  also  tends 
to  contract  the  arteries  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart,  it  may 
then  be  successful  in  bringing  about  arrest  of  haemorrhage  without 
the  occurrence  of  abortion. 

Treatment  of  inevitable  abortion.  —  Abortion  may  be 
regarded  as  inevitable,  if  the  ovum  is  felt  presenting  through  the 
ddated  os,  if  the  liquor  amnii  has,  without  doubt,  escaped,  or  if  the 
haemorrhage  is  very  excessive.  If  any  considerable  clots  have  been 
expelled  through  the  cervix  uteri,  the  abortion  almost  always 
proves  inevitable,  but  the  pregnancy  has  been  known  to  continue 
notwithstanding.  Assuming  that  the  abortion  is  inevitable,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  process  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  natural 
one,  resembling  labour  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  interference  is 
necessary  only  when  haemorrhage  is  excessive,  or  the  evacuation  of 
the  uterus  incomplete.  Within  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  premature  or  needless 
manipulation,  since  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  ovum, 
which  otherwise  may  be  expelled  intact.  After  the  fourth  month, 
also,  the  process  of  abortion  approximates  more  and  more  to 
that  of  delivery  ;  there  may  be  little  or  no  haemorrhage  before 
the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and,  if  so,  no  interference  is  required  at  that 
stage. 

In  the  early  months  haemorrhage  is  rarely  very  excessive,  pro- 
vided that  the  ovum  is  expelled  entire,  as  the  ovum  itself,  in  such 
cases,  forms  a  plug  when  pressed  down  into  the  cervix.  The  ovum 
need  not  then  be  removed  by  the  finger  unless  the  whole  of  it  is 
felt  as  having  descended  into  the  vagina,  or  at  any  rate  into  the 
expanded  cervix.  If  portions  of  the  decidua  vera  remain  attached 
to  the  uterine  wall,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  intact  ovum,  they 
need  not  be  sought  for  by  the  finger,  but  may  be  left  to  break  up 
and  come  aAvay  in  the  discharges.  When  the  liquor  amnii  escapes, 
especially  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  there  may  be 
considerable  haemorrhage  either  before  or  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
embryo.  In  this  case  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  varies  according 
.to  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  If  the  cervix  is  undilated,  and  the 
ovum  out  of  reach,  the  choice  lies  between  plugging  the  vagina  and 
Pegging  the  cervix  itself  with  a  sponge  tent,  or  with  a  laminaria 
or  tupelo  tent,  adding  a  vaginal  plug  in  addition.  Plugging  the 
vagina  is  generally  preferable,  since  materials  for  the  purpose 
are  always  at  hand,  and  the  risk  attendant  on  the  use  of  tents 
is  thus  avoided.     The  plug  not  only  arrests  the    bleeding,  if 
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properly  applied,  but  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  uterine  contraction 
so  that  the  ovum  is  often  found  lying  behind  it,  when  the  pluc 
is   removed.     The  general   prin-  P  8 

ciple  is  that  the  vaginal  plug  is 
correct  treatment  for  serious  ute- 
rine haemorrhage  in  pregnancy, 
while  the  uterine  cavity  is  not 
large  enough  to  allow  a  dangerous 
amount  of  blood  to  be  effused 
within  it.  It  is  therefore  avail- 
able in  the  earlier  months  of  preg- 
nancy, not  at  or  near  full  term, 


except  in  the  case  of  placenta  prsevia,  and  it  is  on  no  account 
to  be  thought  of  after  delivery  in  the  later  months  or  at 
term. 
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Method  of  plugging  the  vagina. — A  vaginal  douche  should  first  be 
used  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2,000.    A  method  of  plug- 
ging often  recommended  is  to  use  tampons  of  cotton,  tied  at  intervals 
upon  a  tape.    This  is  not  a  good  plan,  since  the  cotton  is  so  com- 
pressible that  the  plug  is  apt  to  shrink  and  allow  further  bleeding. 
The  safest  material  to  use  is  iodoform  gauze  in  long  strips.    In  the 
absence  of  this  rather  broad  strips  of  lint  or  linen  about  a  foot  long 
may  be  taken,  and  either  moistened  with  some  antiseptic  such  as 
carbolised  oil,  iodised  glycerine,  eucalyptic  vaseline,  or  salicylic 
cream,  or  else  dusted  with  iodoform.    Strip  after  strip  is  then 
packed  in  through  a  Sim's  speculum  until  the  vagina  is  sufficiently 
distended.    The  tapes  are  left  hanging  out  a  few  inches,  and  have 
one,  two,  three,  &c,  knots  tied  upon  them,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
proper  order  for  withdrawal,  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  introduc- 
tion.   The  plug  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  about  six  hours, 
after  which  time  it  may  be  reapplied  if  necessary,  and  the  vagina 
should  be  again  irrigated  with  the  antiseptic  on  its  removal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  a  vaginal  plug,  a  full  dose  of 
ergot  may  be  given  in  a  case  of  abortion  with  considerable 
haemorrhage.  The  most  effectual  and  rapid  method  is  to  give 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin,  passing  the  syringe  deeply 
into  the  gluteal  muscles.  Failing  this,  one  or  two  drachms  of  the 
liquid  extract,  or  licpior  secalis  ammoniatus,  may  be  given  by 
mouth. 

If  the  ovum  is  not  expelled  after  two  applications  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  nor  the  os  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  it  to  be  extracted,  the 
cervix  should  be  dilated,  either  under  anaesthesia  with  Hegar's 
dilators,  or  by  means  of  a  tent. 

Method  of  using  Hegar's  dilators.— The  vagina  being  first  disin- 
fected, the  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  a  Sim's  speculum 
passed,  and  the  cervix  seized  and  drawn  somewhat  down  by  tena- 
culum forceps  (Fig.  150,  p.  412).  A  size  of  dilator  (Fig.  147, 
p.  408),  which  will  quite  easily  pass  is  first  used.  Then  successive 
sizes  are  passed,  up  to  about  No.  20,  when  the  cervix  will  be  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger.  When  there  is  much  resistance,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  spend  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  in  the  intro- 
duction of  each. 

Method  of  using  tents.— Laminaria  or  tupelo  tents  are  less  likely 
to  cause  septic  mischief  than  sponge  tents,  and  are  therefore  gene- 
rally preferable.  A  sponge  tent,  however,  forms  a  more  perfect 
Plug  to  the  cervix,  and  may  be  chosen  if  a  patient  is  so  blanched 
Iron,  haemorrhage  that  it  is  very  important  to  stop  the  slightest 
lurther  loss.  If  used,  it  should  be  impregnated  with  iodoform  dis- 
solved m  ether.    Laminaria  tents  have  the  greater  power,  tupelo 
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tents  expand  more  quickly.  Either  may  be  smeared  with  salicylic 
cream  or  iodoform  and  vaseline,  and  mounted  upon  a  Barnes'  tent 
introducer  (Fig.  148,  p.  408).  The  introducer  with  the  tent  may 
then  he  passed  like  the  uterine  sound,  without  the  use  of  a  speculum, 
the  patient  lying  in  the  left  lateral  position  ;  or  Sim's  speculum 
may  be  used,  the  cervix  being  drawn  forward  and  fixed,  either  by 
Sim's  tenaculum  hook  (Fig.  149,  p.  411),  or  by  tenaculum  forceps. 
In  case  of  difficulty  the  latter  method  should  be  chosen.  If  the 
cervix  is  small,  a  single  tent  only  is  used  ;  if  it  is  already  somewhat 
dilated,  several  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  ends  should  project 
through  the  external  os.  In  the  present  case,  the  vagina  should  be 
moderately  plugged  below  the  tents,  to  keep  them  in  position,  and 
aid  in  arresting  lueniorrhage.  Laminaria  tents  should  not  be  left 
more  than  about  eight  hours.  With  sponge  or  tupelo  tents  three  or 
four  hours  are  sufficient.  On  their  removal,  the  antiseptic  douche 
should  be  again  used.  If  dilatation  is  still  insufficient,  a  second 
application  is  permissible ;  but  not  more  than  two  in  succession  for 
fear  of  septic  absorption. 

Method  of  evacuating  the  uterus. — If  the  os  is  dilated  enough  to 
allow  the  ovum  to  pass,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  early  abortion,  to 
admit  the  finger,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied  at  once,  if  the 
haemorrhage  is  so  considerable  as  to  require  interference.  The 
manipulation  now  to  be  described  is  also  to  be  carried  out  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  if  there  is  occasion  to  remove  the  placenta 
after  escape  of  the  embryo.  Unless  pregnancy  has  been  far 
advanced  the  index  finger  only  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  uterus. 
The  great  principle  to  be  followed  is,  if  possible,  to  bring  down  the 
uterus  within  reach  of  the  finger  by  external  pressure  rather  than 
to  force  the  finger  up  to  the  uterus.  The  first  essential  is  that  the 
bladder  should  be  emptied,  and  it  is  generally  well  to  make  quite 
certain  of  this  by  passing  the  catheter.  As  much  relaxation  as 
possible  of  the  abdominal  muscles  must  be  secured.  For  this 
purpose,  the  head  should  be  supported  by  a  low  pillow  only,  the 
shoulders  low,  the  thighs  flexed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  patient's 
attention  should  be  distracted  by  conversation.  The  left  hand  is 
then  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdomen,  not  too  near  the  pubes,  so 
as  to  get  behind  the  uterus,  and  bring  the  fundus  forward  close 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis  (see  Fig.  7, 
p.  12).  If  the  uterus  can  once  be  got  into  this  j^osition,  it  is  gene- 
rally possible  to  evacuate  it  without  introducing  more  than  a  single 
finger  into  the  vagina,  and  to  get  the  finger  quite  up  to  the  fundus 
by  the  time  that  the  evacuation  is  complete.    In  introducing  the 


*  Salicylic  acid,  1  part ;  vaseline,  8  parts. 
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finger,  the  cervix  is  drawn  somewhat  forward  by  the  tip  of  the 
finger  hooked  into  it,  while  the  fundus  is  pressed  downward  by  the 
external  hand. 

If  possible,  the  finger  is  passed  behind  and  above  the  ovum  or 
placenta,  and  rather  toward  its  left-hand  side  if  the  right  hand  is 
used  in  the  vagina.  Conversely,  if  the  left  hand  is  used  internally, 
the  operator  standing  at  the  patient's  left  side,  the  finger  is  passed 
behind  and  to  the  right  side.  The  flexor  surface  of  the  finger  then 
sweeps  the  retained  mass  so  far  as  possible  as  a  whole  downward 
into  the  vagina.  If  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  reach  above  the 
retained  ovum,  what  is  within  reach  may  be  removed  first.  Then 


Kg.  149.— Mode  of  introducing  a  tent  through  Sim's  speculum. 

the  uterus  contracts  up,  as  it  is  emptied,  with  the  aid  of  external 
pressure,  and  brings  the  remainder  within  reach.  The  finger  should 
not  be  finally  withdrawn  until  the  cavity  is  to  a  great  extent  closed 
up,  otherwise  bleeding  may  occur,  and  clots  be  formed  within  it. 
In  closing  up,  the  cavity  tends  to  resume  the  flattened  form  it  has 
in  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  The  right  index  finger,  sweeping 
across  from  the  left  to  the  right  cornu,  can  then  finally  make  sure 
that  nothing  remains  attached  to  its  walls. 

When  the  uterus  has  once  fully  retracted  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
haemorrhage  beyond  the  ordinary  discharge,  analogous  to  the  lochial 
discharge.  It  hardly  ever  happens,  therefore,  that  any  styptic  is 
required  to  arrest  bleeding.  If  contraction  fails  and  serious  bleed- 
ing does  occur,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  about  1  part 
in  8  of  the  solid  salt,  or  1  in  4  of  the  strong  solution,  may  be  used. 
This  maybe  applied  on  a  thickly  wrapped  PlayfaiYs  probe  or  sound 
passed  as  a  swab  by  aid  of  Sim's  speculum  ;  or,  if  this  fails,  it  may 
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be  mje  ted hy  the  hydrostatic  method  hereafter  to  be  described  (see 

(W&V  ?  fVT  d6gree  °f  bl6eding  ifc  i8  Prefeable  to  use 

Ghmcliill  s  tincture  of  iodine.  This  generaUy  stimulates  the  uterus 
to  contract;  it  is  also  antiseptic,  and  does  not  leave  any  hard  clots. 

There  are  two  causes  which  are  apt  to 
render  it  difficult  to  get  the  uterus  into  the 
requisite  position— first,  rigidity  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  or  thickness  of  abdominal 
walls  ;  and,  secondly,  a  more  or  less  retro- 
verted  or  retroflexed  position  of  the  uterus. 
The  difficulty  is  greatest  when  the  two  are 
combined,  for  then  the  external  hand  cannot 
get  behind  the  fundus  without  being  pressed 
in  very  deeply,  and  this  the  abdominal  walls 
will  not  allow.  Several  expedients  may  be 
used  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Eigidity 
of  muscles  is  most  completely  overcome 
by  an  ana?sthetic,  and,  if  the  rigidity  is 
very  great,  or  the  patient  very  impatient 
of  manipulation,  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister one.  When  the  muscles  are  once 
fully  relaxed  by  this  means,  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty. 

There  are  other  means,  however,  which 
often  suffice,  without  the  use  of  an  anajsthe- 
tic.  If  the  woman  has  had  children  previ- 
ously, it  will  frequently  be  possible  to  pass 
the  half  hand  (excluding  the  thumb)  or  even 
the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  The  index 
finger  can  then  be  passed  into  the  cervix,  and 
used  like  a  repositor,  as  in  restoration  of  the 
uterus  by  the  sound,  so  as  to  bring  the 
uterus  forward  into  anteversion,  and  enable 
the  external  hand  to  command  the  fundus. 
If  the  half  hand  cannot  be  passed  into 
the  vagina,  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  use 
of  a  tenaculum,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  150,  to  get  the  index  finger  far  enough  into  the  cervix 
to  act  as  a  repositor.  The  tenaculum  is  fixed  firmly  into  the 
anterior  lij>,  and  the  cervix  is  drawn  forward  while  the  finger 
is  passed  into  it.  The  tenaculum  may  then  be  given  to  an 
assistant,  to  keep  up  the  traction,  while  the  left  hand  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  abdomen,  and  the  uterus  brought  into  the  position 
already  described.      It  is  better  to  make  counter-pressure  with 


Fig1.  150. — Uterine  tenacu- 
lum forceps. 
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rough- 


the  external  hand,  rather  than  counter-traction  with  the  ten- 
aculum, during  the  evacuation  and  passage  of  the  finger  up  to 
the  fundus,  otherwise  the  cervix  may  possibly  be  lacerated  by  the 
tenaculum.  When  an  offensive  discharge  is  present,  it  is  better, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  tenaculum, 
for  fear  that  the  punctures  might  afford  a  site 
for  septic  absorption. 

Various  ovum  forceps  have  been  devised  to 
remove  ovum  or  placenta,  but  the  finger  is  a 
far  better  instrument  than  any.  If  the 
placenta  is  adherent,  it  has  generally  to  be 
removed  in  pieces.  Even  though  adherent  or 
indurated,  placental  tissue  is  always  soft 
enough  to  be  gradually  broken  up  and  de- 
tached from  the  uterine  wall  by  the  pulp  of 
the  finger  without  use  of  the  nail.  As  any 
piece  is  detached,  it  is  hooked  between  the 
finger  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  out  of 
the  uterus.  The  finger  is  then  again  intro- 
duced, and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  removed. 
As  the  uterus  is  emptied,  it  generally  con- 
tracts up  upon  the  finger,  diminishing  its 
cavity,  and  so  facilitating  the  evacuation. 
The  operator  should  never  desist  until  he 
has  completely  reached  the  fundus  with  his 
finger,  and  made  sure  that  all  placenta 
removed,  leaving  nothing  more  than 
ness,  or  slight  shreds,  at  the  placental  site. 
For  if  some  of  the  placenta  is  left,  after 
entry  of  air  has  been  facilitated  by  insertion 
of  the  finger,  there  may  be  more  decom- 
position, and  worse  results  than  if  no  inter- 
ference at  all  had  been  undertaken. 

The  only  use  to  which  ovum  forceps  should 
ever  be  applied  is  to  draw  out  of  the  uterus 
pieces  which  have  already  been  detached  or 
nearly  detached,  if  this  cannot  be  done  easily 
by  the  finger  alone.  They  are  rarely  required 
even  for  this,  except  in  the  case  in  which 
allowed  to  be  retained  some  time.  The 


151. — Ovum 
forceps. 


placenta  has  been 
cervix  may  then  have 
contracted  up,  so  as  barely  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass,  while 
the  body  of  the  uterus  remains  comparatively  large  and  globular 
then  difficult  to  hook  a  loose  piece  out  of  the  wider  cavitv 

finger.    The  piece  may 


It  is 

into  the  cervix 


already  filled  by  the 
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then  be  grasped  by  forceps,  guided  up  to  it  by  the  finger.  Forceps 
lor  this  purpose  should  be  somewhat  curved,  to  suit  the  aenital 
canal ;  the  blades  should  be  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
should  have  transverse  ridges,  interlocking  with  each  other,  so 'as  to 
give  a  firm  grasp  (see  Fig.  151). 

Treatment  of  incomplete  abortion.— If  the  foetus  has 
escaped  and  the  placenta,  or  incipient  placenta,  remains  behind,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  effect  an  early  and  complete 
evacuation  of  the  uterus.  Though  this  principle  is  generally 
accepted  by  all  good  authorities,  it  is  not  yet  universally  carried  out 
m  practice.  Digital  extraction  of  the  placenta  is  necessarily  un- 
pleasant to  the  patient  ;  and,  if  she  is  intolerant  of  manipulation, 
and  reluctant  to  take  an  anaesthetic,  there  is  a  temptation  to  leave 
the  case  to  nature— at  any  rate,  until  decomposition  occurs,  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance  arises.  It  is  true  that  the  patient  generally 
recovers,  if  this  practice  be  adopted,  and  that  the  placenta  is  gene- 
rally expelled  after  a  few  days.  The  disadvantages,  however,  are 
many.  There  is  some  risk  of  even  fatal  septicaemia.  The  placenta, 
if  adherent,  is  generally  not  expelled  till  softening  by  decomposition 
has  begun,  and  fragments  of  it  are  apt  even  then  to  be  retained,  and 
to  cause  persistent  or  recurrent  haemorrhage.  The  patient  generally 
goes  through  a  stage  of  febrile  disturbance,  due  to  some  degree  of 
septic  absorption,  and  often  accompanied  by  some  metritis,  pelvic 
peritonitis,  or  cellulitis.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  natural  involution 
of  the  uterus  is  retarded  by  the  active  hyperaeraia  kept  up  by  the 
inflammation,  and  chronic  uterine  trouble  is  apt  to  remain 
afterwards. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  the  placenta  may  be  left  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  patient  is 
tolerant,  and  the  uterus  can  be  easily  cleared  out  without  an 
anaesthetic,  it  is  well  not  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  after  the  passage 
of  the  foetus.  The  cervix  is  then  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  let  the 
finger  pass  easily,  whereas  later  on  it  may  have  closed  up  again  more 
or  less.  If  an  anaesthetic  is  required,  there  should  be  an  assistant 
to  administer  it  ;  for  the  operation  must  be  carried  out  very  de- 
liberately and  carefully,  and  an  imperfect  evacuation  is  often  worse 
than  no  interference  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  placenta  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  about  twelve,  or,  at  the  outside, 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  assistance  of  an  expert  in  obstetrics  is 
available  for  the  operation,  it  is  often  of  advantage.  If  there  is 
haemorrhage,  the  vagina  may  be  plugged  meanwhile,  care  being 
taken  either  to  use  iodoform  gauze  or  to  moisten  the  strips  of  lint 
with  some  antiseptic  (see  p.  409),  such  as  carbolic  oil,  iodised 
glycerine,  or  eucalyptic  vaseline,  and  not  to  leave  the  plug  more 
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than  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  On  removal  the  placenta  will 
sometimes  be  found  lying  above  the  plug.  The  less  the  haemor- 
rhage, the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  placenta  is  firmly 
adherent,  and  not  likely  to  be  expelled  by  nature.  The  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  method  already 
described  (see  pp.  410 — 413).  f?\ 

It  may  happen  that  the  case  is  only  seen  at  a  later 
stage,  when  the  placenta  has  been  already  retained  for 
clays,  or  when  doubt  exists  whether  it  has  come  away 
or  not.  Or  again,  haemorrhage  may  be  persisting  or 
recurrent  at  a  considerable  interval,  even  for  weeks, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  abortion.  The  presence 
of  an  offensive  discharge,  or  the  large  size  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  felt  bimanually,  will  be  a  sign  that  the 
uterus  is  certainly  not  emptied.  In  any  case  the  prin- 
ciple of  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance, 
namely,  to  explore  completely  the  uterine  cavity  up 
to  the  fundus,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  entirely  emptied. 
The  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cervix.  If  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  placenta  remains,  especially  when  there  is  enough 
to  cause  an  offensive  discharge,  the  cervix  will  generally 
remain  open  enough  to  allow  the  finger  to  be  passed 
through  with  steady  pressure,  an  anaesthetic  being  given 
if  required.  If  the  cervix  has  closed  up  too  much  for 
this,  as  is  often  the  case  if  only  minute  fragments  of 
placenta  remain,  or  if  the  haemorrhage  is  clue  not  to 
retained  placenta,  but  to  a  granular  or  villous  condition 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  remaining  after  the 
abortion,  it  must  first  be  dilated.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  rapid  dilatation  with  Hegar's  dilators,  or  some 
other  mechanical  dilator,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  use  of  tents,  as  involving  less  risk  of  septic  absorp- 
tion, especially  if  there  is  already  any  offensive  dis- 
charge or  febrile  disturbance.  The  method  of  using 
Hegar's  dilators  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  409)? 
If  a  tent  is  nsed  at  all,  it  should  be  laminaria  or  tupelo! 

If  any  adherent  placenta  is  found,  the  finger  will  generally 
suffice  to  detach  it.  If  no  placenta  is  found,  but  only  a  roughened 
softened,  or  villous  condition  of  mucous  membrane  as  a  source  of 
haemorrhage,  the  surface  should  be  scraped  with  Thomas's  blunt 
curette  (Fig.  152).  This  will  also  remove  any  small  fragments  of 
ovum  or  deculua  which  jnay  remain  adherent.  The  instrument  is 
shaped  like  Sim's  sharp  steel  curette,  but  consists  only  of  a  loop  of 


Fig.  152.— 
Blunt  curette 
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soft  copper  wire.  It  therefore  scrapes  away  little  or  nothing  from 
a  normal  uterine  mucous  membrane,  hut  breaks  down  and  removes 
any  softened  or  elevated  portions.  The  blunt 
curette  may  be  used  either  with  the  aid  of 
Sim's  speculum,  or  without  any  speculum. 
The  stem  of  the  curette,  being  itself  of  copper, 
may  be  bent  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  genital 
canal,  the  curve  being  reversed  for  scraping 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus. 

If  severe  febrile  symptoms  arise  within  a 
few  days  after  an  abortion,  and  there  is  not 
evidence  that  the  uterus  has  been  completely 
emptied,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  is 
septic  absorption  from  some  portion  of  ovum 
retained  in  the  uterine  cavity.  There  will 
sometimes  be  an  offensive  discharge  to  indi- 
cate this,  but  not  always.  There  may  be 
decomposing  matter  in  the  uterus,  and  no 
indication  of  it  in  the  vagina,  especially  if 
vaginal  syringing  has  been  employed.  The 
uterus  should  be  explored  and  emptied  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  outset  of  the  septic 
symptoms,  the  use  of  a  tent  being  avoided 
if  possible.  If  the  patient  is  seen  only  at  a 
late  stage,  if  there  is  a  local  swelling  of  pelvic 
cellulitis  or  peritonitis  to  account  for  the 
febrile  attack,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  de- 
composing material  has  come  away,  it  may  be 
desirable  not  to  interfere  actively.  In  case 
of  doubt,  the  blunt  curette  may  be  used  for 
diagnosis,  to  decide  whether  any  pieces  of 
ovum  still  remain. 

If  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been 
found  offensive,  the  interior  should  be  washed 
out  with  an  antiseptic.  A  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  (1  in  2000)  is  the  most 
effective,  and  may  be  afterwards  washed  away 
with  a  weaker  solution,  such  as  1  in  4000. 
The  safest  method  is  to  attach  a  glass  funnel 
by  an  elastic  tube  about  three  feet  long  to  a 
Budin's  catheter  (Fig.  153).  This  is  the  best  form  of  double  action 
catheter,  the  section  of  the  tube  being  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
so  that  a  deep  groove  is  formed  outside  the  tube  for  the  return 
current.    This  is  less  likely  to  be  blocked  by  clots  or  shreds  than 


Fig.  153. — Budin's  double 
action  catheter. 
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a  return  tube.    This  form  of  catheter  is  made  in  various  sizes,  both 
in  celluloid  and  in  glass,  as  shown  in  the  figure.   In  the  instrument 
shown,  the  elastic  tube  conveying  the  fluid  is  attached  to  the  pro- 
jection at  the  side,  and  the  end  stopped  by  the  cork.     The  opening 
at  the  end  is  intended  for  washing  out  the  tube.    A  large  elastic 
tube  is  placed  over  it,  and  attached  to  a  tap,  so  that  a  strong  stream 
of  water  may  be  passed  through  the  tube.    In  the  absence  of  a 
Budin's  catheter,  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  not  large  enough  to  fill  up 
the  canal  of  the  cervix,  may  be  used.    The  uterus  is  then  washed 
out  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  entry  of 
air  by  filling  the  tube  and  catheter,  and  placing  a  clip  upon  the 
former,  before  introducing  the  catheter  into  the  uterus.     Even  in 
the  absence  of  anything  positively  offensive,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
swab  out  the  uterine  cavity  with  an  antiseptic,  which  has  also  a 
styptic  effect.    A  Playfair's  probe  should  be  wrapped  rather  thickly 
in  absorbent  cotton,  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine,  and  passed  up  to 
the  fundus  uteri,  with  the  aid  of  a  Sim's  speculum.    This  applica- 
tion generaUy  excites  also  contractions  of  the  uterus.     If  there 
has  been  hemorrhage,  and   only  soft  granulations  of  mucous 
membrane  are  discovered,  swabbing  with  Churchill's  tincture  of 
iodine*  is  desirable,  in  order  to  alter  the  character  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  so-called  placental  or  fibrinous  polypus  (see  p.  402)  mav 
offer  some  obstacle  to  detachment  by  the  finger,  if  the  pedicle  is 
small  on  account  of  its  slippery  character.  In  some  cases  an 
ecraseur  has  been  used  for  its  removal,  but  this  will  hardly  ever  be 
necessary  if  the  finger  is  adjusted  exactly  above  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, and  the  whole  mass  pressed  firmly  downwards 

Treatment  of  abortion  in  the  later  months.— In  the 
nlth  and  sixth  months  interference  for  arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  much 
more  rarely  required  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  After  delivery 
contrac  ion  of  the  uterus  must  be  secured,  as  in  labour  at  term,  by 
external  pressure,  as  a  safeguard  against  haemorrhage.  An  attempt 
may  be  made  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  by  the  method 
of  expression  (see  p.  219).    Failing  this,  it  will  generaUy  be  neces- 

valf  i  ?m0Vfla1'  t0  mtr°dUCe  the  half  or  whole  ^nd  into  the 
nEl  the  half  hand  into  the  uterus.    If  the 

pla  enta  is  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  it  is  most  easy 

the  t nTnf  t  V ntr0ducinS1the  *iRht  and  conversely,  so  that 

first  g6rS        detadl  thG  UPPer  border  of  the  P^centa 

to^^'tra'tfent-~iPlltients  are  comm°nly  inclined  to  make 
too  light  of  an  abortion,  and  to  get  about  too  soon.    This  is  one  of 

^  *  Iodine,  75  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  30  grains ;  rectified  spirit,  1  ounce. 

E  e 
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the  reasons  why  chronic  uterine  disease  is  so  often  a  sequel  As  a 
rule  confinement  to  bed  as  long  as  after  labour  at  term,  or  at  any 
rate  until  all  sanguineous  discharge  has  ceased,  is  desirable  After 
a  severe  abortion  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  with  difficult 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  more  prolonged  rest  still  is  often  called 
for.  Care  should  be  maintained  for  some  weeks  more,  with  a  view 
to  the  subinvolution  of  the  uterus  which  is  apt  to  remain.  Involu- 
tion may  be  assisted  by  a  course  for  some  weeks  of  the  liquid  extract 
of  ergot  in  half-drachm  doses,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  ergotin  in 
pill  three  times  a  day.  A  grain  or  two  of  sulphate  of  quinine  may 
often  be  added  with  advantage,  or  iron  if  there  is  anosmia  after 
haemorrhage. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


HEMORRHAGE  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  consideration  of  haemorrhage  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into  the  consideration  of 
threatened  abortion,  which  has  already  been  discussed.    For  the 
causes  tending  to  haemorrhage  tend   also   to   excite  premature 
expulsion  of  the  ovum  ;  and  the  haemorrhage  itself,  by  separating 
the  placenta,  or  leading  to  the  formation  of  clots  which  irritate  the 
uterus,  increases  this  tendency.    Placenta  praevia,  so  important  a 
cause  of  haemorrhage  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  may  also  be  a 
cause  of  it  m  the  months  which  follow  the  differentiation  of  the 
placenta.    No  doubt  even  before  this,  an  incorrect  implantation  of 
the  ovum  may  have  the  same  effect,  though  such  a  cause  will 
generally  escape  recognition.    Placenta  previa  is,  however  onlv 
the  cause  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hemorrhage 
occurring  m  the  early  and   middle   months.    In  persistent  or 
recurrent  haemorrhage  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  without  obvious 
exciting  cause  of  abortion,  placenta  praevia  is  not  found  in  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 

Menstruation  in  pregnancy. -That  the  menstrual  nisus 

t^l°  r  vrim.  T6  ?6rSist  during  P*^^  »  *own  by  the 
special  liability  to  abortion  at  what  would  have  been  menstrual 
periods,  as  well  as  by  the  presumed  onset  of  labour  at  the  tenth 
epocli  after  the  last  menstruation.    Ovulation,  however  dl 
pregnancy  ls  an  occurrence  of  extreme  rarity  (see  p.  264)  It^f 

history  of  menstruation  in  pregnancy,  the  bleeding  has  not  been 
sufficiently  regular  in  its  occurrence  to  entitle  it  to  this  description" 

S^STiT^ a  eedins  indicating  a  threatened  abo"tio* 

menstruation  m  pregnancy  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  is  ex- 
emely  rare,  so  that,  in  any  case  of  doubtful  pregnancy  the  per- 
sistence of  menstruation,  however  scanty,  is  a  strong  pre  umption 
against  pregnancy  existing.    The  occurrence  of  one  menSnZ  or 

7ZZlTnT^fer  conception' is  not> 

uncommon.    It  „  much  more  rare  for  it  to  be  repeated  two,  three^ 
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four,  or  five  times,  and  still  far  more  so  for  it  to  continue  up  to,  or 
nearly  up  to,  full  term. 

Up  to  the  fourth  month  there  is  a  decidual  cavity,  between  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  for  menstrua- 
tion to  take  place  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  memljrane.  It  is 
not  positively  known  whether  in  the  menstruation  of  pregnancy  any 
exfoliation  of  the  surface  takes  place,  as  in  ordinary  menstruation, 
but  this  can  hardly  occur  to  any  extent  without  involving  also  the 
separation  of  the  decidua  serotina. 

Women  who  menstruate  in  pregnancy  rarely  have  a  perfectly 
healthy  uterus.  Sometimes  they  have  suffered  previously  from 
menorrhagia.  Frequently  they  are  multipara?,  and  have  erosion  or 
granular  inflammation  of  the  cervix  from  the  effect  of  previous 
parturition.  It  is  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  this  inflamed 
cervix  is  the  site  of  the  bleeding.  If  the  blood  comes  from  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  probably  exfoliation  or  rupture  of  superficial 
vessels  is  only  partial.  After  the  fourth  month,  if  menstruation 
continues,  either  the  blood  must  come  from  the  cervix,  or  there 
must  be,  in  fact,  a  threatening  of  abortion  at  each  month.  A 
double  uterus  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  recorded  cases  of 
menstruation  in  the  later  months,  and  would  not  account  for  the 
occurrence  if  it  did  exist,  for  the  decidua  formed  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  side  is  generally  retained  until  after  parturition.  Menstrua- 
tion in  pregnancy  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  occur- 
rence, and  women  who  so  menstruate  should  take  special  care  to 
rest  at  the  periods,  as  being  liable  to  the  risk  of  abortion. 


hemorrhage  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  placenta 
Previa,  Accidental  Hemorrhage. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  haemorrhage  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  before  parturition,  into  two  classes,  "  unavoidable 
haemorrhage,"  that  is,  haemorrhage  due  to  placenta  prasvia,  or  im- 
plantation of  the  placenta  so  low  down  in  the  uterus  that  it  must 
become  detached  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  "accidental 
haemorrhage,"  or  haemorrhage  due  to  partial  separation  of  a  normally 
situated  placenta. 

Placenta  Previa. 

Definition. — In  placenta  praavia,  the  placenta,  instead  of  being 
attached  near  the  fundus,  is  situated  low  down  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  either  overlapping  or  approximating  to  the  internal  os,  so 
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that  a  part  of  its  insertion  is  on  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterine  body 
which  has  to  be  stretched  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass.  In  Fig.  154, 
it  is  evident  that  dilatation  of  the  os  to  the  size  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  inevitably  detaches  the  lower  part  of  the  placenta. 
When  it  was  believed,  as  formerly,  that  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cervix  was  taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  with 
the  advance  of  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  that  the  placenta  might 


Figv!f„4^rPla(;enta  If3™-   Two  varieties  of  insertion  are  indicated  •  one  in  which 
the  placenta  overlaps  considerably  the  internal  os,  and  would  appear  as  I  ™iete 

ihe  ofwas  partiahy  dDated?S'  ^  ^  a8  Pal'tM  placellta  *™™<  ^ 


be  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  phrase  which 
has  more  recently  been  used  of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the 
cervical  zone  '  of  the  uterus  has  also  led  sometimes  to  misconcep- 
tion. It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  only  the 
body  of  the  uterus  can  give  attachment  to  the  ovum,  and  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Although  the  theory  of  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix 
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has  again  been  revived  of  late  (see  p.  107),  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
placenta  praevia  at  any  rate,  the  internal  os  remains  undilated  up  to 
the  time  at  which  haemorrhage  first  occurs. 

Varieties. — It  has  been  usual  to  divide  placenta  praevia  into 
three  varieties,  complete,  or  central,  when  the  whole  of  the  os  is 
covered  by  placenta  ;  partial,  when  it  is  only  partially  covered  ;  and 
marginal,  when  the  placenta  just  reaches  the  edge  of  the  os.  The 
true  view  of  the  relation  of  placenta  praevia  to  the  internal  os  being 
adopted,  these  varieties  have  no  longer  any  strict  accuracy.  While 
the  internal  os  is  undilated,  the  placenta  will  either  overlap  the  os 
or  not  in  almost  all  cases,  while  the  probability  against  its  situation 
being  exactly  central  must  be  very  great  indeed.    The  varieties  are 
still  retained,  but  are  judged  of  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
placenta  to  the  internal  os  when  an  examination  is  made,  partial 
dilatation  of  the  os  having  taken  place.    The  classification  of  any 
given  case  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  dilatation 
reached.     Many  cases  in  which  the  placenta  overlapped  the  undi- 
lated os  will  appear  as  cases  of  only  partial  placenta  praevia  at  the 
later  stage  ;  and  many  again  in  which  it  only  approached  the  os  and 
did  not  overlap  it  at  all  will  likewise  appear,  at  the  same  stage,  as 
cases  of  partial  placenta  praevia,  only  somewhat  less  in  dpgree. 
Further,  the  edge  of  the  placenta  may  reach  within  the  zone  of 
necessary  detachment,  and  yet  never  overlap  the  internal  os  at  all 
even  when  dilated.    In  such  case  the  placenta  would  be  detected 
only  if  the  finger  were  passed  within  the  uterus.    It  is  only  when 
the  placenta  approximates  more  or  less  toward  a  central  position 
that  it  continues  to  appear  as  a  complete  placenta  praevia  throughout 
the  whole  dilatation  stage. 

Causation. — Placenta  praevia  is  very  rare  in  prirniparae,  and  is 
relatively  common  in  women  who  have  had  a  large  number  of 
children.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  depends  upon  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  uterus  previous  to  conception,  and  this  conclusion 
is  often  confirmed  by  the  previous  history  of  patients  in  whom 
this  condition  is  found.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  element  in 
causation  is  a  dilation  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  due  to  subin- 
volution, hypertrophy,  or  endometritis.  The  effect  of  this  is  likely 
to  be  that  the  ovum,  instead  of  being  arrested  at  once  by  the 
mucous  membrane  nearly  filling  up  the  cavity  when  it  reaches  the 
uterus  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  is  liable  to  fall  down  to  a  lower  part 
of  the  uterus  before  it  becomes  attached.  It  is  possible  also  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  rendering  immediate 
adhesion  of  the  ovum  less  easy,  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
matter.  A  placenta  praevia  is  often  found  thinner  and  more  wide- 
spread than  usual.    The  explanation  may  be  either  that  a  more 
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extended  placenta  has  a  greater  chance  of  overlapping  the  zone  of 
detachment,  or  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  being  less 
adapted  for  supplying  nourishment  to  the  placenta,  the  placenta  has 
become  extended  as  a  compensation.  The  latter  principle  holds 
true  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  for  there  is  generally  a  special 
thinness  around  the  position  of  the  internal  os,  if  this  is  at  all  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  placenta. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  placenta  praevia  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1  in  573  (Johnson  and  Sinclair  : 
Dublin)  to  1  in  1564  deliveries  (Schwarz  :  Germany).  In  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  in  49,145  deliveries,  the  propor- 
tion was  1  in  534.     Only  about  4 -4  per  cent,  were  primiparse. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  hemisphere  in  shape,  the 
undilated  internal  os  being  at  the  centre  of  the  curved  surface.  In 
its  dilatation  for  the  passage  of  the  child  this  hemisphere  has  to  be 
converted  into  a  cylinder  equal  in  capacity  to  the  circumference  of 
the  hemisphere.  Hence  each  ring  of  the  hemisphere  has  to  be 
stretched,  the  stretching  rapidly  increasing  in  degree  as  the  os  is 
approached.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that,  when  the 
attachment  of  the  placenta  overlaps  any  ring  of  the  uterus  which  is 
stretched  at  all  considerably,  the  placenta  cannot  follow  the  stretching 
but  becomes  detached,  and  so  causes  inevitable  haemorrhage  in  the 
first  stage  of  labour.  If  the  foetal  head,  as  presented  to  the  genital 
canal,  be  taken  as  about  3£  inches  in  average  diameter,  and  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  therefore  compared  to  a  hemisphere 
having  the  same  diameter,  it  will  be  found  the  zone  of  the  uterus 
liable  to  stretching  extends  about  2|  inches  from  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  os,  the  distance  being  measured  from  the  os 
along  the  chord,  or  nearly  3  inches,  if  measured  along  the  arc. 
There  is  a  narrow  zone,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  dilatable  zone,  in 
which  the  stretching  is  only  slight,  and  the  placenta  may  be  able 
to  yield  to  it  without  detachment.  Any  slight  degree  however  of 
those  causes  liable  to  cause  detachment  of  a  normally  situated  pla- 
centa, such  as  shocks  or  blows,  will  be  apt,  during  the  first  sta^e  of 
labour,  to  cause  detachment  and  bleeding  very  easily,  the  placenta 
feeing  already  on  the  strain.  Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  a  zone  reaching  to  about  two  inches  from  the  undilated  internal 
os,  measuring  along  the  arc,  is  the  zone  of  necessary  detachment 
and  that  above  this  there  is  another  zone  measuring  about  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  in  width,  which  is  the  zone  of  possible  detachment 
or  dangerous  insertion.  If  the  placental  attachment  overlaps  the 
tot  zone,  haemorrhage  in  labour  is  unavoidable  j  if  it  overlaps  only 
the  second,  haemorrhage  may  occur  from  slight  causes.    Above  these 
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zones  is  the  area  of  safe  attachment,  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of 
dilatation. 

Source  of  the  blood.~The  blood  conies  mainly  from  the  arteries 
and  veins  m  the  uterine  wall  separated  from  the  placenta,  but  to 
some  extent  also  from  the  separated  placental  surface,  especially 
from  the  margin  which,  at  any  moment,  has  just  been  separated, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  blood,  constantly 
entering  the  maternal  blood-spaces  which  permeate  the  whole 
placenta,  would  continuously  pour  out  through  the  open  mouths  of 
the  vessels  on  the  separated  surface.  Sir  James  Simpson  indeed 
maintained  that  this  was  the  main  source  of  bleeding.  Any  such 
continuous  loss  from  the  placenta  is  however  prevented  by  throm- 
bosis taking  place  in  the  detached  portion.  Arterial  bleeding  from 
the  uterine  wall  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  in  check  by  that  very 
stretching  of  the  uterine  waU  which  separates  the  placenta.  A  patient 
therefore  hardly  ever  bleeds  to  death  with  the  rapidity  sometimes 
seen  m  bleeding  from  the  placental  site  in  post-partum  hasmorrhage. 

Cause  of  bleeding  before  full  term;-  -The  cause  of  the  unavoidable 
haemorrhage  in  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  obvious  enough,  but  there 
have  been  various  theories  to  account  for  the  haemorrhage  often  begin- 
ning in  pregnancy,  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
When  it  was  believed  that  the  cervix  was  taken  up  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  such  expansion  of  the 
cervix  from  above  was  believed  to  separate  the  placenta  ;  but  then 
there  was  no  explanation  why  the  haemorrhage  did  not  always  begin 
before  labour.    Barnes  has  supposed  that  detachment  is  caused  by 
excess  of  the  growth  of  the  placenta  over  that  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  which  is  not  adapted  for  its  attach- 
ment.   Matthew  Duncan  has  supposed  that  the  causes  are  similar 
to  those  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  only  that  they  act  with  greater 
facility  when  the  placenta  is  praevia.   The  real  main  reason  appears 
to  be  that,  although  the  cervix  is  not  usually  taken  up  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  long  before  the  onset  of  labour,  yet  a  slight 
temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  is  very  common 
in  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy.    It  is  probably  due  to  the 
occasional  uterine  contractions  which  do  not  cause  any  feeling  of 
pain  (see  p.  123).    Thus,  in  multipara,  it.  is  not  uncommon,  in  the 
last  month  or  two,  to  be  able  to  pass  the  finger  through  the  internal 
os,  and  feel  the  head  presenting.    And  any,  even  the  slightest,  com- 
mencement of  such  dilatation  of  the  small  internal  os  must  cause 
detachment  of  the  placenta  at  its  edges,  when  it  overlaps  the  internal 
os.    Again,  it  is  probable  that  the  placenta  when  attached  over  the 
internal  os  is  more  liable  to  detachment  from  coitus  or  other  niechan 
ical  causes  than  when  normally  situated.    For  shocks  and  jars  are 
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communicated  more  directly  to  the  pelvis  than  to  the  fundus  of  the 
pregnant  uterus,  and,  moreover,  in  the  upright  position  of  the  woman 
intra-yascular  pressure  is  greater  at  the  placenta  when  this  is  previa. 
In  this  case  the  haemorrhage  would  be  truly  analogous  to  "acci- 
dental haemorrhage,"  only  produced  with  greater  facility. 

Besides  its  frequent  thinness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os,  the  placenta 
often  shows  old  thrombosis  in  the  part  abnormally  situated,  if  there 
has  been  partial  detachment  some  time  before  labour,  and  conse- 
quent degeneration  of  the  villi.  The  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
is  thicker  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood  supply 
attracted  to  it  through  the  placental  attachment.  This  extra  thick- 
ness sometimes  offers  an  impediment  to  the  easy  dilatation  of  the 
cervix.  Thus  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  so-called 
"  tnsmiis  "  of  the  uterus,  or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  form- 
ing a  grave  obstacle  to  delivery,  have  been  cases  of  placenta 
praevia. 

Presentation  of  foetus.— In  placenta  praevia  tbe  frequency  of 
abnormal  presentation  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average. 
According  to  Midler's  statistics*  the  proportion  of  vertex  presentation 
is  only  67  per  cent,  instead  of  nearly  97  per  cent.,  the  normal  propor- 
tion ;  while  pelvic  presentations  form  9-3  per  cent,  (compared  with 
the  normal  2-4  per  cent.),  and  shoidder  or  transverse  presentations, 
16  per  cent,  (compared  with  the  normal  0-4  per  cent )  This 
residt  is  partly  due  to  the  frequency  of  premature  labour,  but  it 
appears  to  show  that  placenta  praevia  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  axis 
ot  the  child  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  The  bidk  of  the  pla- 
centa itself,  which  prevents  the  head  lying  so  low  in  the  pelvis  in 
he  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  is  probably  the  principal  cause,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  greater  relative  expansion  of  the  lower  segment  of 
the  uterus  has  also  some  influence.    Prolapse  of  the  funis  is  also 

,i,m0re  freqUent  in  Placenta  Pra3via>  as  ^ 
SL^1  the  vici^  t0  the  os  uteri  of  its  outer 

a  fn^Ptf0nfS  ^fcough  placenta  prasvia  may  be 

nizea  Z  nf  ?  ?     ?  m       Garly  m°nths'       Cases  lively  recog- 

Zt  tL  J^T  ?  C°mm0nly  °aUSe  SymPt0ms  ^in  the 
ast  three  months  of  pregnancy.    The  characteristic  symptom  is 

cause"  '  S  rrXPeCtC^  the  ^  a^™ 

cause.     Sometimes  it  is  induced  by  moderate  exertion,  such  as 

S  °VTZf™Z>  *  *»*  -me  on  when  the  patient  is  in  bed 
or  asleep.  The  cases  of  early  haemorrhage  (seventh  or  eighth  months 
are  generally  those  in  which  the  placed  overlaps  the  und?iatecl 

*  Placenta  prtovia.    Stuttgart,  1877. 
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internal  os.  If  the  margin  of  the  placenta  reaches,  or  is  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  os,  bleeding  may  begin  rather  later ;  if  the 
placental  attachment  only  encroaches  moderately  upon  the  zone  of 
unavoidable  detachment,  bleeding  generally  only  begins  either  with 
the  stage  of  painless  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  premonitory  of 
labour,  or  after  manifest  labour  pains  have  begun.  The  first  bleed- 
ing may  be  so  violent  as  to  cause  extreme  anaemia,  and  even  quickly 
cause  death.  This  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  when  it  occurs  at  or 
near  full  term.  The  bleeding  which  occurs  earlier  in  pregnancy, 
unaccompanied  by  any  pain,  is  generally  not  so  severe  at  first,  and 
may  cease  after  a  short  time.  It  recurs  from  time  to  time,  either 
on  slight  exertion  or  without  any  cause,  and,  when  the  first  stage 
of  labour  begins,  it  is  apt  to  be  very  copious.  Premature  labour 
often  comes  on,  either  after  the  first,  or,  more  frequently,  with  sub- 
sequent haemorrhages.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  violent 
haemorrhage,  but  continuous  oozing  goes  on  for  days  or  weeks. 

If  left  to  nature,  the  case  may  end  in  death  from  haemorrhage 
before  delivery.  If,  however,  the  uterus  acts  vigorously,  a  natural 
limit  is  put  to  the  bleeding,  especially  when  the  dilated  os  is  only 
partially  covered  by  placenta,  so  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  foetus.  The  advancing  head  presses  the  placenta 
firmly  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  forms  a  plug.  The 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  is  less  when  once  the  placenta  is  separated 
so  far  as  separation  is  inevitable,  but  it  may  still  go  on  from  the 
placental  site,  if  the  uterus  is  not  active  enough  to  cause  pressure 
upon  this.  If  the  attachment  is  nearly  central,  the  placenta  may 
be  detached  entirely  by  uterine  action  and  expelled  before  the  foetus. 
The  result  may  be  favourable,  if  the  uterus  is  acting  strongly  ;  and 
the  child  even  has  been  born  alive.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying- 
in  Charity,  however,  the  two  cases  of  placenta  praevia  in  which  this 
incident  occurred  were  both  fatal  through  haemorrhage. 

Bare  cases  of  placenta  praavia  are  observed  in  which  hardly  any 
appreciable  haemorrhage  occurs  throughout  the  entire  course.  These 
are  cases  in  which  the  separation  only  begins  with  labour,  and  in 
which  the  uterus  is  active  throughout.  Other  rare  cases  again  have 
been  recorded,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  haemorrhage  at  the 
time  of  labour  itself.  In  these  instances,  the  placenta  must  have 
been  separated  at  an  earlier  period  so  far  as  needful,  and  thrombosis 
have  taken  place  in  the  vessels. 

The  labour  pains  in  placenta  praevia  are  frequently  feeble,  partly, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  labour  being  premature,  partly  from  the 
patient's  exhaustion  through  the  haemorrhage.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  cervix  uteri  sometimes  proves  unusually  rigid,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  the  haemorrhage  to  relax  it.  Post-partum 
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haemorrhage  also  is  liable  to  occur,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
same  condition  of  exhaustion,  and  soon  tells  seriously  on  the  already 
anaemic  patient. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  last  three  months,  and  especially  within 
the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  placenta  praevia  is  always  the 
most  probable  explanation,  if  sudden  and  considerable  hemorrhage 
comes  on  without  sufficient  exciting  cause,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  pain,  and  the  probability  is  increased  if  similar  attacks  of 
haemorrhage  are  repeated.    On  vaginal  examination,  if  haemorrhage 
has  been  only  slight  or  moderate,  the  internal  os  may  not  be  per- 
meable to  the  finger.    There  is  then  no  absolutely  certain  means 
of  physical  diagnosis,  but  the  uterus  round  the  cervix  may  feel 
unduly  thick,  and  the  hard  outline  of  the  head  will  not  be  tangible 
through  it,  nor  will  ballottement  be  obtainable,  at  any  rate  where 
placenta  is  situated.    There  is  no  certainty  in  any  auscultatory 
signs,  such  as  finding  the  uterine  souffle  lower  down  in  the  groins 
than  usual.    Vaginal  stethoscopy  has  been  proposed,  but  could 
only  be  of  use  to  those  who  had  practised  it  much  in  normal  cases. 
If  haemorrhage  is  very  considerable,  the  internal  os  will  probably 
allow  the  finger  to  pass  on  a  little  pressure,  even  if  not  already 
more  dilated.    If  the  os  lies  high  up,  the  half  hand,  or  if  necessary 
the  whole  hand,  should  be  passed  into  the  vagina  in  order  to  assure 
the  diagnosis.    When  the  finger  can  once  be  passed  through  the 
cervix  diagnosis  is  easy.    The  spongy  mass  of  the  placenta  could 
only  be  mistaken  for  clot.    Clot  is  easily  removable  by  the  finger 
is  less  firm  and  spongy,  while  the  placenta  will  be  found  continuous 
with  the  membranes  if  these  can  be  reached.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  only  just  overlapping  the  original  internal  os,  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  is  often  much  thinner  and  more  membranous 
than  usual.    Unless  the  insertion  is  very  nearly  central,  it  will 
generally  not  be  difficult,  passing  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  to  reach 
the  edge  of.  the  placenta  in  some  direction,  find  there  the  mem- 
branes, and  through  them  make  out  what  the  presentation  of  the 
tcetus  is.    If  the  membranes  cannot  at  first  be  reached,  the  direction 
of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  placenta  wiU  generally  be  indicated  either 
by  that  part  of  the  placenta  which  is  thinnest,  or  by  that  which  is 
most  separated. 

Prognosis.— Placenta  praevia  is  one  of  the  gravest  complications 
of  the  puerperal  state  for  the  mother,  and  the  prognosis  is  still 
graver  for  the  child.  For  the  mother,  besides  the  immediate  risk 
oi  haemorrhage,  there  is  that  of  septicemia  after  labour  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  increased  tendency  to  absorption  from  emptiness 
of  the  vessels  par  ly  to  the  low  position  of  the  placental  site,  more 
exposed  to  the  lochial  discharge  flowing  over  it,  partly  to  the 
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manual  interference  and  manipulation  of  the  placental  site  which 
may  have  been  found  necessary.  For  the  child  the  main  danger 
is  that  of  asphyxia  from  loss  of  maternal  blood  and  separation  of  a 
great  part  of  placenta.  There  is  also  often  that  of  immaturity, 
or  malposition,  or  the  increased  risk  involved  by  version.  The 
mortality  to  the  mothers,  including  that  of  the  puerperal  state,  has 
been  variously  estimated,  by  recent  authors,  at  from  9  to  30  or  40 
per  cent.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  16-1  per  cent. 
The  mortality  to  the  children  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  born  alive  die  within  a  few  days.  It 
is  readily  understood  that  the  result  to  the  mother  depends  largely 
upon  the  skilfulness  of  the  treatment,  and  the  speed  with  which 
medical  assistance  is  obtained.  The  danger  is  greater  the  earlier 
the  bleeding  commences,  the  less  it  is  accompanied  by  uterine  action, 
the  more  nearly  central  is  the  placental  insertion,  and  the  greater 
the  ana3mia  which  is  brought  about  before  actual  labour. 

Treatment. — A  patient  having  placenta  prsevia  is  never  safe 
until  delivery  is  completed  ;  and  the  chief  clanger  is  that  of  violent 
haemorrhage  occurring  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance.  The 
general  principles  of  treatment  are  to  bring  on  labour  quickly,  to 
shorten  the  process  of  delivery  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
any  forcible  interference,  which  would  incur  the  risk  of  laceration 
or  bruising,  and  meanwhile  to  limit  the  amount  of  haemorrhage  by 
securing  some  form  of  pressure  upon  the  placental  site. 

Induction  of  labour. — As  a  rule  it  is  desirable  to  induce  labour  as 
soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  or  in  any  case  in  which 
haemorrhage  is  very  considerable,  whether  coming  from  an  abnor- 
mally or  normally  situated  placenta.  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  the  case  when  pregnancy  has  not  reached  the  seventh  month, 
when  haemorrhage  is  not  excessive,  and  when  medical  assistance  can 
be  obtained  at  short  notice.  It  may  then  be  desirable  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  pregnancy  up  to  seven  months  in  the  interest  of  the 
child,  if  there  is  anxiety  to  save  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  chance  of  this  is  somewhat  remote  in  a  case  in  which 
haemorrhage  begins  so  early,  since  the  placenta  then  probably  over- 
laps the  internal  os.  If  it  be  decided  to  temporize,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  completely  in  bed,  and  opium  or  morphia  adminis- 
tered so  long  as  any  bleeding  occurs.  A  nurse  may  be  instructed 
to  plug  the  vagina  in  case  of  any  sudden  bleeding. 

If  it  be  decided  to  induce  labour,  the  cervix  not  being  yet  per- 
meable to  the  finger,  a  hot  vaginal  douche  may 'first  be  employed, 
and  then  one  or  more  tupelo  tents  placed  in  the  cervix,  and  the 
vagina  plugged  beneath  them  in  the  manner  already  described  (see 
p.  409).    Tn  three  or  four  hours  tents  and  plugs  should  be  removed, 
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and  the  vaginal  douche  used  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in 
2000.  If  the  cervix  is  not  yet  permeable  to  two  fingers,  it  will 
probably  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest  hydrostatic  dilator, 
and  so  continue  the  dilatation. 

Plugging  the  vagina  and  cervix. — If,  at  the  onset  of  haemorrhage, 
the  cervix  is  found  too  small  to  admit  the  finger  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis,  or  if,  while  allowing  the  placenta  to  be  felt,  it  is  still  too 
small  to  allow  two  fingers  to  pass,  plugging  the  vagina  is  a  valuable 
resource,  and  one  which  can  always  be  carried  out  with  the  materials 
at  hand.  It  is  considered  permissible  in  placenta  prsevia,  and  not 
in  accidental  haemorrhage,  from  the  idea  that  in  the  former  case  the 
plug  actually  compresses  the  bleeding  site.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
much  pressure  is  really  so  exercised,  considering  that  the  internal  os 
rapidly  ascends  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  external,  and 
that  the  placental  site  is  above  the  internal/is.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  effect  is  that  of  stimulating  the  uterine  contractions  by 
reflex  action.  The  plugging  should  be  carried  out  as  already 
described  (see  p.  409),  if  possible  with  iodoform  gauze,  introduced 
with  the  aid  of  Sim's  speculum.  The  plug  should  not  be  left 
more  than  about  four  hours.  For  if  clots  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  become  decomposed  above  the  plug,  symptoms  of  septic  absorp- 
tion may  commence  even  before  delivery,  and  end  in  puerperal 
septicaemia  afterwards.  Some  recommend,  instead  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  the  use  in  the  vagina  of  an  india-rubber  dilator,  distended  so 
as  to  fill  the  canal.  This  excites  uterine  action  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  "  colpeurynter,"  a  hydrostatic  vaginal  dilator,  used  in 
Germany  for  the  induction  of  labour.  An  air-ball  vaginal  pessary 
inflated  by  a  small  air-pump  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose. 
It  requires,  however,  more  careful  watching  than  the  vaginal  plug, 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  get  displaced,  and  that  it  sufficiently 
distends  the  vagina.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  a  more  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  uterus  than  the  ordinary  vaginal  plug. 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators. — If  a  hydrostatic  dilator  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cervix,  it  is  preferable  to  a  vaginal  plug,  for  it 
dilates  the  cervix  more  rapidly,  and  stimulates  uterine  action  more 
powerfully.  It  will  often  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest 
size  when  the  cervix  admits  one  finger,  if  the  improved  form  of 
Barnes'  dilator,  described  in  Chapter  XXVII.,  be  used.  The  cervix 
will  then  probably  be  dilated  enough  within  an  hour  to  allow  of 
bipolar  version.  Champetier  de  Ribes'  dilating  bag  may  also  be 
used,  and,  from  its  large  size,  will  form  a  still  more  efficient  heemo- 
static,  by  compressing  the  placenta.  But,  for  the  introduction  of 
this,  the  os  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  the 
labour  therefore  advanced  enough  for  bipolar  version. 
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Hydrostatic  dilators  are  also  useful  when  the  membranes  are 

tllirttZr  andf  hrorrhage  continues' in  onierTz:1: 

^ ^  potion  of  placenta.— If  the  placenta  remains  par- 
tally  attached  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  os,  the  process  of  dilata- 

on  M  retarded  by  the  attachment.  The  total  amount  of  haemorrhage 
a  so  appea   t0  be  less  wheQ  the  detacbment  ig  AW 

pla  e  slowly  m  successive  portions,  for  thrombosis  quickly  occurs  in  the 
Part  which  has  been  separated.    There  is  often  an  advantage,  there- 
fore, m  aiding ;  the  detachment  by  sweeping  round  the  finger  inside 
he  os.     On  the  other  hand,  if  more  of  the  placenta  is  ^detached 
than  need  eventua  ly  be  separated,  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  is  the 
chance  for  the  child's  life  diminished,  but  that  there  is  a  risk  of 
causing  increased  haemorrhage.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  out 
m  which  direction  the  placenta  is  already  most  detached,  and  com- 
plete the  separation  on  this  side  only,  for  about  half  the  circle  of  the 
os  leaving  attached  the  other  part  of  the  placenta,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  its  central  portion.     The  manipulation  is  carried  out  hy 
passing  through  the  internal  os  the  two  terminal  joints  of  the  index 
finger  and  sweeping  them  round.   For  this  purpose  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.    The  stage  at 
winch  this  proceeding  is  useful  is  when  the  cervix  admits  one 
nnger  only,  and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  preliminary  to  plugging 
the  vagina.    E.  Barnes  recommends  passing  one  or  two  fingers  as 
far  as  they  will  go  through  the  os  uteri,  and  sweeping  them  round 
in  a  complete  circle,  but  this  seems  to  involve  the  detachment  of 
more  placenta  than  necessary. 

Performance  of  version.— The  traditional  treatment  for  placenta 
previa  is  the  performance  of  version  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
method  of  bipolar  version  rendered  it  possible  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment at  an  earlier  stage  than  formerly,  namely,  as  soon  as  the 
cervix  will  admit  two  fingers.  The  majority  of  cases  of  placenta 
previa  m  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner  since  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  of  the 
new  method  of  version.  Of  late  this  plan  of  treatment  has  attracted 
more  attention,  having  been  praised  by  German  authorities  as  a 
novelty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  placenta  previa  bipolar  version 
is  available  when  the  patient  is  first  seen. 

The  performance  of  version  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  means  of 
arresting  haemorrhage  in  placenta  previa.  When  one  leg  is  brought 
down  the  half  breech  forms  a  plug  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  and  presses  the  placenta  against  the  uterine  wall,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  ever  any  haemorrhage  of  consequence  afterwards. 
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There  is  no  necessity  to  hasten  delivery  by  any  forcible  traction  of 
the  leg,  a  proceeding  which  might  cause  laceration  of  the  cervix 
and  subsequent  septic  absorption. 

The  method  of  performing  bipolar  version  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.  In  this  case,  if  the  os  is  wholly  covered  by  placenta, 
the  hand  is  passed  up,  on  the  side  where  separation  is  greatest, 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall  till  the  membranes  are 
reached.  In  the  case  of  a  very  central  placental  insertion,  it  may 
be  necessary,  before  performing  the  actual  version,  to  rupture  the 
membranes  along  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  draw  that  edge  down 
towards  the  centre  of  the  os,  and  then  proceed  with  the  version  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  cervix  is  already  dilated  enough  to 
allow  the  whole  hand  to  pass,  the  operator  may  turn  by  the  internal 
method  if  he  finds  it  easier. 

Version  should  be  performed  in  all  cases  of  complete  placenta 
praevia,  and  in  cases  even  of  partial  placenta  praevia  if  hceniorrhage 
is  serious.  The  more  placenta  there  is  over  the  os,  and  the  less 
active  the  uterus,  the  greater  is  the  indication  for  version.  If  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  called  for,  it  is  better  not  to  puncture  the 
membranes  till  the  operator  is  ready  to  perform  it,  because  other- 
wise it  probably  cannot  afterwards  be  carried  out  by  the  bipolar 
method. 

Rupture  of  the  membranes.— Thk  method  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
partial  placenta  praevia,  especially  those  in  which  hamiorrhage  is 
not  great,  and  active  labour  pains  have  already  commenced.  It 
may  be  adopted  more  safely  when  dilatation  of  the  os  has  made 
some  progress,  so  that  it  may  be  followed  up  soon,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  application  of  forceps,  or  version  by  the  internal 
method.  In  suitable  cases  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  chance  for 
the  child's  life  is  greater  than  if  version  is  performed.  The  uterus 
may  act  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  press 
the  placenta  against  its  wall,  and  rapidly  complete  delivery,  or  if 
it  does  not,  forceps  may  be  applied. 

Application  of  forceps.— It  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured 
if  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated,  the  placenta  not  too  much  in  the 
way,  it  labour  is  not  progressing  fast,  and  some  haemorrhage  con- 
tinues, the  best  mode  to  complete  delivery  is  to  put  on  forceps, 
drawing  the  placenta  down  to  one  side.  The  main  advantage  of 
this  treatment,  as  compared  with  version,  is  that  the  chance  of 
saving  the  child  is  greater. 

Complete  artificial  separation  of  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of 
the  child  was  recommended  by  Sir  James  Simpson  for  certain  cases 
in  mutation  of  that  spontaneous  complete  separation  which  some- 
t.mes  occurs.    This  would  generally  mean  separation  far  beyond 
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the  zone  of  unavoidable  separation,  and  is  therefore  not  advisable. 
The  only  case  in  which  it  might  be  expedient  is  that  in  which,  the 
hand,  being  introduced  to  turn,  the  placenta  is  found  in  the  way, 
and  already  almost  entirely  separated  by  nature. 

In  the  lying-in  period,  antiseptic  vaginal  irrigation  should  be 
carried  out  with  special  care.  If  any  serious  septic  symptoms 
arise,  intra-uterine  injections  should  also  be  used. 

hemorrhage  prom  separation  of  a  normally  situated 
Placenta,  or  Accidental  Hemorrhage. 

Causation. — Accidental  haemorrhage  rarely  happens  to  primi- 
parse,  and  is  most  common  in  debilitated  women,  and  those  who 
have  had  many  children.  This  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
generally  some  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  or  placenta  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  Such  predisposing  causes  are  similar  to  those 
which  cause  haemorrhage  and  abortion  in  the  earlier  months, 
namely,  all  diseased  conditions  of  the  placenta  which  cause  undue 
vascular  tension,  or  weakness  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  placental 
attachment.  Generally  there  is,  in  addition,  some  exciting  cause. 
This  may  be  direct  violence  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  fall  or  shock,  or 
excessive  muscular  exertion,  such  as  lifting  weights.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  an  emotional  cause,  which  probably  acts  by  exciting 
violent  or  irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus.  In  comparatively 
rare  cases  there  is  no  obvious  exciting  cause.  In  some  instances  a 
slight  effusion  of  blood  under  the  placenta,  due  to  some  diseased 
placental  condition,  may  excite  irregtdar  uterine  contraction,  leading 
to  further  separation  of  the  placenta  and  haemorrhage. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — From  partial  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  blood  is  poured  out  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus. 
In  most  cases  this  blood,  or  some  part  of  it,  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  separates  also  the  membranes,  and  escapes  at  the  os  uteri. 
Frequently  a  considerable  amount  of  clot  remains  behind  within  the 
uterus,  behind  the  placenta,  or  between  the  membranes  and  the 
uterine  wall.  The  placenta  may  be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  present 
a  concave  surface  outward,  if  the  clot  lies  mainly  behind  it.  A 
comparatively  rare  variety  is  concealed  accidental  hcemori-hage,  in 
which  no  blood,  or  scarcely  any,  makes  its  appearence  externally. 
If  the  placenta  remains  attached  at  its  margin  at  all  parts,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  blood  may  be  poured  out  behind  it,  without 
any  at  all  reaching  the  exterior.  Or  the  blood  may  be  retained 
near  the  fundus,  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus,  the  uterus 
not  acting  strongly.  Or  again,  if  labour  has  commenced,  the 
escape  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  by  the  head  closely  fitting 
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and  filling  up  the  os  uteri.  The  uterus  may  be  distended  by  the 
blood  and  clots  effused,  especially  in  the  concealed  variety  of  acci- 
dental haemorrhage.  In  some  cases  the  distension  has  even  been 
sufficient  to  rupture  the  uterus.  In  general  the  amnion  is  not 
ruptured,  and  no  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  amnial  cavity. 
Sometimes,  however,  rupture  does  occur  from  the  placenta  or 
elsewhere,  and  one  variety  of  concealed  accidental  haemorrhage  may 
thus  arise,  the  blood  passing  into  the  amnial  cavity  instead  of 
escaping  externally.  In  the  majority  of  cases  accidental  haemorrhage 
occurs  before  there  is  any  sign  of  labour,  but  sometimes  the  bleed- 
ing commences  in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  or  at  any  rate  becomes 
manifest  first  at  that  time.  It  has  already  been  explained,  in  the 
description  of  placenta  prsevia  (see  p.  422),  that,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  ranked  as  accidental  haemorrhage,  there  is  a  pre- 
disposing cause  for  separation  in  the  placenta  being  attached  low 
down  in  the  uterus,  not  within  the  zone  of  unavoidable  detachment, 
but  in  the  intermediate  or  dangerous  zone,  where  the  placenta  is 
put  to  some  slight  strain  in  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  receives 
shocks  communicated  through  the  pelvis  more  directly  than  when 
implanted  near  the  fundus  uteri. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  those  produced 
by  haemorrhage,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain,  from  distension  of 
the  uterus.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are  comparatively  mild,  but 
in  the  severe  cases  the  anaemia  and  prostration  are  apt  to  be  greater 
even  than  in  placenta  praevia,  since  the  placenta  may  be  separated 
more  suddenly  and  widely.  Symptoms  of  collapse,  with  failure  of 
pulse,  are  most  marked  of  all  in  the  cases  of  concealed  accidental 
haemorrhage.  The  patient  may  die  from  haemorrhage  undelivered. 
As  in  placenta  praevia,  post-partum  haemorrhage  is  also  more  liable 
to  occur  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  patient's  exhaustion,  and 
death  shortly  after  delivery  is  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — When  blood  and  clots  appear  externally,  the  dis- 
tinction has  to  be  made  from  placenta  praevia.  A  probable  diagnosis 
may  be  made  when  there  has  been  a  blow,  fall,  or  other  •  exciting 
cause  for  accidental  haemorrhage.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  made 
when  the  cervix  is  open  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  no  placenta 
is  found  within  reach.  Examination  of  the  membranes  after 
delivery  will  generally  show  whether  the  placental  insertion 
encroached  upon  the  dangerous  zone.  Assuming  that  the  mem- 
branes were  punctured  or  gave  way  near  the  centre  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  aperture  in  the  membranes  will  be  found  to  be  nearer  than 
usual  to  the  margin  of  the  placenta  at  some  part,  if  the  placental 
insertion  has  been  lower  down  in  the  uterus  than  usual. 

Concealed  accidental   haemorrhage    may  be  more  difficult  to 
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diagnose,  if  no  blood  whatever  escapes  externally.  The  chief  signs 
to  judge  by  are  sudden  collapse  and  faintness,  feeble  pulse,  some- 
times vomiting,  accompanied  by  general  appearance  of  anaemia, 
and  pain  in  the  uterus.  The  uterus  on  palpation  will  be  more 
uniformly  tense  than  usual,  not  much  vaiying  in  firmness  by 
rhythmical  contraction.  Sometimes  it  may  be  recognised  as  in- 
creased in  size  from  the  effusion  into  it,  especially  if  full  term  is 
not  yet  nearly  reached,  as  for  instance  at  the  sixth  month.  Con- 
cealed accidental  haemorrhage  has  to  be  distinguished  from  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  but  rupture  is  not  likely  to  occur  (except  from  great 
direct  violence)  before  the  onset  of  labour,  or  even  before  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  In  cases  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  mainly  of  a 
concealed  character,  there  is  often  a  slight  escape  of  blood  per 
vaginam,  which  reveals  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  milder  cases  nearly  always  do  •well,  but  in 
the  graver  ones  the  risk  of  death  directly  from  haemorrhage  is  even 
greater  than  in  placenta  praevia.  Out  of  49,145  deliveries  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  there  were  105  cases  of  accidental 
haemorrhage,  as  compared  with  92  of  placenta  praevia.  There  were 
12  deaths  from  haemorrhage,  as  compared  with  8  directly  due  to 
hemorrhage  in  placenta  praevia.  Of  the  more  serious  cases,  the 
children  were  still-born  in  about  60  per  cent.  The  risk  to  the 
child,  in  a  grave  case,  is  therefore  not  much  less  than  in  placenta 
praevia.  The  cases  of  concealed  accidental  haemorrhage  are  relatively 
rare  ;  there  was  only  1  in  the  105  cases  above  mentioned.  A  con- 
siderable number,  however,  has  been  recorded,  and  Dr.  Goodell  has 
collected  106.  In  these,  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  was  nearly 
51  per  cent.  ;  to  the  children  94  per  cent.  Concealed  accidental 
haemorrhage  is  therefore  much  more  dangerous  to  both  mother  and 
child  than  accidental  haemorrhage  in  general.  The  reason  probably 
is  partly  that  the  element  of  shock  through  distension  of  the  uterus 
is  superadded,  and  partly  that  the  very  fact  of  the  uterus  allowing 
such  distension  proves  that  its  walls  are  feeble,  or  not  prone  to 
contract. 

Treatment. — The  membranes  should  be  punctured  as  soon  as 
possible  and  ergot  administered,  either  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergotine  or  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract,  repeated  if  necessary. 
If  the  cervix  will  not  allow  the  finger  to  pass  to  reach  the  mem- 
branes, they  should  be  punctured  by  a  uterine  sound,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  this,  with  a  catheter  stylet,  or  piece  of  thick  wire.  The 
instrument  is  passed  through  the  cervix  like  a  sound  till  it  is  felt 
to  rest  against  the  ovum.  Then  a  sudden  push  is  given,  and  the 
membranes  will  commonly  be  felt  to  give  way.  The  instrument 
should  be  moved  a  little  laterally  to  tear  an  opening  in  them.  11 
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the  abdominal  pressure  is  slight,  very  little  liquor  anmii  may  escape 
till  the  uterus  contracts.  But  the  operator  should  not  be  satisfied 
till  he  sees  enough  fluid  to  convince  him  that  the  membranes  are 
really  ruptured.  Plugging  the  vagina  is  considered  inadmissible 
in  cases  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  because  concealed  hemorrhage 
might  be  going  on  behind  the  plug.  The  practitioner  ought  to  be 
able  in  any  case  to  rupture  the  membranes.  After  the  puncture  of 
the  membranes,  the  uterus  should  be  stimulated  by  external  pres- 
sure and  friction,  or  by  a  binder.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  the  position  should  be  the  dorsal  position  rather  than  the 
lateral,  to  promote  the  stimulating  pressure  upon  the  cervix,  and 
prevent  blood  collecting  at  the  fundus.  Frequently,  after  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  hemorrhage  is  arrested. 
If  pains  are  feeble  from  exhaustion,  or  bleeding  continues,  labour 
should  be  accelerated  by  forceps  if  the  os  is  dilated  enough,  and  the 
head  can  be  easily  reached.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  empty  the 
uterus  too  rapidly,  and  to  keep  the  fundus  well  stimulated  by 
external  pressure  at  the  final  stage  of  delivery. 

If  bleeding  continues,  and  the  os  is  not  dilated  enough  for  forceps 
the  best  treatment  is  to  dilate  the  os  digitally  till  forceps  can  be 
applied,  or,  if  the  os  is  very  resistant  to  dilatation,  to  perform 
version  If,  however,  the  patient  is  greatly  collapsed  and  the  pulse 
very  bad,  it  is  preferable  if  possible  to  wait  a  while,  and  try  to 
restore  her  with  stimulants  and  nourishment  rather  than  to  perform 
version  at  once.  In  states  of  great  collapse  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ergot  in  large  doses  acts  as  a  depressor  of  the  heart.  Quinine 
(5  or  6  grains)  may  then  be  given  in  preference.  With  such  a 
state  also,  either  no  anaesthetic  should  be  given,  or  ether  alone  used 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  post-partum  hemorrhage. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in  all  milder  cases,  the 
punc  ure  of  membranes  and  administration  of  oxytocics  wiU  be 
found  sufficient  treatment  without  recourse  to  forceps  or  version 

The  case,  however,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  if 
hemorrhage  continues  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  anf  the 

Z^JZl^^T^l  ^  Perf—  of  Cesariai  se  t  on 
under  such  circumstances  has  been  proposed;  and,  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  actuaUy  carried  out  with  success 

of  f°\the  StUd6nt  t0  lemember  the  correct  treatment 

ol  accidental  hemorrhage,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  patients  but 
because  a  question  on  this  subject  is  frequently  a  fall  one  in 
tr~°n'  e8PeCmUy  *  PlUg8ing  thG  ^ina'be  suggested  « 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


PRECIPITATE  AND  PROLONGED  LABOUR. 


Precipitate  Labour. 


Labour  may  be  precipitate  when  the  expulsive  force  is  unusually 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Excess  in 
the  force  of  the  pains  has  to  be  considered,  not  absolutely  in  itself, 
but  in  relation  to  the  resistance  and  the  strength  of  the  resisting 
tissues.  Thus  precipitate  labour  may  take  place  when  the  expulsive 
force  is  normal,  if  there  is  unusually  small  resistance  from  large 
relative  size  of  the  pelvis  and  softness  or  dilatability  of  soft  parts.- 
It  may  also  happen  with  normal  resistance  if  the  expulsive  force 
is  excited  to  excessive  action  by  undue  reflex  irritability,  and 
again  with  resistance  above  the  normal,  and  a  still  greater  excess, 
of  irritability. 

Precipitate  labour  depending  on  smallness  of  resistance,  though 
described  as  an  abnormality,  has  rarely  any  ill  effect.  In  such  a 
case  the  passage  of  the  child  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  chief  risks  to  be  feared  therefore  are  the  inconvenience  of 
delivery  taking  place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  the  danger  to 
the  child  from  its  being  born  in  some  unusual  position.  In  such 
cases  the  child  has  been  expelled  into  the  pan  of  a  water-closet. 
Still  more  frequently  it  has  been  born  when  the  mother  was 
standing  upright,  and  fallen  upon  the  floor,  breaking  the  funis. 
Even  then  the  injury  suffered  by  the  child  has  generally  not  been 
so  severe  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  fall  is  broken  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  funis,  and  when  the  funis  is  thus  violently  torn  across, 
bleeding  generally  does  not  take  place  from  the  severed  end.  There 
appears°  to  be  a  somewhat  greater  risk  of  the  uterus  becoming 
relaxed  after  delivery,  and  allowing  haemorrhage,  when  it  has  not 
been  called  fully  into  activity  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  resistance. 
Even  this  result,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  more  usually  the 
uterus  contracts  well  after  rapid  labour. 

The  risks  are  greater  when,  with  a  normal  or  an  excessive 
resistance,  the  expulsive  force  is  excited  to  undue  degree  by 
unusual  reflex  irritability,  or  by  injudicious  administration  of 
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oxytocics,  such  as  ergot.  There  may  be  excess  of  intensity  in  the 
action  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  of  the  auxiliary  muscles,  or  both 
together.  Or  again,  the  usual  intervals  of  rest  between  the  pains 
may  fail,  and  the  pains  may  follow  each  other  in  stormy  succession, 
almost  without  intermission,  especially  as  the  final  stage  of  labour 
approaches.  The  chief  danger  of  excessive  intensity  in  the  ex- 
pulsive force  is  that  of  laceration  either  of  the  cervix  or  perineum, 
the  soft  parts  having  no  time  to  dilate  under  the  influence  of 
repeated  and  moderate  pains.  Sometimes  even  rupture  of  the 
uterus  involving  the  peritoneum  may  occur,  even  though  no  bony 
obstruction  exists.  If  there  is  moderate  pelvic  obstruction  fracture 
of  the  cranial  bones  of  the  child  may  be  produced.  From  excessive 
straining  in  bearing  clown,  emphysema  of  the  neck,  face,  and  chest 
is  sometimes  produced,  from  rupture  of  some  air  vesicles  in  the 
lung. 

When  pains  come  on  in  rapid  stormy  succession,  they  are  gene- 
rally also  intense  in  degree,  and  a  similar  danger  of  laceration  exists. 
There  is  also  danger  of  the  child  becoming  asphyxiated  from  the 
pressure  upon  it  not  being  relieved  by  intermissions.  Intense 
mental  excitement  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  agonizing  pains,  and  this  may  even  amount  to  temporary  mania, 
so  that  a  patient  is  not  responsible  for  her  actions. 

Treatment. — If  precipitate  labour  from  deficient  resistance  is 
anticipated,  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient  con- 
tinually recumbent  in  the  lateral  position  from  the  commencement 
of  pains,  and  to  be  careful  to  secure  adequate  uterine  contraction 
after  delivery.    If  the  expulsive  force  is  excessive  and  threatens 
laceration,  it  is  also  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  lateral  or,  still 
better,  the  semi-prone  position,  so  that  the  pressure  on  soft  parts  may 
not  be  assisted  by  gravity.    Over-action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles 
may  be  kept  in  check  to  a  considerable  extent  by  voluntary  control. 
The  patient  should  not  have  any  support  to  hold  to  by  the  hands,  or 
press  against  with  the  feet,  and  should  be  exhorted  not  to  hold  her 
breath,  but  to  cry  out  during  the  height  of  a  pain.    The  most 
effective  remedy,  however,  for  excessive  action  both  of  the  uterus 
and  auxiliary  muscles  is  the  administration  of  chloroform.    By  this 
means  the  pains  may  be  moderated  to  any  desired  extent.  Failing 
chloroform,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  given,  but 
it  is  not  so  effective.    Chloroform  will  equally  moderate  an  unduly 
rapid  succession  of  pains,  and  abolish  the  nervous  excitement  there- 
from resulting.    When  the  obstacle  lies  at  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
perineum,  especially  in  primiparae,  and  excessive" or  rapidly  fol- 
lowing pains  threaten  laceration,  the  perineum  may  often  be  saved 
by  delaying  the  advance  of  the  head  in  the  manner  previously 
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described  (see  page  214).  This  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  patient 
is  under  chloroform,  since  otherwise  she  is  likely  to  lose  self-control 
at  the  height  of  a  pain,  and  throw  herself  into  such  a  position  that 
the  physician  is  powerless. 


Prolonged  Labour. 

Labour  may  be  prolonged  by  an  absolute  inefficiency  in  the 
expulsive  force,  or  by  an  insuperable  resistance  in  the  pelvis  or  soft 
parts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  prolonged  labour,  however,  there 
is  only  a  relative  disproportion  between  the  force  and  the  resistance. 
The  resistance  is  greater  than  normal,  and  the  force,  either  from  the 
first,  or  when  the  patient  is  beginning  to  get  exhausted  from  her 
efforts,  is  insufficient  to  overcome  it  within  a  moderate  time.  In 
priniiparse,  even  the  resistance  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and  perineum 
not  unfrequently  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect,  the  pains, 
which  at  first  may  have  been  satisfactory,  becoming  inefficient  after 
a  time. 

General  effects  of  protracted  labour. — Undue  prolonga- 
tion of  labour  always  increases  the  risk  to  the  mother,  even  when 
the  prolongation  is  only  in  the  first  stage,  at  which  it  is  of  compara- 
tively slight  consequence.  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
symptoms  which  arise  in  prolonged  labour,  whatever  the  cause  of 
prolongation.  They  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  continuous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  foetus,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  upon 
the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  delay  depends  only  upon  feeble  pains,  and  especially 
when  this  is  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  labour  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  a  very  long  time  may  elapse  before  serious  efforts  become 
manifest.  The  more  vigorous  are  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a  strongly- 
acting  uterus  to  overcome  an  obstacle,  the  more  quickly  do  the 
grave  constitutional  effects  of  exhaustion  appear.  The  first  marked 
effect  is  upon  the  pulse,  which,  instead  of  being  only  moderately 
accelerated  during  the  pains,  as  by  muscular  exertion  of  any  other 
kind,  gradually  rises  above  the  rate  of  100  per  minute,  and  eventually 
to  a  rate  of  120  or  more.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  becomes 
anxious,  distressed,  and  restless,  the  copious  lubricating  secretion  from 
the  cervix  and  vulva  fails,  and  the  parts  become  dry  and  hot,  often 
swollen.  Eventually  even  a  slough  may  form  at  the  part  most 
exposed  to  pressure.  The  tongue  becomes  coated  and  finally  dry 
and  black.  The  temperature  rises,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
often  marked.  Eventually,  within  a  limited  number  of  hours,  the 
patient  would  sink  from  exhaustion,  the  pulse  becoming  progressively 
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feebler  and  more  rapid.  Of  these  symptoms  the  earlier,  and  espe- 
cially the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  should  always  be  a  sufficient 
indication  for  interference,  and  the  more  formidable  ones  should 
never  be  allowed  to  arise. 

Continuous  action  of  the  uterus. — The  effect  upon  the  uterus  itself 
is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognise.  For  a  considerable 
time  a  strongly  acting  uterus  is  stimulated  by  resistance  to  more 
vigorous  pains.  Eventually,  however,  if  it  is  unable  to  overcome 
the  obstacle,  and  no  rupture  occurs,  the  pains  appear  to  become 
feebler  and  cease.  The  uterus  however  does  not  usually  become 
lax,  but  gets  into  a  state  of  continuous  or  tetanic  contraction,  un- 
broken by  any  rhythmical  pains,  so  that  it  feels  firm  and  hard  when 
the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen.  The  useless  energy  expended 
in  such  tetanic  contraction  still  further  exhausts  the  nervous  system. 
It  has  moreover  the  effect  that,  if  all  the  liquor  ainnii  has  escaped, 
the  parts  of  the  uterine  wall  in  contact  with  projections  of  the  foetus 
are  subjected  to  prolonged  pressure  while  those  parts  which  cor- 
respond to  depressions  and  are  so  relieved  from  pressure,  become 
intensely  congested. 

While  a  strongly  acting  uterus  will  fall  at  length  into  this  state 
of  tetanic  action,  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable,  a  feebly  acting  uterus 
may  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Thus  in  many  cases  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  simply  "  powerless  labour,"  the  condition 
is  really  one  of  continuous  action  of  the  uterus.  Cases  of  true 
inertia  alone  are  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  laxity  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  quiet,  whereas  in  continuous 
action  it  is  always  accelerated.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  in  the  second 
stage  of  labour,  and  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  that  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  uterus  is  apt  to  come  on.  In  very  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  it  may  do  so  even  in  the  first  stage,  when 
there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  dilatation  of  the  os,  such  as 
cancer  or  cicatricial  closure.  In  some  such  cases,  continuous 
action  may  even  supervene  without  any  vigorous  rhythmical  pains 
ever  having  been  apparent.  Any  degree  of  this  continuous  action 
or  "  tetany"  of  the  uterus,  associated  with  cessation  of  rhyth- 
mical pains,  should  always  be  an  indication  for  affording  assistance. 
It  is  an  absolute  contra-indication  to  the  administration  of  any 
oxytocic,  as  ergot. 

Retraction  of  the  uterus. — Besides  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
all  protracted  labour,  unless  due  to  pure  inertia  of  the  uterus,  tends  to 
produce  a  certain  local  effect.  The  effect  of  repeated  pains,  if  they 
are  unable  to  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  is  to  stretch  gradually 
more  and  more  the  cervix  together  with  the  adjoining  extensible 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.    In  corresponding  degree  the 
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strong  muscular  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  retracts,*  shrinks, 
and  becomes  thicker,  while,  by  gradual  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
it  more  closely  grasps  the  fcetus.  The  consequence  is  that  both  the 
internal  os  uteri,  and  the  retraction  ring  or  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  retractile  and  extensible  portions  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  (the  so-called  ring  of  Bandl,  according  to  some  authorities) 
travel  gradually  upward.  One  of  these  lines,  probably  that  indicat- 
ing the  internal  os,f  may  sometimes,  after  protracted  labour,  be  felt 
on  external  examination  as  a  transverse  line  of  depression  across  the 
abdomen,  some  distance  above  the  pubes.  If  such  a  line  is  detected 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  pubes,  it  is  an  indication  both 
that  interference  is  required,  and  that  the  case  has  advanced  too  far 
for  version.  When  retraction  has  proceeded  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  power  of  the  uterus  is  diminished  thereby,  notwithstanding  the 
thickening  of  its  walls  produced,  as  the  muscular  fibres,  having 
already  shortened  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  longer 
exert  so  much  force. 

The  extensible  zone,  as  it  is  stretched,  eventually  undergoes 
dangerous  thinning.  This  may  lead  at  last  to  rupture,  commencing 
in  the  thinned  portion,  but  extending  perhaps  beyond  its  limits. 
The  internal  os  uteri  may  travel  so  far  upward  as  to  pass  above  the 
head  of  the  fcetus,  even  when  this  is  prevented  from  descending  far 
into  the  brim.  It  may  then  contract  somewhat  around  the  neck, 
being  the  part  of  the  uterus  which  has  the  strongest  circular 
muscular  fibres.  If  version  is  attempted  in  this  state  of  affairs 
there  is  danger  of  laceration,  since,  to  elevate  the  head,  it  is 
necessary  to  push  it  past  a  constricting  ring.  In  the  frozen  section 
(Fig.  73,  p.  156)  the  position  of  the  internal  os  is  shown  elevated 
to  the  point  o  i,  probably  indicating  that,  in  this  case,  there  must 
have  been  considerable  protraction  of  labour. J     As  a  rule  the 

*  "Retraction"  means  the  contraction  and  shortening  of  the  uterine  muscle,  not 
followed  by  relaxation. 

+  But  the  two  lines  may  possibly  sometimes  coincide  (see  note,  p.  107). 

J  Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  Braune's 
important  frozen  section  (Fig.  73,  p.  156),  as  evidence  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  internal  os  uteri  in  labour.  Braune  considers  the  internal  os  to  be  at  the  position 
marked  o  i  in  the  figure,  close  to  which,  on  the  anterior  wall,  is  the  transverse  section  of 
a  large  venous  sinus.  Some  authorities,  however,  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  internal 
os  is  displaced  so  much  upwards  in  normal  labour,  interpret  this  line  as  being  the 
so-called  ring  of  Bandl,  which  they  regard  as  being  the  demarcation  between  the 
contracting  and  the  stretched  zone  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  consider  that  the 
internal  os  really  lies  near  c  in  the  figure.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  such  a 
marked  projecting  ridge  as  that  shown  at  o  i  on  the  posterior  uterine  wall  would  be 
produced  at  any  point  except  one  like  the  internal  os,  which  is  provided  with  specially 
strong  sphincter-like  circular  muscular  fibres.  Nor  has  any  evidence  from  autopsies 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  there  is  anything  but  a  gradual  transition  between  the 
retracting  and  the  expanding  zone  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  (see  p.  159)  that,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  contraction  in  the  pelvis 
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excessive  retraction  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  uterus  occurs 
only  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  when  the  advance  of  the  foetus 
is  obstructed.  In  rare  cases  it  may  happen  even  in  the  first  stage, 
when  pains  of  fair  strength  have  been  long  continued,  but  some 
powerful  resistance  to  dilatation  of  the  external  os  exists.  When 
this  is  so,  protraction  even  of  the  first  stage  becomes  serious. 

Effects  produced  at  the  several  stages  of  labour. — The  first  stage  of 
labour,  before  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  may  be  long  protracted, 
sometimes  even  for  several  days,  without  very  serious  effect  to  either 
mother  or  child,  both  being  protected  from  undue  pressure  by  the 
equable  support  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  protraction  is  only  due  to 
uterine  inertia  at  this  stage,  the  patient  suffers  little  more  than  the 
effect  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep.  If  it  is  due  to  rigidity  or  other 
morbid  condition  of  the  cervix,  the  constitutional  effects  of  pro- 
tracted labour  come  on  sooner  or  later.  Protracted  labour  in  the 
first  stage,  after  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  is  much  more 
serious.  The  life  of  the  child  is  endangered  by  prolonged  pressure, 
the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  amnii  gradually  draining  away.  The 
futile  efforts  of  the  uterus  also  at  length  bring  on  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  exhaustion  already  described.  Much  longer  delay  can 
however  be  tolerated  with  impunity  at  this  stage  than  later  on,  both 
by  mother  and  child.  The  child  suffers  less  because  there  is  less 
powerful  reflex  stimulus  to  uterine  action  than  when  the  head  is 
resting  upon  the  vagina  or  perineum,  the  mother  for  the  same 
reason,  and  also  because  the  vaginal  tissues  are  not  yet  endangered 
by  pressure  of  the  head,  lying  deeply  in  the  pelvis.  In  pelvic  and 
face  presentations,  labour,  especially  in  its  earlier  stage,  is  naturally 
more  protracted,  and  less  harm  than  usual  results,  particularly  in 
pelvic  presentations,  since  the  shape  of  the  presenting  part  causes 
less  pressure. 

Protraction  of  the  second  stage,  after  the  external  os  uteri  is  com- 
pletely retracted  over  the  head,  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  pro- 
duces grave  symptoms  within  a  very  few  hours.  Sloughing  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  occur  at  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  if  delay  is  aUowed 
to  continue  very  long,  and  to  be  followed  by  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 
Delay  at  this  stage  is  also  the  most  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  child 
through  asphyxia.    It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  modern 

£^^Fig'  73'  hlh0™™7  have  been  P^cted  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
SvnZS  VIZ™  M}  UnruPtured  alth™Sh  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour  is  far 
advanced.  Further  evidence  is  therefore  required  to  determine  how  far  the  internal 
os ,  „  elevated  in  normal  labour.  Balfour's  frozen  section  from  the  second  st^Tof 
Uabour  does  not  settle  the  question  ("Brit.  Med.  Joum.,"  Nov.  8,  1890)  It  shows  a 
|idge  propectmg  inwardly  at  about  the  same  level  as  o  i  in  Fig.  73.  This  s  appwTtlv 
not  he  internal  os,  and  is  regarded  by  Balfour  as  the  reaction  rin~    But  it  , v 
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practice  of  giving  much  more  frequent  assistance  by  forceps  than  was 
usual  in  former  days  is  both  most  beneficial,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
free  from  any  difficulty  or  danger. 

Anomalies  of  the  Expulsive  Force. 

Inertia  of  the  uterus. — Feebleness  of  uterine  action  may  be 
eitber  due  to  deficient  nerve  force  dependent  upon  such  constitu- 
tional debility,  or  to  thinness,  weakness,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  tbe 
uterine  muscle.  Tbe  latter  condition  is  itself  generally  dependent 
upon  the  constitutional  6tate.  Inertia  may  therefore  result  from 
any  exhausting  disease,  from  constitutional  debility,  from  any  cause 
of  malnutrition,  such  as  vomiting,  or  from  residence  in  a  hot 
climate.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  more  common  among  women 
of  the  upper  classes,  not  accustomed  to  much  muscular  exertion, 
tban  among  women  used  to  hard  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
common  among  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, especially  if  resident  in  towns,  and  leading  sedentary  lives. 
If  pregnancy  occurs  in  very  young  girls,  the  uterus  is  apt  to  be  in- 
sufficiently developed.  This  may  also  occur  if  women  much  beyond 
the  usual  age  become  pregnant  for  tbe  first  time,  but  is  not  then  so 
usual.  A  distended  bladder  or  loaded  rectum  often  interferes  with 
the  development  or  continuance  of  effective  rhythmical  pains.  The 
influence  appears  to  act  to  a  great  extent  through  the  nervous  system, 
though  it  is  also  partly  mechanical,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tended bladder,  which  is  a  direct  impediment  to  tbe  action  of  the 
auxiliary  forces.  Excess  of  liquor  amnii  or  twin  pregnancy  also 
tends  to  produce  inertia,  the  over-distended  and  therefore  thinned 
uterine  wall  being  naturally  more  feeble  in  its  contraction. 

The  so-called  "polarity  of  the  uterus,"  or  correlation  between  the 
condition  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  that  of  the  cervix,  according 
to  which  a  quiescent  state  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  associated 
with  muscular  tonicity  of  the  cervix,  and  active  expulsive  pains 
with  physiological  relaxation  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cervix,  has  already  been  explained  (see  pp.  148,  149). 

In  consequence  of  this  correlation  it  happens  that,  in  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  inertia  of  the  uterus,  or  a  tendency  to  tonic  con- 
traction instead  of  active  rhytbmical  pains,  is  apt  to  be  brought 
about  if  the  natural  mechanism  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  does  not 
act  satisfactorily.  The  cause  may  be  a  want  of  the  natural  ^  pro- 
jection of  the  bag  of  membranes,  either  from  deficiency  of  liquor 
amnii,  inelasticity  of  membranes,  or  their  adhesion  around  the  os, 
or  again  it  may  be  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  rigidity  of 
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the  cervix  from  some  previous  morbid  state,  or  spasm  of  it  set  up 
by  over-frequent  examinations  or  any  other  cause. 

There  may  also  be  a  secondary  inertia  in  the  second  stage  of 
labour,  when  some  obstruction  exists,  such  as  the  rigidity  of  soft 
parts  in  a  primipara,  and  a  weak  uterus,  easily  wearied  by  its  efforts, 
falls  into  a  state  of  laxity  when  it  fails  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 
The  term  inertia  should  not  however  be  applied  to  the  more 
dangerous  condition  of  continuous  action  (see  p.  439)  supervening 
upon  obstructed  labour. 

Irregular  and  painful  uterine  contractions.  —  The 
amount  of  pain  produced  by  uterine  contraction  is  by  no  means 
proportional  to  its  mechanical  power,  which  must  be  estimated  by 
its  effect  upon  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  presenting  part.  Not  un- 
frequently  contractions  are  excessively  painful  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  inefficient.  This  character  in  the  pains  may  last  through- 
out the  whole  labour,  and  in  such  case  it  may  depend  either  upon 
the  neurotic  over-sensitive  character  of  the  nervous  system,  or  upon 
some  inflammatory  or  other  morbid  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  Women  who  have  previously  suffered  from  a  dysmenorrhoea 
mainly  of  the  neuralgic  or  neurotic  type  are  liable  to  be  affected  in 
this  way.  The  excessively  painful  character  of  the  contractions 
seems  itself  directly  to  impair  their  efficiency,  especially  by  its  inter- 
ference with  bearing-down  efforts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  excessive  painfulness  in  the  uterine 
action,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction  itself,  which 
is  irregular  and  cramp-like,  affecting  the  uterus  unequally,  and  so 
producing  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  os  uteri  or  presenting  part. 
A  part  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  such  pains  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  patient  herself  that  they  are  useless.  Irregular  contractions 
occur  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  Women  of  over-sensitive 
nervous  system  are  more  prone  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  merely 
over-painful  contractions.  They  are  liable  to  be  set  up  by  any 
source  of  reflex  irritation  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
indigestion,  or  a  loaded  rectum.  One  variety  constitutes  the  well- 
known  "  spurious  pains  "  coming  on  before  the  real  onset  of  labour, 
and  producing  no  effect  upon  the  cervix.  These  are  generally  dis- 
pelled by  an  aperient.  Irregular  contraction  may  also  be  set  up  in 
the  first  stage,  when  there  is  something  to  interfere  with  dilatation 
of  the  cervix,  such  as  morbid  adhesion  of  the  membranes  around 
the  os,  or  rigidity  of  the  cervix  ;  sometimes  also  even  in  the  second 
stage,  when  the  uterus  finds  itself  unequal  to  resistance  with  which 
it  meets. 

Inefficiency  in  the  auxiliary  forces. — Although  the  action 
of  the  uterus  is  the  most  important  part  in  labour,  yet,  when  the 
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resistance  is  somewhat  greater  than  usual,  a  deficient  action  of  the-, 
auxiliary  muscles  may  be  of  considerable  consequence,  partly  frorm 
the  fact  that  the  bearing-down  efforts  act  as  a  stimulus  also  to  the 
uterus  itself.  This  deficiency  occurs  when  there  is  any  affection  of 
heart  or  lungs,  which  prevents  the  patient  holding  her  breath  in. 
order  to  fix  the  diaphragm  and  bear  down ;  when  the  abdominal! 
walls  have  been  overstretched  by  previous  pregnancies,  or  by  any 
other  cause  ;  and  when  ascitic  fluid,  or  tumours  of  any  kind,  are 
present  in  the  abdomen.  The  auxiliary  forces  may  also  be  feeble 
from  muscular  weakness,  or  when  the  patient  is  so  deficient  in  self- 
control  and  unable  to  bear  pain  that  she  persists  in  crying  out  even 
in  the  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage,  and  will  not  hold  her  breath  to 
bear  down. 

Deviation  of  the  uterine  axis. — There  is  generally  some 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  right  side,  but  in  some  cases 
lateral  obliquity  is  excessive.  A  more  important  and  common 
deviation  is  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  depending  upon  undue  laxity 
in  the  abdominal  walls,  found  chiefly  in  women  who  have  had 
many  previous  pregnancies.  The  fundus  may  then  hang  forward 
and  even  downward  over  the  pubes,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is 
directed  backwards  against  the  sacrum  or  lumbar  vertebrae  instead 
of  towards  the  pelvis.  Deviation  of  the  uterine  axis  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  until  the  membranes  are  ruptured. 
After  this,  the  efficacy  of  the  force  in  causing  advance  of  the  fastus 
is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  deviation. 
Useless  and  additional  injurious  pressure  is  called  out,  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  sine  of  the  same  angle.  In  this  way, 
in  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  if  a  sudden  pain  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  upright,  it  may  even  cause  rupture  of  the  vagina  or 
cervix  at  its  posterior  part,  without  the  existence  of  any  unusual 
obstruction. 

Treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  labour. — The  main 
remedies  for  uterine  inertia  in  the  first  stage,  while  the  membranes 
are  intact,  are  time  and  patience.  Investigation  should  first  be 
made  as  to  the  presence  of  any  source  of  reflex  disturbance  capable 
of  removal.  Thus  the  effect  of  a  copious  enema  is  often  very  satis- 
factory. Beyond  this,  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  food, 
and  to  secure  her  a  reasonable  amount  of  sleep.  For  this  purpose 
a  dose  of  opium  or  chloral  may  be  administered.  Pains  often 
diminish  from  the  effect  of  fatigue,  and,  after  a  sleep,  return  with 
renewed  vigour.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  should  be  up  and 
moving  about  as  much  as  possible,  not  continually  reclining.  When 
she  lies,  the  dorsal  position  should  be  preferred,  so  as  to  secure  the 
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greatest  pressure  upon  the  cervix.  If  the  contractions  are  irregular 
and  unusually  painful  as  well  as  inefficient,  chloral  should  be 
administered  in  the  mode  already  described  (see  p.  225).  In  the 
case  either  of  spasmodic  irregular  pains,  or  of  great  protraction  of 
the  first  stage,  especially  if  the  bulging  of  the  bag  of  membranes  is 
not  satisfactory,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  membranes  are 
separated  from  the  uterine  wall  for  some  distance  within  the  os.  If 
any  adhesion  exists,  artificial  separation  will  often  considerably 
accelerate  labour.  To  do  this,  two  joints  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
index  finger  should  be  passed  within  the  os  and  swept  round  in  a 
circle.  In  multipara?,  when  the  vagina  is  capacious,  the  half  or 
whole  hand  may  be  passed  into  the  vagina  to  carry  this  out.  Other- 
wise the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  the  fundus  pushed 
somewhat  backward,  and  the  cervix  drawn  forward  by  the  index 
finger  hooked  into  it,  until  it  is  near  enough  for  the  finger  to  sweep 
round  the  anterior  segment..  If  the  posterior  segment  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  finger,  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter  guided  by  a 
strong  stylet  having  only  a  slight  curve  may  be  used  for  this  part, 
■care  being  taken  not  to  rupture  the  membranes. 

If  the  os  is  soft  and  dilatable  in  a  case  of  inertia,  and  especially 
if  it  is  suspected  that  the  liquor  arnnii  is  excessive,  it  often  accelerates 
matters  to  puncture  the  membranes  rather  before  full  dilatation  of 
the  os  has  been  reached.  Nothing,  however,  calls  for  more  judg- 
ment and  experience  than  the  decision  when  this  can  be  done  with 
advantage.  If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  prematurely  in  an 
unsuitable  case,  the  os  may  become  rigid  from  spasm,  lubricating 
secretion  may  fail,  and  the  case  be  much  more  protracted,  and  the 
patient  suffer  much  more,  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

If  there  is  rigidity  of  the  os  as  well  as  inertia,  so  long  protraction 
must  not  be  allowed.  Artificial  dilatation  must  be  undertaken  if 
the  pulse  becomes  much  accelerated,  or  if  retraction  of  the  uterus 
becomes  manifested  by  a  transverse  bine  of  depression  being  felt  on 
external  palpation.  If  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  it  is  still  more 
necessary  not  to  allow  too  long  delay  ;  but  here  also  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  will  be  the  most  valuable  guide.  The  mode  of  inter- 
ference will  be  described  in  the  section  on  morbid  conditions  of  the 
cervix. 

Treatment  in  the  second  stage  of  labour. — If  pains  are 
inefficient  in  the  second  stage,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  any 
deviation  of  the  uterine  axis,  especially  anteversion.  If  anteversion 
exists,  the  fundus  should  be  supported  by  a  firm  binder,  and  the 
patient  should  lie  on  her  back.  The  dorsal  position  has  the  advan- 
tage in  all  cases  of  inertia,  at  any  rate  until  the  head  is  passing  the 
.vulva  ;  for  gravity  then  aids  the  advance  of  the  child,  and  increases 
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the  pressure  on  soft  parts  and  thereby  reflex  stimulus.  Examina- 
tions may  also  be  made  with  advantage  more  frequently  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  provided  that  there  is  no  dryness  or  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts;  for  the  pressure  of  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  vagina, 
and,  still  more,  the  pressure  on  the  perineum  of  the  remaining 
fingers  folded  back,  tend  to  increase  the  reflex  stimulus  to  the 
uterus. 

In  all  cases  of  marked  inertia  the  use  of  chloroform  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  or  it  should  be  administered  very  sparingly,  not 
only  because  it  tends  to  prolong  labour  in  such  cases,  but  because 
there  is  then  increased  risk  of  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

External  pressure. — Another  valuable  mode  of  stimulation  is  the 
use  of  external  pressure.  This  has  been  employed  from  time 
immemorial  by  various  savage  races,  often  by  very  rough  and  rude 
methods.  When  resistance  is  slight,  the  direct  effect  of  pressure 
may  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  pain,  but 
the  chief  value  of  the  method  is  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
uterus.  It  may  be  carried  out  when  the  patient  is  in  the  lateral 
position,  but  more  conveniently  when  she  lies  on  her  back.  Two 
hands  are  laid  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  and,  as  soon  as  the  first 
hardening  of  the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  a  pain  is  felt,  it  is 
stimulated  by  friction.  At  the  height  of  the  pain  steady  pressure 
is  made  downward  and  backward  in  the  uterine  axis.  Some 
patients  are  more  tolerant  than  others  of  this  pressure,  and  it  must 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  give  great  pain.  The  same  process  is 
repeated  with  each  succeeding  pain.  Even  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
friction  and  kneading  with  moderate  pressure  may  be  used  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  pains.  The  plan 
is  only  to  be  adopted  when  inertia  is  the  sole  cause  of  delay,  not 
when  there  is  exhaustion,  continuous  action  of  the  uterus,  or  any 
serious  obstruction  to  delivery. 

Oxytocic  drugs. — Of  the  various  drugs  reputed  to  cause  uterine 
contraction,  only  two  are  deserving  of  consideration  here,  namely, 
ergot  and  quinine.  In  former  days,  when  the  application  of  forceps 
was  regarded  as  an  operation  very  rarely  to  be  undertaken,  ergot 
was  used  much  more  frequently  than  now.  There  are  several  dis- 
advantages in  its  use.  It  frequently  not  only  intensifies  the  pains, 
but  brings  on  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  intervals, 
which  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  the  child  dying  from  asphyxia. 
When  exhaustion  is  approaching,  it  may  simply  bring  on  the  state 
of  continuous  action,  without  increasing  the  rhythmical  pains  at  all. 
Children  stillborn  from  prolonged  labour  are  therefore  more  frequent 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  use  ergot  frequently,  and,  moreover,  the 
use  of  the  drug  involves  the  risk  of  inducing  that  condition  of  con- 
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tinuous  uterine  action  which,  is  now  well  recognised  as  highly 
dangerous  to  the  mother.  If  used  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os 
and  its  retraction  over  the  head,  ergot  may  cause  spasmodic  rigidity  ; 
if  used  injudiciously,  when  any  obstruction  exists,  it  may  cause 
rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  only  case  in  which  ergot  may  be  used 
with  safety  is  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  inertia  is  the  only  fault, 
and  that  no  obstruction  exists.  To  secure  this  condition,  the 
patient  must  be  a  parous  woman,  who  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
previous  confinements,  the  uterus  must  be  quite  lax  in  the  intervals 
of  pains,  the  pelvis  of  good  size,  the  os  fully  retracted  over  the  head, 
the  head  easily  moveable,  and  with  no  considerable  caput  succeda- 
neum,  the  foetal  heart  unimpaired  in  force  and  frequency,  and  the 
mother's  pulse  quiet. 

Quinine,  given  in  a  full  dose  of  6  to  10  grains,  also  has  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  uterus,  and  is  less  likely  to  induce  con- 
tinuous action  instead  of  expulsive  pains.  In  general,  therefore, 
it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  ergot,  when  uterine  inertia  is  the 
cause  of  delay.  If  ergot  is  used,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  30  to 
60  grains  of  the  powder,  made  into  fresh  infusion  with  boiling 
water,  or  30  to  60  minims  of  the  liquid  extract.  The  effect  of  any 
oxytocic  drug  generally  becomes  manifested  within  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.  If  any  has  been  administered,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  should  be  carefuUy  watched,  as  well  as  the  fcetal  heart,  and 
the  physician  should  be  prepared  to  aid  delivery  with  forceps 
within  a  moderate  time,  if  the  effect  of  the  drug  is  not  satisfactorv 
or  sufficient. 

In  general,  ergot  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
upon  the  uterus  after  delivery,  at  which  time  its  property  of  inducing 
tonic  contraction  is  of  special  value  to  avert  the  risk  of  ha3morrha"e° 
When,  however,  uterine  inertia  throughout  the  course  of  labour  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  indicate  a  risk  of  post-partum  hemorrhage, 
or  when  a  patient  has  had  serious  flooding  in  former  deliveries  a 
dose  of  ergot  may  with  advantage  be  given  before  delivery,  in  two 
conditions— first,  just  as  the  head  reaches  the  perineum,  when  there 
is  no  prospect  of  obstruction  at  that  stage  ;  secondly,  just  before  the 
application  of  forceps,  when  it  has  been  decided  to  terminate  labour 
by  their  means. 

Faradisation.  —  Uterine  contraction  may  be  stimulated  bV  a 
Faradic  current.    The  objections  to  this  treatment  have  been— first 
that  the  instrument  is  often  not  at  hand  when  wanted ;  and' 
secondly,  that  the  current  is   rather   painful   to    the  patient 
Dr.  Kilner  electrician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  has  published  his 
experience,*  that  a  Faradic  current  not  only  intensifies  the  pains" 
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makes  them  more  frequent,  and  terminates  labour  quickly,  but  at 
the  same  time  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  renders  chloroform  unneces- 
sary. The  current  used  by  Dr.  Kilner  is  a  very  weak  one — not 
sufficient  to  produce  contraction  of  a  normal  adductor  pollicis.  The 
electrodes  are  broad  pieces  of  spongio-piline  placed  at  each  side  of 
the  uterus  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  secured  by  a 
bandage.  The  battery  is  an  extremely  compact  and  portable  one, 
made  by  Trouve*,  6,  Rue  Terese,  Paris.  With  such  a  weak  Faradic 
current,  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  any  real 
effect  is  produced,  either  as  a  stimulant  or  an  anodyne. 

Application  of  forceps. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pro- 
longed labour,  the  cause  lies  not  merely  in  uterine  inertia,  but  in 
some  degree  of  extra  resistance,  due  either  to  slight  disproportion 
between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  or  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts, 
such  as  is  especially  frequent  in  primiparae.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  ergot  is  analogous  to  applying^  a  spur 
to  the  already  overtaxed  uterus,  and  is  liable  to  end  in  a  still  more 
complete  exhaustion.    It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a  more 
scientific  plan  to  supplement  the  insufficient  expulsive  force  by  the 
vis  a  fronte  exerted  by  means  of  forceps.    Even  if  the  only  fault  is 
inertia,  there  is  no  harm  in  extraction  by  forceps,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  secure  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  and  so 
avoid  post-partum  haemorrhage.    It  is  not  now  a  question  of  the 
high  forceps  operation,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction 
preventing  the  head  descending  into  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  application 
of  forceps  when  delay  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  cervix  to  dilate. 
In  both  these  conditions  application  of  the  forceps  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  only  to  be  undertaken  for  grave  reason.    But  when 
the  head  has  so  far  entered  the  pelvis  as  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the 
forceps,  and  the  cervix  is  either  completely  retracted  over  the  head, 
or  so  far  dilated  that  it  no  longer  offers  an  obstacle  to  delivery, 
extraction  by  forceps  is  both  easy  and  practically  almost  free 

from  risk.  . 

Indications  for  use  of  forceps.—  Recourse  should  be  had  to  forceps 
lon^  before  any  of  the  graver  symptoms  of  protracted  labour,  which 
were  before  enumerated  (see  p.  438),  have  appeared.  Acceleration 
of  the  pulse  is  the  most  valuable  practical  indication  of  the  necessity 
for  interference.  The  minimum  pulse-rate,  taken  in  the  intervals 
of  pains  is  the  rate  which  must  be  taken  as  a  guide.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  persons  have  habitually  a  rapid  pulse, 
especially  those  suffering  from  any  heart  affection,  or  from 
alcoholism.  These  cases  will  generally  be  distin guished  by  the 
pulse  having  been  rapid  from  the  very  outse  o  labour  It  mus 
also  be  remembered  that  a  rising  pulse  may  be  the  effect  of  alcohol 
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given  during  labour  by  injudicious  friends.  Setting  apart  these 
cases,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  pulse  has 
risen  from  a  moderate  rate  to  exceed  100  per  minute  in  the  second 
stage  of  labour,  the  os  being  dilated,  artificial  assistance  is  desirable. 
One  case  must  be  excepted,  namely,  that  in  which,  toward  the  end 
of  labour,  vigorous  pains  come  on  in  rapid  succession.  These  are 
often  accompanied  by  a  pulse  rising  to  a  high  rate,  simply  from  the 
absence  of  intermissions.  In  this  case  instrumental  interference  is 
superfluous,  if  any  progress  is  being  made,  for  the  labour  is  likely 
soon  to  be  completed  by  nature. 

Even  before  the  pulse  rises  sufficiently  to  indicate  a  necessity  for 
|    interference,  forceps  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  if,  after 
complete  retraction  of  the  cervix,  the  head  is  detained  for  any  long 
time,  more  than  two  hours  or  so,  in  the  vagina,  or  resting  on  the 
perineum,  and  little  or  no  progress  is  being  made.    Longer  time 
should  of  course  be  allowed  for  this  stage  in  primiparse  than  in 
parous  women,  since  in  the  former  longer  time  is  naturally  required 
for  the  dilatation  by  successive  pains  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
perineum,  and  laceration  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  this  time  is 
shortened.    If  the  head  fits  so  tightly  in  the  pelvis  that  it  does  not 
recede,  and  cannot  easily  be  pushed  back,  in  the  interval  of  pains, 
and  if  moreover  the  caput  succedaneum  is  large  and  increasing' 
these  conditions  form  additional  indications  in  favour  of  interfering 
without  waiting  long  for  constitutional  symptoms,  since  they  denote 
that  both  the  fcetal  head  and  maternal  soft  parts  are  subjected  to 
serious  pressure. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the  modern  practice  of  having 
recourse  to  forceps  without  great  reluctance,  both  maternal  lives  are 
saved,  and  the  lives  of  children  which  would  have  been  stillborn 
trom  prolonged  pressure.    In  the  present  day,  however,  there  is 
Probably  little  need  to  urge  the  expediency  of  a  frequent  use  of 
iorceps,  but  rather  to  caution  against  the  risk  of  carrying  the 
frequency  of  their  use  too  far;  for  practitioners  are  naturally  often 
exposed  to  the  temptation  to  apply  forceps  early,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  time.    In  this  view  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cases 
hich  try  the  patience  most  are  often  those  in  which  the  delay  is 
due  to  difficulty  m  the  complete  dilatation  and  retraction  of  the 
cervix.    Although,  when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina,  forceps  may  as 
a  rule  be  applied,  even  unnecessarily,  with  impunity,  this  is  not 
the  case  when  the  cervix  is  not  fully  dilated.    There  is  then  a  risk 
ot  cervical  laceration,  which  not  only  involves  an  increased  chance 
vLr?  V *b80rPtl0">  bufc  the  P^spect  that  the  patient  may  suffer  for 

EX^J%?  ^Cal  »  ^on 

o. 
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Some  authorities,  in  urging  a  frequent  use  of  forceps,  have  based 
their  recommendation  upon  the  very  large  saving  of  foetal  life  said 
to  be  attained  thereby.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  are 
any  trustworthy  statistics  proving  that  any  such  large  saving  can  be 
obtained.  Of  the  total  number  of  still-births,  a  large  proportion  are 
in  cases  of  premature,  macerated,  or  syphilitic  children,  or  the  result 
of  malpresentation.  The  number  of  these  may  vary  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  or  in  different  classes  of  society,  that  any  inference 
from  the  statistics  of  individual  practitioners  as  to  the  still-births  due 
to  protracted  labour,  or  saved  by  the  early  use  of  forceps,  becomes 
difficult. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  results 
obtained  in  two  adjoining  districts,  among  populations  of  a  similar 
character,  namely,  the  Lying-in  Charities  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospitals.    Some  years  ago  forceps  were  used  more  than  ten  times 
as  often  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity  as  they  were  in  the  Guy's 
Charity.    Thus,  for  12  years  (1863-1875),  in  the  Guy's  Charity, 
the  forceps-rate  was  6-1  per  1000   (about  1  in  200  deliveries)  ; 
the  corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2-7 
per  cent     In  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity,  in  1874,  the  forceps-rate 
was  54-2  per  1000  (about  1  in  18  deliveries)  ;  the  corresponding 
rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2-8  per  cent.    In  1875, 
the  forceps-rate  was  61  -8  per  1000  (about  1  in  16  deliveries) ;  the 
corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2 -8  per 
cent     In  the  above  ratios  of  still-births,  premature  and  macerated 
children  are  included.     It  therefore  appears,  that,  though  no  one 
would  probably  now  recommend  for  private  practice  so  sparing  a 
use  of  forceps  as  only  one  forceps-case  in  200  deliveries  yet  with  this 
a  slightly  better  ratio  of  still-births  was  attained  than  that  m  the  bt. 
Thomas's  Charity  with  a  use  of  forceps  ten  or  twelve  times  as  fre- 
quent.   No  patient  died  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity  m  these  years 
after  the  use  of  forceps,  so  the  practice  there  was  at  any  rate 
apparently  innocuous  to  the  mothers,  if  it  did  not  diminish  the 

ratio  of  still-births.  .  , 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Eotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  The  patients  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  of  a  similar  class  at  different  times  but  the  ^-rate >  varied 
very  widely  under  different  masters.  Under  Dr.  Sheldeton  (1847- 
l^),  the  forceps-rate  was  16  5  per ^1000  ;  the  ^*f°°f 
still-births,  6-9  per  cent.  Under  Dr  G.  Johnston  0£«-18*£ 
the  forceps-rate  was  116-4  per  1000  ;  the  tota  ra  io  of  jtiU 
births  6-1  per  cent.  Excluding  premature  and  putrid  children 
t  Sheld2i's  ratio  of  still-births  was  2-7  per  cent.  ;  Dr  Johns  tons 
(1868-1875),  2-2  percent.,  with  an  average  forceps-rate  of  96  4 
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per  1000.  This  gives  an  apparent  gain  by  frequent  use  of  forceps 
of  one-half  per  cent.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  substitution  of  forceps  delivery  for  craniotomy,  Dr.  Johnston 
having  introduced  the  long  curved  forceps  in  place  of  the  straight 
forceps  previously  used  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital.  Thus  Dr.  Shekleton 
had  -79  percent,  craniotomy  cases,  Dr.  Johnston  only  -35  per  cent 
If  the  difference  between  these  be  subtracted,  only  a  difference  of 
•06  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  still-births  remains  in  favour  of  the 
frequent  use  of  forceps. 

Neither  do  statistics  show  positively  any  saving  of  maternal 
mortality  by  a  forceps-rate  much  greater  than  about  1  in  200  At 
the  Rotunda  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Shekleton,  with  forceps-rate  of 
16-5  per  1000,  maternal  mortality  was  13-0  per  1000;  under 
Dr.  Johnston,  with  forceps-rate  of  96'4  per  1000,  mortality  was 
22-0  per  1000.  The  latter  high  mortality  was  mainly  due  to 
puerperal  septicemia,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  telling  con- 
clusively against  a  frequent  use  of  forceps.  In  the  Guy's  Charity 
^  forceps-rate  of  5-1  per  1000,  mortality  was  4-4  per  1000.  in 
onn  Chaf7'  "  1874'  With  f0^eps-rate  of  54-2  per 

o  ?  61-8  Z   10y00WaS  1000  :  in  1875'  With  Wps-iate 

of  61  8  per  1000,  mortality  was  3-4  per  1000  ;  giving  a  mean 

mortality  for  the  two  years  of  5-4  per  1000 

A  moderately  frequent  use  of  forceps,  in  cases  where  interference 

on  the  ground  that  it  shortens  the  patient's  suffering,  does  not 
increase  her  clanger,  saves  the  practitioner's  time,  and  effects  a  slidi 
saving  in  the  rate  of  still-births.    This  saving'  is  so  slight  a^to 
ll8?nt\d?r7  hj  fOTCepS  ™*  fa  itse]f  "on  * ^creased 

S££  in  80me — ^ 

whfch^tt1 7  8enual  IUleS       be  kid  d0W11  as  t0      frequency  with 
Jmctice,"  0l»tM.  Jok».,tTt£!™8  '  R"tal  Mort"'«r  Obstetric 
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LABOUR  OBSTRUCTED  BY  ANOMALIES  OP  THE 
SOFT  PARTS. 

Spasmodic    Contraction  op  the  Cervix   Uteri— Trismus 
Uteri  —The  strongest  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
those  of  the  cervix.    The  action  of  these  is  especially  marked  at  two 
points,  the  internal  and  the  external  os,  especially  the  former,  which 
forms  the  main  sphincter  of  the  uterine  cavity  both  in  the  iimni- 
pregnated  and  pregnant  condition.     In  normal  labour  at  full  term, 
the  internal  os  becomes  dilated,  either  before  manifest  pains  set  m, 
or  with  the  earlier  pains.    It  is  therefore  chiefly  spasmodic  rigidity 
of  the  external  os  which  is  observed  as  a  cause  of  delay  m  the  first 
stiee  of  labour.    In  premature  labour,  however,  and  more  especially 
hfn    abour  is  induced  prematurely,  as  in  the  case  of  p lacen  a 
Levia  eclampsia,  or  pelvic  contraction,  spasm  of  the  internal  os 
nTunSXtly  manifested.    This  is  not  so  likely  to  happen 
when    as    n  easel  of  pelvic  contraction,  there  is  time  to  induce 
abour  by  a  gradual  method,  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
natural  process.    It  is  much  more  frequent  when,  as  m  the  case  of 
eclampsfa  the  process  has  to  be  made  a  rapid  one  on  account  of  the 
mother'  condition.    When  spasm  of  the  internal  os  does  occur,  it 
Ts  t  t -  se  more  resistance  than  that  of  the  external  os,  since 
L  muscmar  fibres  are  more  powerful,  and  extend  over  a  wider 

SP  Causation  -It  has  been  already  described  how  physiological 

!    nHnfof  the  cervix  is  normally  associated  with  active  expulsive 
relaxation  of  the  cerVlx^  ^  ^ 

K£ A  common  as  a  cause  of  delay  in  the  first  stage  of 

tt-^*^^  ^snTXri^ 
TThts  %2££Sm" ^^-bstmction  until  the  effects  of 

5rrS  £fS3£  Orotic  disposition  are  specially  liable. 
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Thus  there  may  be  a  loaded  rectum  or  a  full  bladder,  or  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  interfering  with  the  normal  mechanism 
of  dilatation,  or  the  cause  may  be  too  frequent  digital  examination 
at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  or  premature  and  ineffective  attempts  at 
operative  interference.  Again,  the  cause  may  be  extreme  pain  fulness 
in  the  uterine  contractions,  due  to  the  patient's  over-sensitiveness 
to  pain,  or  some  previous  inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls.  Injudicious  administration  of  ergot  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour  may  have  the  same  effect ;  and  so  may  malpositions  of  the 
fetus,  such  as  shoulder  presentation,  when,  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  it  prevents  the  presenting  part  descending  into  the 
cervix  to  continue  the  dilatation. 

Often  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
resistance  is  due  to  mere  rigidity  of  tissue,  how  much  to  muscular 
spasm.  It  is  probable  that  undue  organic  rigidity  is  often  the 
cause  of  superadded  spasm,  irritation  being  produced  by  delay  in 
the  first  stage.  If  the  os  suddenly  softens,  and  begins  to  dilate 
quickly,  with  the  accession  of  expulsive  pains,  it  is  proved  that  the 
previous  resistance  was  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

Spasm  of  the  internal  os  is  generally  due  to  interference  with,  or 
curtailment  of,  the  natural  stage  of  preliminary  gradual  dilatation. 
When  there  is  any  source  of  irritation  to  the  uterus,  such  as  pro- 
longed labour  from  obstruction,  the  internal  os  may  contract  around 
the  neck,  above  the  head.  It  may  also  contract  around  the  body, 
or  neck,  after  delivery  of  the  breech,  in  pelvic  presentations,  or 
after  version.  After  delivery  a  similar  contraction  may  incarcerate 
the  placenta. 

The  very  severe  and  persistent  spasm  of  the  cervix,  which  has 
been  called  "  trismus  uteri,"  has  been  sometimes  noted  in  cases  of 
placenta  previa.  The  organic  change  in  the  uterine  wall  near  the 
internal  os,  due  to  the  placental  implantation,  is  then  probably  con- 
cerned m  the  result.  It  has  also  occurred  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  membranes  have  been  injudiciously  ruptured  artificially  in  a 
protracted  first  stage.  J 

Organic  Eigimty  of  the  Cervix.— Comparative  rigidity  of 
the  cervical  tissue  is  a  natural  condition  in  primiparse,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  length  of  the  first  stage  which  is  usual  with 
them.  In  parous  women,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  fibrous  indura- 
tion and  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  tissue  preceding  pregnancy 
Ihe  starting  point  of  this  has  often  been  bruising  in  a  former 
delivery,  or  laceration  followed  by  eversion.  Even  in  primipara 
mere  may  be  fibroid  induration  resulting  from  cervical  endo- 
metritis or  chronic  engorgement,  and  rigidity  of  the  cervix  is  more 
nicely  to  exist  if  pregnancy  occurs  for  the  first  time  late  in  life 
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There  is  a  special  form  of  cervical  hyperplasia  and  fibroid  rigidity 
depending  upon  procidentia  of  the  uterus  (or  prolapse  of  the  second 
degree)  previous  to  pregnancy.  This  may  be  of  two  forms,  either 
elongation  with  hyperplasia  chiefly  of  the  supra-vagvnal  cervix, 
which  is  consecutive  to  descent  of  the  cervix  external  to  the  vulva,* 
or  the  same  condition  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  which  is  usually 
primary,  and  a  cause  of  uterine  descent.  With  such  hyperplasia  of 
cervix,  the  rigidity  may  involve  the  whole  length,  including  the 
internal  os.  In  rare  cases  it  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Thus  I  have 
been  compelled  from  this  cause  to  deliver  with  the  cephalotribe  in 
labour  premature  at  the  sixth  month.  With  rigidity  may  be 
associated  oedema  of  the  hypertrophied  cervix,  whereby  the  obstruction 
is  increased. 

In  rare  cases  failure  of  dilatation  may  depend,  not  upon  any 
widespread  induration,  but  on  primary  smallness  of  the  external  os, 
associated  with  some  rigidity  of  its  edge.  Since  the  resistance  of 
the  rim  of  the  os  to  dilatation  is  inversely  proportioned  to  its 
diameter  (see  p.  152),  it  is  evident  that  a  very  minute  os  will  offer 
great  resistance  to  expansion  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
and  will  entirely  prevent  any  projection  of  the  bag  of  membranes 
into  it  to  form  a  dilator.  In  one  such  case,  after  labour  pains  had 
lasted  for  a  week,  I  found  the  os  with  difficulty  to  be  detected. 
First  a  small  catheter,  then  the  little  finger,  and  next  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  were  got  into  it  in  quick  succession.  Spontaneous 
dilatation  then  went  on  rapidly,  and  labour  was  completed  within  a 
very  few  hours  ;  but  the  child  was  still-born,  apparently  from  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  first-stage  uterine  contractions. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  os  has  a  thin,  hard,  undilatable  edge,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  dilatation  stage  will  be  prolonged.  This 
condition  is  commonest  in  primiparse,  and  probably  depends  more 
upon  initial  rigidity  of  tissue  than  upon  spasm.  In  other  cases  the 
eoVe  of  the  os  is  found  rigid,  although  thick,  especially  in  parous 
women,  who  have  had  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix.  It  may  be 
inferred  with  probability  that  spasm  is  an  important  element  m  the 
case  when  the  pains  are  ineffective  in  producing  tension  of  the  bag 
of  membranes,  or  pressure  upon  the  os  of  the  presenting  part  after 
the  membranes  have  ruptured,  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same 
time  irregular  or  unusually  distressing.  Deficiency  m  the  natural 
lubricating  secretion,  which  is  regulated  by  nerve  influence,  supports 
the  same  conclusion.  Hyperplasia  of  the  cervix  in  parous  women 
may  be  revealed  by  its  irregularity,  and  may  be  associated  with  a 
history  of  uterine  symptoms  before  pregnancy. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  causation  of  this  elongation  with  hyperplasia,  see  tV 
author's  "  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women, 
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Treatment. — In  general,  treatment  has  to  be  decided  upon 
without  absolute  knowledge  bow  much  of  the  resistance  is  due  to 
spasm,  and  bow  much  to  organic  rigidity.  For  moderate  rigidity 
in  the  early  stage,  witb  the  membranes  unruptured,  and  so  long  as 
no  serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  produced,  time  and  patience 
are  the  best  remedies,  as  for  deficiency  of  the  pains.  Interference 
by  any  manipulation  at  too  early  a  stage  runs  the  risk  of  making 
matters  worse  by  increasing  the  irritation.    The  plan  previously 


Fig.  155.— Barnes'  hydrostatic  Fig.  156.— Improved  hydrostatic  dilator  for 

dilator.  cervix  uteri. 

a  h,  tube  into  which  the  introducer  is 
passed,  closed  at  the  upper  end  b. 
The  dotted  outline  shows  the  shape 
of  the  hag  when  expanded.  For 
introduction,  the  corners  c  0  are 
folded  inwards. 

mentioned  (see  p.  445),  of  making  sure  that  the  membranes  are  not 
adherent  around  the  os,  may,  however,  be  carried  out.  There  is 
one  safe  treatment  which  may  be  adopted  without  fear,  namely,  the 
use  at  intervals  of  the  vaginal  douche  with  a  large  supply  of  hot 
water,  which  should  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  105° — 110°  F.  This  is  advantageous  in  stimulating  the 
pains,  as  well  as  in  relaxing  the  os.  For  the  latter  purpose  a 
hot  hip-bath,  or,  better,  whole  bath  may  also  be  used,  but  is  often 
not  so  conveniently  available.  If  contractions  are  unduly  pain- 
ful, chloral  should  be  administered  as  already  described  (see 
p.  225),  and  often  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pains  more  regular 
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and  effective.  For  an  extreme  degree  of  this  condition,  however, 
especially  when  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the 
os  remains  rigid,  notwithstanding  frequent  pains,  chloroform  is  far 
more  effective  than  chloral,  and  has  also  the  advantage  that  the  effect 
passes  off  more  quickly  when  the  desired  result  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Artificial  dilatation. — Artificial  dilatation  should  be  undertaken 
if  there  is  long  protraction  of  the  first  stage  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  calls  for  it,  or  if  there  is  evidence  of 
undue  retraction  of  the  uterus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  in  the  first  stage,  when  pains  are  frequent,  the  pulse  is  often 
more  accelerated  without  serious  import  than  in  the  second  stage, 
when  intermissions  are  longer. 

Hydrostatic  dilators. — The  chief  means  of  artificial  dilatation,  in 
the  earlier  stage,  are  the  use  of  hydrostatic  dilators  and  manual 
dilatation.  Of  these  the  former  method  is  usually  to  be  preferred 
when  practicable,  since  it  imitates  more  closely  the  natural  mode  of 
dilatation  by  the  fluid  wedge  of  the  liquor  amnii.  The  fiddle-shaped 
dilating  bag  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnes  is  shown  in  Fig.  155,  p.  455. 
When  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  os  uteri  should  embrace  the  con- 
stricted part  of  the  bag,  and  the  expanded  portion  above  prevents 
the  bag  from  being  expelled.  The  shape  of  the  bag,  as  sold,  is  often 
faulty,  from  the  upper  expansion  not  being  wide  enough,  and  this 
is  often  the  reason  why  the  bag  cannot  be  got  to  remain  in  place. 
The  bag  is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  cup  in  front  (see 
Fig.  155),  and  it  is  generally  recommended  to  use  the  uterine  sound 
as  an  introducer,  placing  the  tip  of  it  in  the  cup.  The  sound, 
however,  sometimes  pierces  the  cup,  if  there  is  much  resistance, 
especially  if  the  bag  happens  to  be  an  old  one,  and  softened  by  use. 
It  is  better  to  use  a  metallic  bougie  of  larger  size,  or  a  large  gum- 
elastic  catheter  having  a  long  stilette. 

A  modified  hydrostatic  dilator,  much  easier  to  introduce  than  the 
original  form,  is  shown  in  Fig.  156,  p.  455.  The  corners  are  doubled 
inward  when  the  bag  is  in  the  undilated  state,  so  that  the  upper  end 
of  it  is  conical  and  slips  easily  through  the  os,  and  the  introducer 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  bag,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  a  cup 
outside.  One  of  the  thick  metallic  bougies,  used  for  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  answers  best  as  an  introducer,  but  the  ordinary  uterine 
sound  may  be  used.  The  tube  attached  to  the  bag  should  have  a 
stopcock.  The  bags  are  made  of  several  sizes,  to  be  used  at  different 
stages  of  dilatation.  For  introduction  of  the  bag  the  patient  may 
be  placed  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the  left  hand  or  half  hand 
passed  into  the  vagina— if  the  vagina  is  capacious  enough-  and  one 
or  two  fingers  placed  just  within  the  posterior  margin  of  the  os. 
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The  bag  is  then  guided  up  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  and 
passed  up  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
till  it  is  nearly  half-way  through  the  cervix.  If  a  Barnes  bag  of 
the  original  form  is  used,  and  has  to  be  passed  through  a  narrow 
cervix,  the  introduction  is  facilitated  by  tying  the  top  of  it  round 
the  introducer  in  the  following  way : — Take  a  piece  of  wet  tape,  tie 
it  in  a  single  knot  round  the  bag,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top, 
the  bag  being  held  on  the  introducer  by  an  assistant,  the  top 
directed  towards  the  operator's  chest,  but  instead  of  drawing  com- 
pletely through  the  end  of  the  tape,  draw  it  through  only  in  a  loop. 
Tie  a  knot  on  the  free  end  of  the  tape  corresponding  to  this  loop,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Traction  on  this  end,  which  is  to  be 
left  outside  the  vulva,  will  then  at  any  time  untie  the  knot,  and 
meanwhile  the  wetness  of  the  tape  prevents  its  slipping.  As  soon 
as  the  bag  is  in  place  the  tape  can  be  loosened,  and  drawn  away 
before  the  bag  is  dilated. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  which  the  bag  is  filled  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  fit  on  to  the  nozzle  of  the  Higginson's  syringe. 
Before  any  bag  is  introduced,  it  is  weU  to  measure  by  trial  how 
many  syringefuls  of  water  it  will  hold  without  over-stretching  the 
india-rubber.    If  this  be  not  known,  the  bag  is  apt  to  be  over- 
stretched, and  possibly  may  burst,  letting  the  water  escape  into  the 
uterus     As  soon  as  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  same  number  of 
syringefuls  of  warm  water  is  to  be  pumped  in,  or  anything  short 
o_t  this  number  which  will  make  the  lower  part  of  the  bag  suffi- 
ciently tense.    If  possible  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  should  be  kept 
well  backwards,  so  that  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  may  support  it 
and  prevent  its  being  so  easily  squeezed  out  into  the  vagina  bv  the 
uterine  action.     The  bag  when  in  place,   as  weU  as  being  a 
mechanical  dilator  of  the  cervix,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  expul- 
sive pains  when  these  are  deficient.    The  position  of  the  bag  should 
be  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  should  not  generally  be  left  in 
place  more  than  about  an  hour  without  removal,  to  note  the  progress 
made     If  the  bag  is  expelled  by  the  uterus  wholly  into  the  vagina 
it  will  frequently  be  found  that  it  has  already  done  its  worked 
that  a  larger  size  can  be  introduced.    The  only  drawback  to  the  use 
of  he  hydrostatic  dilator  is  that,  by  pushing  up  the  head,  especially 

m  nt  of X  b  1  lr°\r?">  ^  P°ss^ly  promote  displace^ 
men  of  the  head  from  the  brim,  and  descent  of  the  hand,  arm,  or 
^oulder.  On  the  removal  of  any  bag,  therefore,  it  should  be  noted 
whether  the  presentation  remains  undisturbed.    If  the  head  has 

exte^r    V  t0         Skle'  {t         g6nera11^  be  rePlaced  easily  by 
external  or  bimanual  manipulation  (see  Chapter  XXXIV  ) 

A  new  form  of  hydrostatic  dilator  has  been  introduced  by 
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Champetier  de  Kibes,  Pig.  157.  This  embodies  two  principles: 
(1),  the  bag  is  made  of  inelastic  material;  (2),  it  is  about  the  size 
of  a  foetal  head,  and  therefore,  when  fully  distended,  cannot  be 
expelled  without  dilating  the  cervix  sufficiently.     This  can  be 


Pig.  157.-Champetier  de  Ribes'  hydrostatic  dilator,  with  forceps  for  introduction. 

introduced  if  the  index  and  middle  ringers  can  be  passed  as  far  as 
their  first  articulation.  All  air  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  bag.  It 
is  then  folded  and  placed  between  the  jaws  of  the  forceps,  the 
distal  end  of  the  bag  projecting  some  centimetres  beyond  the  end  ot 
the  forceps,  and  all  freely  lubricated  with  carbolised  vaseline  I  he 
tips  of  two  fingers  being  inserted  within  the  cervix,  the  bag  is 
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passed  in  between  them.  First  one  finger  and  then  the  other  is 
withdrawn  and  the  bag  passed  on  until  it  penetrates  10-12  centi- 
metres (4-4|  inches)  within  the  internal  os.  The  bag  is  then  filled 
by  an  assistant  with  1  per  cent,  carbolic  solution,  while  the  operator 
with  one  hand  holds  the  forceps,  with  the  other  feels  what  is  going 
on  at  the  level  of  the  internal  os.  Meanwhile  the  forceps  are 
opened,  but  not  removed  until  the  bag  is  dilated  to  such  a  size  as 
will  not  admit  of  its  descent.  A  syringe  of  about  6  3  capacity  is 
used  for  filling  the  bag.  According  to  the  inventor,  to  fill  the  bag 
completely,  and  give  it  a  circumference  of  33  cm.  (13  inches), 
640  grammes  (22-43)  must  be  injected;  if  540  grammes  (18-93) 
be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be  27  cm.  (10 -6  inches)  ;  if 
440  grammes  (16-45)  be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be 
22  cm.  (8-7  inches).  When  the  bag  is  filled  the  operator  ties  a 
tape  round  the  tube,  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
stopcock.  An  antiseptic  vaginal  douche  is  then  given,  and  repeated 
frequently  during  the  course  of  labour. 

The  inelastic  material  of  this  bag  appears  to  be  an  improvement, 
and  the  bag  is  much  less  easily  displaced  than  Barnes'  dilator.  Its 
large  size,  however,  increases  the  chance  that  it  may  allow  some 
other  part  to  descend  by  displacing  the  head  :  and  in  some  cases, 
may  make  it  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  within  the  uterus. 

Manual  dilatation.  —  There  are  certain  cases   in  which  the 
hydrostatic  dilators  are  inapplicable,  namely,  when,  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  the  head  is  pressed  so  firmly  down  upon  the  os  that 
the  bag  cannot  be  introduced  without  too  great  force,  and  also  when 
the  uterus  is  acting  so  powerfully  that  the  bag  is  squeezed  out 
immediately  after  introduction.    It  is  chiefly  in  the  later  stages  of 
dilatation  that  these  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise.    Under  these 
circumstances,  or  when  hydrostatic  dilators  are  not  at  hand,  manual 
dilatation  is  very  efficacious,  and  it  is  even  preferred  by  some 
authorities  under  all  conditions,  because  the  dilator  itself  is  sentient 
and  can  estimate  the  degree  of  tension  exercised.    The  left  hand 
may  be  used  the  patient  being  in  the  left  lateral  position,  or  either 
hand  when  she  lies  on  the  back.    The  half-hand  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina  and  two  fingers  are  hooked  into  the  os,  drawing  it 
somewhat  forward     The  tips  of  the  fingers  are  then  gradually 
|ltroduced  m  the  form  of  a  cone,  until  four  fingers  can  be  passed  in 
We  by  side     When  the  os  has  reached  this  size,  dilatation  can 
still  be  carried  on  by  separating  the  fingers,  but  this  soon  fatigues 
he  muscles.    Dilatation  can  be  carried  on  longer  and  more  steadily 
it  the  whole  hand  is  now  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  wed4 


which  it  forms  enlarged  by  addition  of  the  thumb,  until  the  os  will 
admit  the  full  breadth  of  the  hand.    For  this  manipulation,  chfoT 
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form  is  not  generally  indispensable,  but  it  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage if  the  resistance  is  probably  due  to  spasm  of  the  os,  or  if 
the  patient  is  over-sensitive  to  pain.  "When  the  os  is  large  enough 
to  admit  the  width  of  the  hand,  the  presenting  part  will  generally 
be  able  to  enter  it  deeply  and  complete  the  dilatation  through  the 
natural  powers.  Even  in  this  latest  stage,  however,  digital  manipu- 
lation may  assist,  if  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  is  driven  down 
deeply  in  the  pelvis,  in  front  of  the  head.  During  each  pain  the 
fingers  may  be  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  os  nearest  to  the 
posterior  fontanclle,  so  as  to  retract  it  until  it  slips  over  the  occiput, 
which  is  naturally  the  part  of  the  edge  to  emerge  first. 

Application  of  forceps. — After  dilatation  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  is  possible  by  hydrostatic  dilators  or  manual  dilatation,  the  means 
most  available  for  hastening  delivery,  if  necessary,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  forceps.  This  means,  however,  should  never  be  adopted 
merely  to  shorten  the  patient's  suffering,  or  save  the  practitioner's 
time,  but  only  wben  the  rising  pulse  or  other  general  symptoms  due 
to  protracted  labour  indicate  the  necessity  for  interference.  Even 
then  it  is  well  first  to  employ  full  manual  dilatation  with  the  aid 
of  chloroform,  and  then  wait  a  short  time  to  see  what  nature  will 
effect.  It  will  then  be  found  to  be  only  very  rarely  that  the  use 
of  forceps  is  called  for  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  os  alone. 
The  case  has  carefully  to  be  distinguished  in  which,  on  account  of  dis- 
proportion between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis,  the  head  is  prevented 
from  fully  entering  tbe  os  as  a  dilator,  though  the  os  itself  is  dilatable. 
A  comparatively  early  application  of  forceps  is  then  desirable. 

The  contrary  practice,  namely,  the  comparatively  frequent  use  of 
forceps  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  has  been  recommended  by 
some  authorities,  especially  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  as  master  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  Dr.  Johnston  invented  a  special  form 
of  forceps  with  narrow  blades,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  them 
through  a  comparatively  undilated  os.  In  his  last  four  years  of 
office,  with  a  total  forceps-rate  of  116-4  per  1000,  he  applied  for- 
ceps in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  29  per  1000,  a  rate  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  total 
forceps-rate  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  18G3-1875), 
before  full  dilatation  of  the  os.  Of  these,  the  head  was  at  or  above 
the  brim  in  considerably  more  than  half,  and,  in  more  than  a  third, 
the  os  was  less  than  two-fifths  dilated.  As  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  450),  Dr.  Johnston's  results  do  not  show  any  material  gain  in 
the  rate  of  still-births,  and  they  certainly  do  not  show  that  such  a 
practice  is  safe  for  the  mothers,  even  in  such  skilled  hands  as  his. 
The  maternal  death-rate  (1871-1875)  was  19"3  per  1000,  a  very 
high  one.    This  may,  indeed,  have  been  due  to  the  septic  risks  in  a 
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W-in  hospital,  before  the  introduction  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  antiseptic  midwifery.  But  in  88  cases,  during  the  three  years 
1872-1874,  in  which  forceps  were  applied  before  full  dilatation  of 
the  os,  simply  on  account  of  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes- 
excluding  all  cases  of  complication,  such  as  eclampsia,  haemorrhage, 
or  prolapse  of  funis,  and  excluding  also  cases  of  disproportion— there 
were  four  deaths,  i.e.,  a  death-rate  of  46-6  per  1000.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  that  the  increased  risk  from  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  without  any  other  difficulty  or  complica- 
tion, woidd  have  led  to  so  great  a  mortality,  if  the  cases  had  been 
left  to  nature,  or  treated  merely  by  other  modes  of  dilatation. 
Again,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  number  of  forceps  cases, 
the  forceps-rate,  which,  under  Dr.  Shekleton  (1847-1854),  was 
16-5  per  1000,  rose  under  Dr.  Johnston  (1871-1875)  to  116"4 
per  1000.  But  the  mortality  after  use  of  forceps  per  1000  de- 
liveries rose  from  0-43  to  6-2,  or  in  more  than  double  the  propor- 
tion. Again,  the  deaths  per  1000  in  the  forceps  cases  themselves 
were,  under  Dr.  Johnston  (1871-1875),  54-4,  while,  under 
Dr.  Shekleton,  although  the  use  of  forceps  was  reserved  for  much 
more  extreme  cases,  they  were  only  35  "7. 

The  conclusion  therefore  remains  undisturbed  that  forceps  should 
never  be  applied  until  the  os  allows  the  easy  application  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  instrument.  The  os  can  always  be  expanded  up 
to  this  point  by  manual  dilatation.  Whenever  forceps  are  applied 
when  the  head  is  still  within  the  uterus,  and  a  rim  of  the  cervix 
remains  over  the  head,  whether  the  cause  of  delay  lies  in  the  cervix 
or  in  any  other  condition,  extraction  should  be  carried  out  with 
extreme  care  and  slowness,  in  order  to  give  the  cervix  time  to  yield, 
and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  risk  of  laceration. 

Incision  of  the  cervix. — It  is  not  desirable  to  incise  the  cervix 
so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  by  dilatation, 
since  incisions,  like  spontaneous  lacerations,  by  laying  open  the 
cellular  tissues,  expose  to  the  risk  of  septic  absorption,  and  the 
incisions  are  apt  to  be  extended  by  lacerations.  If,  however,  other 
means  fail,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  demands  interference, 
the  edge  of  the  cervix  may  be  incised  at  three  or  four  places,  to 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  incisions  may  be  made 
with  Kuchenmeister's  scissors  (designed  for  incising  the  unimpreg- 
nated  cervix),  or  with  ordinary  scissors,  or  with  a  blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  having  only  about  half  an  inch  of  cutting  edge  exposed, 
and  guided  up  to  the  resisting  edge  by  the  finger.  The  method  of 
incision  is  most  applicable  when  the  difficulty  is  due  to  organic 
induration  or  cicatricial  tissue,  not  extending  far  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  cervix. 
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Version  or  craniotomy.— It  will  only  be  in  extremely  rare  a 
that  the  resistance  of  the  os  leads  to  such  grave  risks  to  the  mother 
as  to  justify  sacrihce  of  the  child,  or  even  the  increased  danger  to  it 
involved  by  version.  When  the  mother  is  in  great  danger  from 
other  causes,  as  from  eclampsia,  and  the  os  will  not  yield,  or  when 
there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  child  to  be  already 
dead,  either  version  or  craniotomy,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
uterus,  may  be  called  for. 

Atresia  of  the  Cervix.— The  cervix  must  of  course  have  been; 
permeable  for  pregnancy  to  occur.  Tn  some  cases,  however,  no 
opening  has  been  discoverable  at  the  onset  of  labour.  Adhesion 
of  inflammatory  granulations  may  have  been  formed  after  concep- 
tion, sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  too  vigorous  application  of  caustics 
in  the  treatment  of  cervical  inflammation,  or  of  attempts  to  procure 
abortion.  Care  must  be  taken  to  reach  every  part  of  the  vagina  and 
cervix,  before  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  opening,  lest  the  case  be 
really  one  of  malposition  of  the  os. 

Treatment. — When  labour  pains  have  commenced,  a  puncture 
or  incision  must  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  os,  or  at  the  centre  of 
the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  if  the  site  cannot  be  discovered. 
•Dilatation  is  then  to  be  carried  on  by  metallic  bougies,  dressing 
forceps,  fingers,  hydrostatic  bags,  or  other  convenient  means,  until 
there  is  space  for  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge  into  the  opening, 
and  continue  the  dilatation. 

Malposition  of  the  Os. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  result  of  retroversion  in  the  early  months  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  cases,  the  displacement  of  the  os  forward  at  full  term,  so  that 
it  lies  out  of  reach,  or  nearly  so,  behind,  and  even  above,  the  sym- 
physis pubis  (see  p.  344).  Other  authorities  attribute  the  same 
condition  to  a  sacciform  development  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall. 
Similarly  the  os  may  be  displaced  backwards,  opposite  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  Whatever  the  cause  be  of  this  condition,  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  os  is  unfavourably  placed  for  dilatation  by 
the  muscular  fibres,  or  for  projection  of  the  bag  of  membranes  into 
it.  The  presenting  part  cannot  enter  it  at  all,  for  it  lies  in  the  cul- 
de-sac  which  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus.  Especially 
if  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  does  the  mechanism  of  dilatation  fail 
altogether,  and  labour  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Treatment. — If  a  hydrostatic  dilator  can  be  introduced  iuto 
the  os,  this  means  may  be  employed.  As  the  os  becomes  dilated, 
it  will  tend  to  approximate  toward  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  In 
general  the  best  plan  i3  to  hook  the  finger  into  the  lower  margin  of 
the  displaced  os,  and  to  stretch  it  by  drawing  it  toward  the  central 
axis  of  the  pelvis.    Chloroform  should  be  administered,  if  neces- 
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sary,  and  a  hydrostatic  dilator  may  be  used  at  a  later  stage.  If 
the  head  lies  in  the  lower  cul-de-sac,  and  cannot  be  got  to  enter  the 
os  when  fair  dilatation  has  been  attained,  delivery  by  version  may 
be  necessary. 

Cicatrices  and  Atresia  of  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. — 
Cicatrices  of  the  vagina  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  sloughing 
after  protracted  labour  in  former  pregnancies.  Some  of  the  most 
severe  forms  arise  in  conjunction  with  vesico-vaginal  or  recto- 
vaginal fistula?.  Cicatrices  may  also  result  from  syphilitic  deposits, 
or  from  local  injuries  or  operations  apart  from  parturition.  Some- 
times there  is  an  almost  complete  atresia  from  a  congenital  trans- 
verse vaginal  septum  above  the  level  of  the  hymen,  or  the  hymen 
itself  may  have  a  small  orifice,  and  may  have  been  so  tough  as  not 
to  yield  in  coitus.  Cicatrices  which  involve  deeply  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  are  serious  in  their  effects.  They  may  be  so 
resisting  that  the  foetus  cannot  pass  without  such  lacerations  as 
to  lay  open  cellular  tissue  extensively,  and  involve  the  risk  of 
subsequent  septic  absorption.  Similarly,  existing  fistulse  may  be 
increased  in  extent. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  congenital  septum,  the  aperture 
should  be  dilated  by  bougies,  tents,  or  hydrostatic  dilators.  Or,  if 
thin,  the  septum  may  be  incised.  In  the  case  of  cicatrices,  fair  time 
should  be  allowed  to  see  the  effect  of  the  natural  forces,  and  the 
softening  associated  with  parturition.  If  necessary,  the  most  resist- 
ing transverse  bands  should  be  incised  with  scissors  or  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury.  The  tissues  may  then  be  further  stretched  with 
the  fingers,  or  the  head  allowed  to  continue  the  stretching.  In  some 
cases,  extraction  by  forceps  or  after  craniotomy  may  be  required, 
cicatricial  bands  being  divided  further,  as  may  be  necessary,  during 
the  extraction.  It  has  even  proved  necessary  to  perform  Ceesarian 
section,*  if  the  cicatricial  tissue  fills  up  the  pelvis.  This,  however, 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  artificial  dilatation  is  commenced  at  a 
sufficiently  early  stage.  If  the  cicatrices  form  an  almost  complete 
vaginal  atresia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  dilatation  with 
laminaria  tents. 

Rigidity  op  the  Perineum.— Rigidity  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
perineum  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour  in  primiparte,  especially  if  the  uterus  is  then 
becoming  fatigued.  Both  the  difficulty  and  the  risk  of  rupture  are 
increased  if  the  pubic  arch  is  narrower  than  usual,  so  that  the  head 
is  thrown  more  backward  upon  the  perineum.  Difficulty  may  arise 
even  in  subsequent  labours,  if  the  perineum  has  been  repaired  after 
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rupture  on  a  previous  occasion,  if  cicatricial  tissue  lias  remained 
after  previous  rupture,  or  if  the  child  is  larger  than  former  children 
have  been. 

Treatment. — Digital  manipulations  are  often  of  value  in  aiding 
the  dilatation  of  the  perineum  and  avoiding  rupture.  While  the 
head  is  retarded  during  a  pain,  in  the  mode  already  described 
(p.  215),  if  there  appears  to  be  clanger  of  rupture,  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  may  be  used  to  retract  the  perineum  and  gradually 
stretch  it,  in  the  intervals  of  pains.  This  can  be  carried  out  more 
effectually  if  chloroform  is  being  administered  during  the  labour. 
Hot  fomentations,  frequently  renewed,  may  also  be  used  when  the 
head  begins  to  distend  the  outlet.  Within  moderate  limits,  delay 
at  this  stage  is  conservative,  giving  the  structures  time  to  stretch 
under  the  influence  of  successive  pains,  and  it  is  often  desirable, 
while  observing  the  tension  placed  upon  the  perineum,  rather  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  head  than  to  hasten  it.  If  delay  is  too 
great,  or  constitutional  symptoms  are  arising,  delivery  must  be 
effected  by  forceps.  Though  it  is  probable  that,  in  actual  practice, 
perineal  rupture  is  more  frequently  caused  than  avoided  by  the  use 
of  forceps,  yet  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  forceps  are  not  applied 
prematurely,  and  the  extraction  is  made  with  sufficient  patience  and 
slowness.  For  the  force  is  not,  like  the  natural  expulsive  force,  in- 
clined backwards  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  so  as  to  press 
needlessly  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  may  be  made  more  gradual 
than  the  effect  of  the  pains  of  the  final  stage  of  delivery.  When 
there 'appears  to  be  great  risk  of  rupture,  the  extraction  should  be 
made  by  continuous  steady  traction  in  the  interval  of  pains,  the 
finger  being  kept  all  the  while  upon  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  to 
estimate  its  tension.  Unless  the  patient's  self-control  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon,  it  is  well  to  keep  her  pretty  fully  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  that  she  may  not  make  a  sudden  move- 
ment. The  plan  recommended  by  some,  namely,  to  perform  eptm- 
otomy,  that  is,  to  make  two  lateral  incisions  in  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
neum, in  order  to  avoid  a  central  laceration,  is  not  generally  desirable. 
For  it  is  never  possible  to  be  certain  when,  and  to  what  extent,  a 
laceration  is  inevitable.  And  the  clean  cut  laceration  itself  will 
almost  invariably  unite,  if  properly  closed  by  sutures.  In  rare  cases 
only,  in  which  a  laceration  through  the  sphincter  am  appears  to  be 
otherwise  inevitable,  this  operation  is  advantageous. 

Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Pelvis.— Not  very  un- 
frequently,  conception  occurs  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  its  earlier  stage.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  generally  causes  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  cancer,  so  that  when  full  term  is  reached,  the  disease  may  have 
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reached  to  a  very  formidable  extent,  even  involving  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  cervix,  and  extensively  infiltrating  the  cellular  tissue  around. 
In  otber  cases  cancer  of  the  vagina,  or  cancer  commencing  elsewhere 
in  the  pelvis,  as  from  the  rectum,  forms  such  a  mass  in  the  cellular 
tissue  that  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  even  after  embryotomy,  becomes 
difficult  or  impossible. 

Results. — In  some  cases,  relief  is  brought  by  nature  through  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  abortion  or  premature  labour.  If  preg- 
nancy goes  on  to  the  later  months,  the  complication  is  very  for- 
midable. The  difficulty  in  parturition  depends  not  only  upon  the 
extent  of  growth,  but  still  more  upon  its  hardness.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  softening  of  parturition  may  take  place  even  in  the 
diseased  cervix :  spontaneous  lacerations  may  give  increased  space,  and 
sometimes  even  unassisted  delivery  takes  place  with  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated.  If  some  part  of  the  cervix  remains  free,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  get  sufficient  dilatation  to  deliver  the  foetus  by 
some  means,  and,  even  when  the  whole  circuit  is  involved,  this  some- 
times proves  possible,  provided  that  there  is  not  too  much  infiltration 
of  the  cellular  tissue  around  with  hard  growth,  and  that  the  growth 
itself  does  not  form  too  large  a  mass  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass. 

The  clanger,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  with  delivery. 
Decomposition  and  inflammation  or  sloughing  of  the  bruised 
cancerous  tissue  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  is  septicaemia  set  up  in  this  manner.  When  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  cervix  is  so  involved  in  the  disease  that  no  commence- 
ment of  dilatation  can  occur  spontaneously,  the  uterus  sometimes 
passes  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  distinct  rhythmical  pains.  The  pulse  rises  therewith,  and  the 
general  condition  becomes  serious.  In  other  very  rare  cases,  when 
the  uterus  has  remained  quiescent,  the  foetus  has  died,  and  been 
retained  within  the  uterus  beyond  full  term,  thus  constituting  one 
form  of  the  so-called  "missed  labour"  (see  p.  381).  Sometimes 
before  any  onset  of  labour  a  condition  of  severe  constitutional  irri- 
tation, with  elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  and  dry  tongue, 
supervenes.  This  appears  to  be  due  to.  septic  absorption  from  the 
cancerous  discharge,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  induced  by  any  inter- 
ference with  the  cervix,  even  by  repeated  digital  examination.  Some 
patients  die  undelivered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  or  after  an 
abortive  attempt  at  labour,  or  after  fruitless  attempts  to  deliver  them. 
In  others  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurs  (11  out  of  180,  Herman). 

Prognosis. — Excluding  cases  in  which  abortion  occurs,  the 
mortality  within  the  puerperal  period  in  recorded  cases  is  scarcely 
less  than  50  per  cent.*   Even  in  cases  in  which  labour  terminates 

*  Por  statistics  of  recorded  cases,  see  Herman,  "  The  Treatment  of  Pregnancy  com- 
plicated by  Cancerous  Disease  of  the  Genital  Canal,"  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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naturally  without  assistance,  it  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  mortality 
of  the  children  is  also  very  considerable,  being  about  38  per  cent. 
This  is  not  solely  due  to  the  effects  of  protracted  labour,  but  partly 
to  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  bring  on  labour  prematurely,  and 
to  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  children,  or  their  death  in  utero  before 
labour,  also  the  consequences  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
mother  have  to  be  balanced  against  those  of  the  child.  Accordingly 
some  authorities,  considering  that  the  mother  must  die  before  very 
long  in  any  case,  have  considered  that  special  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  life  of  the  child.  In  this  country  it  will  be  generally 
considered  that  the  physician  has  not  the  right  to  sacrifice  even  a 
probable  temporary  prolongation  of  the  mother's  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  unborn  infant,  especially  since  the  preservation  of  a  motherless 
infant  is  not  always  an  unmixed  advantage.  It  is  only  when  the 
chances  of  the  mother  are  very  evenly  balanced  in  the  choice 
between  two  modes  of  treatment,  as  between  craniotomy  and 
Caesarian  section,  when  delivery  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  child's  life  may  justly  have  some  weight, 
especially  if  the  parents  are  anxious  for  its  preservation. 

Induction  of  abortion. — Abortion  should  therefore  be  induced  in 
the  early  months,  if  the  patient  comes  then  under  observation,  and 
the  disease  is  too  advanced  for  extirpation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
only  that  the  risks  after  abortion  are  much  less  than  after  labour  in 
the  later  months,  but  that  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  to  the  advance 
of  the  disease  is  thus  abolished.  Even  in  the  later  months  there  seems 
to  be  some  gain  in  inducing  premature  labour,  since  the  smaller  size 
of  the  fcetus  will  render  extraction  more  easy.  Induction  may  be 
performed  by  puncture  of  the  membranes,  if  this  is  practicable.  If 
not,  the  cervix  may  be  first  dilated  by  a  laminaria  tent.  In  the  first 
three  or  four  months  this  will  generally  be  necessary.  Antiseptic 
precautions  must  be  used  with  special  strictness,  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  sepsis  caused  by  pressure  of  a  tent  upon  cancerous  tissue. 

Extirpation  of  growth. — If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  cervix,  and 
the  uterus  is  moveable,  there  is  a  choice  between  induction  of  abortion 
with  subsequent  extirpation  of  the  disease  or  of  the  whole  uterus,  and 
immediate  hysterectomy.  The  period  immediately  following  an  abor- 
tion, like  the  puerperal  period,  is  an  unfavourable  time  for  operations  ; 
hence  the  former  alternative  involves  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks 
at  least  in  the  removal  of  the  cancer.  "Within  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy,  vaginal  hysterectomy  may  be  performed  by  the  same 
method  as  in  the  case  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  this  is  the 
best  treatment.  If  supra-vaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  is  chosen 
in  preference,  it  is  better  to  induce  abortion  first. 

In  the  later  months  a  combined  abdominal  and  vaginal  method 
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is  necessary  for  hysterectomy.    The  modern  success  of  panhysterec- 
tomy in  the  case  of  fibroid  tumours  justifies  a  skilful  operator  in 
performing  this  operation  in  preference  to  the  induction  of  abortion. 
If  the  disease  is  at  all  widely  spread  over  the  cervix,  the  first  step 
of  the  operation  should  in  this  case  be  carried  out  through  the 
vagina,  namely  to  separate  the  cervix  from  the  vagina  and  strip  it 
from  the  bladder.    The  pouch  of  Douglas  may  also  be  opened  at 
this  stage.    Then  abdominal  section  is  performed,  and  ligatures 
placed  on  the  broad  ligaments,  securing  both  ovarian  arteries. 
Next  an  incision  is  made  across  the  peritoneum  above  the  bladder, 
the  separation  of  the  bladder  is  completed,  and  ligatures  are  placed 
securing  the  uterine  arteries  outside  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  Then 
the  separation  of  the  uterus  is  completed.    The  ligatures  are  left 
long  and  brought  clown  through  the  vagina.    The  peritoneum  at 
the  back  ot  the  bladder  may  be  stitched  to  that  at  the  back  of  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  and  a  plug  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in  the 
vagina,  and  left  untouched  several  days. 

Management  of  labour.—  Labour  being  induced,  or  coming  on 
spontaneously,  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  nature  to  see  what 
dilatation  and  softening  of  the  cervix  will  take  place  before  further 
interference  is  undertaken.  Hydrostatic  dilators  have  sometimes 
been  used  to  stretch  the  cervix,  but  not  with  very  favourable 
results.  It  seems  that  their  prolonged  pressure  is  more  likely  to 
cause  inflammation  of  the  growth  or  septic  absorption  than  are 
lacerations  or  incisions. 

Incision  of  the  cervix.— In  cases  which  end  favourably  by  the 
natural  powers,  the  yielding  often  takes  place  by  spontaneous  lacera- 
tion This  may  be  imitated  by  artificial  incisions  with  advantaoe 
and  the  general  results  of  cases  so  treated  have  been  good  Kxmt 
rhage  either  from  lacerations  or  incisions  has  not 'genially Teen 
very  formidable.  It  may  be  arrested  if  necessary  by  swaS  wS 
a  solution  of  perchloride  or  subsulphate  of  iron.  The  method  of 
ncision  is  applicable  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  mainly  I X  cervix 
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72%  T  !  6re  are  pr0 ecting  masses  which  are  likely  to 
slough  afterwards,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  cut  these  away  and  in 
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able  chance  to  the  child.  Version,  especially  by  the  bipolar  method, 
can  be  performed  when  the  os  is  too  small  for  application  of  forceps 
to  be  desirable,  and  the  half  breech  then  forms  an  efficient  wedge- 
shaped  dilator.  In  9  cases  delivered  by  forceps,  there  were  4 
deaths  ;  in  14  deliveries  by  version  8  deaths  (Herman). 

Craniotomy  and  Ccesarian  section. — Before  the  introduction  of 
Sanger's  method  of  Caesarian  section,  craniotomy  and  Caesarian 
section  both  gave  a  very  high  mortality,  one  of  from  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  with  not  very  much  to  choose  between  them.  With  the 
improved  method  of  Caesarian  section  (see  Chapter  XXXVI.),  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  much  improved,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  partly  on  account  of  the 
septic  material  produced  by  the  cancer,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
pressed constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Where  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  circuit  of  the  os  is  diseased,  or  much  of  the  cellular 
tissue  infiltrated,  Caesarian  section  gives  the  best  chance,  if  under- 
taken as  a  primary  choice.  If  attempts  have  already  been  made  to 
extract  by  forceps  or  version,  craniotomy  is  generally  preferable. 


Labour  complicated  by  Tumours. 

Mtomata,  or  Fibroid  Tumours  of  the  Uterus. — Consider- 
ing the  frequency  of  fibroid  tumours,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for 
them  to  be  met  with  as  a  complication  of  labour.  In  general,  the 
presence  of  a  fibroid  appears  to  prevent  pregnancy.  It  may  also 
lead  to  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  dangers  to  which  a 
fibroid  tumour  complicating  labour  may  lead  are  inefficient  or 
irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  ante-partum,  or  more  fre- 
quently post-partum,  haemorrhage — the  latter  depending  upon  the 
failure  of  the  uterus  to  contract — obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
foetus  when  the  tumour  occupies  the  pelvis,  sometimes  rupture  of 
the  uterus  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  obstruction  and  partial 
atrophy  or  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle,  and  subsequent  inflam- 
mation or  sloughing  of  the  growth  from  the  effect  of  bruising  or 
pressure,  with  consequent  risk  of  septicaemia.  Uterine  contractions 
are  apt  to  be  unusually  painful.  A  fibroid  tumour  also  appears  to  pre- 
dispose to  placenta  praevia,  and  may  then  render  version  or  other  treat- 
ment difficult,  if  the  fibroid  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus. 

If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal  and  subserous,  especially  if  pedun- 
culated, generally  labour  is  but  little  disturbed,  unless  their  size  is 
so  great  °as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  auxiliary  muscles.  If 
they  are  interstitial,  or  submucous,  the  chief  risk  of  haemorrhage 
occurs,  since  the  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  then  apt  to  fad. 
If  a  fibroid  obstructs  labour  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  it  generally  lies 
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behind  the  cervix.  It  may  then  be  either  a  corporeal  snb-peritoneal 
fibroid  which  has  dropped  down  into  the  pelvis,  or  a  sub-peritoneal 
outgrowth  from  the  cervix.  The  latter  is  much  the  more  serious, 
since  it  cannot  be  pushed  up  out  of  the  pelvis.  '  Labour  may  also  be 
obstructed  by  a  large  fibroid  polypus,  coming  clown  in  advance  of 
the  presenting  part  (see  Fig.  158),  by  a  sub-mucous  fibroid  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus  or  cervix,  or  by  a  general  fibroid  elongation 
and  enlargement  of  the  cervix,  generally  of  the  anterior  lip.  Fibroids 
generally  enlarge  with  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy,  and  they  may  at  the 


Fig.  158.—  Labour  impeded  by  uterine  polypus. 


same  time  become  soft  from  oedema  or  cystic  formation.  In  such  case 
the  growth  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  ovarian  tumour. 

Treatment. — If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal,  and  do  not  occupy 
the  pelvis,  all  that  is  generally  necessary  is  to  take  special  pains  to 
secure  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  third  stage  of  labour  and 
afterwards.  It  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  ergot  after  delivery.  If  a 
subserous  fibroid  occupies  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  foetus,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  push  it  up  out  of  the  pelvis. 
By  this  means  the  necessity  for  even  Csesarian  section  may  some- 
times be  averted.  The  attempt  may  first  be  made  with  the  patient 
m  the  knee-elbow  position,  with  the  fingers  in  the  vagina,  or,  if 
that  fads,  in  the  rectum.  If  this  also  fails,  an  anaesthetic  should 
be  administered,  and  the  attempt  repeated  with  the  patient  in  the 
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semi-prone  position.  It  is  sometimes  of  service  to  introduce  the 
half-hand  into  the  rectum.  If  reposition  fails,  de- 
livery may  be  effected  by  forceps  or  craniotomy 
according  to  circumstances.  The  latter  operation 
will  generally  be  required,  and  delivery  through 
the  flattened  space  is  usually  best  effected  by 
the  cephalotribe.  If  extraction  after  craniotomy 
is  likely  to  be  difficult,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
tumour  does  not  leave  a  space  in  the  pelvis 
measuring  as  much  as  2|  inches  in  its  smallest 
diameter,  and  at  least  4  inches  in  the  diameter 
bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles,  it  is  better  to 
resort  at  once  to  Cassarian  section.  The  results, 
however,  are  less  favourable  than  in  cases  of  con- 
tracted pelvis.  But,  besides  saving  the  child,  the 
operation  has  the  advantage  that  the  ovaries  may 
be  removed,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  from  the 
risk  of  future  pregnancies,  and  cause  shrinking  of 
the  tumour.  Or,  if  the  tumour  is  large,  the  whole 
uterus,  with  the  tumour,  may  be  removed  by  Porro's 
operation  or  panhysterectomy  (seep.  466),  the  latter 
being  the  better  if  the  tumour  involves  the  cervix. 

If  a  case  comes  under  observation  before  full 
term,  a  trial  should  be  made  whether  the  tumour 
can  be  pushed  up-  out  of  the  pelvis.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  induce  abortion  or  pre- 
mature labour,  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  delivery 
through  the  natural  passages  by  this  means.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  sac  of  an  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  which  generally  bes  behind  the 
uterus,  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour  complicat- 
ing uterine  pregnancy. 

Enucleation. — In  the  case  of  a  submucous  fibroid 
presenting  at  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  below 
the  foetus,  enucleation  of  the  fibroid  before  delivery 
may  be  the  best  treatment,  if  delivery  is  likely 
to  be  otherwise  very  difficult.    If  there  is  any 
constriction  at  the  lower  margin  of  attachment, 
forming  a  demarcation  between  the  tumour  and 
the  uterine  wall,  this  may  generally  be  effected. 
If  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  tumour  can  be  made 
Fi  159  —Thomas's  out  as  being  larger  than  its  base,  a  large  e'craseur 
'fen-ated  scoorTfor  may  be  used,  and  a  loop  of  strong  single  steel  wire 
roicKeatiDg    fib"  Tasged  oyer  the  tumour.      Otherwise  enucleation 
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must  be  commenced  from  below.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be 
incised  with  scissors  along  the  lower  margin  of  attachment,  and  the 
tumour  then  enucleated  with  the  fingers  or  with  Thomas's  serrated 
scoop  (Fig.  159).  Traction  upon  the  tumour,  by  means  of  strong 
tenaculum  forceps  fixed  into  it,  will  assist  the  operation.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  operation  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  uterine  wall  covering  the  tumour  outside. 

If  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  anterior  lip  is  likely  to  cause  much 
obstruction,  it  may  be  amputated  before  delivery  with  the  galvanic 


Fig.  160.— Labour  impeded  by  ovarian  tumour. 


ecraseur,  if  this  instrument  is  available.  A  fibroid  polypus  is  a 
much  less  formidable  complication.  It  can  easily  be  removed  with 
the  ecraseur,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  ecraseur,  with  scissors,  before 
delivery.  If  a  polypus  is  detected  only  after  delivery,  it  should 
still  be  at  once  removed,  lest  sloughing  should  occur,  and  conse- 
quent septic  absorption. 

Ovarian  Tumours. — An  ovarian  tumour  in  the  abdomen  does 
not  generally  interfere  with  labour  further  than  by  making  the 
pains  less  effective.  Delivery  by  forceps  may  be  called  for  on 
this  account.  If  an  ovarian  tumour  lies  in  the  pelvis  behind  the 
cervix,  it  is  liable  to  obstruct  delivery  like  a  fibroid  in  the  same 
position  (Fig.  160).  It  is  still  more  likely  than  a  fibroid,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  to  undergo 
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inflammatory  or  necrotic  processes  afterwards,  or  to  rupture  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Of  57  recorded  cases  collected  by  Play  fair  * 
13,  or  22-8  per  cent.,  ended  fatally. 

Treatment.— As  in  the  case  of  a  fibroid  tumour  obstructing 
the  pelvis,  the  best  treatment  is  to  push  up  the  tumour  out  of  the 
pelvis,  either  in  labour,  or  during  pregnancy  if  the  case  comes 
then  under  observation.  Induction  of  abortion  or  premature 
labour  may  be  indicated,  if  this  cannot  be  done.  If  the  tumour 
cannot  be  pushed  up,  it  should  be  punctured  through  the  vagina. 
This  should  be  done  even  if  it  is  apparently  solid,  and  even  if 
there  is  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  fibroid  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  for  tenseness  of  fluid  may  give  the  impression  of  hardness, 
especially  if  a  cyst  has  suppurated,  and  is  surrounded  with  inflam- 
matory products.  For  the  puncture  an  aspirator  may  be  used,  with 
not  too  small  a  needle,  lest  the  fluid  prove  to  be  thick  and  tenacious. 
The  vagina  should  first  be  syringed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and 
the  aspirator  needle  sterilised  by  heat.  In  the  case  of  a  multi- 
locular  cyst,  the  needle  may  have  to  be  passed  in  several  directions, 
in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  diminution.  Even  if  the 
swelling  is  originally  not  large  enough  to  be  likely  to  render  delivery 
impossible,  yet,  if  it  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  desirable  to 
puncture  it,  if  it  appears  to  contain  fluid,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  bruising  and  inflammatory  change  afterwards.  If  any  con- 
siderable swelling  remains  after  puncture,  reposition  may  be  again 
attempted  with  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumour  mainly  occupying  the  abdomen,  but 
having  a  solid  portion  in  the  pelvis,  tapping  ly  the  abdomen, 
instead  of  through  the  vagina,  might  be  indicated.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  ovariotomy  might  sometimes  be  the  best  treatment, 
if  delivery  were  likely  to  be  very  difficult. 

The  greatest  possible  diminution  of  the  tumour  having  been 
attained,  delivery  must  be  effected,  if  necessary,  by  forceps  or 
craniotomy.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  Caesarian  section.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  abdominal  incision 
had  been  made,  trial  might  be  made  first  whether  the  tumour  coidd 
be  removed  through  the  abdomen  without  opening  the  uterus. 

Hydatid  tumours  of  the  pelvis  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Britain,  but  may  possibly  form  an  obstruction  of  labour  Uke  an 
ovarian  tumour.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  could  hardly  be 
diagnosed  before  puncture,  unless  from  thb  presence  of  a  similar 
tumour  in  connection  with  the  liver,  or  in  other  parts.  The 
obstruction  caused  by  the  tumour  will  generally  be  overcome  by 
puncture. 

•  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  IX. 


VESICAL  CALCULUS. 


Congenital  abnormality  of  kidney,  in  which  the  kidney  is 
situated  centrally  in  the  lumbar  region,  has  been  recorded  as  a 
cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  and  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Prolapse  op  the  Vagina. — When  the  vagina  has  been  pro- 
lapsed before  pregnancy  or  during  pregnancy,  the  hypertrophied 
tissue,  especially  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  may  be  pushed  down  in 
front  of  the  head,  become  oedematous  from  pressure,  and  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  obstruction.  Sometimes  a  pouch  of  the  bladder, 
forming  a  cystocele,  descends  with  the  vagina.  If  this  contains 
urine,  a  tense  swelling,  causing  increased  obstruction,  may  be 
formed.  The  treatment  is  to  empty  the  bladder  by  catheter,  and 
retract  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane  with  the  fingers  as  the  head 
is  passing. 

Distended  Bladder. — Eetention  of  urine,  from  pressure  of  the 
presenting  part  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  not  uncommon  in 
labour.  The  top  of  the  bladder  rises  in  the  abdomen  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  cervix  and  upward  travelling  of  the  internal  os 
uteri.  If  the  abdomen  be  examined,  therefore,  a  distended  bladder 
is  always  easily  recognised  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  swelling  in  front 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus.  Its  effect  in  rendering  pains 
ineffective  has  already  been  considered  (see  p.  442).  In  passing  a 
catheter  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  meatus  is  often  displaced 
forward  by  swelling  and  descent  of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  the 
urethra  lengthened  by  stretching.  The  urine,  moreover,  is  con- 
tained only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  It  is  preferable, 
therefore,  to  use,  not  a  short  female  catheter,  but  an  elastic  male 
catheter.  If  the  catheter  is  arrested  at  the  point  where  the  head 
rests  against  the  pubes,  the  head  should  be  pushed  up  in  an  interval 
between  pains,  and  the  tip  of  the  catheter  guided  forward  by  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  so  as  to  pass  the  head. 

Vesical  Calculus. — Calculus  is  very  rare  in  women,  and  still 
rarer  as  a  complication  of  labour.  Cases  have,  however,  been 
recorded  in  which  a  calculus  has  become  impacted  between  the 
descending  head  and  the  pubes,  or  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  labour.  The  diagnosis,  if 
any  doubt  existed,  would  be  at  once  decided  by  the  use  of  the 
bladder  sound. 

Treatment.— The  calculus  should,  if  possible,  be  pushed  out  of 
the  way  above  the  pubes.  The  elevation  of  the  bladder  in  labour 
will  generally  facilitate  this.  If  it  does  not  otherwise  succeed,  the 
attempt  should  be  repeated  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  head 
being  pushed  backward.  If  the  calculus  is  firmly  impacted  and 
cannot  be  pushed  up,  it  may  be  extracted  after  rapid  dilatation  of 
|he  urethra,  if  small.    If  it  is  large,  vaginal  lithotomy  may  be 
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performed,  if  necessary,  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  sutures  when  delivery  is  completed. 

Vaginal  Enterocele. — Prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall, 
independent  of  pregnancy,  is  often  accompanied  by  rectocele. 
Much  more  rarely  some  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  omentum,  or 
some  part  of  the  large  intestine,  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  descends 
into  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  which  is  always  drawn  clown  into  the 
swelling  (Fig.  161).  Thus  a  kind  of  vaginal  hernia  is  formed.  In 
rare  cases,  such  an  enterocele  may  be  pushed  down  in  front  of  the 
head  in  labour,  and  its  return  prevented  by  the  pressure.  Such 

a  swelling  will  be  reson- 
ant, with  gurgling  on 
pressure.  The  diagnosis 
will  be  made  certain  by 
combined  vaginal  and 
rectal  examination.  The 
treatment  is  to  return  the 
hernia  by  pressure,  with 
the  aid,  if  necessary,  of 
the  knee-elbow  position, 
the  head  being  pushed 
backward.  If  this  does 
not  succeed,  the  attempt 
may  be  made  with  the 
aid  of  chloroform,  the 
patient  being  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.    This  also 

Fig.  l6l.-Prolapse  of  posterior  vaginal  wall         failing,  delivery  may  be 
with  enterocele.  hastened  with  forceps. 

Thrombus  of  the 
Vagina  and  Vulva. — Thrombus  of  the  vagina  or  vulva  arises 
from  rupture  of  veins.  It  rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy,  unless  from 
the  effect  of  violence,  more  frequently  in  actual  labour.  The  causes 
are,  first  the  vascular  distension  of  pregnancy,  next  the  obstacle  to 
venous  return  from  pressure  of  the  presenting  part,  and  finally 
the  increased  venous  pressure  due  to  the  bearing-down  efforts.  In 
other  cases  the  lesion  of  the  vessels  may  be  caused  by  the  advance 
of  the  presenting  part,  more  rarely  by  some  operative  interference. 
In  some  cases  a  tense  swelling  is  produced  large  and  hard  enough 
to  form  an  obstacle  to  delivery.  In  others  the  swelling  is  com- 
paratively small,  or  only  becomes  manifest  after  delivery.  The 
surface  may  rupture  from  tension  or  be  lacerated  in  delivery,  and 
then  profuse  haemorrhage  may  occur,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prove  fatal.    Afterwards  there  is  danger  of  septicaemia  from  break- 
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ing  down  of  the  effused  clot,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
Most  frequently  the  effusion  commences  close  to  the  vaginal  outlet 
on  one  side,  and  extends  thence  up  the  vagina,  and  outwards 
towards  the  labium.  Occasionally  the  blood  has  extended  to  a 
much  greater  distance,  as  to  the  iliac  fossa  or  beneath  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Generally  the  swelling  increases  rapidly  and  is  accompanied  by 
acute  tearing  pain  in  the  part  affected,  and  extending  to  the  thigh. 
Marked  symptoms  of  anaemia  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  If 
tbe  lesion  is  caused  by  the  head  itself,  the  effusion  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  pressure,  and  only  increases  more  gradually  after  delivery 
is  completed.  The  swelling  is  tense  but  fluctuating,  while  the  blood 
remains  fluid,  the  surface  dark  blue  and  translucent.  As  clot  forms 
the  swelling  becomes  harder.  The  vagina  may  be  so  much  narrowed 
as  to  impede  the  escape  of  the  lochia.  The  surface  may  give  way 
only  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  and  then  there  is  danger  of 
recurrent  haemorrhage.  The  suppuration  which  follows  rupture  or 
artificial  opening  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  tissue  round,  or  burrowing 
abscesses,  as  well  as  to  septicaemia.  In  favourable  cases  resolution 
occurs  without  rupture. 

Thrombus  of  vagina  or  vulva  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in 
2,000  or  3,000  deliveries.  As  a  cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  it  is 
very  much  more  rare  even  than  this.  When  the  effusion  is  exten- 
sive, the  prognosis  is  a  rather  serious  one.  In  67  cases  collected 
by  Winckel*  there  were  6  deaths,  or  8-9  per  cent.,  and  other 
authorities  have  given  a  much  more  unfavourable  estimate  than  this. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  howe\er,  the  results  may  be  better. 
Still  more  rare  instances  have  been  recorded  of  thrombus  affecting, 
not  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  or  vulva,  but  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  cervix. 

Treatment. — If  the  commencing  formation  of  a  thrombus  in 
labour,  is  detected  early,  the  fcetus  should  be  extracted  with  forceps 
as  quickly  as  possible,  since  the  relief  of  venous  obstruction  is  the 
best  means  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If  the  swelling  is  so  large  as  to 
prevent  delivery,  it  must  be  first  incised.  The  bleeding  may  be 
stopped  by  pressure  with  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  or  subsulphate  of  iron  and  tucked  into  the  opening,  or 
by  drawing  the  head  quickly  down  upon  the  opening.  Bleeding 
after  delivery  must  be  stopped  in  the  same  way  by  pressure  with 
cotton  soaked  in  a  styptic.  If  the  opening  is  within  the  vagina, 
pressure  by  a  hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water  may  be 
added.    This  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  for  the  vagina  to 

*  Pathologic  und  Therapie  des  Wochenbettes. 
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be  syringed,  and  will  not  have  to  be  continued  more  than  about 
twelve  hours.  Dangerous  bleeding  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
pressure  with  the  fiuger  alone,  while  the  cotton  soaked  in  iron 
solution  is  being  prepared.  Recurrent  bleeding  is  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way. 

If  the  delivery  is  over,  and  the  thrombus  is  not  ruptured,  it 
should  be  left  unopened  if  possible.  If  it  is  found  to  be  increasing 
in  size,  and  is  within  the  vagina,  pressure  may  be  made  upon  it  for 
a  time  by  the  hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water.  The 
thrombus  should  only  be  opened  if  the  surface  is  becoming  sloughy, 
if  there  are  signs  of  suppuration  in  it,  or  general  signs  of  septic 
absorption  attributed  to  its  presence,  or  again  if  the  swelling  is  so 
enormous  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  absorption.  Even  a  delay  of 
a  few  days  in  opening  is  an  advantage,  for  there  is  then  less  risk  of 
recurrent  haemorrhage.  If  an  opening  is  made,  it  should  be  fairly 
free,  and  at  a  prominent  yet  dependent  part,  generally  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  labium  majus.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  detach 
clots  from  within,  for  fear  of  setting  up  fresh  bleeding.  If  the 
thrombus  has  ruptured  or  been  opened,  the  aperture  should  be 
frequently  syringed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  iodoform  may 
be  dusted  into  it.  Any  sloughy  and  loose  bits  of  tissue  should  be 
removed. 

(Edema  op  the  Vulva.  —  In  some  cases,  especially  when 
albuminuria  exists,  oedema  of  the  vulva  may  be  so  great  as  to  form 
some  hindrance  to  the  exit  of  the  foetus,  and  to  cause  a  risk  of 
injury  to  the  oedematous  tissue  through  pressure.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  desirable,  before  the  final  stage  of  labour  is  reached,  to  let  out 
the  serum  by  making  numerous  punctures  in  the  oedematous 
tissue. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


LABOUR  OBSTRUCTED  BY  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  OVUM.  • 
Shoulder,  Arm,  and  Transverse  Presentations. 

Although  the  term  "  transverse  presentation  "  or  "  crossbirth"  is 
frequently  used,  it  is  very  rare  for  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  to  lie 
transversely  in  the  uterus,  either  in  pregnancy  or  at  the  onset  of 
labour.    Almost  the  only  case  in  which  the  foetus  actually  lies 
transversely  is  that  in  which  the  abdomen  is  so  contracted  from 
above  downwards  in  consequence  of  spinal  deformity  that  there  is 
more  room  for  the  axis  of  the  foetus  in  a  transverse  than  in  its  usual 
position.    The  shape  of  the  uterus  then  accommodates  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  cases  often  called  "transverse  presenta- 
tions," the  axis  of  the  foetus  for  the  most  part  really  lies  obliquely  in 
the  first  instance,  the  head  lower  than  the  breech.    The  head  is 
then  displaced  to  one  side  of  the  brim  instead  of  descending  into  it, 
and  the  shoulder  becomes  usually  at  first  the  presenting  part.  As 
the  shoulder  is  pressed  more  deeply  into  the  brim,  the  head  is 
deflected  more  and  more  upwards,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  child 
becomes  more  nearly  transverse  than  at  first.    After  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes  the  arm  frequently  is  prolapsed,  and  so  becomes  the 
presenting  part  (Fig.  162,  p.  478),  but  the  mechanism  is  not  essen- 
tially different,  whether  the  shoulder  or  arm  present.    More  rarely 
other  parts  of  the  foetus  present,  such  as  the  back,  or  the  abdomen, 
the  foetus  in  the  latter  case  being  in  a  position  of  excessive  extension 
or  opisthotonos,  instead  of  the  usual  position  of  flexion.    These  pre- 
sentations occur  chieiiy  with  a  premature  or  macerated  foetus,  which 
is  apt  to  become  doubled  up  in  various  positions.    They  have  a 
tendency  to  become  converted  into  shoulder  presentations.    In  rare 
cases  the  so-called  compound  presentations  occur,  such  as  hands  and 
feet  together,  or  feet  with  head.    In  these  cases  the  axis  of  the  foetus 
may  have  considerable  obliquity  or  be  nearly  transverse,  or  it  may 
be  much  doubled  upon  itself.    The  presentation  of  feet  with  head 
implies  that  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs  instead  of  being 
flexed  as  usual. 
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In  all  these  presentations  the  fetus  is  moulded  into  such  a  shape 
that  it  forms  a  wedge  with  the  base  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of 
the  base  being  as  a  rule  so  large  that  it  cannot  possibly  pass 
through  the  pelvis.  In  the  case  of  shoulder  or  arm  presentation 
the  base  of  the  wedge  is  formed  by  the  diameter  of  the  head  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  thorax.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  delivery  is 
impossible,  except  by  artificial  means. 

Frequency.  —  The  frequency  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presen- 
tation m  its  different  varieties  has  been  estimated  at  from  1  in  130 


Fig.  162.— Arm-presentation  in  the  dorso-anterior  position. 

to  1  in  250  cases.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  1  in  354 
in  49,588  births. 

Causation. — All  abnormal,  and  especially  oblique  and  trans- 
verse, positions  of  the  foetus  are  relatively  common  in  pregnancy 
before  full  term,  and  tend  to  become  rectified  by  the  mutual  adap- 
tation of  the  uterus  and  the  foetus,  as  previously  described  (see 
p.  100).  Immaturity  of  the  foetus  is  therefore  an  important  cause 
of  shoulder  presentations.  Another  is  death  or  maceration  of  the 
foetus,  for  then  the  tonicity  by  which  it  maintains  its  axis,  and  the 
muscular  movements  by  which  adaptations  are  aided,  both  fail.  In 
the  development  of  shoulder  presentations  out  of  a  slightly  oblique 
position  of  the  long  axis,  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim,  especially 
contraction   of  the  conjugate  diameter,  plays  an  important  part. 
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For  if  the  fcetal  head  is  unable  easily  to  enter  the  brim,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  deflected  to  one  side  toward  the  iliac  fossa.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  lie  deeply  in  the  pelvis  before  the  onset  of  labour, 
its  displacement  is  unlikely.  Thus  women  who  have  a  contracted 
pelvis  are  liable  to  have  shoulder  presentations  recurring  in  succes- 
sive labours.  In  conjunction  with  pelvic  contraction  sufficient  to 
keep  the  head  above  the  brim,  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  an  im- 
portant cause.  The  uterine  force  being  oblique  tends  to  push  the 
head  toward  the  opposite  iliac  fossa.  Thus  the  head  lies  more 
frequently  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  this  fact  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fundus  uteri  being  generally  oblique  towards  the  right. 

Other  causes  are  those  which  act  by  interfering  with  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  foetus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  through  uterine 
contractions.  These  are  laxity  or  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle, 
excess  of  liquor  amnii,  twin  pregnancy,  and  want  of  space  in  the 
abdomen  due  to  spinal  deformity.  Laxity  of  the  uterine  muscle  may 
be  one  reason  for  shoulder  presentation  being  relatively  common  in 
multipara?.  Other  reasons  are  that  the  uterus  is  more  often  oblique 
or  anteverted,  from  diminished  tone  of  abdominal  walls,  and  that 
the  head  does  not  generally  lie  so  low  in  the  pelvis  before  labour, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  When  liquor  amnii  is 
excessive,  the  uterine  action  has  little  effect  in  producing  adaptation 
during  pregnancy.  If  the  fluid  escapes  gradually  on  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  rectification  may  then  be  effected.  If  it  escapes 
suddenly,  the  foetus  may  become  fixed  in  any  abnormal  position. 
In  twin  pregnancy,  not  only  is  the  force  of  adaptation  almost 
abolished,  but  one  foetus  may  displace  the  other  by  pressure.  In 
placenta  pravia  also  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  shoulder  presen- 
tation, when  the  mass  of  the  placenta  prevents  the  head  from  resting 
so  low  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Varieties. — Shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  are  divided 
into  two  main  varieties :  dorso-anterior,  in  which  the  back  of  the  child 
is  directed  forward  (see  Fig.  162,  p.  478),  and  abdomino-anterior, 
m  which  the  abdomen  is  directed  forward  (see  Fig.  163,  p.  480). 
Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  according  as  the 
head  lies  in  the  right  or  the  left  iliac  fossa.  In  most  cases  the  back  is 
not  directed  precisely  backward  or  forward,  but  somewhat  obliquely 
as  in  the  cranial  positions  out  of  which  the  shoulder  presentations 
are  developed.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  varieties  of  shoulder 
presentation  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  different  positions  of 
the  vertex.  Thus  dorso-anterior  positions  are  about  twice  as  frequent 
as  abdomino-anterior.  The  uterus  being  usually  rotated  somewhat 
to  the  right,  the  transverse  or  broadest  diameter  of  the  shoulders 
generally  lies  nearly  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
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rather  than  exactly  transversely.  Hence  the  head  generally  lies 
somewhat  more  forward  in  the  iliac  fossa  if  it  goes  toward  the  left 
side  than  if  it  goes  toward  the  right,  being  displaced  laterally  in 
reference  to  the  shoulders.  Prolapse  of  the  funis  is  relatively 
common,  the  umbilicus  being  brought  lower  than  normal,  and  the 
os  not  so  well  filled  as  by  the  head. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  labour,  the  presenting  part 
lies  higher  than  usual,  and  may  on  that  account  be  difficult  to  reach 


Fig.  163. — Arm-presentation  in  the  aMoniino-anterior  position. 

or  to  make  out ;  the  bag  of  membranes  forms  a  longer  and  less  wide 
prominence  than  usual  ;  and  the  labour  often  comes  on  slowly  and 
insidiously,  the  os  having  less  stimidus  from  pressure.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  pains  may  even  appear  to  subside. 
This  sometimes  has  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  accoucheur  is 
not  sent  for  betimes. 

Transverse  or  oblique  positions  of  the  foetus  can  always  be  easily 
made  out  on  abdominal  palpation,  provided  that  the  uterus  is  lax 
and  the  abdominal  walls  not  excessively  thick  from  fat  ;  and  fre- 
quently the  position  can  be  easily  changed  by  external  pressure 
only.  Instead  of  one  broad  firm  portion  of  the  foetus— the  breech, 
being  felt  toward  the  fundus,  two  firm  portions— the  breech  and  the 
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head,  are  felt,  and  these  are  displaced  towards  opposite  sides.  The 
head  generally  lies  in  one  or  other  iliac  fossa.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  ont  on  vaginal 
examination,  or  in  which  shoulder  presentation  is  suspected,  a  care- 
ful abdominal  examination  should  be  made.  If  the  membranes 
have  been  ruptured  for  some  time,  and  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly 
round  the  foetus,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  head  distinctly 
through  the  hard  uterine  wall,  especially  if  it  lies  rather  backward. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  in 
shoulder  presentation,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  position  may  be 
rectified  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
this  rectification  may  be  carried  out  before  the  uterus  has  become 
closely  contracted  round  the  child,  and  version  thus  rendered  diffi- 
cult. If,  therefore,  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  out  with  com- 
plete certainty  by  one  or  two  fingers,  the  half  hand  or  whole  hand 
should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  so  as  to  reach  high  in  the 
pelvis  and  settle  any  doubt.  The  examination  should  be  made  only 
in  the  absence  of  a  pain  and  when  the  membranes  are  quite  lax, 
lest  these  should  be  ruptured  prematurely.  If  pains  are  frequent 
and  vigorous,  it  is  well  to  administer  chloroform  for  the  purpose. 
Otherwise  the  reflex  stimulus  caused  by  the  hand  may  excite  a 
violent  pain,  which  ruptures  the  membranes. 

The  shoulder  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  except  the 
breech,  a  mistake  which  I  have  known  to  be  made  with  disastrous 
results.  The  distinctive  points  about  the  shoulder  are  the  borders  of 
the  axilla,  and  especially  the  ribs  below  it,  which  are  quite  charac- 
teristic. The  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle  will  also  be  felt 
On  the  other  hand,  the  breech  is  positively  diagnosed  by  the  sacral 
spines  and  the  anus.  The  direction  of  the  axilla  will  give  that  of 
the  body,  and  the  head  will  therefore  lie  in  the  opposite  direction, 
indeed  it  can  often  be  reached  by  the  examining  hand.  The  positions 
oi  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula  will  show  whether  the  back 
is  directed  forward  or  backward. 

The  elbow  is  distinguished  from  the  knee  by  its  being  less  broad, 
and  having  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon.  As  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  quite  easy,  it  is  weU,  if  the  slightest  doubt  exists, 
and  the  membranes  are  already  ruptured,  to  bring  down  the  hand 
or  . foot,  whlch  can  quite  readily  be  distinguished.  The  measure  is 
entirely  free  from  any  disadvantage  in  both  cases. 

The  hand  is  distinguished  from  the  foot  by  the  length  and  mobility 
ot  the  f,ngers  which  often  grasp  the  examining  finger,  and'  still 
more  by  the  thumb  separated  from  the  fingers,  and  the  absence  of 

Sc  foTmT  °f      h6eL    Tbe  m°St  teristic  points  abou 

the  foot  are  the  projection  of  the  heel  and  the  malleoli  of  the  ankle 

G. 
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To  distinguish  whether  right  hand  or  left  is  presenting,  place  the 
fingers  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  hand  as  in  shaking  hands.  If 
then  the  thumb  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as  the  thumb  of  the 
examining  hand,  as  it  would  be  in  shaking  hands,  the  hand  is  the 
same,  right  or  left,  as  the  examining  hand.  The  position  of  the 
foetus  may  also  be  determined  from  that  of  the  arm  when  prolapsed 
in  the  vagina,  in  the  following  way.  Draw  the  arm  gently  down- 
ward, and  hold  it  in  a  position  of  moderate  (not  excessive)  supina- 
tion. The  palm  of  the  hand  will  then  look  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  the  thumb  towards  the  head.  Any  one  may  readily  test  the 
applicability  of  this  rule  by  stretching  out  his  own  hand  in  a  position 
of  supination. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  stage  at  which 
the  malposition  is  detected  and  the  skill  of  the  treatment.  Churchill 
estimated  the  mortality  of  the  mothers  as  being  as  high  as  1  in  9, 
and  that  of  the  children  as  1  in  2.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  in  49,588  births,  there  were  140  shoulder  or  transverse 
presentations,  and  among  these  three  deaths,  two  from  septicaemia, 
one  from  rupture  of  the  uterus  before  assistance  arrived.  70  per 
cent,  of  tbe  children  were  stillborn,  including  the  premature 
children. 

Natural  terminations.— Although,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  impossible  for  delivery  to  take  place  by  the  natural  forces,  yet 
to  this  rule  there  are  the  following  exceptions. 

Spontaneous  rectification. — A  change  by  which  the  oblique  position 
of  the  foetus  is  converted  into  a  normal  one,  with  the  head  present- 
ing, is  common  during  pregnancy,  and  may  occur  even  during 
labour.  As  a  general  rule,  but  not  invariably,  it  is  necessary  for  its 
occurrence  that  the  membranes  shoidd  remain  unbroken.  The  force 
which  brings  the  head  toward  the  uterine  axis  is  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres.  It  has  already  been 
explained  that  the  uterus,  in  contracting,  no  longer  acts  like  a  shape- 
less bag  ;  but  tends  to  assume  its  own  pear-shaped  form ;  and  the 
relatively  great  strength  of  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  normally  the  foetal  axis  is  lengthened,  not 
shortened,  during  the  pains  (see  page  166).  Spontaneous  rectifica- 
tion is  promoted  if  the  patient  lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
toward  which  the  breech  is  deflected.  For  then  the  breech  gravitates 
towards  the  middle  line  ;  and  therefore  tends  to  bring  the  opposite 
foetal  pole— the  head,  also  towards  the  middle  line.  Kectification  is 
more  likely  to  happen  with  a  living  child,  for  then  the  foetal  axis 
has  greater  tonicity,  and  also  the  movements  of  the  child  themselves 
promote  adaptation.  The  relative  frequency  of  spontaneous  rectifi- 
cation cannot  be  estimated,  for  it  may  often  have  occurred  m  the 
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first  stage  of  labour,  before  an  examination  is  made.  In  the  Guy's 
Charity,  out  of  77  cases  of  shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  in 
the  twelve  years,  1863—1875,  spontaneous  rectification  occurred 
in  two,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  prolapse  of  the  arm, 
the  head  coming  down  by  the  side  of  the  arm,  and  the  child  being 
expelled  without  assistance. 

Spontaneous  version.  —In  spontaneous  version  the  long  axis  of  the 
foetus  is  not  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  uterine  axis  by  the 
shortest  way,  but  is  changed  into  a  nearly  reversed  position.  The 
breech  is  brought  down  towards  the  mother's  pelvis,  the  shoulder 
recedes  m  the  direction  of  the  head.  Eventually  the  head  ascends 
towards  the  fundus,  the  breech  becomes  the  presenting  part,  and  the 
case  m  terminated  like  one  of  pelvic  presentation.  Unlike  spontaneous 
rectification,  spontaneous  version  generally  occurs  after  the  rupture 

01  the  membranes.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  implies  that  the  shoulder 
has  not  descended  very  low  into  the  pelvis,  and  that  the  uterus  has 
not  dosed  so  tightly  round  the  child  as  to  prevent  its  having  a  fair 
mobility.  In  some  recorded  cases,  however,  it  has  occurred  several 
Hours  after  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

Spontaneous  version  is  not  so  easily  explained  as  spontaneous 
rectification,  for  the  usual  forces  of  adaptation  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce  the  latter  change  only.  For  its  production  a  vigorous  but 
unequal  contraction  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  the  essential.  The 
pressure  of  the  breech  stimulates  that  part  of  the  uterus  which 
covers  it,  especially  the  longitudinal  fibres,  to  contract  powerfully. 
The  breech  is  thus  forced  down  towards  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  same 

2  ^fTr  ri^  °f  the  part  0f  the  uterus  covering  the 
head  al  ows  the  head  to  rise,  and  the  presenting  shoulder  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  head.    As  soon  as  the  head  has  once  risen 

"comM^.f  breeCh'  ^  ^  WS  °f  ^ptatTn  wS 
end  to  complete  the  version,  to  bring  the  axis  of  the  foetus  into 
coincidence  with  that  of  the  uterus,  and  to  make  the  breech  he 
presenting  part.    It  is  clear  that,  for  the  descent  of  the  breech to 

rreeTto^  itv6  Kad'  ^  mUSt  W 

X  IS   ^nCe  J?  "  rule  sP°*ta*eous  version  takes  place 

with  a  living  child  only.    It  is  possible  also  that  the  movements  of 
he  legs  may  have  something  to  do  in  evoking  the  powerfXnequa 

contraction  which  causes  descent  of  the  breech    By  sol  a^S 

:n?XeZ:Tl  spraneous  rectmcation  is  ™ 

Spontaneous  evolution.-In  spontaneous  evolution  the  head  remain, 
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fixed  iu  its  original  position  without  elevation,  and  a  rotation  of 
the  fcetus  takes  place  about  the  point  where  the  neck  is  jammed 
against  the  pubes,  aided  by  a  doubling  up  of  the  body.  The  pre- 
senting arm  with  the  shoulder  is  first  driven  deeply  into  the  pelvis. 
Then  more  and  more  of  the  thorax  is  driven  down  beside  and  below 
the  shoulder,  the  body  becoming  doubled  upon  itself.  Some  rota- 
tion of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  doubled  fcetus  into  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  pelvis  occurs  at  this  time  (Fig.  164),  the 
prolapsed  arm  coming  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  breech  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  head  remaining  above  the  symphysis 


pubis.  The  side  presents  first  at  the  vidva  behind  the  prolapsed 
arm,  then,  the  shoulder  remaining  fixed,  the  breech  is  forced  lower 
and  lower  until  it  is  expelled,  followed  by  the  legs  (Fig.  165,  p.  485). 
Then  comes  the  thorax  witli  prolapsed  arm,  and  finally  the  head, 
with  the  upper  arm  generally  lying  behind  it  (Fig.  166,  p.  486). 
For  spontaneous  evolution  to  be  possible  the  child  must  be  prema- 
ture, or  moderately  small  relatively  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  pains 
vigorous.  While  spontaneous  version  generally  requires  the  child 
to°be  alive,  in  spontaneous  evolution  it  is  almost  invariably  dead, 
first  because  the  doubling  up  of  the  body  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  loss  of  tonicity  which  foUows  its  death,  and  secondly  because 
the  child  could  hardly  survive  in  such  a  position  the  enormous 
pressure  required  to  cause  the  doubling  up  and  expulsion.    Out  of 
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77  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  spoil taneous  evolution  occurred 
in  6.  Three  of  the  children  were  premature,  two  were  twin 
children,  and  one  was  decomposed.  In  two  other  cases  spontaneous 
evolution  appeared  to  have  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
artificial  extraction.  The  eight  children  were  all  stillborn.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  evolution  might  eventually  occur  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  if  version  were  not  performed. 

Spontaneous  expulsion,  or  evolutio  corpore  conduplicato. — This  is  a 
much  rarer  event  than  the  ordinary  spontaneous  evolution,  and  re- 
quires a  still  greater  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  proportion  to  the  size 


Fig.  165.—  Further  progress  of  spontaneous  evolution. 


of  the  foetus.  The  capacity  is,  however,  required  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  hence  a  contracted  conjugate  diameter  is  not  necessarily 
an  absolute  obstacle.  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  spon- 
taneous evolution  up  to  the  stage  at  which  the  doubled  side  has 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  is  doubled  back  upon  the 
abdomen  (Fig.  164,  p.  484).  Then,  instead  of  remaining  above 
the  brim,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  two  pass  together  (Fig.  167,  p.  487).  The  presenting 
shoulder  emerges  first,  following  the  arm,  then  head  and  abdomen 
together,  the  head  in  advance  of  the  breech,  and  finally  the  legs. 
This  kind  of  evolution  is  promoted  by  traction  upon  the  arm,  the 
presenting  shoulder  here  coming  in  advance.  It  occurs  only  with  a 
dead  foetus,  and  generally  one  either  premature  or  macerated  No 
instance  of  it  occurred  in  23,811  births  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
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Charity.  In  the  case  of  abortions,  before  the  child  is  viable,  it  is 
not  so  uncommon. 

Termination  of  neglected  cases.— After  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquor  amnii  soon  drains  away,  the 
presenting  part  not  filling  up  the  os  closely.  The  uterus  then  con- 
tracts closely  around  the  foetus.  Pains  continuing,  provided  that 
the  case  is  not  terminated  in  any  of  the  ways  already  described 
retraction  of  the  contractile  portions  of  the  uterus  occurs  (see  p.  439) 


Fig.  166. — Termination  of  spontaneous  evolution. 


associated  with  great  stretching  of  the  cervix  and  lower  distensible 
zone  of  the  uterine  body.  This  is  apt  to  lead  to  rupture  in  the 
thinner  portions  of  the  uterus,  or  in  the  vagina.  If  rupture  does 
not  occur,  the  uterus  eventually  passes  into  the  state  of  continuous 
action,  and  the  other  grave  symptoms  of  obstructed  labour  super- 
vene (see  p.  438).  The  patient  eventually  sinks  from  exhaustion, 
or,  if  the  uterus  is  inactive,  from  peritonitis  and  septic  absorption 
after  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

Treatment. — Version. — Treatment  consists  in  rectification  of 
the  position  of  the  foetus  by  version,  so  as  to  bring  either  the 
head  or  the  pelvis  to  present,    This  will  be  described  in  full  in 
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Chapter  XXXIV.  The  version  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mode 
which  implies  the  least  possible  interference  ;  if  possible,  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  by  external  manipulation  only ;  other- 
wise by  bipolar  version  ;  if  this  also  fails,  as  will  generally  be  the 


Fig.  167.— Spontaneous  expulsion.    (After  Kleinwaehter.) 


case  when  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  some  time,  by  the 
ordinary  internal  version. 

Decapitation, — It  is  only  in  very  rare  and  long-neglected  cases 
that  version  will  fail,  in  moderately  skilful  hands,  if  chloroform  be 
given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  and  if  the  small  blunt  hook  or 
noose  be  employed,  if  required,  to  make  traction  upon  the  knee  or 
foot  (see  Chapter  XXXIV.).  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  knee  or  foot  could  not  be  reached.  But  it  does  some- 
times happen,  when  the  uterus  is  very  firmly  contracted  around  the 
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^'^'^l^*™'  When  the  lic*uor  amnii  has  scaped  for  several 
clays,  that  the  foetus  cannot  be  got  to  revolve  by  any  safe  degree  of 
trachon  upon  the  leg.  It  may  even  happen,  with  a  decomposed 
loetus,  that  the  leg  may  separate,  and  come  away.  By  far  the 
best  resource,  if  the  neck  can  be  reached,  is  then  decapitation. 


Fig.  168. — Decapitating 
hook,  with  serrated 
edge. 


Fig.  169. — Decapitation. 


Also,  if  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  child  is  dead,  decapitation 
may  be  performed  in  preference  to  exerting  great  force  in  attempt- 
ing to  effect  version,  lest  rupture  of  the  uterus  should  residt.  More 
especially,  if  the  shoulder  is  driven  down  low  in  the  vagina,  the  arm 
protruding  externally,  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  version,  for  the 
child  is  then  certain  to  be  dead,  and  version  would  be  dangerous. 
The  best  instrument  to  decapitate  with  is  a  semicircular  hook, 
with  a  saw  edge  (Fig.  168).    Other  modes  of  operating  have  been 
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recommended,  such  as  cutting  upwards  with,  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
or  the  use  of  a  sharp  hook,  semi-circular  or  sickle-shaped.  Scissors 
are  apt  to  wound  the  soft  parts,  or  oj>erator's  fingers,  and  the  opera- 
tion with  them  is  tedious  and  difficult.  A  sharp  hook  is  apt  to 
become  blunted  against  the  vertebrse,  and  then  fail  to  divide  the 
spinal  column.  With  a  saw-edged  hook  delivery  can  always  be 
effected  in  a  few  minutes,  if  the  hook  is  once  placed  over  the  neck. 
Another  method,  recommended  by  some  authorities,  is  to  use  a 
strong  wire  ecraseur  for  the  amputation.  The  difficulty,  however, 
of  getting  the  wire-loop  round  the  neck  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  getting  the  saw-edged  hook  into  position. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  decapita- 
tions : — Bring  the  shoulder  as  low  as  possible  by  traction  upon  the 
prolapsed  arm.  The  neck  can  then  generally  be  reached  by  the  left 
hand  passed  into  the  vagina.  Carry  the  decapitator,  protected  by 
the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  up  in  front  of  the  neck,  passing  it 
along  the  arm,  the  point  directed  toward  the  head,  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  neck.  Then  turn  its  point  backward,  and  pass  it  over 
the  neck ;  make  quite  certain  that  it  is  in  right  position  by  feeling  the 
point  behind  the  neck  (Fig.  169,  p.  488).  Now  draw  the  decapitator 
firmly  downward,  at  the  same  time  that  its  handle  is  swayed  back- 
ward and  forward  as  widely  as  the  vaginal  outlet  will  allow.  In 
this  way  the  neck  is  quickly  cut  through.  As  soon  as  the  vertebra 
are  divided,  note  from  time  to  time  with  the  fingers  the  direction 
the  plane  of  section  is  taking,  and  see  that  it  does  not  slope  too 
much  backward  into  the  shoulder,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  head. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  incline  the  handle  of  the  decapitator  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  the  head,  if  this  lies  very  high  up.  Take 
care  that  the  last  piece  of  tissue  is  not  divided  too  suddenly,  lest 
the  decapitator  injure  the  maternal  soft  parts  in  its  sudden  release. 

The  reason  why  the  point  of  the  decapitator  should  be  turned 
backward  is  to  avoid  injury  to  the  bladder.  Owing  to  the  direction 
of  the  vulval  outlet,  the  handle  must  be  inclined  forward.  There  is 
therefore  less  risk  of  injuring  the  rectum  by  cutting  downward  and 
forward  than  there  would  be  of  injuring  the  bladder,  if  the  point 
were  turned  toward  the  pubes. 

By  decapitation,  the  obstructing  wedge  is  broken  up,  and  the 
body  of  the  foetus  is  easily  withdrawn  by  traction  upon  the  pro- 
lapsed arm.  It  remains  only  to  deal  with  the  head.  If  the  uterus 
then  contracts  strongly,  the  head  may  be  delivered  spontaneously. 
The  uterus,  however,  acts  at  a  disadvantage  upon  so  small  a  body, 
and  wiU  probably  be  in  a  state  of  continuous  action  from  protracted 
labour  ;  otherwise  decapitation  would  not  have  been  necessary.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  deliver  the  head  artificially.    If  as 
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is  usually  the  case,  there  are  no  projecting  vertebra  at  the  stump  of 
the  neck,  the  best  way  is  to  hook  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
thumb  m  the  mouth  and  the  fingers  over  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
bring  the  head  down  in  face  presentation.  If  there  is  much  resist- 
ance to  its  passage,  a  small  blunt  hook  or  crochet  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  finger.  If  however  there  is  a  sharp  or  rough  projection 
of  vertebrae  at  the  neck,  this  would  be  turned  sideways,  and 
might  cause  injury  to  the  cervix  or  vagina,  if  the  head  were  brought 
down  in  face  presentation.  It  is  then  better,  if  possible,  to  seize 
the  stump  of  the  neck  with  craniotomy  forceps  of  a  simple  form 
and  bring  the  head  down  like  an  aftercoming  head.  Forceps  may 
also  be  employed  for  extraction.  In  the  case  of  pelvic  contraction 
it  may  be  necessary  to  perforate  the  head,  while  counter-pressure  is 
made  by  an  assistant  over  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  extract  it  with 
the  cephalotribe  or  by  other  means  (see  Chapter  XXXV.). 

Embryotomy. — Version  having  been  found  impossible,  the  only 
case  in  which  the  neck  cannot  be  reached  for  decapitation  is  that  in 
which  there  is  already  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  evolution,  the 
shoulder  and  side  descending  very  low  into  the  pelvis  and  filling  it 
up,  while  the  neck  remains  high  up  (Fig.  164,  p.  484).  In  this 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  assist  evolution,  either  by  hooking  the 
fingers  over  the  breech,  if  evolution  has  proceeded  far  enough  for 
this  to  be  possible,  or,  if  not,  by  first  hooking  a  small  blunt  hook 
or  crochet  into  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  and  drawing  these  down  in 
succession.  No  space  is  to  be  gained  by  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  thorax,  and  but  little  in  general  by  the  evacuation  of  those  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  of  little  use,  therefore,  to  perforate  the  thorax ;  but 
the  abdomen  may  be  perforated  with  advantage,  if  delivery  is  found 
difficult,  especially  if  it  has  become  at  all  distended  after  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  the  foetus.  If  the  evolution  could  not  be  otherwise 
completed,  the  spinal  column  might  be  divided  with  strong  scissors. 

The  same  operation  of  dividing  the  spinal  column,  or  spondylotomy, 
has  been  recommended  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Simpson,  as  an  alternative  to 
decajntation.  It  is  stated  that  version  is  thereby  rendered  prac- 
ticable. The  operation  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  easy  as  decapita- 
tion  performed  in  the  method  above  described,  nor  is  the  subsequent 
delivery  so  easy  as  that  after  decapitation. 

Presentation  of  Hand  or  Arm  with  Head. — The  presenta- 
tion of  either  hand  or  arm  with  head,  or  the  prolapse  of  either  by 
the  side  of  the  head,  like  the  descent  of  the  knee  or  foot  in  pelvic 
presentation,  implies  a  departure  from  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
foetus.  They  are,  therefore,  promoted  by  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
which  destroys  the  tonicity  of  muscle  by  which  it  maintains  its 
usual  attitude,  and  also  by  its  immaturity.     Other  causes  are  excess 
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of  liquor  amnii  ;  smallness  of  the  head  in  reference  to  the  pelvis, 
allowing  room  for  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  head ;  and  irregularity 
of  the  pelvis,  especially  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  which 
prevents  the  head  from  accurately  fitting  into  and  filling  up  the 
pelvic  brim.  The  hand  may  either  be  felt  at  the  side  of  the  head 
before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  it  may  be  swept  down  in  the 
sudden  escape  of  a  large  amount  of  liquor  amnii.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  hand  does  not  at  first  present 
with  the  head,  but  is  expressed  by  the  side 
of  it,  when  there  are  strong  pains,  and  the 
head  does  not  fill  up  the  brim  on  account 
of  deformity.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  the  child  is  dead. 

Obstruction  is  only  produced  when  there  is 
not  room  enough  for  the  hand  and  head 
together.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  the 
more  the  hand  is  in  advance  of  the  head.  If 
the  hand  only  just  appears  by  the  side,  it 
frequently  remains  behind  as  labour  advances, 
and  the  head  is  bom  first.  If,  however,  the 
arm  is  far  in  advance,  there  is  danger  that 
the  head  may  be  deflected  into  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  the  shoulder  descend.  If  the  hand  is  at 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  less  likely  to 
obstruct  than  when  it  lies  in  front,  and  so 
reduces  the  space  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
available  for  the  head.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  out  of  22,980  births,  there  was  a  presentation  of 
hand  with  head  in  54  cases,  or  2'2  per  1,000,  or  1  in  425.  14-8 
per  cent,  of  the  children,  or  1  in  6  "7,  were  stillborn. 

Treatment. — Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  push  back  the  hand  or  arm  through  the  membranes, 
while  the  other  hand,  used  externally,  fixes  the  head  in  the  brim. 
The  patient  should  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  hand 
is  prolapsed,  in  order  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  deviation  of  the 
head  toward  the  iliac  fossa.  The  attempt  at  reposition  of  the  hand 
may  be  repeated  on  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded before.  If  it  still  fails,  and  the  hand  merely  descends  by 
the  side  of  the  head,  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature,  unless  symp- 
toms of  protracted  labour  appear.  Delivery  should  then  be  ac- 
celerated by  forceps,  and  the  hand  will  frequently  fall  behind, 
being  retarded  by  friction.  In  applying  forcepB  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  include  the  hand  between  the  blades.  If  the  arm 
descends  much  in  adyance  of  the  head,  and  the  head  remains  high 


Kg.  170.— Dorsal 
placement  of 
arm. 
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m  the  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  perform  version  rather  than  apply 
forceps.  Version  should  also  be  performed  in  any  case  in  which  the 
head  is  above  the  brim,  and  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter 
is  found  to  a  degree  which  is  likely  to  render  the  passage  of  the 
head  difficult  (see  Chapter  XXIX.). 

Dorsal  Displacement  of  the  Arm. — Sometimes  the  arm 
becomes  displaced  so  that  the  forearm  lies  transversely  across  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  bar  or  ridge  which  may  catch  upon 
the  pelvic  brim,  and  impede  the  advance  of  the  fcetus  (Fig.  170 


Fig.  171. — Presentation  of  a  hand  and  foot  with  funis. 


p.  491).  This  condition  will  naturally  escape  diagnosis  unless  the 
hand  is  carried  up  past  the  head  to  explore,  a  proceeding  which  will 
generally  require  full  administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  Such  an 
exploration  will  generally  have  been  indicated  by  failure  to  bring 
down  the  head  with  forceps,  while  there  is  not  sufficient  dispropor- 
tion between  the  head  and  pelvis  to  account  for  the  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Extraction  by  forceps  having,  by  supposition, 
failed,  the  best  treatment  will  generally  be  version.  Sir  J.  Simpson, 
who  first  described  the  condition,  advised  bringing  down  the 
arm,  so  as  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  hand  and  arm  presen- 
tation. 

Presentation  of  Hands  and  Feet  together. — Presentation 
of  hands  with  feet  implies  that  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  more  or 
less  oblique  or  transverse,   and  that  legs  or  arms  are  extended 
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(Fig.  171,  p.  492).  Most  frequently  the  breech  is  lying  lower  than 
the  head,  and  the  arms  are  extended. 

Treatment. — Before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  axis  of  the 
foetus  should  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  that  of  the  uterus 
by  external  manipulation,  if  possible,  so  as  to  produce  either  a  head 
or  breech  presentation.  If  this  fails,  as  soon  as  the  os  is  fairly 
dilated,  one  foot  should  be  brought  down,  and  traction  made  upon 
it  until  the  half-breech  fully  occupies  the  os,  the  hands  have 
receded,  and  the  head  occupies  the  summit  of  the  uterus. 

Presentation  op  Foot  with  Head. — Presentation  of  a  foot,  or 
of  both  feet,  with  the  head  is  very  much  rarer  than  that  of  hand 
with  head.  It  implies  a  doubled-up  condition  of  the  foetus  as  well 
as  extension  of  the  leg.  Accordingly  it  is  chiefly  found  with  pre- 
mature and  dead  children.  If  it  happens  with  a  living  child,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  foot  having  presented  in  the  first  instance,  the 
axis  of  the  child  being  somewhat  oblique,  and  to  the  head  having 
been  brought  down  with  a  rush  of  liquor  amnii  escaping  suddenly. 
I  have  known  this  occur  when  the  foot  has  been  seized,  in  order  to 
bring  it  down  artificially,  but  not  drawn  down  quickly  enough  on  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  A  similar  condition  may  be  produced 
by  an  attempt  at  version,  when  the  foot  has  been  brought  down, 
but  the  head  will  not  recede. 

Treatment. — If  the  membranes  are  unruptured,  or  shortly 
after  their  rupture,  the  foot  may  be  pushed  up  above  the  head  if 
possible.  Much  time  should  not  be  expended  upon  this  attempt 
after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  especially  if  the  child  is  living, 
since  it  is  likely  soon  to  perish  from  pressure  in  its  doubled-up 
attitude.  If  the  attempt  does  not  succeed,  traction  should  be  made 
upon  the  foot  until  the  half-breech  is  brought  into  the  os  and  the 
head  recedes.  If  this  proves  difficult,  a  noose  of  tape  should  be 
placed  round  the  foot  for  traction,  so  as  to  leave  the  pelvis  free  for 
counter-pressure  upon  the  head  with  the  other  hand.  Traction  and 
pressure  may  then  be  tried  simultaneously,  or,  if  this  does  not 
succeed,  alternately,  until  the  foetus  revolves.  If  this  failed,  per- 
foration of  the  head  would  be  the  only  remedy,  but  this  would 
hardly  ever  be  necessary.  Before  making  traction  on  the  foot,  the 
physician  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal  palpation,  that  head  and 
foot  belong  to  the  same  child,  not  to  twins  :  since,  if  they  belonged 
to  twins,  the  head  should  be  delivered  first,  and  the  other  treat- 
ment might  lead  to  the  twins  becoming  locked. 

Locked  Twins. — Obstruction  to  labour  from  locking  of  twins 
is  rare,  but  is  apt  to  be  serious  when  it  does  occur,  and  especially 
fatal  to  the  children.  The  children  are  in  separate  membranes  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  (see  p.  260),  and  then  the  membranes  of 
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the  second  child  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  first.  Even  if  the 
twins  are  in  a  common  amnion,  the  second  child  as  a  rule  glides 
out  of  the  way  as  the  first  enters  the  pelvis.  It  is  only  when  the 
heads  are  small  relatively  to  the  pelvis  that  they  are  apt  both  to 
enter  the  pelvis  together,  and  so  become  locked. 

First  variety.— The  first  way  in  which  twins  can  become 
locked  is  when  both  present  by  the  head.  The  second  head  may 
then  be  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  first  child 
and  so  partially  enter  the  pelvis  with  the  thorax  and  there  become 
arrested.  The  first  child  is  in  greatest  danger,  for  the  funis  may  be 
compressed  as  well  as  the  thorax,  if  the  two  have  advanced  far  into 
the  pelvis.  According  to  Reimann*  in  six  cases,  five  of  the  first 
children  were  stillborn,  and  four  of  the  last. 

Treatment.  — The  condition  wiU  generally  only  be  discovered 
atter  birth  of  the  first  head,  or  an  obstruction  being  met  with  to  its 
extraction  by  forceps.  The  second  head  should  be  pushed  up  out 
of  the  way  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  delivery  must  be 
effected  by  traction  on  the  first  child.  Perforation  of  the  second 
head  will  rarely  be  necessary. 

Second  variety.— The  second  variety  of  locked  twins  arises 
when  the  first  child  presents  by  the  pelvis  and  the  second  by  the 
head.  The  head  of  the  second  child  may  then  enter,  or  partially 
enter,  the  pelvis,  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thorax  of  the 
first.  The  first  child  then  quickly  perishes,  its  funis  being  exposed 
to  pressure.  If  space  is  ample  both  children  may  pass  the  pelvis 
together  in  this  position.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  second 
child  has  been  spontaneously  expelled  before  the  delivery  of  the 
first  head.  According  to  Eeimann,  23  out  of  26  of  the  first  children, 
but  only  10  out  of  29  of  the  second  children,  in  such  cases  were 
stillborn. 

Treatment. — If  the  heads  are  still  high  in  the  pelvis,  it  may 
be  possible  to  push  up  the  lower  head  out  of  the  way  while  the 
first  child  is  delivered  ;  otherwise  the  lower  head  shoidd  be  extracted 
with  forceps.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  since  there  is  little  chance  of 
saving  the  first  child,  the  head  of  this  child,  lying  uppermost,  should 
be  decapitated  with  the  serrated  hook  (see  p.  488)  or  scissors.  The 
body  of  the  first  child  is  then  easily  delivered,  next  the  second 
child,  and  finally  the  head  of  the  first.  If  the  head  cannot  be 
decapitated,  it  may  be  perforated,  but  this  does  not  so  completely 
overcome  the  difficulty.  These  expedients  failing,  there  remains 
the  resource  of  perforating  the  lower  head,  and  extracting  with  the 
cephalotribe,  or  by  other  means,  but  this  plan  involves  the  death  of 
both  children. 


»  "  Amer.  Journ.  of  Obstet,"  Vol.  I. 
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Foetal  Monstrosities. 

Conjoined  twins. — Conjoined  twins  are  extremely  rare,  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  deliveries,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  altogether  have  been  recorded.  Conjoined  twins  are  divided 
by  Playfair  *  into  the  four  following  classes,  including  all  varieties 
likely  to  cause  much  difficulty  in  delivery  : 

A.  — Thoracopagus.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  in 
front,  to  a  varying  extent,  by  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

B.  — Ischiopagus.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  back  to 
back  by  the  sacrum  and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column. 

G. — Dicephalous  monsters,  the  bodies  being  single  below,  but  the 
heads  separate. 

D. — Cephalopagus.  The  bodies  separate  below,  but  the  heads 
fused  or  partially  united. 

Out  of  31  cases  collected  by  Playfair,  spontaneous  delivery  took 
place  in  20. 

Class  A. — This  is  the  most  numerous,  including  19  cases  out  of 
31.  Both  children  present  by  the  feet  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  normal  children.  Playfair  regards  this  as  the  most 
favourable  presentation,  and  recommends  version  in  the  rare  cases 
of  head  presentation,  in  which  a  diagnosis,  can  be  made  early  enough 
to  allow  it.  The  bodies  generally  pass  the  pelvis  parallel  to  each 
other,  without  much  difficulty,  but  obstruction  may  arise  when  the 
heads  enter  the  brim.  Owing  to  the  bodies  being  inclined  forward 
toward  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  posterior  head  will  enter  the  brim  in 
advance.  In  aiding  delivery  it  is  important  to  bring  down  this 
head  as  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  possible.  The  bodies  should 
therefore  be  carried  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  traction  made 
chiefly  upon  the  body  belonging  to  the  posterior  head.  Forceps 
may  be  applied  to  this  head,  if  necessary,  or  it  might  be  requisite  to 
perforate  it. 

When  the  heads  present  spontaneous  delivery  may  occur  in  one 
of  two  ways.  In  the  first  and  more  common  the  head  of  the  first 
child  is  born  first,  and  advances  until  it  is  arrested  by  tension  upon 
the  band  or  surface  of  union.  Then  the  two  bodies  are  born 
together  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  evolution,  the  body  of  the  first 
child  m  advance.  In  this  evolution,  the  second  head  remaining 
above  the  brim,  a  rotation  of  the  two  bodies,  accompanied  by  a 
doublmg-up,  takes  place  around  the  point  where  the  neck  of  the 
second  child  rests  upon  the  pelvic  brim.    It  is  somewhat  analogous 

*  "  Obstet.  Trans.,"  Vol.  VIII. 
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to  the  spontaneous  evolution  in  shoulder  presentations  (see  p.  483). 
Finally,  the  second  head  is  delivered. 

In  the  second  mode  of  delivery,  hoth  heads  are  in  the  pelvis 
together,  the  second  head  heing  pressed  in  hetween  the  head  and 
thorax  of  the  first  child,  as  in  the  first  variety  of  locked  twins. 
The  lower  head  will  become  anterior  towards  the  pelvic  outlet. 
For  this  mode  of  delivery  it  is  essential  that  the  children  should  he 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  head  presentation  a  diagnosis  is  only 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  progress  of  the  first  child  is  arrested 
after  birth  of  the  head  or  in  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  purpose  com- 
plete anaesthesia  and  the  introduction  of  the  hand  will  generally  be 
necessary.  Evolution  may  be  assisted  by  traction  upon  the  con- 
joined bodies,  or  bringing  down  the  feet  if  practicable.  In  case  of 
necessity  there  need  be  little  hesitation  to  divide  the  band  of  union, 
or  carry  out  any  other  form  of  embryotomy  which  appears  to  be 
indicated.  If  the  first  head  is  still  in  the  pelvis,  version  should  be 
performed,  and  all  four  feet  brought  down. 

Class  B.  comprises  3  cases  out  of  the  31.  The  children  in  these 
were  delivered  spontaneously,  the  first  head  in  advance,  then  the 
bodies  by  evolution,  then  the  second  head.  Delivery  in  this  way  is 
easier  than  in  Class  A.,  because  the  junction  is  generally  lower  down, 
allowing  the  bodies  to  be  more  separated,  and  more  of  the  body  of 
the  first  child  to  be  born,  before  traction  comes  upon  the  surface  of 
the  union,  and  evolution  commences. 

Class  C.  comprises  7  cases  out  of  the  31  (Fig.  172).  In  two  the 
children  were  delivered  spontaneously.  The  usual  mechanism  is  the 
delivery  of  first  the  first  head,  then  the  body  by  evolution,  then  the 
second  head. 

Treatment. — Evolution  shoidd  be  assisted  by  traction  upon  the 
body,  or  by  bringing  down  the  feet,  if  possible,  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  head.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  some  extra  space  may  be 
gained  by  evisceration.  If  the  first  head  is  arrested  within  the 
vagina,  its  removal  by  decapitation,  or  perforation,  may  be  necessary 
before  the  feet  can  be  brought  down. 

Class  D.  is  the  rarest,  comprising  only  2  cases  out  of  the  31. 
The  enlarged  monstrous  head  is  the  part  most  likely  to  cause  diffi- 
culty.   It  must  be  delivered,  if  necessary,  by  craniotomy. 

In  all  these  classes  the  prognosis  to  the  children  is  very  bad, 
since  they  are  often  premature,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
doubled  position.  The  results  to  the  mothers  have  been  favour- 
able. 

Other  forms  of  monstrosity. — There  is  another  variety  of 
double  monster,  which  does  not  usually  cause  much  difficulty  in 
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delivery,  namely,  that  in  which  there  is  partial  or  complete  doubling 
of  upper  or  lower  limbs,  generally  of  the  latter. 

Acardiac  monsters. — The  production  of  an  acardiac  monster 
out  of  one  of  twins,  when  the  umbilical  arteries  communicate,  by 
reversal  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  weaker  child,  has  already 
been  described  (see  p.  260).    There  may  be  a  large  shapeless  mass, 
replacing   the   head   and  thorax, 
formed  by  hypertrophy  of  a  low 
form  of  cellular  tissue  and  oedema, 
but  it  rarely  causes  difficulty  in 
delivery.    The  monster  generally 
presents  by  the  feet.     The  amor- 
j  phous  variety  of  acardiac  monster, 
.  in  which  there  is  merely  a  shapeless 
•  mass,  without  either  head  or  limbs, 
has  to  be  extracted  like  a  detached 
head  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
|  twin. 

Anencephalic  Monsters. — In 
these  there  is  absence  of  the  brain 
and  vault  of  the  skull,  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  the  face  looks  up- 
ward. The  neck  is  short,  the 
shoulders  relatively  broad  and  large. 
This  form  of  monstrosity  has  been 
supposed  to  originate  from  hydro- 
cephalus at  a  very  early  stage  of 
development,  followed  by  rupture 
and  disappearance  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance. Other  authorities  deny 
this  explanation.  If  the  head  pre- 
sents, it  generally  does  so  by  the  face. 
Pelvic  and  transverse  presentations 

are  common.  If  the  head  presents  it  may  cause  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

If  the ,  CaSe  Wf\ht  diSC°Vered  ^  Rising  the  features 
of  the  face  not  surmounted  by  any  cranium,  and  feeling  the  sella 
turcica  and  other  projections  of  the  base  of  the  skull.    The  broad 

tte°t  ^  Ty  CT  f  deliVery'  GSPecially  when  *^  follow 
protracted  from  this  cause,  while  the  head  is  yet  high  in  the 
Son!™  ^  Perf°rmed'         d6livery  acce^  S 

Extroversion  of  Viscera—Iu  some  cases  a  large  portion  of 
the  viscera,  especially  the  liver  and  the  small  intestine!,  lie  outsil 


172.— Double-headed 
monster. 


G. 
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the  abdomen,  uncovered  by  skin.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
associated  with  shortness  of  the  funis,  which  is  attached  to  the 
extroverted  mass.  The  deformity  more  often  causes  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  of  the  presentation  than  difficulty  in  labour.  The  fcetus 
is  often  in  a  position  of  extension  or  opisthotonos,  and  the  liver,  or 
other  part  of  the  extroverted  mass,  may  then  present.  It  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  a  placenta  prtevia,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  absence  of  haemorrhage.  If  the  extroverted  mass  pre- 
sents, version  should  be  performed,  as  in  other  cases  of  transverse 
presentation. 

Excessive  Development  of  the  Fostus. — Excessive  size  of  the 
fcetus  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  to  cause  much  difficulty  in  a  perfectly 
normal  or  wide  pelvis.  Combined,  however,  with  slight  degrees  of 
narrowness  in  the  maternal  passages,  a  large  size  of  the  fcetus  is  one 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  difficulty.  Thus  the  greater  size  of 
male  children,  and  firmer  ossification  of  their  cranial  bones,  are  the 
reasons  why  a  greater  proportion  of  males  is  stillborn.  Excessive 
size  of  the  fcetus  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  parents, 
and  is  likely  to  be  most  marked  in  relation  to  the  pelvis,  when  the 
father  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  mother.  The  size  of  the 
children  also  increases,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  the  age  of  the 
mother  and  the  frequency  of  pregnancies  (see  p.  83). 

Excessive  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones  is  recognised  by  unusual 
smallness  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the  unyielding  feel  of  the 
bones,  even  near  their  edges.  Combined  with  a  moderate  dispro- 
portion of  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  it  very  greatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  delivery,  since  the  diminution  of  the  cranial  diameters  by 
moulding  is  rendered  difficult. 

Treatment. — Protracted  labour  from  excessive  size  of  the  fcetus 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  when  due  to  equable  contraction 
of  the  pelvis.  The  size  of  the  head  cannot  be  exactly  measured,  but 
can  only  be  estimated  generally  from  the  comparatively  slight  cur- 
vature of  the  cranial  bones,  the  length  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  head  fills  up  the  pelvic  space,  or  its  failure  to 
enter  the  brim.  Bimanual  examination  may  assist  the  diagnosis 
when  part  of  the  head  can  be  felt  above  the  brim.  In  general  ex- 
traction by  forceps  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  In  rare  cases, 
after  delivery  of  the  head,  detention  of  the  thorax  takes  place  at  the 
outlet  from  its  excessive  size,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  child's  life.  If  moderate  and  cautious  traction  on  the  neck,  in 
conjunction  with  a  pain,  does  not  effect  delivery,  the  finger  should 
be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  hooked  into  the  posterior  axilla. 
Traction  is  then  made  upon  the  axilla  in  conjunction  with  that  upon 
the  neck.  If  necessary  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  into  the  antero- 
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posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  should  be  aided.  If  the  finger  does 
not  suffice  the  small  blunt  hook  used  in  version  (see  Chapter 
XXXIV.)  may  be  passed  round  the  axilla,  and  traction  made  with 
that.  Care  must  be  taken  that  its  point  is  clear  of  the  axilla  on  the 
other  side.  In  an  extreme  case,  the  posterior  arm,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  the  anterior  arm,  may  be  drawn  down  over  the  chest,  so 
as  practically  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax. 

The  shoulders  may  also  be  arrested  higher  in  the  pelvis,  but  this 
very  rarely  happens  except  in  cases  where  there  is  pelvic  contraction, 
and  the  head  has  been  brought  through  the  brim  after  craniotomy. 
In  such  a  case,  space  having  been  gained  by  the  lessening  of  the 
head,  the  small  blunt  hook  may  be  fixed  in  the  posterior  axilla.  If 
this  does  not  succeed  the  arms  may  be  brought  down  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  instrument.  Afterwards  extraction  may  be  aided  by  fixing 
the  small  hook  or  crochet  in  other  parts  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 
If,  with  an  after-coming  head,  extraction  of  the  body  gives  ^reat 
trouble,  the  smaU  blunt  hook  may  be  used  to  bring  down  the 
arms.  The  child  being  dead,  space  may  be  gained,  if  necessary,  by 
evisceration.  J 

(Edema  of  the  Fcetus.- (Edema  of  the  foetus  may  result  from 
congenital  malformations  of  its  heart  or  large  vessels,  or  it  may  be 
associated  with  oedema  of  the  placenta,  and  depend  upon  disease  of 
mat  organ ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  associated  with  oedema  of  the  mother 
irom  Enght  s  disease.  According  to  Spiegelberg,*  congenital  syphilis 
>s  a  frequent  cause.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  not  merely  infiltration 
with  serum,  but  a  hyperplastic  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  and 

^^etha^al.^         ^  tiS8Ue  Wath  -re 
Treatment  -The  child  is  generally  incapable  of  surviving 
long.    In  case  of  difficulty,  therefore,  there  need  be  little  hesitation 

fiS^TS/^r7'  deliV6ry  ma^  then  be  as^ed  by 

theZ  v  Th  11  h°°k  °r  ir°Chet  int°  ^  C0*ve»ient  Par*  of 
the  body.  The  swelling  may  also  be  diminished  by  making  inci- 
sions or  punctures  through  the  skin  ° 

Emphysema  of  the  FcETus.-Emphysema  is  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  the  fcetus  following  its  death  ei  r  before  or 
during  labour,  and  the  access  of  air  to  it     Th»         ■  I 

ln  the  latteP  ca3e  there  is  cracldi 
the  Anger.    At  the  same  time  the  tissues  bleome  fiSe  \Z 
;7  is  «»  V*  «*  "My  to  cause  £t£J£ 

*  "  Lehrbuch  der  QeburtahUlfe,  "  p.  481. 
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Treatment. — If  labour  is  obstructed,  the  accumulated  gas 
should  be  let  out,  especially  from  the  abdomen,  by  puncture  with 
the  perforator  or  any  other  convenient  instrument.  If  necessary,  the 
skin  of  the  breech  or  other  parts  may  be  incised  with  scissors.  In 
extraction,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  limbs  are  liable  to  tear 
away. 

Congenital   Hydrocephalus. — In  congenital  hydrocephalus 
there  is  a  watery  effusion  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  (Fig. 
173,  p.  501).     In  rare  cases  the  effusion  may  be  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull.    The  dimensions  of  the  child's  head  are  often 
enormously  increased,  the  brain  being  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer 
over  the  serous  fluid.    The  average  diameter  of  the  head  is  thus 
not  very  rarely  increased  to  as  much  as  7  or  8  inches.    In  general 
the  cranial  bones  are  thin,  soft  and  spread  out,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  completely  to  cover  the  whole  surface.    Thus  not  only  the  fon- 
tanelles  but  the  sutures  are  very  wide,  and  the  bones  easily  move- 
able upon  each  other.     In  rare  cases,  especially  when  the  effusion 
is  moderate,  the  bones  are  more  firmly  ossified  and  more  completely 
cover  the  enlarged  head.    The  face  is  small  relatively  to  the  head, 
the  forehead  projecting  over  it  at  an  angle,  the  frontal  suture 
gaping.    The  body  may  be  of  normal  development,  or  wasted. 
Hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  associated  with  spina  bifida,  or  hydrops 
amnii.    The  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  is  estimated  by  Lachapelle 
as  1  in  about  2,900  deliveries.    In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  how- 
ever, perforation  or  puncture  on  account  of  hydrocephalus  was  called 
for  only  once  in  23,591  deliveries.   In  general,  interference  is  called 
for  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases.    Pelvic  presentations  are 
much  commoner  than  in  normal  cases  (about  1  in  5),  especially 
when  the  distension  of  the  head  is  very  great,  for  then  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  uterus  takes  place  best  when  the  head  is 
uppermost.    (See  Fig.  61,  p.  99.) 

Course  and  terminations. — When  the  amount  of  fluid  is 
moderate,  the  head  not  tense,  and  the  bones  soft,  the  head  may  be 
compressed  and  squeezed  through  the  pelvis  by  the.  natural  powers. 
More  frequently  labour  becomes  arrested,  the  head  not  entering  the 
brim,  and  symptoms  of  protracted  labour  arise.  The  difficulty  in 
delivery  depends  not  only  upon  the  size  of  the  head,  but  upon  the 
tension  of  the  fluid  in  it,  and  the  degree  of  ossiacation  of  the  bones. 
Sometimes  it  is  overcome  by  spontaneous  rupture  and  escape  of  the 
fluid  especially  when  the  child  is  dead  and  decomposition  com- 


Spontaneous  delivery  occurs  more  easily  with  an  after- 
cominR  head,  because  the  head  then  enters  the  pelvis  with  th 
narrower  end  of  the  wedge  foremost.    Compression  of  the  bon 
may  then  also  be  assisted  by  traction.    Rupture  of  the  uterus 
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relatively  frequent.  It  occurred  in  16  cases  out  of  70  collected  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Keith.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  not  only  by 
the  obstruction  to  labour,  but  by  the  large  size  of  the  head,  which, 
in  head  presentations,  is  forced  clown  into  the  lower  distensible  seg- 
ment of  the  uterus,  as  the  upper  contractile  portion  retracts.  This 
produces  great  transverse  stretching,  and  thereby  a  tendency  to 
longitudinal  rupture. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  to  the  mothers  has  been  reckoned 
to  be  as  much  as  1  in 
4.  There  is,  however, 
little  danger  if  the  case 
is  early  recognised  and 
treated.  The  risk  lies 
in  its  nature  being 
overlooked.  The  child 
generally  perishes,  and, 
in  any  case,  it  is  not 
capable  of  prolonged 
life. 

Diagnosis.  —  In 

head  presentations,  the 
head  will  be  high  up, 
not  entering  the  brim, 
and  the  presenting  part 
may  be  made  out  as 
less  convex  than  usual, 
forming  part  of  a 
larger  spheroid.  The 
wide  fontanelles  and 
sutures,  soft  bones,  and 
compressible  character 
of  the  head  generally  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  head  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bag  of  membranes  or  cystic  tumours  of  the 
foetus  by  the  presence  of  hair,  and  of  the  cranial  bones.  If  the 
bones  are  much  ossified,  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  the  whole 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  exploration  if  neces- 
sary The  brow  may  then  perhaps  be  reached,  and  the  overhanging 
forehead  and  open  frontal  suture  made  out.  Another  most  valuable 
means  of  diagnosis  is  the  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  head  bimanu- 
ally,  since  from  its  magnitude  and  high  position  it  can  usually  be 
defined  quite  easily  from  the  abdomen.  In  general  there  will  be 
urgent  pains,  combined  with  failure  of  the  head  to  descend,  and  the 
absence  of  any  pelvic  contraction  to  account  for  this.  The  uro-encv 
of  pains  is  not,  however,  always  noted,  if  the  head  fails  to  "enter 


Fig.  173.— Labour  impeded  by  hydrocephalus. 
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the  brim  at  all.  If  forceps  are  applied,  they  often  slip  ofl',  in  con- 
sequence of  the  collapsible  character  of  the  head.  If  the  bones 
are  firmly  ossified,  the  handles  may  remain  widely  separated  when 
the  forceps  are  locked.  When  the  pelvis  presents,  the  presence  of 
hydrocephalus  is  generally  only  discovered  when  the  head  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  brim.  The  unusual  size  of  the  uterine  tumour 
and  bimanual  estimation  of  the  size  of  head  will  then  generally 
reveal  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Forceps  will  generally  slip  off  the  head,  and  it  is 
not  usually  worth  while  to  attempt  delivery  by  version,  since  the 
child  is  probably  never  capable  of  prolonged  life.  For  the  same 
reason  there  is  no  object  in  puncturing  with  a  small  trocar,  in  order 
to  secure  a  living  child,  unless  it  should  be  of  legal  importance  to 
secure  the  birth  of  a  child,  even  though  it  lives  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  distended  head  may  be  punctured  with  the  perforator, 
by  preference  in  an  interval  between  bones,  near  the  most  promi- 
nent part.  If  it  does  not  quickly  descend,  it  is  then  extracted  by 
craniotomy  forceps  or  cephalotribe.  If  an  after-coming  head  cannot 
be  drawn  through  the  brim,  it  should  be  perforated  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  chapter  on  craniotomy.  A  possible  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  off  the  fluid  by  a  catheter  passed  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

Ascites,  Hydrothorax,  Distension  of  Abdomen. — Ascites  and 
hj'drothorax  may  arise  from  chronic  intra-uterine  inflammation  of  the 
foetus,  due  to  syphilis  or  other  causes,  or  to  malformation  or  obstruc- 
tion of  veins.  Hydrothorax  is  very  rare,  except  in  association  with 
ascites.  The  abdominal  distension  is  most  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
difficulty  in  labour,  but,  on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  this  is  only  the  case  when  distension  is  consider- 
able. Another  cause  of  abdominal  distension  is  occlusion  of  the 
urethra  or  ureters  from  malformation  or  inflammation.  The  foetal 
urine  secreted  then  accumulates,  and  produces  distension  of  the 
bladder,  ureters,  or  kidneys,  according  to  circumstances.  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  delivery,  in  a  case  of  pelvic 
presentation,  to  perforate  first  the  bladder,  and  then  two  cystic 
tumours  formed  by  the  ureters.  Here  there  was  occlusion  both  of 
the  urethra  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ureters,  the  latter  probably 
being  of  later  date.  The  abdomen  may  also  be  distended  by  other 
causes,  which  less  frequently  lead  to  enlargement  great  enough  to  call 
for  interference.  Among  such  causes  recorded  are  enlargements  or 
tumours  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  and  an  included 
foetus  situated  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  latter  case  one  ovum  appeals 
to  be  included  within  another,  and  to  undergo  partial  development, 
deriving  its  nourishment  by  its  attachment  to  the  other. 
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Diagnosis. — The  morbid  condition  is  generally  first  discovered 
when  the  foetus  will  not  advance  after  the  head  has  passed  through 
the  pelvis.  The  hand  being  tben  passed  up  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  is  detected.  A  complete 
diagnosis  is  generally  impossible  till  after  delivery. 

Treatment. — In  minor  degrees  of  enlargement,  delivery  may 
be  effected  by  traction  upon  the  head  with  forceps,  or  after  its  de- 
livery, or  by  traction  on  the  legs  in  pelvic  presentations.  If  this 
does  not  succeed,  the  abdomen,  or  if  necessary  the  thorax,  should  be 
pierced  with  a  trocar  and  cannula.  In  the  absence  of  a  trocar,  the 
perforator  may  be  used  to  pierce  the  abdomen,  unless  there  is  legal 
importance  in  securing  a  child  to  live  if  only  for  a  short  time.  If 
'  the  perforator  is  used  in  a  cranial  presentation  it  is.  better  to  per- 
forate also  the  head,  and  destroy  the  medulla  (see  Chapter  XXXV.), 
lest  a  living  child  be  born  with  a  lacerated  abdomen.  If  the  cause 
of  obstruction  proves  to  be  solid,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
complete  evisceration,  and  perhaps  to  apply  the  cephalotribe  over 
the  abdomen  for  extraction. 

Congenital  Encephalocele. — In  congenital  encephalocele  a 
serous  sac  is  attached  to  the  head  by  a  base  or  pedicle  of  varying 
breadth.  It  is  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  originally  continuous 
with  that  in  the  head.  Generally  the  communication  still  exists  at 
birth,  but  the  pedicle  may  be  found  impervious  when  of  small  size. 
Cerebral  substance  may  or  may  not  be  spread  out  more  or  less  over 
the  surface  of  the  sac.  Encephaloceles  are  most  frequently  situated 
in  the  middle  line.  The  commonest  seat  is  the  occiput  (Fig.  174, 
p.  504),  next  to  that  the  frontal  region.  They  may  be  of  any  size 
up  to  one  considerably  larger  than  the  head  itself.  Difficulty  in 
parturition  is  generally  produced  only  when  the  sac  is  of  large  size, 
since  from  its  position  it  generally  passes  through  the  pelvis  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  head,  and  is  compressible.  In  the  case  figured, 
one  recorded  by  Dr.  Meigs,  the  head  was  born  first,  and  then,  the 
sac  remaining  above  the  pubes,  the  rest  of  the  body  was  born  by 
spontaneous  evolution.  The  sac  was  then  delivered  intact  by  power- 
ful traction.  The  sac  may  be  mistaken  for  a  second  bag  of  mem- 
branes. _  In  case  of  delay  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  passing  the 
hand  high  up  into  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — If  traction  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  delivery,  the 
sac  should  be  punctured  by  trocar. 

Spina  Bifida. — In  spina  bifida  a  similar  serous  sac,  its  contents 
generally  continuous  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  is  situated  over 
the  lumbo-sacral  region.  Its  size  may  be  as  large  as  that  of  a  foetal 
head.  In  this  case  also  the  sac  has  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bag 
of  membranes,  especially  if  it  presents  alone  at  the  os. 
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Treatment. — It'  delivery  cannot  be  effected  by  traction,  tbe  sac 
must  be  punctured. 

Other  External  Tumours. — Tumours  growing  externally,  of 
cystic,  fatty,  cancerous,  or  other  structure,  are  a  rare  cause  of  diffi- 
culty in  parturition.  They  may  be  situated  on  the  neck,  chest, 
axillae,  and  other  parts,  but  especially  about  the  sacral  region.  The 
most  common  tumour  in  this  situation  is  a  cysto-hygroma,  which 
may  attain  considerable  size. 

Treatment. — Puncture  should  first  be  tried,  if  delivery  cannot 
be  effected  with  the  tumour  intact.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  incise  or  crush  it. 


Anomalies  of  the  Membranes. — Undue  friability  of  the  mem- 
branes leads  to  their  premature  rupture,  and  consequent  prolongation 
of  the  first  stage  of  labour.  The  effects  of  undue  toughness  are 
generally  obviated  by  artificial  rupture.  If  not,  the  membranes 
may  remain  intact  in  the  second  stage,  as  they  have  done  in  the  case 
shown  in  the  frozen  section  (fig.  72,  p.  155).  The  second  stage  is 
then  prolonged,  both  from  the  less  vigorous  action  of  the  uterus,  and 
from  the  larger  size  of  the  body  to  be  expelled.  Sometimes  the 
child,  when  small,  is  even  expelled  with  the  membranes  intact.  It 
then  quickly  perishes  from  asphyxia,  unless  the  sac  is  artificially 
ruptured.  A  child  born  with  the  membranes  over  its  head  is  popu- 
larly said  to  be  born  with  a  "  caul."  * 

When  the  child  is  bom  with  a  caul,  or  even  when  the  bag  of 


Fig.  174, — Fncephalocele. 


*  From  alea  a  helmet. 
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membranes  descends  far  in  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  left  behind 
in  the  uterus.  For  the  amnion  will  then  often  have  come  down 
alone  separated  from  the  chorion  (see  p.  157) ;  and  the  aid  to  the. 
separation  of  the  chorion,  afforded  by  its  attachment  to  the  amnion., 
thereby  fails. 

Undue  Shortness  of  the  Funis. — Obstruction  to  labour  may 
arise  from  either  actual  or  relative  shortness  of  the  funis,  but  much 
more  commonly  from  the  latter.  Eelative  shortness  arises  from 
the  funis  being  wound  round  some  part  of  the  foetus,  generally 
round  the  neck.  Thus  an  actually  long  funis,  when  wound  two  or 
three  times  round  the  neck,  may  become  a  relatively  short  one. 
Moreover,  since  the  neck  is  as  much  as  three  inches  further  from  the 
placental  insertion  than  the  umbilicus,  the  available  length  has. 
to  be  so  much  the  greater  when  the  funis  is  round  the  neck,  if  no 
obstruction  is  to  arise.  According  to  Matthews  Duncan's  experi- 
ments,* the  average  length  of  a  normal  funis  was  found  to  be 
17|  inches,  and  the  average  stretching  under  tension  before  break- 
age amounted  to  one  sixth  of  the  original  length.  The  average 
breaking  strain  was  8^  lbs.,  the  weakest  funis  requiring  5^ 
lbs.,  the  strongest  15  lbs.,  to  break  it.  The  breaking  strain 
gives  the  limit  to  the  force  obstructing  labour  which  a  funis  can 
exert. 

Extreme  actual  shortness,  such  as  a  length  of  four  inches  or  less, 
is  excessively  rare.  Monsters  have  occurred,  however,  in  which 
there  is  no  funis,  the  extroverted  viscera  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  placenta.  In  such  a  case  even  the  earlier  part  of  the 
expulsive  stage  of  labour  might  be  affected.  In  general  the  placental 
as  well  as  the  festal  attachment  descends  to  some  extent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  labour,  and  the  funis  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
put  early  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  funis  to  cause 
obstruction  before  the  birth  of  the  head,  or  that  of  the  breech  in 
pelvic  presentations.  More  commonly  obstruction  arises  after  birth 
of  the  head,  and  still  more  commonly  after  that  of  the  shoulders, 
the  cause  being  generally  the  winding  of  the  funis  round  the  neck. 

Results  and  terminations. — The  result  may  be  rupture  of 
the  funis,  separation  of  the  placenta  before  delivery,  or  inversion  or 
partial  inversion  of  the  uterus.  Inversion  has  been  recorded  as  due 
to  this  cause,  but  is  very  rare,  since  the  funis  is  only  put  on  the 
stretch  when  the  uterus  is  acting,  and  therefore  not  prone  to  become 
inverted.  Probably  it  could  only  occur  through  artificial  traction. 
The  most  common  result,  if  the  funis  is  wound  round  the  neck,  and 

^bl^tei^lla™  of  Obstruction  to  the  Natural  Progress  of 
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no  artificial  relief  is  given,  is  that  birth  takes  place  by  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  evolution.  The  neck  is  fixed  under  the  pubic  arch  by 
the  tight  funis.  The  tension  causes  a  partial  undoing  of  the  twist 
round  the  neck,  and  so  rotates  the  foetus  with  its  abdomen  forward. 
Then  evolution  takes  place  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  round  the 
point  where  the  neck  is  fixed  by  the  funis  as  a  centre,  accompanied 
by  a  doubling  up,  the  body  coming  down  posteriorly.  It  is  some- 
what analogous  to  spontaneous  evolution  in  shoulder  presentation, 
where  the  rotation  is  round  the  point  where  the  neck  is  fixed  against 
the  pelvic  brim.  The  foetus  may  be  asphyxiated  meantime  by  the 
pressure  of  the  funis  round  its  neck,  together  with  the  retention  of 
the  chest  within  the  vagina. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  rare  case  of  obstruction  caused  by  the  funis 
before  delivery  of  the  head,  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Shortness  of 
the  funis  may  be  suspected  if  the  head  is  arrested,  though  not 
tightly  grasped  in  the  genital  passages,  and  recedes  in  a  marked 
way  in  the  interval  of  pains,  still  more  if,  in  addition,  ante-partum 
haemorrhage  occurs  when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina,  not  accounted 
for  by  vaginal  or  cervical  laceration.  A  coil  of  the  funis  round  the 
neck  may  possibly  be  detected  on  rectal  examination.  In  general, 
the  head  would  have  to  be  delivered  by  forceps  without  exact 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  delay.  In  pelvic  presentation,  tension  of 
the  funis  would  be  more  easily  detected,  the  hand  being  passed  up 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  difficulty.  One  of  the  symptoms  given  is 
special  pain  at  the  placental  site  during  a  uterine  contraction,  or 
when  traction  is  made  on  the  foetus.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
recognizable  depression  at  the  placental  site,  if  traction  is  made  on 
the  foetus  when  the  uterus  is  lax.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks*  has  recorded 
a  case  in  which  a  funis  only  four  inches  long  had  to  be  divided 
within  the  uterus. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  head  appears,  if  a  coil  of  the  funis 
round  the  neck  is  discovered,  the  funis  should  be  drawn  down  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  slacken  the  loop,  and  the  loop  or  loops 
passed  over  the  head,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  over  the  shoulders. 
If  it  is  too  late  thus  to  release  the  coil,  or  if  the  pains  are  too  rapid 
and  violent  to  allow  it,  and  the  funis  is  drawn  tight,  or  impedes 
the  advance  of  the  child,  the  funis  should  be  divided  with  scissors. 
The  foetal  end  may  be  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
until  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  accelerated,  if  necessary,  by 
traction,  and  then  it  should  be  tied  in  the  usual  way.  Impediment 
due  to  absolute  shortness  of  the  funis  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  by  division. 

*  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 
Enlarged  Pelves. 

A  pelvis  larger  than  the  normal  may  occur  simply  as  a  part  of 
the  general  large  size  of  the  body.  In  general,  however,  it  is  not 
specially  tall  women  who  have  large  pelves,  but  rather  those  who 
are  broad,  and  have  the  feminine  characteristics  well  marked,  some- 
times even  though  they  may  be  below  the  average  height.  Tall 
muscular  women  often  have  a  pelvis  rather  small  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  A  large  pelvis  is  generally  normal  in  its  proportions, 
and  is  then  called  the  Pelvis  JEquabiliter  Justo  Major.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  female  pelvis,  particularly  of  the  relatively 
wide  transverse  diameter.  In  cases  of  double  uterus,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  has  been  noted. 

An  enlarged  pelvis  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition. The  only  disadvantages  likely  to  arise  from  it  are  the 
inconveniences  which  may  result  from  precipitate  labour.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  an  advantage  to  have  a  pelvis  above  the 
average  size.  It  has  been  stated  that  labour  is  not  necessarily  easy 
in  large  pelves,  because  from  want  of  close  adaptation  the  head  may 
fail  to  undergo  the  usual  rotations.  These  rotations,  however, 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  soft  parts,  and  it  appears 
that  the  head  does  undergo  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  its  easy 
delivery. 


Contracted  Pelves. 

General  forces  concerned  in  the  production  of  pelvic 
deformities. — The  forces  upon  which  the  shape  of  the  pelvis 
chiefly  depends  are  the  vital  forces  of  growth  and  development,  the 
eirect  of  the  body  weight  and  the  resistances  which  it  calls  out,  and 
the  pressure  and  traction  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  The  results  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  all  forms  of  deformed  pelves  as  well  as  in  the 
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development  of  the  normal  pelvis.  When  the  bones  are  softened, 
the  effects  of  the  mechanical  forces  are  exaggerated.  In  many  forms 
of  distortion  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  depends  upon  the  alteration  of 
the  points  of  application  of  the  mechanical  forces  owing  to  some 
local  want  of  development  or  disease,  or  to  deformities  or  injuries  of 
the  spine  or  limbs. 

The  mechanical  forces  which  influence  the  shape  of  the  normal 
pelvis  in  growth  from  infancy  to  adult  life,  and  the  exaggerated  or 
uncounteracted  or  one-sided  influence  of  which  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  many  pelvic  deformities,  have  already  been  described 
(see  pp.  21 — 28).  The  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  back  to  that 
description  before  reading  the  account  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
the  varieties  of  deformed  pelvis.  Certain  influences  which  are  in 
action  in  the  formation  of  all  varieties  of  pelvis  will  here  be  briefly 
recapitulated. 

(1.)  Effect  of  the  pelvic  inclination. — If  pelvic  inclina- 
tion is  increased  beyond  the  normal  angle,  the  sacrum  tends  to  sink 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim,  and  the  effect,  both  of 
the  body-weight  and  of  the  traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to 
widen  the  pelvis  transversely  and  flatten  it  antero-posteriorly,  is 
increased.  If  pelvic  inclination  is  diminished  the  contrary  effects  are 
produced,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  antero-posterior  and 
diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  At  the  same  time 
the  sacrum  tends  to  sink  down  more  deeply  between  the  ilia  in  the 
direction  of  the  coccyx. 

(2.)  Effect  of  standing,  walking,  &c. — The  effect  of  stand- 
ing, walking,  or  running  is  to  call  into  play  the  inward  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  femora  upon  the  acetabula  due  to  muscular  action 
(see  p.  23),  as  well  as  the  reaction  to  the  body- weight.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  the  body-weight  to  widen  the  pelvis  through  the  leverage 
exerted  upon  the  innominate  bones  (see  p.  22)  is  resisted  by  the 
inward  pressure  at  the  acetabida  more  in  children  who  stand,  walk, 
and  run  much  than  those  who  are  constantly  sitting.  This  principle 
is  especially  illustrated  by  the  form  of  almost  uniformly  contracted, 
not  flattened,  pelvis,  occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  rachitis, 
as  contrasted  with  the  usual  flattened  rachitic  pelvis.  Such  a  form 
of  pelvis  is  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  rachitis  at  rather  a  later 
age  than  usual,  so  that  the  child  is  not  constantly  sitting,  but  stand- 
ing and  moving  about. 

If  one  or  both  acetabula  are  for  any  cause  displaced  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight 
is  altered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  this  reaction  is 
directed  vertically  upwards  (see  p.  23).  Its  effect  upon  the  shape 
of  the  pelvic  brim  depends  upon  that  of  its  component  resolved  in  ai 
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plane  parallel  to  the  brim  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23).  If  the  acetabulum 
is  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint  the  line  of  this 
force  will  fall  inside  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  instead  of  outside, 
and  the  force  will  therefore  tend  to  thrust  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  inward  instead  of  outward.  Hence,  if  an  acetabulum  is  dis- 
placed inwards  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint, 
the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  assists  the  inward  thrust  of  the 
muscular  force  acting  on  the  femur  instead  of  tending  to  counteract 
it.  If  the  acetabulum  is  displaced  inwards  in  any  degree  at  all, 
the  counteracting  force  to  the  inward  thrust  is  diminished.  An 
instance  of  this  effect  occurs,  as  will  shortly  be  described,  on  both 
sides  in  the  triradiate  pelvis,  whether  of  the  malacosteon  or  pseudo- 
malacosteon  form,  on  one  side  in  the  various  forms  of  oblique 
pelvis. 

Effect  of  sitting. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  25), 
that,  in  sitting,  the  body-weight  tends  to  widen  the  whole  pelvis  by 
the  leverage  it  exerts  on  the  innominate  bones,  and  also  that  the 
reactions  to  the  body-weight  through  the  tubera  ischii  tend  to  rotate 
the  lower  part  of  each  innominate  bone  outward  on  an  axis  joining 
the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
and  so  specially  to  widen  the  pelvic  outlet,  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  tubera  ischii,  and  widening  the  pubic  arch.  In  the 
case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  legs,  where  the  person  can  sit,  but 
not  stand,  the  pelvis,  both  at  brim  and  outlet,  has  been  found  wider 
than  normal,  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula  being  wanting. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  acetabula,  the  action  of  the  force  is 
diminished,  and  eventually  reversed,  if  the  tuber  ischii  is  displaced 
inward.  If  the  tuber  ischii  lies  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the 
sacro-iliac  joint,  the  tendency  will  be  to  thrust  the  anterior  end  of 
the  innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward ;  if  it  lies  inside  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  the  tendency  will  be  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of  the 
innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward.  If  the  usual  widening 
effect  is  merely  diminished  owing  to  partial  displacement  inward  of 
the  tuber  ischii,  the  inward  tension  of  the  eacro-sciatic  ligaments 
may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pelvis  is 
wider  than  normal,  the  tendency  of  sitting  to  widen  the  outlet  is 
yet  further  increased.  Hence  the  general  rule  is  that  a  pelvis  rela- 
tively wide  at  the  brim  is  still  wider  at  the  outlet,  and  a  pelvis 
transversely  contracted  at  the  brim  is  still  more  contracted  at  the 
outlet.  The  principle  is  also  illustrated  both  in  the  triradiate 
pelvis,  and  in  oblique  pelves. 

Diagnosis  of  pelvic  contraction. — The  general  diagnosis 
of  pelvic  contraction  will  be  considered  before  the  special  varieties 
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of  pelvis  are  described.  General  indications,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  from  a  person's  appearance,  indicate  usually  simply  the 
probability  that  some  pelvic  deformity  may  exist  rather  than  its 
nature  or  degree.  They  are  chiefly  of  use  in  showing,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  local  examination  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  before  the 
full  term  arrives,  and  so  possibly  avoid  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous delivery  by  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  Such 
indications  consist  in  smallness  of  the  whole  figure,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  slenderness,  relative  shortness  of  linibs,  pointing 
to  the  probability  of  rachitis,  spinal  curvatures,  lameness,  especially 
if  clue  to  shortness  of  one  leg,  undue  hollowness  of  the  back,  point- 


Fig.  175.— Pelvimeter. 


ing  to  the  probability  of  excessive  pelvic  inclination,  and  any  other 
deformity  affecting  the  back  or  legs.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  history  of  rickets,  or  other  disease  of  bones,  or  of  any  disease 
or  injury  affecting  the  back,  pelvis,  or  legs.  Eickets  may  also  be 
revealed  by  curvature  and  thickening  of  the  tibiae.  If  previous 
deliveries  have  occurred,  the  history  of  the  course  of  parturition  is 
the  most  important  guide  of  all. 

Pelvimetry. — For  the  exact  diagnosis  of  pelvic  deformity,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  certain  external  and  internal  measurements.  The 
external  measurements  are  obtained  with  ease,  but  do  not  allow  any 
exact  inferences  to  be  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  pelvic  canal,  which 
is  the  only  point  of  real  importance.  They  are  of  value,  because 
they  not  only  give  evidence,  in  many  cases,  of  the  existence  of 
deformity  in  the  canal,  although  not  of  its  jn'ecise  degree,  but  often 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  pelvic  distortion,  as,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  due  to  rickets,  or  that  oblique  distortion  exists. 
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The  form  of  pelvimeter  used  for  external  measurements  is  shown  in 
Fig.  175,  p.  510.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  callipers 
used  by  carpenters,  having  an  index  near  the  hinge,  from  which 
the  distance  separating  the  points  can  be  read  off.  One  arm  may 
be  made  straight,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  an  instrument  which  may 
be  used  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  bones,  with  one  arm 
in  the  vagina  and  one  outside.  The  internal  measurements  are 
of  most  direct  importance,  but  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  with 
exactness.  Various  j)elvimeters  have  been  invented  for  taking 
them,  but  on  the  whole  the  fingers  are  to  be  preferred  to  any. 
They  can  be  used  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  and  being  sentient, 
are  less  likely  to  lead  to  the  fallacy  which  may  arise,  if  the  points  of 
the  pelvimeter  are  not  in  reality  exactly  where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

External  measurements.  —  The  most  important  of  the  external 
measurements  are  two,  the  distance  between  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilium  (Dist.  Sp.  II.),  and  the  maximum  distance 
between  the  outsides  of  the  iliac  crest  (Dist.  Cr.  II.).  These  measure 
normally  about  10  and  lOf  inches  respectively.  For  the  measure- 
ment the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back,  and  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  garment.  For  the  first  measurement  the  tips  of  the  callipers  are 
placed  outside  the  spines.  For  the  second  the  callipers  are  set  at  the 
smallest  width  which  will  allow  tbem  to  pass  over  the  widest  part  of 
the  crests,  or  over  their  centres  about  %\  inches  posterior  to  the  spines, 
if  the  spines  are  wider  apart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  crests. 

Contraction  of  the  pelvis  may  be  indicated  by  one  of  two  things. 
(1.)  The  distances  may  both  be  less  than  normal.  (2.)  The  rela- 
tion between  them  may  be  altered  in  such  way  that  either  the 
distance  between  the  spines  is  greater  than  the  distance  between  the 
crests  at  any  other  point,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  exceeded  in  the  usual 
proportion  by  the  maximum  distance  between  the  crests.  If  the 
spines  are  wider  apart  than  any  other  part  of  the  crests,  the  pelvis 
is  flattened  and  rachitic,  with  a  greatly  contracted  conjugate  dia- 
meter. If  even  the  excess  of  the  maximum  distance  over  that 
between  the  spines  is  less  than  in  due  proportion,  the  pelvis  is 
probably  flattened  and  rachitic.  One  exception  to  this  ride  how- 
ever, occurs  in  some  cases  of  the  rachitic  generally  contracted 
pelvis,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  two  distances  is  altered 
in  this  way,  but  the  pelvis  is  not  flattened.  If  not  only  the 
relation  of  the  two  distances  is  altered,  but  the  mean  of  the 
two  is  too  small,  there  is  a  generally  contracted  pelvis,  which 
is  also  probably  flattened.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  due  relation 
between  the  two  distances  is  preserved,  but  both  are  smaller  than 
the  normal,  there  is  probably  a  generally  contracted  pelvis,  without 
flattening.    There  may  also  be  one  of  the  rarer  forms  of  pelvis 
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•contracted  in  the  transverse  diameter ;  but  in  this  case  the  external 
conjugate  diameter  will  be  above  rather  than  below  the  average  ; 
while,  in  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  it  is  below  the  average. 

The  external  measurement  next  in  importance,  but  of  inferior 
value  to  these  transverse  diameters,  is  the  external  conjugate 
diameter  (C.  Ext.).  In  measuring  this,  the  patient  is  placed  upon 
her  side  ;  one  point  of  the  callipers  is  placed  in  front  of  the  top  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  the  other  just  below  the  spine  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  external  conjugate  is  on  the  average  about 
7-|  inches.  The  object  of  measuring  this  distance  is  to  calculate 
from  it  the  probable  size  of  the  internal  true  conjugate  diameter. 
Tt  does  not,  however,  lie  exactly  in  the  pelvic  brim,  for  the  plane 
of  the  brim  cuts  the  spine  above  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  frozen  section,  Fig.  72,  p.  155.  Moreover,  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  thickness  of  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  varies  very  widely  in  different  cases,  the  difference  being  as 
much  as  an  inch,  or  even  more.  Especially  in  the  rachitic  pelvis, 
the  thickness  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  projecting  promontory  is 
formed,  is  apt  to  be  greater  than  usual.  The  thickness  of  the  ex- 
ternal soft  parts  is  also  variable.  Hence  moderate  values  of  the 
external  conjugate,  such  as  those  between  7  and  7£  inches,  give 
little  information  about  the  state  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  only  from 
more  extreme  values  that  any  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
and  even  then  only  as  to  the  fact  of  contraction  or  its  absence,  and 
not  as  to  the  degree.  Thus  if  the  external  conjugate  measures  over 
*l\  inches,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  flattening  ;  if  it  is 
under  7  inches,  a  contracted  conjugate  may  be  inferred. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  measure  separately  the  portions  to  be 
deducted  from  the  external  conjugate  at  its  anterior  and  posterior 
part  by  placing  one  arm  of  the  callipers  inside  the  vagina,  and  the 
other  outside  the  body,  and  then  get  the  true  internal  conjugate  by 
deducting  these  from  the  external  conjugate.  This  can  be  done 
tolerably  well  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  thickness  of  the  sacrum 
and  soft  parts  covering  it.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  the 
internal  arm  of  the  callipers  sufficiently  high  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  symphysis  pnbis  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  anterior 
pelvic  wall  with  accuracy.  This  method,  therefore,  probably  does 
not  give  the  true  conjugate  with  so  great  accuracy  as  that  of  de- 
ducting it  from  the  diagonal  conjugate,  measured  internally.  If 
the  method  is  used,  the  callipers  should  have  one  arm  curved,  as  in 
Fig.  175,  p.  510,  the  other  straight  or  nearly  straight.  The  curved 
arm  shoidd  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  place  against  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  the  straight  arm  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
the  pubes. 
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When  a  transverse  contraction  or  asymmetry  of  the  pelvis  from 
want  of  development  of  both  or  of  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
suspected,  the  transverse  distance  between  the  posterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilia  is  a  measurement  of  some  value,  since  it  gives  some 
indication  whether  or  not  the  sacrum  is  narrower  than  usual.  Its 
average  magnitude  is  about  5  inches. 

Certain  oblique  external  diameters  should  also  be  measured  when 
an  oblique  pelvis  is  suspected.  These  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  oblique  pelvis.  In  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  contraction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  outlet  is  obtained  by  measurement  with  the  index 
finger,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  radial  border  pressed  against 
the  apex  of  the  pubic  arcb.  It  is  measured  from  the  apex  of  the 
pubic  arcb,  at  its  internal  surface,  to  the  tip  of  the  sacrum,  not  to 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  unless  that  bone  is  anchylosed  to  the  sacrum. 
The  transverse  diameter  is  measured  between  the  internal  margins 
of  the  tubera  ischii.  It  may  be  measured  either  by  callipers  or  by 
a  straight  rule,  the  patient  being  placed  on  her  side.  The  average 
normal  magnitude  of  the  former  diameter  is  about  4|  incbes,  of  the 
latter  about  4  J  inches. 

External  examination  also  reveals,  apart  from  the  measurements, 
certain  general  facts  about  the  pelvis,  such  as  the  massiveness  of  the 
bones,  development  of  prominences  for  attachment  of  muscles,  direc- 
tion of  iliac  fossae,  whether  the  whole  pelvis  is  symmetrical,  whether 
the  spine  is  straight  and  the  legs  equal,  and  whether  there  is  any 
deviation  from  the  usual  position  of  the  great  trochanters,  or  of  the 
sacrum  in  relation  to  the  innominate  bones. 

Internal  measurements.— The  most  important  object  in  internal 
measurement  is  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  true  conjugate  diameter 
since  this  is  the  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  which  is  most  fre- 
quently contracted,  and  the  contraction  of  which  has  the  greatest 
obstetric  importance.  By  the  term  true  conjugate  will  be  here 
understood  what  is  sometimes  caUed  the  obstetric  true  conjugate 
namely,  the  hue  drawn  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  inner  surface  near  the  top  of  the  svm- 
physis  pubis  (e  F,  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  not  the  line  from  the  promon- 

T, t0  thf-  Centre  °f  the  t0P  of  the  ^mphysis 
signm'cance  "  ™  al(me  wMch  has  V™*™1 

The  distance  actually  measured  is  the  diagonal  conjugate  (e  n, 
^ig.  16),  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter.  From  this  the  true  conjugate 
has  to  be  inferred  For  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  the 
patient  may  be  placed  on  the  left  side,  or  on  the  back  the  hiPs 
raised  on  a  folded  blanket.    Two  fingers,  or  four  fingers  if  the 
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vagina  is  capacious  enough  to  allow  it,  as  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  are  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  directed  upwards  behind 
the  cervix,  depressing  the  posterior  vaginal  cul-de-sac  until  the  tip 
of  the  finger  touches  the  sacrum  (see  Fig.  176).  The  fingers  are 
then  still  raised  until  the  angle  formed  by  the  promontory  of  the 


Fig.  176.— Measurement  of  diagonal  conjugate. 

sacrum  is  recognised  and  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  rested  upon  1 
it  For  this  the  fingers  have  to  be  directed  nearly  vertically 
upward  in  the  axis  of  the  trunk.  The  angle  the  diagonal  conjugate 
makes  with  this  axis  is  about  20°  in  the  normal  pelvis,  he  pelvic 
inclination  to  the  horizon  being  taken  as  55  .  If  the  peh  c 
inclination  is  greater,  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  th  refore 
higher,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  the  «^  ™*  H 
directed  still  more  vertically  upwards.    Care  must  be  taken  r,ot  to  I 
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mistake  for  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  a  slightly  projecting 
angle  which  sometimes  exists  between  the  first  and  second  sacral 
vertebrae.    The  tip  of  the  middle  finger  resting  then  upon  the 
promontory,  the  hand  is  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  press  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger,  or  the  side  of  the  hand,  against  the  apex  of  the 
pubic  arch.    The  point  of  contact  is  then  marked  with  the  finger- 
nail of  the  disengaged  hand,  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  vagina, 
the  finger-nail  being  kept  upon  it,  and  the  distance  from  the  marked 
point  diagonally  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  measured  with  a 
rule     This  gives  the  diagonal  conjugate.    It  is  rather  difficult  to 
mark  the  exact  point  with  the  nail  while  the  finger  is  closely  pressed 
against  the  pubic  arch.    It  is  stiU  better,  therefore,  if  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  radial  side  of  the  finger  can  be  so  educated  that  it. 
retains  the  impression  of  the  exact  spot  cut  by  the  apex  of  the  pubia 
arch  until  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  vagina,  and  the  finger-nail 
is  then  placed  upon  this  spot.    If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  exact 
point  the  mean  should  be  taken  of  the  estimates  derived  from 
several  trials. 

Even  in  the  normal  pelvis  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can 
a  ways  be  reached  in  this  way  with  two  fingers,  if  the  soft  parts, 
specmUy  the  vaginal  outlet,  are  not  too  resisting.    In  case  of 
difficulty  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic  greatly  aids  the  over- 
i  coming  of  this  resistance.    As  a  general  rule,  however,  if  the  fingers 

eached  T  f  .^f^  the  promontory  cannot  be 
reached  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  con- 
juga^  diameter  The  length  of  the  fingers  must  of  course  be 
taken  into  consideration.    In  a  flattened  pelvis,  the  promontorv  of 

be~  eTurf  S  ^  Y  ****  ^  ^  «d  ^  ^ 
on  t    t0TfTS      the  cIiaSonal  c°Wte  by  introducing  that  finger 

obtuse  angle.  Ttt  e^dfnt  tW  ft  r*™'  *  aW  ahra^  m 
height  of  the  synTphysi  tuhif and  ftf  "  f"  ?» .'  ?'  OT  tte 

exactness,  but  a  aenern T  be  made  with  abso1^ 


or 
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exceeds,  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  inclination  of  the  symphysis  being 
assumed  normal,  the  deduction  may  be  estimated  at  f  inch  at  least, 
instead  of  f  inch.  Some  increase  in  the  deduction  must  also  be 
made  if  it  is  judged  that  the  promontory  stands  higher  than  usual, 
or  that  the  direction  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  more  vertical  than 
usual.  In  the  reverse  cases  a  deduction  of  f  inch  may  be  rather 
too  much,  the  difference  being  sometimes  under  half  an  inch.  The 
difference  is  likely  to  he  greatest  in  the  case  of  a  very  greatly 
flattened  pelvis  with  excessive  pelvic  inclination.  It  may  then 
reach  and  even  exceed  one  inch. 

The  following  construction  gives  a  more  exact  result  (see 
Fig  177).    Draw  a  line  a  b  equal  to  the  height  of  the  symphysis 


B 

rig-  177.— Diagram  for  calculation  of  true  conjugate  diameter. 

pubis.    From  the  point  A  draw  A  c,  making  an  angle  of  HO"  ™* 
1b     From  the  centre  b,  draw  a  circle  having  a  radius  equal  to  the 
leneth  of  the  diagonal  conjugate,  cutting  the  line  A  c  in  the  point  p. 
Thflen'th  A  f  will  be  the  true  conjugate.    For  this  construction 
aoSted  circle  is  required;  or  the  angle  b  AC  maybe  traced 
from         177.    The  only  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  B  a  c,  which  varies  somewhat  in  different  cases,  but  its 
^erag Magnitude'  is  about  110°.    In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  it  is  ofted 
rltnei  less  owing  to  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination. 
^l^eZLnt  of  true  conjugate.    The  true  conjugate  iteelf 
can  be  directly  measured  by  two  methods,  which  are  of  great .yah* 

Z  -  only  1  ^^^^ZTZ*  So  '£ 
method  is,  just  after  delivery,  to  ^J^  ^ur  fi      s  side  hy 
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diameter.  The  point  at  which  they  are  arrested  is  noted,  the  hand 
withdrawn,  and  its  breadth  at  that  point  measured  with  a  rule. 
In  case  of  slight  contraction  only,  the  thumb  may  be  added,  but 
diameters  up  to  3|  inches  can  generally  be  measured  without  it. 
It  is  not  so  well  to  measure  the  diameter  by  separating  the  fingers, 
for  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  them  in  exactly  the  same  position 
during  withdrawal.  This  method  gives  precisely  the  conjugate 
diameter  available  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus  ;  and  this  may  be 
recorded  for  use  in  future  pregnancies. 

External  measurement  of  true  conjugate. — Another  method  is  by 
measurement  from  outside  ;  and  this  can  be  used  only  when  the 
patient  is  not  pregnant,  the  abdominal  walls  not  too  thick,  and  the 
abdomen  not  very  tense.  The  index  finger  is  pressed  in  above  the 
pubes,  and  the  abdominal  wall  carried  before  it,  until  it  rests  on 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  (at  E,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  The  wrist  is 
then  depressed,  and  the  point  noted  where  the  top  of  the  symphysis 
cuts  the  finger.  This  gives  the  distance  from  the  promontory  to 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  symphysis.  Something  has  to  be  added 
to  the  distance  measured  for  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  pushed 
before  the  finger,  and  something  subtracted  for  the  thickness  of  the 
pubes  to  get  the  obstetric  true  conjugate  e  f.  The  addition  and 
subtraction  will  nearly  balance  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  thin. 

Other  results  of  internal  measurement. — The  true  conjugate  diameter 
is  the  only  dimension  of  the  brim  which  can  be  estimated  at  all 
accurately  from  internal  examination.  A  general  estimate,  how- 
ever, can  be  obtained  of  the  characters  of  the  pelvis  in  many  other 
respects  ;  and  it  is  in  forming  this  estimate  that  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  observer  are  of  most  value.  The  student,  there- 
fore, in  every  case  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  vaginal  examinations 
apart  from  labour,  shoidd  take  the  opportunity  of  gaining  practice 
in  judging  the  usual  pelvic  dimensions.  The  chief  points  to  be 
noted  are  the  following  :— Whether  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is 
exactly  opposite  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  whether  it  forms  a  projection 
encroaching  on  the  space  of  the  pelvic  brim,  with  hollows  at  each  side 
of  it,  as  m  the  reniform  pelvis,  or  only  forms  a  part  of  a  concave  or 
flattened  wall ;  whether  there  is  ample  space  in  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  or  whether  the  sacrum  is  so  flattened,  without  being  divergent 
from  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  lower  diameters,  as  well  as  the  conju- 
gate of  the  brim,  are  likely  to  cause  obstruction  ;  whether  the  lateral 
space  m  the  pelvis  appears  to  be  as  large  as  usual ;  and  whether  the 
space  is  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

The  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  can  be  made  in 
pregnancy,  or  even  in  labour,  if  the  head  is  still  high  in  the  pelvis 
or  if  it  is  so  moveable  that  it  can  be  pushed  up.    If  the  head 
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has  descended  considerably  into  the  brim,  and  is  fixed  there,  even 
though  its  largest  diameters  may  not  yet  have  entered  the  brim,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate.  It  may  still 
be  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  encroaches  upon  the  space  of  the  brim  or  not,  and  to  form 
an  estimate  as  to  the  symmetry  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  lateral  space 
in  it. 

Varieties  of  Contracted  Pelves. 

Principle  of  classification. — The  different  forms  of  con- 
tracted pelvis  will  here  be  classified  primarily  according  to  their 
shape  rather  than  according  to  their  causation,  since  it  is  the  shape 
which  is  of  main  obstetric  importance.  It  is  true  that  each  of 
the  characteristic  shapes  has  a  special  cause  to  which  it  is  most 
requently  due,  but  the  two  methods  of  classification  do  not  give 
exactly  parallel  results. 

There  are  three  forms  of  contracted  pelvis,  which  are  met  with 
more  frequently  than  the  others,  and  are  those  which  most  usually 
demand  operative  interference.  These  are  the  generally  con- 
tracted pelvis,  including  the  allied  varieties  of  the  infantile  and  the 
masculine  pelvis,  the  pelvis  flattened  without  general  contraction, 
and  the  generally  contracted  flattened  pelvis. 


The  Generally  Contracted  Pelvis. 

The  generally  contracted  pelvis,  or  pelvis  cequabiliter  justo  minor,  is 
the  rarest  of  the  three  principal  forms  mentioned  above.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  general  diminution  of  all  the  diameters,  but  no 
deviation,  or  but  little  deviation,  from  their  relative  proportion  in 
the  normal  pelvis.  In  its  most  perfect  form  it  is  seen  in  the  pelvis 
of  women  who  are  very  small,  or  actual  dwarfs,  but  not  otherwise 
deformed.  The  pelvis  may  then  have  the  perfect  female  type,  but 
in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  may  be  found  united, 
not  by  bone,  but  by  cartilage  only,  as  in  childhood.  Generally, 
however,  a  pelvis  which,  from  its  general  appearance,  is  classed  as  a 
generally  contracted  pelvis,  is  found,  on  minute  examination,  to 
deviate  slightly  from  the  normal  shape.  Sometimes  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  contracted  in  rather  greater  proportion  than  the  rest, 
especially  when  rickets  has  existed  as  a  cause.  This  kind  of  pelvis 
forms  a  transition  towards  the  generally  contracted  flattened  pelvis, 
and  all  grades  between  the  two  may  exist. 

The  infantile  pelvis.— In  the  majority  of  pelves  approximat- 
ing to  the  type  of  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  the  characters 
point  to  a  partial  arrest  of  development,  the  changes  which  take 
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place  in  tlie  advance  from  the  foetal  to  the  adult  pelvis  not  having 
taken  place  to  the  full  extent.  Thus  the  sacrum  is  relatively 
narrow,  its  curvature  on  transverse  section  is  too  great,  on  antero- 
posterior section  too  little,  its  face  does  not  look  enough  downward, 
its  posterior  surface  is  not  sufficiently  sunk  between  the  ilia,  nor 
the  whole  bone  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx ;  the  pubic  arch  is 
not  fully  expanded  ;  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  does  not 
exceed  the  conjugate  in  the  due  proportion.  When  these  pecu- 
liarities are  well  marked,  the  pelvis  is  called  infantile.  The  general 
size  of  the  outlet  is  apt  to  be  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  inlet, 
as  it  is  in  the  festal  or  child's  pelvis. 

The  generally  contracted  or  infantile  pelvis  may  arise  from  any 
disease  or  other  condition  which  interferes  with  nutrition  in  child- 
hood. Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  scrofula,  cretinism,  premature 
hard  work,  or  bad  feeding.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  form  of 
rickets,  protracted  in  time  but  not  severe  in  degree,  so  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  bone  growth  without  causing  actual 
softening  of  the  pelvic  bones.  A  marked  form  of  infantile  pelvis, 
with  narrow  pubic  arch,  and  relatively  small  transverse  diameter, 
is  associated  with  congenital  absence  of  the  uterus,  or  uterus  and 
ovaries,  but  this  is  not  of  obstetric  interest.  It  appears,  however, 
that  an  infantile  pelvis,  though  not  so  marked,  may  also  be 
associated  with  that  minor  degree  of  imperfect  development  of 
uterus  and  ovaries,  in  which  menstruation  is  scanty,  and  begins 
late  in  life,  the  cervix  uteri  is  conical  and  narrow,  the  uterus  often 
more  anteflexecl  than  usual,  and  the  woman  often  sterile.  Dr.  Eoper 
has  related  such  a  case,  in  which  pregnancy  followed  incision  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  but  delivery  could  only  be  effected  with  much 
difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  a  generally 
contracted  pelvis  is  due  to  premature  bony  union  of  the  parts,  of 
the  pelvis,  possibly  the  result  of  excessive  muscular  work  in  early 
life.  In  other  cases  no  cause  for  the  infantile  form  of  pelvis  can 
be  discovered,  and  it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  congenital 
tendency,  hereditary  or  otherwise.  In  some  cases  an  infantile  shape 
of  pelvis  is  associated  with  a  size  not  below  normal,  growth  having 
gone  on,  though  development  failed. 

The  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis.— It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  a  simply  infantile  pelvis  may  result  from  a 
form  of  rickets  which  simply  impedes  bony  growth  without  causing 
softening  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  also  another  form  of  generally 
contracted  pelvis  due  to  rickets,  in  which  some  of  the  changes  in 
shape  qf  bones  due  to  that  disease  are  manifested.  The  iliac  fossse 
look  forward,  the  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist. 
Or.  II.  is  altered,  the  latter  not  exceeding  the  former  by  the  usual 
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proportion,  and  there  are  signs  of  rickets  in  other  bones,  as  in 
the  tibiae,  hut  the  pelvis  is  not  flattened.  This  form  of  pelvis  is 
generally  described  as  due  to  the  disease  occurring  comparatively 
late  in  childhood,  after  the  child  has  begun  to  walk,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  widening  and  flattening  being  in  consequence  counteracted 
by  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula.  It  must,  however,  be  also 
true  that  the  disease  has  been  so  far  mild  in  degree,  that  neither  the 
sacrum  nor  the  iliac  beams  are  sufficiently  softened  to  bend.  This 
form  of  pelvis  is  therefore  to  be  contrasted  with  the  triradiate  or 
pseudomalacosteon  form  of  rachitic  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXX.),  in 
which  also  the  disease  produces  its  effects  after  the  child  has  learned 
to  walk,  but  in  which  the  degree  of  softening  is  greater  instead  of 
less  than  that  which  leads  to  the  usual  flattened  rachitic  pelvis. 

The  masculine  pelvis. — In  strong  muscular  women,  rather 
tall  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  especially  those  who  have  a 
somewhat  mascidine  appearance  from  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
face,  a  variety  of  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  is  sometimes  found, 
showing  some  approximation  toward  the  male  type.  The  bones 
are  thick,  the  pelvis  deep,  prominences  for  muscles  well  marked, 
the  transverse  diameter  too  small  in  proportion,  and  the  outlet 
compai'atively  narrow. 

In  the  marked  cases  of  general  pelvic  contraction  all  the  internal 
diameters  of  the  pelvis  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  their  normal  value.  The  difficulty  in  delivery  may  then  be  very 
considerable,  even  after  the  performance  of  craniotomy. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — In  minor  degrees  of  contraction  the 
mechanism  of  labour  is  not  altered,  except  that  the  flexion  of  the 
head  is  apt  to  be  extreme,  after  it  has  entered  the  brim,  owing  to 
the  want  of  space  for  its  longest  diameter,  and  that  the  natural 
rotations  may  be  impeded  by  excessive  friction. 

Diagnosis. — All  the  external  diameters  are  diminished  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  the  diagonal  conjugate  is  also  diminished. 
On  internal  examination  there  is  found  to  be  diminution  of  lateral 
space,  but  no  encroachment  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  into 
the  area  of  the  brim.  The  normal  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp. 
II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  unaltered,  except  in  the  rachitic  form  of  the 
generally  contracted  pelvis. 

The  Flattened  Pelvis,  and  the  Generally  Contracted 
Flattened  Pelvis. 

In  the  former  class  of  pelvis  there  is  contraction  of  the  conjugate 
diameter,  but  no  notable  contraction  of  the  remaining  internal 
diameters.     In  the  latter,  combined  with  the  relative  contraction 
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of  the  conjugate,  there  is  general  smallness  of  the  whole  pelvis 
from  failure  of  development.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  full-sized 
pelvis  were  flattened,  its  transverse  diameter  would  be  rendered 
greater  than  normal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  hardly  ever 
found  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  normal  in  a 
flattened  pelvis,  and  frequently  it  is,  if  anything,  rather  diminished. 
Therefore,  even  in  pelves  reckoned  merely  as  flattened,  because 
there  is  no  notable  contraction  in  the  transverse  diameter,  there  is 
almost  always,  in  reality,  some  lack  of  full  development. 

The  flattened  pelvis,  whether  generally  contracted  or  not,  maybe 
divided  into  two  varieties,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  brim  the 
elliptic  flattened  pelvis,  and  the  reniform  or  kidney-shaped  flattened 
pelvis.  In  the  former  the  shape  of  the  brim  resembles  an  ellipse 
flattened  on  the  posterior  side.  The  concavity  of  the  sacrum  on 
transverse  section  is  almost  or  entirely  lost,  but  is  not  converted 
into  a  projection.  In  the  latter  the  brim  is  kidney-shaped  (see 
Fig.  178,  p.  522).  The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  has  sunk  so 
far  inward  toward  the  brim  as  to  form  a  rounded  prominence 
encroaching  upon  its  area.    This  is  the  commoner  variety  of  the 

By  German  authors  a  different  division  of  flattened  pelves  is 
made,  namely,  into  the  rachitic  and  non-rachitic  flattened  pelvis 
It  is  admitted,  however  that  the  form  called  non-rachitic,  because 
other  characteristic  peculiarities  of  rickets  are  absent,  is  often  due 

to  a  1  iff  •  rt  M°rerr  ^  tUvisi0n  ^  above  corresponds 

to  a  difference  m  the  mechanism  of  labour,  while  that  into  rachitic 
and  non-rachitic  forms  does  not.  racmtic 

_  Causation  —The  flattened  pelvis  without  general  contraction 
is  probably  often  due  to  slight  rickets,  causing^some  softeS  o 
he  sacrum,  but  not  marked  enough  to  produce  the  generaHecu 
han ties  due  to  the  disease.    The  fact  that  some  digKS^" 
development  almost  always  exists  is  in  favour  of  til  7yi  17  The 
deforms  is  also  ascribed  to  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  wISs  such 
as  babies,  in  childhood,  either  with  or  without  th/Sti ScSc 
tendency.    Flattening  is  also  produced  by  excess  in  thf  I v  £ 
S^  rt^M??^  °f  ^  b0^-ightwhicPh  al  "n" 
^ul  t^^-^^^l 
condemn  itself  often  the  consequence  either  of  slight  rickets^ or 'of 
carrying  welghts  in  childhood,  or  of  both  causes  coifb  nef  Whe  h 
or  not  general  contraction  is  present  the  P1W^  i  ^etner 

*e  brim  mmt  be  ^4  Jt^^^^*  1 
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greater  part  rickets  has  in  the  causation,  the  more  marked  is  the 
reniform  shape.  Sometimes,  however,  a  distinctly  rachitic  pelvis, 
with  general  contraction,  has  the  simply  flattened  shape  either 
because  the  softening  has  not  specially  picked  out  the  sacrum,  or 
because  the  disease  has  shown  itself  more  in  arrest  of  development 
than  in  softening.  The  simple  flattening  in  such  a  case  may  have 
been  produced  by  carrying  weights.  The  degree  of  contraction  is 
seldom  extreme  in  those  cases  where  its  rachitic  origin  is  not  mani- 
fested by  the  peculiarities  in  the  pelvis  generally  produced  by  that 
disease,  the  conjugate  diameter  being  rarely  less  than  three  inches. 
The  rachitic  flattened'  pelvis. — This  is  the  most  typical  form  of 


Fig.  178.— Reniform  rachitic  pelvis. 


rachitic  pelvis.  Usually  there  is  general  contraction  as  well  as 
flattening,  in  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  development  pro- 
duced by  the  disease,  and,  in  the  higher  degrees  of  contraction,  this 
is  always  the  case.  The  bones  are  usually  small  and  thin,  but  there 
may  be  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  parts.  Thus  the  thickness  of 
the  sacrum  may  be  increased,  and  the  difference  between  the  external 
conjugate  and  true  conjugate  diameters  therefore  greater  than  usual. 
The  brim  has  the  reniform  more  frequently  than  the  elliptic  shape, 
owing  to  the  softening  of  the  sacrum  itself  (Fig.  178).  In  the 
rachitic  pelvis,  most  of  the  changes  in  shape  which  occur  in  the 
advance  from  the  foetal  to  the  adidt  pelvis  from  mechanical  in- 
fluences are  exaggerated.  The  pubic  arch  is  more  widened  the 
relative  size  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  of  the 
distance  between  the  tubera  ischii  is  more  increased.  The  sacrum 
sinks  more  deeply  between  the  ilia  both  toward  the  brini,  and  W 
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the  direction  of  the  coccyx.  The  promontory  is  more  rotated 
forward,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  looks  more  downward,  and  the 
curvature  on  antero-posterior  section  is  increased.  The  curvature 
on  transverse  section  is  diminished  and  generally  converted  into  a 
convexity  toward  the  brim. 

These  effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bones  are  softened,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  their  acting  as  beams  or  levers.  The 
softening  affects  chiefly  the  growing  extremities  and  the  cartilage 
about  to  form  bone,  so  that  the  yielding  takes  place  mainly  at 
certain  points,  as  between  the  centre  and  wings  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  softening  is  more  extreme,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  bones,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  act  as  levers,  a  totally  different  form  of 
pelvis,  resembling  that  of  malacosteon,  is  produced  (see  Chapter 
XXX.),  the  acetabula  being  pushed  inwards. 

The  relative  widening  of  the  pelvis,  especially  at  the  outlet,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  pelvis  are 
mainly  produced  before  the  child  can  walk  or  stand  much,  and  that 
therefore  the  counterpressure  at  the  acetabula  has  little  influence. 
The  widening  then  is  chiefly  clue  to  the  effect  of  the  body-weight  in 
the  sitting  position  calling  out  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  bones 
(see  pp.  22 — 24),  and  to  that  of  the  counterpressure  on  the  tubera 
ischii  in  rotating  outward  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate  bones 
(see  p.  26).  The  bending  inward  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum 
so  as  to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  bone  on  antero-posterior 
section  is  partly  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
to  the  rotation  forwards  of  the  promontory,  and  to  muscular  action 
but  is  assisted  also  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  in  sitting. 

The  shape  of  the  iliac  fossse  is  characteristic,  and  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  valuable  in  diagnosis.  They  are  flatter  than  usual 
and  look  more  forward,  so  that  the  maximum  distance  between  the 
crests  does  not  much  exceed  that  between  the  spines.  In  cases  of 
marked  deformity,  the  distance  between  the  spines  is  the  widest 
diameter  This  shape  of  the  ilia  appears  to  be  partly  due  to 
arrested  development,  but  partly  also  to  the  action  of  the  luteal 
muscles.  There  are  other  minor  points  by  which  the  effect  of 
rickets  is  shown,  such  as  eversion  of  the  edges  of  bone  to  which 
muscles  are  attached,  especially  those  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  of  the 
ischia,  and  sharpness  of  the  ileo-pectineal  line. 

The  general  effect  is  to  produce  a  shallow  pelvis,  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  brim  relatively  wide,  but  in  general  absolutely  more 
or  less  below  the  normal,  the  outlet  less  contracted  than  the  inlet 
in  all  its  dimensions,  and  sometimes  even  actually  expanded  This 
Wdeness  of  the  outlet  and  shallowness  of  the  pelvis  facilitate  the 
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access  to  the  foetus  in  the  case  of  difficult  delivery  after  craniotomy. 
The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  not  unfrequently  displaced  some- 
what to  one  side  in  con- 
sequence of  a  scoliosis 
(lateral  curvature)  of  the 
spine.  The  pelvis  then 
partakes  of  the  characters 
of  the  oblique  pelvis,  here- 
after to  be  described  (see 
Chapter  XXX.). 

In  the  rachitic  pelvis 
the  inclination  of  the  brim 
to  the  horizon  is  general- 
ly somewhat  diminished. 
This  may  be  explained  on 
two  grounds.  First  on 
account  of  the  sinking  of 
the  sacrum  deeper  toward 
the  coccyx.  Secondly, 
owing  to  the  sinking  of 
the  sacrum  forward  into 
the  brim,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  body-weight 
falls  anteriorly  to  the 
sacro-iliac  joints.  The 
counter-pressures  to  the 
body-weight  therefore  at 
the  acetabula  or  the  tubera 
ischii,  which  must  neces- 
sarily act  in  the  same 
transverse  vertical  plane 
as  the  body-weight  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium,  tend  to 
rotate  the  anterior  part  of 
the  pelvis  upward  on  a 
transverse  axis  passing 
through  the  sacro-iliac 
joints.  Thus,  while  an 
increase  of  the  pelvic  in- 
clination in  any  pelvis 
tends  to  cause  the  sacrum 
to  sink  forwards  into  the  brim,  such  sinking  forward  has  a  secondary 
effect,  tending  to  diminish  the  pelvic  inclination.  There  is  often  a 
counterbalancing  influence,  tending  to  increase  the  pelvic  mclina- 


Fig.  179.— Skeleton  of  a  rachitic  dwarf  with 
contracted  pelvis. 
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tion  in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  namely,  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
curves  of  the  spine.  But  the  influence  of  the  first  two  causes 
usually  preponderates. 

Figure-of-eight  rachitic  pelvis. — In  very  rare  cases  there  is  a  de- 
pression inwards  of  the  symphysis  pubis  of  a  rachitic  pelvis.  This 
is  ascribed  to  the  traction  of  the  recti  muscles  (see  Fig.  180). 
In  this  case  the  brim  has  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  eight,  or  hour- 
glass, but  not  a  uniform  figure  of  eight,  for  the  projection  inward 
of  the  sacrum  is  greater  than  that  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
hollows  at  each  side  of  it  deeper.  More  frequently  the  pubis  is 
not  drawn  in,  but  the  curvature  near  that  point  is  more  acute,  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  flattening  opposite  the  acetabula,  due  to  the 


Fig.  180.— Figure-of-eight  rachitic  pelvis. 


inward  thrust  of  the  femora.  The  pelvis  thus  approximates  to  a 
heart  shape  (see  Fig.  179,  p.  524).  Such  a  pelvis  may  be  regarded 
as  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  reniform  shape  and  the 
generally  contracted  rachitic  pelvis,  and  it  implies  an  intermediate 
influence  of  standing,  walking,  &c. 

Mechanism  of  labour  in  the  flattened  pelvis.  The 

flattened  pelvis  has  certain  peculiar  effects  of  its  own  upon  the 
mechanism  of  labour.  In  accordance  with  the  three  dimensions  of 
the  foetal  head,  there  are  modifications  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
head  passes  through  the  pelvis  in  three  respects;  (1)  as  to  its 
rotation ;  (2)  as  to  its  flexion  or  extension ;  (3)  as  to  its  lateral 
obliquity  or  lateral  flexion. 

(1.)  Rotation. — In  pregnancy  the  head  will  generally  lie  with 
the  occiput  somewhat  forward,  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  foetus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
But,  on  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  will  enter  or 
attempt  to  enter  the  brim  with  its  anteroposterior  diameter  in  the 
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longest  diameter  of  the  brim,  that  is  to  say,  in  nearly  a  transverse 
position,  whenever  the  space  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  enter 
freely  in  an  oblique  position.  In  the  elliptic  flattened  pelvis,  tbe 
anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  head  will  be  almost  exactly  trans- 
verse. In  the  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the  main  part  of  the  space 
at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  is  posterior  to  a  transverse  line  bisecting 
the  conjugate  diameter.  Hence  the  broader  or  occipital  end  of  the 
head  will  find  most  space  by  turning  somewhat  backward  (see 
Fig.  1 8 1 ,  p.  5  2  8) .  If  there  is  sufficient  transverse  space  in  the  pelvis, 
and  the  shape  is  reniform,  the  head  generally  deviates  bodily  some- 
what toward  that  side  of  the  pelvis  toward  which  the  occiput  is 
directed,  so  as  to  bring  the  broad  biparietal  diameter  into  the  freer 
lateral  space,  and  get  a  smaller  diameter  of  the  head,  one  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  bitemporal,  into  opposition  to  the  contracted  conju- 
gate diameter  (Fig.  181).  It  is  only  when  the  head  is  very  small 
relatively  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  that  it  can 
deviate  so  far  to  one  side  as  to  allow  the  bitemporal  diameter  itself 
to  enter  the  conjugate.  Thus  at  the  early  stage  of  labour  there  is 
often  some  rotation  of  the  occiput  backwards.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  remains  in  the  same  direction  until  the  superior  strait  is 
passed.  Then,  if  flexion  occurs,  the  occiput  is  rotated  forwards  as 
usual  by  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts. 

(2.)  Flexion  and  extension. — Before  labour  the  head  is  lying 
above  the  brim,  if  contraction  is  at  all  considerable.    The  head  not 
entering  the  brim  easily,  both  occiput  and  forehead  are  detained  above 
its  level,  and  therefore  the  usual  flexion  cannot  take  place.  Owing 
to  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  anterior  f ontanelle  will  be  more  within 
reach  than  the  posterior.    The  head  at  this  stage  is  therefore  more 
extended  than  usual.    The  further  course  of  affairs  depends  upon 
the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  especially  as  regards  the  prominence 
of  the  parietal  tubera.    In  the  reniform  pelvis,  when  the  lateral 
spaces  are  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flattened  pelvis  without 
any,  or  with  only  a  slight  degree  of,  general  contraction,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that,  when  the  head  is  beginning  to  engage  in  the 
brim,  the  diameter  most  tightly  gripped  is  that  opposed  to  the 
contracted  conjugate.    The  biparietal  diameter  in  the  free  space  at 
the  side  meets  with  less  resistance.    The  greatest  resistance  is  then 
anterior  to  the  occipital  condyles,  and  therefore  produces  flexion, 
the  head  rotating  in  some  measure  around  the  diameter  gripped 
in  the  conjugate  until  the  occiput  is  well  engaged  in  the  pelvis.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  head  passes  the  brim,  if  able  to  pass  it  at 
all,  by  a  movement  of  flexion. 

The  mechanism  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic  flattened 
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pelvis,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  the  reniform  pelvis,  when  the 
reniform  shape  is  slightly  marked,  and  the  hollows  at  each  side  of 
the  promontory  not  large.    The  diameter  which  meets  with  most 
resistance  is  then  frequently  the  biparietal,  that  which  is  engaged  in 
the  conjugate  not  fitting  so  tightly.  The  points  of  greatest  resistance 
are  then  behind  the  line  of  propelling  force  passing  through  the 
condyles,  and  therefore  the  resistance  produces  extension.    The  head 
then  passes  through  the  brim,  if  able  to  pass,  in  a  position  of  some- 
what greater  extension  than  it  had  while  resting  above  the  brim. 
There  is  sometimes  evidence  of  this  in  a  groove  of  depression  on  the 
parietal  bone  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  promontory  as  the  head 
passes.    When  the  passage  takes  place  in  the  position  of  extension, 
this  groove  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture  and  posterior 
to  it.    Otherwise  it  is  obliquely  inclined  towards,  or  crosses,  the 
coronal  suture.    It  is  obvious  that  it  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
relative  size  of  the  biparietal  diameter,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
can  be  diminished  by  moulding,  whether  the  biparietal  diameter  or 
that  engaged  in  the  conjugate  meet  the  most  obstruction.  These 
vary  greatly  in  different  heads.* 

The  extension  of  the  head  is  generally  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  to  admit  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head  when  increased  by  extension.  In  a  generaUy  contracted 
flattened  pelvis,  which  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  loner 
diameter  unless  the  head  is  flexed,  the  head  must  either  pass  by 
the  movement  of  flexion,  or  else  remain  arrested. 

After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  flexion  is  usually  produced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  occiput  rotates  forwards 
m  the  usual  way. 

_  (3.)  Lateral  or  biparietal  obliquity.— In  a  foetal  head  before  mould- 
ing, the  biparietal  diameter  is  generally  greater  than  adjacent 
oblique  diameters  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  parietal 
tuber  on  one  side  to  a  point  a  little  below  it  on  the  other  (which 
may  be  ca  led  subparieto-superparietal  diameters).    The  same  is 

iWWUg  Ti  i  leSVlegTeei  °f  the  maxim™  transverse  diameter 
n  other  parallel  sections  of  the  head.    Hence  the  head  will  pass 

through  a  smaller  space  if  tilted  a  little  sideways,  so  that  one  parS 
uber  ^8  m  advance  of  the  other.    Now,  if  a  body  is  pushed 

hTf  tV arr°W  PaSSa§e  hj  itS  P°SteriOT  P°le>  a»d  is  8°  ^aped 
that  a  tilting  one  way  or  other  will  facilitate  .  its  passage,  the 
resistances  are  certain  to  effect  that  tilting.  The  body  is  in  unstable 
equihbnum  until  the  tilting  is  produced,  and  the  slightest  variation 

^^^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  direction  of  the  propelling  force  or  the  amount  of  friction 
will  bring  it  about.  The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
experiment  of  trying  to  push  an  egg  through  an  elastic  tube 
with  its  long  diameter  exactly  across  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The 
egg  is  certain  to  turn  so  as  to  bring  its  shorter  diameters 
into  coincidence  with  the  diameters  of  the  tube.  Similarly 
the^  head  can  never  by  any  possibility  continue  to  advance  in  a 
position  of  brow  presentation,  with  its  longest  mento-occipital 
diameter  thrown  across  the  parturient  canal,  but,  if  it  advances  at 
all,  the  presentation  is  always  converted  into  either  a  face  or  a 
vertex  (see  pp.  228,  239).  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  lateral  tilting 
of  the  head  is  produced  by  the  resistances  whenever  there  is  pressure 


Fig.  181.— Engagement  of  head  in  brim  of  flattened  pelvis  viewed  from  beloiv 
in  the  axis  of  the  brim  : — a,  anterior  fontanelle ;  J,  Sagittal  suture ; 
c,  posterior  fontanelle  ;  d,  promontory  of  sacrum ;  e,  symphysis  pubis. 

at  the  ends  of  lateral  diameters  and  a  mechanical  advantage  is  thus 
to  be  gained. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  shape  of  the  head  is  such  that,  if 
arrested  above  the  brim,  it  is  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium 
until  it  has  been  tilted  to  one  side  or  other  to  a  greater  degree  than 
that  which  will  give  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  when  the 
biparietal  diameter  is  actually  engaging  in  the  brim.  When  the 
head  is  engaging  in  the  pelvis  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  is 
gained  by  a  tilting  of  not  more  than  about  12°  or  15°,  even  before 
moulding.  When  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  the  tilting 
may  proceed  to  as  much  as  20°  or  25°,  though  such  an  amount  of 
obliquity  is  not  a  mechanical  advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

In  the  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  found  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  gene- 
rally displaced  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  enters  the  brim  in  advance  of  the  posterior,  and 
the  child's  head  is  flexed  towards  its  posterior  shoulder  (Fig.  181). 
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This  is  called  Naegele-obliquity,  because  Naegele  described  it  as 
existing  in  normal  labour.  It  remains  to  explain  why  the  tilting 
is  generally  in  this  direction  rather  than  the  opposite.* 

One  reason  may  be  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Frozen  sections  show  such  an  obliquity, 
and  R.  Barnes  contends  that  it  is  the  normal  condition.  In  frozen 
sections,  however,  it  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  prolonged  effect 
of  gravity  on  the  corpse  lying  on  its  back,  and  to  the  chest  being  in 
a  position  of  expiration,  whereas  in  a  pain  it  is  in  one  of  deep  inspir- 
ation. It  is  probable  therefore,  that  the  usual  assumption  that  the 
axis  of  the  parturient  uterus  normally  coincides  with  that  of  the 
brim  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  the  slightest  degree  of  posterior 
obliquity  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  tilting, 
which  the  resistances  then  increase.  The  effect  is  produced  in 
the  following  way.  The  component  of  the  oblique  force  acting 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  pushes  the  condyles  forward  ; 
this  calls  out  a  reaction  of  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  directed  back- 
luard,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  head  or  nearly  so. 
Thus  is  produced  a  "  couple  "  or  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces, 
not  in  the  same  straight  line,  tending  to  tilt  the  sagittal  suture  back- 
ward, and  produce  Naegele-obliquity. 

Another  reason  is  probably  the  effect  of  friction  against  the  sacral 
promontory.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  friction  would 
be  greater  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  surface  of  con- 
tact is  greater.  A  mathematical  consideration  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, shows  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case.f  This  result 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  the  brim 
of  the  head  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  is 
less  than  that  of  a  circle  having  as  its  diameter  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  posterior  side  of  the  head  is 
retarded  most  by  friction  against  a  projecting  promontory.  It  is 
retarded  still  more  if  the  promontory  makes  a  depression  in  the 
head  by  its  pressure.  A  kind  of  ledge  is  then  formed,  which  offers 
a  greater  resistance  than  that  of  friction  proper.  J 

•  See  papers i  by  the  author  "On  the  Occurrence  in  Normal  Labour  of  Lateral 
"oTthe  Me S  ffflM  0bstet-  Trans.,  Vol.  XVII. ;  and  by  Zei  BamS 

Tr2as  "StT  ™th  RefeVenCe  tU  Naegele'S  ObBqmty  »  Obstet! 

cont"tmUffbthoTr?bered  tha"rictT  is  not  increased  by  increasing  the  surface  of 
S^iinnT^^T  ^  P1™^  total  friction  remains  the  same,  the  friction 

I  VT°^°ltl°na-\ t0  fcfle  pressure  over  each  small  element  of  area. 
carUeJnart  of  w  '  th!8a^ttal  8utoe  is  slightly  displaced  forward  at  the 

^SSwrt.  P    ^  befor^!ts  main  displacement  backward  begins.  Matthews 

at fuTmo    retardedmas  weW'  f  ^1  T° ^  ^  *he  side  of  the  head  2 

DuneaJ TwTth  !r    £         S  f°Und  to  be  the  case  in  tne  experiments  of  Matthews 
SKc  been  ££££7"%-  ^  N°  satisfactory  mechanical  explanation  his 
nerto  been  suggested  for  this.   It  is  possible  that,  contact  being  wider  in  front,  a 
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There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  opposite  of  Naegele- 
obliquity  occurs,  and  the  sagittal  suture  is  displaced  forward.  An 
anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  as  from  pendulous  abdomen,  tends 
to  produce  this  result  when  the  resistances  come  into  play. 

In  general  the  maximum  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity  is  observed, 
as  according  to  the  above  explanation  it  ought  to  be,  when  the  head 
is  arrested  above  the  brim.  In  such  a  case  I  have  found  the 
sagittal  suture  within  an  inch  of  the  promontory.  If  considerable 
before,  it  becomes  diminished  as  the  head  enters  the  brim,  being 
reduced  more  nearly  to  that  degree  which  is  mechanically  advan- 
tageous. The  extra  resistance,  from  friction,  or  from  friction  and 
depression,  caused  by  the  sacral  promontory,  tends  however  to 
maintain  or  to  increase  the  obliquity  beyond  the  advantageous 
point.  The  obliquity  may  be  reduced  also,  during  a  slow  passage, 
through  shortening  of  the  biparietal  diameter  from  moulding.  But 
some  degree  of  obliquity  is  generally  maintained  till  the  superior 
strait  is  passed.  Then  when  the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  pelvic  floor,  its  advanced  part  is  pushed  forward  under  the  pubic 
arch,  and  the  opposite  obliquity  is  so  produced  as  in  normal  labour. 
Thus  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  posterior  shoulder  is 
at  this  stage  converted  into  lateral  flexion  toward  the  anterior 
shoulder  (see  p.  189). 

When  it  is  said  that  lateral  or  biparietal  obliquity  is  produced  by 
a  rotation  of  the  head  upon  its  antero-posterior  axis,  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  rotation  takes  place  without  a  concomitant  advance  of  the 
head,  or  that  one  side  of  the  head  actually  recedes.  In  general,  one 
side  is  merely  retarded  more  than  the  other.  But  in  some  cases  the 
rotation  may  imply  an  actual  recession  of  one  side  of  the  head,  as 
when  lateral  obliquity  is  produced  when  the  head  is  completely 
arrested  above  the  brim. 

In  some  cases,  again,  when  the  resistance  at  the  promontory  is 
unusually  great,  in  consequence  of  a  depression  being  produced  in 
the  head,  the  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  be  actually  arrested, 
while  the  anterior  is  advancing.  The  movement  may  then  be 
regarded  as  a  rolling  upon  the  sacral  promontory.  When  the  de- 
pression of  the  head  is  found  to  be  round,  it  is  a  sign  that  such  an 
arrest  of  the  posterior  side  has  taken  place.  In  the  commoner  case, 
in  which  it  forms  a  groove,  there  has  been  merely  retardation.  A 
spoon-shaped  depression  indicates  an  intermediate  condition,  probably 

more  extensive  fold  of  skin  may  be  pushed  up  there  than  by  the  sacral  promontory, 
and  that  this  may  cause  the  greater  retardation,  before  the  head  is  tightly  enough 
engaged  for  friction  proper  to  have  much  effect.  No  other  authors,  however,  describe 
this  primary  displacement  of  the  sagittal  suture  forwards,  and  I  have  generally  found 
it  displaced  backwards  when  first  observed. 
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complete  arrest  of  the  posterior  side  during  a  part  only  of  the 
passage. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  the 
head  rotates  or  revolves  upon  a  transverse  axis  passing  through  the 
sacrum,  in  the  latter  part  upon  one  passing  through  the  symphysis 
pubis.  This,  however,  is  only  a  graphic  and  popular  mode  of 
representing  the  most  striking  part  of  the  motion  of  the  head,  and  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  since  it  disregards  other  parts  of  the  motion, 
namely,  all  rotations  except  that  in  the  antero-posterior  plane  of  the 
pelvis.* 

Path  of  the  centre  of  the  head. — In  the  flattened  pelvis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displacement  forward  of  the  sacral  promontory,  the 
centre  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  displaced  forward  to  half  the  same 
degree,  also  the  pelvic  inclination  is  sometimes  increased,  although  in 
the  rachitic  flattened  pelvis  it  is  generally  diminished  (see  p.  524). 
From  both  these  causes  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  brim  may  be  inclined 
more  forward  than  usual,  and  the  axis  of  the  uterus  has  then  usually 
a  posterior  obliquity  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  even  when 

*  By  Matthews  Duncan  a  distinction  was  made  between  rotations  of  the  head  or 
body  of  the  foetus  on  its  own  centre,  and  what  he  called  "  revolutions,"  that  is  to  say, 
rotations  on  an  external  axis.  ("  On  the  Rotations  and  Revolutions  of  the  Foetus," 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.)  The  word  "revolution,"  however,  is  more  appropriately 
applied  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  a  body,  independent  of  any  rotations  that  may 
take  place  around  that  centre,  as,  for  example,  in  speaking  of  the  revolution  of  a  planet 
about  the  sun.  In  mechanics  the  word  "  rotation,"  and  not  "  revolution,"  is  used,  if 
it  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  motion  of  a  body,  whether  the  axis  of  rotation 
is  internal  or  external.  If  the  motion  is  all  in  one  plane,  it  is  only  two  different  ways 
of  describing  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  body  is  rotating  round  an  external  centre  of 
instantaneous  rotation,  or  to  say  that  it  is  rotating  in  such  or  such  a  way  round  its 
centre,  while  its  centre  is  moving  in  such  or  such  a  path. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  motion  is  in  three  dimensions,  like  that  of  the 
foetus.  The  only  accurate  mode  is  then  to  describe  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  body 
(or  any  other  convenient  point  within  it),  and  the  rotation  or  rotations  about  that 
centre.  The  component  rotations  in  three  rectangular  directions  may  be  combined 
into  a  single  resultant  rotation  ;  but  this  cannot  be  combined  with  the  movement  of 
translation  into  a  single  rotation  about  an  external  axis,  unless  the  two  happen  to 
lie  m  the  same  plane.  In  the  case  of  a  body  like  the  foetus,  moving  in  all  directions 
under  the  action  of  various  forces,  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  against  this  being 
so,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  body  is  rolling.  As  already  mentioned,  the  motion 
of  the  foetal  head  may  sometimes  be  a  rolling  motion.  There  is  then  an  axis  of 
instantaneous  rotation  passing  through  a  point  on  its  surface,  and  constantly  chang- 
ing its  position.  Otherwise  no  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  exists,  and  the  proba- 
bdity  is  also  very  great  against  its  being  even  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
whole  motion  to  call  it  a  rotation  or  "revolution"  about  an  external  axis.  The 
principle  here  described  is  one  simply  of  solid  geometry,  although  it  is  used  as  a  basis  in 
the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  (See  Routh  :  ' '  Treatise  on  Rigid  Dynamics,"  Chapter  V  ) 
The  conclusion  here  stated  may  thus  be  summarised  :-(l.)  No  axis  of  instantaneous 
rotation  (the  "  revolution  "  of  Matthews  Duncan)  exists  for  a  moving  body,  unless  the 
movement  is  limited  to  one  plane  ;  (2.)  The  movement  of  the  foetal  head  is  not  limited 
to  one  plane,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  when  the  movement  is  a  rolling  one  •  and 
in  this  latter  case  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  is  not  external,  but  passes  through 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  6 
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the  fundus  is  thrown  forward  in  a  pain.  The  head  being  then  kept 
back  by  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  its  centre  will  lie  at  first  behind 
the  axis  of  the  brim  (a  o,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  When  this  is  the  case 
its  centre  will  have  to  describe  a  curve  having  its  concavity 
backward  at  its  entrance  into  the  brim,  before  proceeding  along  the 
nearly  straight  portion  of  the  pelvic  axis  (a  b.  Fig.  16,  p.  18). 
This  curve  has  been  described  by  E.  Barnes  under  the  title  of  the 
"  curve  of  the  false  promontory,"  and  more  recently  under  the  title 
of  "  Barnes'  curve,"  as  being  followed  by  the  head  in  normal  labour 
as  well  as  in  the  flattened  pelvis.  It  is  drawn  by  Barnes  as  a  semi- 
circle, having  its  centre  at  the  sacral  promontory,  and  the  so-called 
curve  of  Cams  as  another  semicircle  having  its  centre  in  the 
symphysis  pubis.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  normal 
path  of  the  head  does  not  approximate  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  except  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  through  the  soft  parts  (see  pp.  18,  19). 
So  the  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory"  is  only  followed  for  a  short 
space,  and  ceases  when  the  centre  of  the  head  reaches  the  plane  of  the 
brim  at  A*  (Fig.  16).  From  that  point  the  path  is  for  some  distance 
nearly  a  straight  line,  as  in  the  normal  pelvis.  In  a  normal  pelvis 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  centre  of  the  head  lies  initially  behind 
the  axis  of  the  brim  (a  o,  Fig.  16).  Even  in  the  flattened  pelvis 
it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.  It  does  not,  when  the  pelvic  inclina- 
tion is  notably  lessened,  as  it  generally  is  in  rickets,!  nor  when  the 
uterus  is  anteverted  from  want  of  room  in  the  abdomen.  In  such 
cases  no  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory  "  is  followed  at  all,  but  the 
path  of  the  head  may  be,  at  first,  nearly  the  axis  of  the  brim,  or 
even  a  curve  having  its  concavity  forward,  especially  when,  at  the 

*  It  is  held  by  R.  Barnes  that,  even  in  normal  labour,  the  centre  of  the  head  is 
constrained  to  follow  "  Barnes'  curve"  still  further,  and  is  guided  backward  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  by  what  he  calls  the  anterior  or  uterine  valve,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  anterior  Up  of  the  os,  extending  lower  over  the  head,  in  reference  to  the  plane 
of  the  brim,  than  the  posterior.  This  implies  a  displacement  backwards  of  the  os  uteri 
in  reference  to  the  axis  both  of  the  brim  and  of  the  uterus,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  exists  normally.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  os  is  indeed  often  more  noticeable 
than  the  posterior  as  overlapping  the  head,  but  generally  only  because  the  examining 
nn°-er  first  impinges  upon  it,  the  direction  of  the  vagina  being  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  In  Braun's  frozen  section  (Pig.  73,  p.  156)  the  anterior  hp 
of  the  external  os  is  notably  higher  than  the  posterior  in  reference  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim,  and  not  lower,  as  represented  in  R.  Barnes'  diagrams.  This  is  explained, 
as  a  normal  condition,  by  the  drawing  up  in  labour  of  the  anterior  pelvic  triangle 
(see  p  159).  It  appears  that  it  is  only  when  full  dilatation  of  the  os  is  delayed  some 
time  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  after  the  descent  of  the  head  near  to 
the  pelvic  floor,  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  may  be  sometimes  pushed  lower  than 
the  posterior,  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  by  the  occiput,  which  is  descending 
in  advance  of  the  forehead,  in  consequence  of  the  flexion  of  the  head 

+  In  R  Barnes'  figure  showing  the  curve  of  'the  false  promontory  (Lectures  on 
Obstetric  Operations,  p.  74),  the  inclination  of  the  brim  is  represented  as  increased  m 
rickets,  although,  in  the  sectional  views  of  the  several  pelves  (op.  cit.,  p.  286),  it 
correctly  drawn  as  diminished. 
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commencement  of  labour,  the  head  lies  far  forward,  overhanging  the 
pubes,  being  pushed  forward  by  a  prominent  lumbar  curve. 

Mechanism  of  labour  with  the  after-coming  head. — The  long  diameter 
of  the  after-coming  head  enters  the  longest  diameter  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  fore-coming  head.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  head  may  pass  either  in  flexion  or  in  extension,  according  as  the 
biparietal  diameter,  or  that  engaged  in  the  conjugate,  is  most 
resisted.  But  the  tendency  to  extension  is  generally  increased  by 
the  traction  which  has  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  head 
through  the  brim.  On  account  of  the  posterior  position  of  the  con- 
dyles, the  traction  force  tends  to  bring  down  the  occiput  most.  The 
occipito-mental  diameter  may  thus  be  thrown  across  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  be  unable  to  pass,  especially  if  the  pelvis 
is  generally  contracted  as  well  as  flattened. 

Lateral  obliquity  will  also  generally  occur  in  the  passage  of  the 
after-coming  head.  Usually  the  posterior  side  is  most  retarded  by 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
especially  when  the  expulsion  is  effected  by  the  natural  powers.  In 
experiments  made  with  an  after-coming  head  and  a  wooden  pelvic 
brim,  with  various  degrees  of  flattening,  Matthews  Duncan*  found 
that  there  was  first  a  deviation  of  the  base  of  the  skull  forwards,  and 
afterwards  backwards,  the  direction  of  traction  being  perpendicular 
to  the  brim.  This  implies,  first,  a  retardation  of  the  anterior  side, 
then  a  more  important  retardation  of  the  posterior.! 

Diagnosis. — With  a  rachitic  pelvis  there  will  usually  be  some 
signs  of  the  disease  in  the  body  generally.  The  stature  will  be 
short,  especially  the  limbs  ;  the  tibia?  perhaps  bowed  or  thickened. 
As  regards  the  pelvis,  the  most  valuable  sign  of  rickets  is  the 
change  of  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist.  Or.  II.  already 
described  (p.  511).  There  is  usually  a  depression  in  the  sacral 
region  between  the  ilia,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the 
sacrum, -and  the  anus  looks  more  backward  than  usual.  General 
contraction  will  be  revealed  by  general  diminution  of  the  external 
diameters,  as  well  as  by  want  of  space  detected  on  internal  examina- 
tion. The  most  important  sign,  as  regards  the  probable  difficulties 
of  delivery,  is  the  estimate  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  diameter  (see 
P.  513),  and  the  calculation  from  this  of  the  true  conjugate.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  pelvis  is  flattened  only,  with  little 
or  no  general  contraction,  whether  rickets  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  causation  of  the  deformity  or  not. 

When  labour  has  commenced,  the  existence  of  disproportion  of 
some  sort  is  indicated  by  the  head  remaining  high  above  the  pelvis, 

•  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 

\  For  a  possible  mechanical  explanation  of  the  former,  see  note,  p.  529. 
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or  by  its  not  descending  upon  the  os  uteri  to  continue  the  dilata- 
tion, when  dilatation  has  progressed  satisfactorily  up  to  the  time  of 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  in  addition  the  sagittal  suture  is 
found  to  remain  in  a  nearly  transverse  position,  or  with  the  occiput 
directed  a  little  backward,  a  flattened  pelvis  may  be  suspected.  A 
marked  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity,  or  displacement  of  the  sagittal 
suture  backwards  towards  the  promontory,  also  usually  indicates  a 
flattened  pelvis.  The  projecting  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  if  one 
exists,  may  then  usually  be  felt. 


Bare  Forms  of  Flattened  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  of  double  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hips. — Although  this  anomaly  has  been  generally  called  a  dis- 
location, it  is  iu  most  cases  a  faidt  of  development,  no  acetabulum 
being  formed  in  the  proper  situation,  but  the  head  of  the  femur 
resting  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  behind  and  above  its  natural 
situation.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  condition  may  result  from 
rupture  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  through  traction  upon  the  leg  in 
pelvic  presentations. 

Resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis. — It  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
sight,  that,  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions  to  the  body- 
weight  through  the  heads  of  the  femora  being  displaced  backward, 
the  pelvic  inclination  would  be  diminished,  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  the  body.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  increased,  and  that  the  balance  is  maintained  by  an 
increased  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  which  the  trunk  and 
shoulders  are  thrown  back.  The  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  pelvic 
inclination  is,  that  a  pressure  backward  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
pelvic  ring  is  exercised  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  and  the  iliaco- 
psoas  muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  backward  of  their 
attachment  to  the  femora.  Assuming  that  it  is  not  compensated  for 
by  a  diminution  of  pelvic  inclination  to  preserve  the  balance,  the 
displacement  backward  of  the  heads  of  the  femora  itself  tends  to 
increase  the  pelvic  inclination.  For  the  posterior  half  of  the  pelvic 
ring  is  in  consequence  pushed  up  more  by  the  pressure  of  the 
femora,  and  the  anterior  half  less,  than  usual.  In  consequence  of 
the  weight  being  transmitted  more  than  usual  through  the  posterior 
half  of  the  pelvis,  the  anterior  half  is  found  to  be  lighter  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  normal  pelvis. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  pelvic  inclination,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  body-weight  acts  in  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the 
leverage  exerted  on  the  innominate  bones  is  increased,  and  the  inward 
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thrust  of  the  heads  of  the  femora  acts  not  at  the  acetabula  but  on 
the  dorsa  of  the  ilia.  It  therefore  renders  the  iliac  fossae  more  up- 
right, but  has  less  tendency  than  usual  to  resist  the  widening  of  the 
pelvis.  The  tendency  to  widening  is  also  increased  by  the  traction 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments  and  the  attachment  of  the  iliaco -psoas 
muscles,  which  are  directed  more  outward  than  usual.  Hence  arises 
a  moderately  flattened  pelvis,  enlarged  transversely  at  the  brim  and 
still  more  at  the  outlet,  the  pubic  arch  being  wide,  and  the  tubera 
ischii  far  apart.  It  rarely  causes  difficulty  in  parturition,  there 
being  no  general  contraction  associated  with  the  moderate  flattening. 

The  split  pelvis. — The  split  pelvis,  in  which  there  is  no  bony 
union  between  the  pubes,  but  only  a  fibrous  band,  also  generally 
arises  from  a  fault  of  development.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
ectopia  vesicae  and  imperfect  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  and 
is  therefore  of  little  practical  obstetric  interest.  It  is,  however,  of 
some  importance  in  illustrating  the  action  of  the  mechanical  forces 
concerned  in  pelvic  development. 

Resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis. — The  separation  of  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  innominate  bones  necessarily  renders  the  pelvis  rela- 
tively wide.  The  widening  forces,  namely,  the  reactions  to  the 
body-weight  at  the  acetabula,  and  at  the  tubera  ischii,  therefore  act 
at  an  increased  advantage  (see  p.  508),  and  the  result  is  a  wide 
slightly  flattened  pelvis.  The  tension  at  the  symphysis  pubis  is 
not  abolished,  but  is  maintained  by  the  fibrous  union,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  separation  does  not  go  on  indefinitely 
increasing. 

General  Effects. 

Since  the  generally  contracted  and  the  flattened  pelves  are  those 
which  most  frequently  lead  to  practical  difficulty,  certain  general 
effects  of  these  commoner  forms  of  contraction  will  here  be 
considered. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  upon  pregnancy. — In  the 

earlier  months,  if  there  is  a  projecting  sacral  promontory,  and  if 
the  uterus  is  retroflexed  or  retroverted,  the  pelvic  contraction  may 
favour  incarceration,  the  promontory  preventing  the  fundus  uteri 
from  readily  rising  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen  as  it  enlarges. 
In  the  later  months,  the  uterus,  with  the  foetus,  generally  is  situated 
higher  than  usual  in  the  abdomen,  if  the  head  is  too  large  to  lie 
low  within  the  pelvis.  Hence  deviations  of  the  uterus,  especially 
anteversion,  are  commoner  than  usual,  especially  when  the  stature 
is  short,  as  in  rachitic  patients,  and  the  abdomen  does  not  afford 
room  enough  for  the  uterus  in  its  usual  position.    Such  deviations 
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become  progressively  more  marked  in  repeated  pregnancies,  from 
the  increasing  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Malpresentations  are 
at  least  five  times  as  common  as  with  a  normal  pelvis.  This  result 
depends  partly  upon  the  frequent  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  partly 
upon  the  high  position  of  the  head,  the  consequent  readiness  with 
which  it  deviates  to  one  side,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  irregular 
pelvis  allows  the  descent  of  a  hand,  arm,  funis,  or  other  part. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  npon  labour.— In  the  early 
stage  of  labour  the  head  is  generally  high  above  the  brim.  The 
bag  of  membranes  may  then  protrude  more  deeply,  in  a  sausage- 
like form,  through  the  os,  owing  to  the  head  not  descending,  and 
the  liquor  amnii  being  unimpeded.  After  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, dilatation  of  the  cervix,  if  incomplete,  ceases,  if  the  present- 
ing part  is  unable  to  descend  and  continue  it.  The  cervix  may  even 
contract  again  to  some  extent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquor 
amnii  quickly  drains  away  if  the  presenting  part  is  unable  closely 
to  fill  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  For  a  very  short  time  after 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the  head  cannot  enter  the  brim,  the 
pains  may  be  less  vigorous  than  usual,  from  a  lack  of  reflex  stimulus 
through  pressure  on  the  cervix.  But  before  long  the  uterine  wall 
being  more  stimulated  than  usual  by  the  pressure  of  the  foetus,  the 
pains  assume  an  expulsive  character,  even  if  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes  has  taken  place  before  the  dilatation  of  the  os  has 
proceeded  far. 

The  further  course  of  labour  depends  greatly  upon  the  strength 
of  the  uterine  muscle  and  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  these  are 
vigorous  they  are  stimulated,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  resistance 
encountered.  The  retraction  of  the  thick  muscular  portion  of  the 
uterus  (see  p.  439),  and  thinning  of  the  distensible  portion, 
especially  the  cervix,  then  take  place  rapidly,  and  there  is  danger 
of  rupture,  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable.  In  moderate  degrees  of 
contraction,  the  foetus  may  be  forced  through  the  brim  by  the 
vigorous  pains.  If  the  disproportion  is  too  great  to  allow  this,  and 
rupture  does  not  occur,  eventually  exhaustion  supervenes.  The 
pains  may  die  away  for  a  time,  and  again  return,  or  the.  uterus  may 
at  once  pass  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  (see  p.  439),  and  the 
constitutional  signs  of  protracted  labour,  which  have  been  already 
enumerated  (see  pp.  438 — 440),  appear.  If  the  uterine  wall  is 
initially  thin,  or  the  pains  weak,  the  stage  of  exhaustion  comes  on 
much  earlier. 

Effects  of  pressure  on  the  soft  parts. — Injuries  to  the 
soft  parts  are  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  head,  not  by  other 
parts  of  the  foetus.  They  are  produced  rather  by  prolonged 
pressure  than  by  rapid  transit,  and  therefore  occur  chiefly  in  head 
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presentations.  The  uterine  wall,  generally  the  supra- vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix,  may  be  bruised  and  injured  by  pressure  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  against  the  pelvic  wall  generally,  or 
against  any  other  projections  which  may  exist.  Hence  may  follow 
haemorrhages  "in  its  substance,  and  subsequent  inflammation.  Some- 
times the  injury  produced  may  be  the  starting  point  of  rupture  in 
labour.  More  frequently,  a  necrotic  process  takes  place  afterwards, 
especially  over  the  site  of  the  sacral  promontory.  The  injury  is 
most  extensive  on  the  surface  of  the  utero-vaginal  canal  where  the 
tissue  is  exposed  to  the  access  of  air  and  germs,  and  rarely  causes 
perforation  through  the  peritoneum. 

Injuries  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal,  from  pressure 
against  the  pubes,  affect  the  vagina  much  more  often  than  the 
cervix.  Thus  vesico-vaginal  fistula  is  much  more  common  than 
utero-vesical  fistula.  Hence  it  is  rare  that  sloughing  in  this 
situation  results  from  pelvic  contraction  so  great  as  to  arrest  the 
head  above  the  brim.  It  more  commonly  arises  when  the  head  has 
partly  entered  the  vagina,  and  is  long  detained  in  that  position, 
either  from  moderate  disproportion  or  uterine  inertia,  while  no 
artificial  assistance  is  given.  Here  also  the  lesion  is  most  extensive 
on  the  vaginal  surface.  It  very  rarely  arises  from  immediate 
laceration  in  delivery,  instrumental  or  otherwise,  almost  always 
from  a  gradual  process  of  sloughing  afterwards.  The  fistula  then 
becomes  manifest,  by  the  escape  of  urine,  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  days.  Sloughing  may  also  occur  after  prolonged  pressure  in 
other  parts  of  the  vagina.  This  may  lead  to  general  cicatricial 
contraction  in  the  end.  If  the  slough  is  posterior,  a  recto-vaginal 
fistula  may  be  formed,  but  this  is  much  more  rare  than  a  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  Injuries  to  the  perineum  and  vaginal  outlet,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  bony  outlet,  especially  of  the 
pubic  arch,  will  be  considered  hereafter  (see  Chapter  XXXVI.). 

Effects  of  pressure  on  the  child's  head.— The  caput  suc- 
cedaneum  or  scalp  tumour  arises  from  a  limited  portion  of  the  head 
being  unsupported,  while  the  rest  is  subject  to  pressure.  It  may 
be  produced  while  the  head  is  at  or  above  the  brim  in  contracted 
pelves,  but,  m  consequence  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production  it 
is  not  so  readily  produced  when  the  obstacle  lies  in  one  diameter 
only  of  a  flattened  pelvis,  as  when  there  is  uniform  contraction  or 
when  the  obstacle  is  due  to  rigidity  of  soft  parts.  The  presence  of 
a  considerable  caput  succedaneum  indicates  not  only  the  existence 
of  resistance,  but  that  the  pains  are  effective,  and  is  therefore  not 
altogether  unfavourable  when  pelvic  contraction  is  known  to  exist 

The  injuries  to  the  child  which  may  result  from  contracted 
pelvis  will  be  described  hereafter. 
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Prognosis  in  contracted  pelves.— Pelvic  contraction  in  the 
more  extreme  degrees  is  fatal  to  the  child,  unless  delivered  hy 
Caesarian  section,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  Even  in  less 
extreme  degrees  of  contraction  the  risk  to  the  mother  is  greatly 
increased  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  prolonged  labour, 
from  the  access  of  air  to  the  uterus  consequent  upon  the  total  escape 
of  the  liquor  amnii  or  the  performance  of  operations,  from  the 
injury  to  the  soft  parts  from  pressure  between  the  head  and  the 
pelvis,  or  caused  by  the  operations  necessary  to  effect  delivery. 
The  bruised  and  injured  soft  parts  become  inflamed,  and  the 
inflammation  is  liable  to  assume  a  septic  form,  and  extend  to  the 
peritoneum  or  affect  the  general  system.  The  risk  is  greater  the 
nearer  the  injured  parts  are  to  the  peritoneum.  The  prognosis  to 
the  children  is  much  more  unfavourable.  Many  die  from  asphyxia 
in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  labour,  and  the  excessive 
pressure. 

Spiegelberg*  records  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  with  contracted 
pelves  in  his  practice  as  7-9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  children  as 
32  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  generally  contracted  and  flattened 
pelves.— Contracted  pelves  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  in 
reference  to  treatment: — (1.)  Those  in  which  delivery  of  a  living 
child  at  full  term  by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  the  aid  of  forceps  or 
version,  may  be  expected.  (2.)  Those  in  which  delivery  of  a  living 
and  viable  child  by  induction  of  premature  labour  is  probable,  but 
not  that  of  a  living  child  at  full  term.  (3.)  Those  in  which  a 
living  child  cannot  pass  through  the  pelvis,  but  a  child  can  be 
extracted  after  embryotomy  without  great  risk  to  the  mother. 
(4.)  Those  in  which  delivery  through  the  natural  passages  is 
impossible,  or  involves  as  great  or  greater  risk  than  the  performance 
of  Caesarian  section. 

No  very  positive  line  of  demarcation  can,  however,  be  drawn 
between  these  classes.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  child's 
head,  and  this  cannot  be  accurately  measured  before  delivery. 
Moreover,  there  is  liability  to  error  even  in  the  estimate  of  the 
conjugate  diameter  by  skilled  observers  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  other  diameters  can  still  less  be  measured  accurately. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  are  recorded  of  a 
living  child  at  full  term  passing  a  conjugate  diameter  of  only 
2 1  inches,  while  in  other  cases,  craniotomy  proves  necessary  with  a 
conjugate  of  as  much  as  3  J  inches.  Again,  the  inferior  limit  of 
space  through  which  delivery  by  craniotomy  should  be  attempted  is 


*  "  Lebrbuch,"  2nd  od.,  p.  42S. 
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very  variously  estimated  by  different  authorities,  and  has  been 
inuch  modified  by  recent  improvements  in  Csesarian  section. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make  careful  measurements,  but 
to  judge  by  the  history  of  former  deliveries,  especially  in  deciding 
the  question  whether  or  not  to  undertake  the  induction  of  premature 
labour. 

In  cases  of  flattened  pelves  having  a  conjugate  of  3  J  inches  or 
more,  it  may  be  expected  that  delivery  will  be  effected  by  the 
natural  powers,  provided  the  pains  are  strong  enough.  These  form 
the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  contracted  pelvis. 
Unless  the  head  is  unusually  large,  the  conjugate  diameter  exceeds 
the  diameter  of  the  head  likely  to  engage  in  it,  and  moreover  some 
diminution  of  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  head  from  mould- 
ing is  to  be  expected.  Hence,  in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  an 
expectant  treatment  should  be  adopted.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases  of 
pelvic  contraction,  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rupture  of 
the  membranes  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  lying  down,  and  restrained  from  making  premature  bearing 
down  efforts. 

After  rupture  of  the  membranes,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct 
any  anteversion  of  the  uterus  or  other  deviation  from  the  axis  of  the 
brim.  If  pains  are  feeble,  it  is  often  useful  to  keep  the  patient  on 
her  back,  so  that  gravity  may  assist  the  advance  of  the  foetus,  and 
reflex  stimulus  be  increased.  Moderate  external  pressure  may  also 
be  used  during  the  pains.  A  certain  influence  can  be  exercised  on 
the  flexion  or  the  extension  of  the  head  by  the  position  of  the 
patient.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus  tends  to  cause  advance  of  that 
part  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  obliquity.  Hence, 
if  the  occiput  is  directed  as  usual  to  the  left,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
out  that  the  diameter  of  the  head  engaged  in  the  conjugate  is  most 
tightly  gripped,  and  that  therefore,  the  head  has  a  better  chance  of 
passing  by  flexion  than  by  extension  (see  p.  526),  the  usual  left 
lateral  position  is  injurious.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  right 
side,  and  right  obliquity  of  the  uterus  thus  encouraged,  the  descent 
of  the  occiput  will  be  favoured. 

A  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed,  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
natural  powers,  especially  if  progress  is  being  made,  but  no  oxytocic, 
as  ergot,  should  be  given.  If  the  pains  begin  to  fail,  or  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  especially  considerable  acceleration  of  pidse,  appear 
assistance  should  be  given.  The  greater  is  the  apparent  dispropor- 
tion between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  the  less  time  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  to  exhaust  the  patient's  powers,  because  it  is  then 
more  likely  that  she  will  have  to  undergo  afterwards  the  ordeal  of  a 
difficult  extraction ;  and  the  more  she  is  exhausted  beforehand  the 
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worse  will  her  prospects  be.  The  fatal  heart  should  also  be 
watched.  Any  marked  diminution  of  its  rate,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  feebleness  of  sound,  should  be  an  indication  for  inter- 
ference in  the  interest  of  the  child.  Comparatively  early  interference 
is  especially  indicated  when,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
head  cannot  descend  upon  the  os  to  continue  the  dilatation,  though 
even  then  a  reasonable  time  may  be  allowed  to  see  if  the  head  will 
engage  in  the  brim.  If  pains  appear  to  be  so  violent  as  to  threaten 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  especially  if  no  advance  is  being  made,  inter- 
ference should  not  be  delayed. 

With  a  flattened  pelvis  having  a  conjugate  between  3|  and 
3  inches,  a  certain  time  may  also  be  allowed  to  nature,  to  see  if  the 
head  will  engage  in  the  pelvis,  but  assistance  should  here  be  given 

earlier,  since  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  delivery  being  completed  by  the 
/  natural  powers  with  a  full-term  child. 

X         If  the  pelvis  is  generally  contracted, 

"((-■  .L     the  same  rule  will  apply  with  a  con- 

U  I)       j»gate  up  to  3|  inches  ;  and  even  with 

u  //        such  a   conjugate,   craniotomy  some- 

^\  /'         times  becomes  necessary. 

jff.  Choice  between  forceps  and  version. — 

IjfpS^  J^fiy  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on 

the  relative  merits  of  the  high  forceps 
Fig.  182.— Transverse  section  of     operation  and  version  in  the  flattened 
foetal  skull,  a,  a  Bi-parie-     pelvis,  and  very  diverse  views  are  still 
tal.    b,  6.  Bi-mastoid  diame-      i  ,  ,   '    . ,  _ 
ter.  neld  on  the  subject.    In  Germany  and 

America  version  has  generally  been  pre- 
ferred.  In  this  country  the  use  of  forceps  has  held  its  ground  better. 

For  extraction  through  a  flattened  pelvis,  forceps  have  two  great 
advantages  : — (1.)  A  much  greater  force  can  be  used  than  can  be 
applied  to  the  neck  without  risk  of  injuring  the  spinal  cord.* 
(2.)  The  extraction  may  be  made  gradually,  while  the  extraction 
of  an  after-coming  head  must  be  effected  in  a  minute  or  two,  if  the 
child  is  to  be  saved.  Against  these  are  to  be  balanced  the  following 
disadvantages: — (1.)  In  the  high  forceps  operation  the  blades  are 
generally  applied  nearly  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and,  even  if  any  other  mode  of  application  is  attempted,  the  blades 
naturally  tend  to  fall  into  such  a  position.  The  compression  thus 
exercised  upon  the  head  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis 


*  In  experiments  on  the  foetus  at  term,  Matthews  Duncan  found  that  the  spina 
column  gave  way  under  tensions  of  from  90  to  122  pounds,  and  that  decapitation  took 
place  under  tensions  of  from  91  to  141  pounds  ("  Mechanism  of  Natural  and  Morbid 
Parturition,"  p.  130).   A  i  reinature  foetus  might  be  expected  not  to  endure  so  much. 
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tends  to  increase  all  its  other  diameters,  especially  that  engaged 
in  the  conjugate,  and  so  to  cause  increased  resistance  there.  This 
objection  will  have  less  force  if  the  blades  of  the  forceps  have 
sufficient  curve  to  hold  the  head  without  much  compression,  and 
leave  a  considerable  space  (such  as  3j  inches)  between  them  at  the 
widest  part,  even  if  the  handles  are  completely  closed.  (2.)  The 
same  force  of  compression  tends  to  turn  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  out  of  the  transverse  into  an  oblicpue  pelvic  diameter.  (3.)  It 
is  generally  stated  as  another  objection  that  the  conrpression  tends 
to  cause  flexion.  This,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  disadvantage, 
if  the  flexion  is  produced  by  rotation  on  the  diameter  engaged  in  the 
conjugate,  for  this  may  be  the  best  mode  of  passing  the  brim  (see 
p.  526).  It  will  be  a  disadvantage  only  if  the  bi-parietal  diameter 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  not  if  the  bi-temporal  diameter 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis  where  the  occiput  lies. 
The  latter  will  generally  be  the  case,  the  whole  head  sliding  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  the  occiput,  where  there  is  most  room. 
The  former  effect,  however,  may  be  produced  to  the  extent  of  the 
thickness  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  if  there  is  scanty  space  in  the 
transverse  pelvic  diameter. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  version  are  the  following: — (1.) 
The  head  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  pelvis  in  that  position  in 
which  it  can  find  most  room  ;  (2.)  The  second  advantage  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  head.  In  Fig.  1 82,  p.  540, 
a  vertical  section  of  the  head  through  the  parietal  tubera  is  shown! 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  section  forms  a  much  more  tapering  wed^e 
when  it  enters  the  brim  by  the  base  first  than  when  it  enters  It 
with  the  summit  first.  Now  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base, 
or  bi-mastoid  diameter,  is  practically  incompressible,  measuring  on 
the  average  about  3  inches.  The  bi-parietal  diameter  exceeds  this 
by  |  inch,  measuring  about  3f  inches  on  an  average.  But  the 
bi-parietal  diameter  can  be  reduced  by  moulding  under  pressure 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bi-mastoid  without  necessarilv  causing  the 
death  of  the  child.  S 

_  Suppose  that  a  forecoming  head  is  engaging  in  a  brim  only  very 
slightly  too  small  to  receive  the  bi-parietal  diameter  (a,  a,  Pig.  182), 
so  that  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim  are  very  close  to  the 
points,  a,  a.  Even  the  forecoming  head  in  this  case  forms  practi- 
cally a  sufficiently  tapering  wedge  *  and  the  reduction  by  pressure 
of  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  satisfactorily  effected. 

*  The  head  is  equivalent  to  the  wedge  which  would  be  formed  by  drawing  tanewitu 
to  the  section  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim.   The  mechanilTthe  S  a 
that  of  the  ordinary  wedge  as  a  mechanical  power,  except  that  the  effect  is  expended 
in  compressmg  the  wedge,  not  in  separating  the  surfaces  between  which  it  i  s  Km 
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_  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bi-parietal  diameter  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  brim,  so  that 
the  points  of  contact  are  at  some  distance  from  a,,  a  in  the  direction 
of  c,  c  (Fig.  183).  The  equivalent  wedge  is  then  a  very  blunt 
one,  the  lateral  compressing  effect  upon  the  head  is  therefore  much 
diminished.  At  the  same  time  the  head  is  compressed  vertically 
between  the  points  of  contact  and  the  driving  force  acting  on  the 
base,  b,  b  ;  this  vertical  compression  tends  to  bulge  it  out  laterally 
near  the  parietal  tubera,  and  counteract  or  overcome  the  other 
force  of  lateral  compression.    Fig.  183,  is  a  diagram  intended  to 


Fig.  183.— Transverse  section  of  foetal  skull.      Fig.  184. — Transverse  section  of  foetal 


represent  the  lateral  bulging  thus  produced  according  to  Sir  James 
Simpson. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  head  enters  the  same  brim 
base  foremost.  The  wedge  to  which  the  head  is  equivalent  is  then 
more  tapering,  and  the  lateral  compression  therefore  greater.  Also, 
if  traction  is  made  on  the  body,  there  is  substituted  for  the  vertical 
compression  caused  by  the  driving  force,  a  vertical  tension,  caused 
by  the  traction  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  head  is  thus 
elongated  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
the  pelvic  wall  in  reducing  the  lateral  diameters  is  thus  aided. 
(See  Fig.  184.) 

If,  not  the  bi-parietal  diameter,  but  some  other  transverse 
diameter  of  the  head  engaged  in  the  conjugate  meets  with  the 

since  the  former  is  yielding  and  the  latter  are  not.  The  mechanical  advantage 
increases  the  more  tapering  is  the  wedge.  The  compressing  force  is  given  by  the 
formula  P-  M  sin,  a  +  cos,  a  where  p  is  the  expulsive  force,  a  the  half  angle  of  the 

2    sin.  a  +  ft  cos.  a 
wedge,  and  /u.  the  coefficient  of  friction. 


The  dotted  line,  a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  represents 
the  normal  outline.  1,  2  2,  represents 
the  alteration  produced  by  the  compres- 
sion described. 


skull,  a  a,  b  b,  normal  outline. 
1  1,  2,  outline  of  skull  as  com- 
pressed by  extraction  after  ver- 
sion. 
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greatest  resistance,  the  same  general  argument  will  apply,  although 
in  this  case  the  original  maximum  transverse  diameter  of  the  section 
will  not  he  quite  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  base. 

Opposed  to  this  advantage  there  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  passage 
of  the  after-coming  head.  When  it  is  the  diameter  engaged  in  the 
conjugate  which  meets  with  the  greatest  resistance,  traction  on  the 
body  generally  tends  to  produce  extension,  because  the  condyles  are 
generally  posterior  to  this  diameter,  which  is  usually  one  only 
slightly  behind  the  bi-temporal.  (See  Fig.  185.)  The  extension 
will  go  on  until  it  has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  line  of  trac- 
tion passes  through  the  diameter  gripped  in  the  conjugate.  Hence 
not  merely  the  fronto-occipital,  but  the  occipito-mental,  or  maxi- 


'■  185.— Passage  of  after-coming  head  through  reniform  flattened  pelvis 
a.  Promontory  of  sacrum,  b.  Symphysis  pubis,  c.  Space  between 
forehead  and  ilium,  d.  Depressions  foetal  head,  e,  f,  Anterior  and 
postenorfontanelles. 


mum  vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
nearly  across  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  pass  in  this  position,  especiaUy  if  there  is 
general  contraction,  as  well  as  flattening  of  the  pelvis  Hence  the 
extended  position  of  the  after-coming  head  is  often  a  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  its  position  in  extraction  by  forceps,  not  an 
advantage  as  is  stated  by  some  authorities. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  foetal  head  can  be  brought  through 
a  pelvis  having  a  conjugate  diameter  smaller  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  by  means  of  version  as  compared  with  forceps.  No  such 
general  statement,  however,  can  be  proved.  Budin  *  by  experi 
ments  on  an  artificial  pelvis,  with  a  sacral  promontory  moveable  to 
imitate  different  degrees  of  contraction,  found  that  a  premature 
fetus  could  mdeed  be  brought  through  by  version  with  a  less  force 
than  by  forceps  but  that  a  full  term  foetus  could  not.    Much,  how- 

•  La  Tc-tc  du  Foetus  au  point  de  vue  d'ObstC-trique.    Paris,  1876. 
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ever,  depends  upon  the  exact  relation  of  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  to 
that  of  the  head.  It  is  undoubted  that,  even  at  full  term,  some- 
times a  living  foetus,  and  still  more  frequently  a  dead  one,  may- 
be extracted  by  version,  when  forceps  of  an  efficient  pattern  have 
been  tried,  and  have  failed. 

There  is  one  condition  in  which  version  may  have  a  special 
advantage  as  compared  with  extraction  by  forceps.  This  is  when 
it  can  be  made  out  that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  of  the 
pelvis  than  the  other,  especially  when  this  is  due  to  greater 
breadth  of  the  wing  of  the  sacrum,  and  greater  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion at  the  side  of  the  promontory  on  the  corresponding  side.  Such 
a  pelvis  is  shown  in  Fig.  185,  p.  543.  It  will  then  he  an  advantage 
to  have  the  broad  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  on  the  widest  side 
of  the  pelvis.  Hence  if  the  head  should  present  by  the  vertex  in 
such  a  way  that  the  occiput  is  turned  toward  the  wrong  side,  and 
the  head  is  arrested  at  the  brim,  it  i?  desirable  to  perform  version 
so  as  to  bring  the  occiput  to  the  widest  side  of  the  pelvis.  This 
may  always  be  effected,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  leg  which  is 
brought  down  always  eventually  rotates  anteriorly,  under  the 
pubic  arch.  Hence  the  rule  is  as  follows  : — If  it  is  desired  to 
bring  the  occiput  into  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  bring  down  the 
right  leg,  and  conversely. 

There  is  one  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  forceps  should  have  the  preference  over 
version.  This  is  when  the  head  is  already  engaged  pretty  deeply 
in  the  pelvis,  though  its  maximum  diameters  may  not  yet  have 
passed  the  brim.  If,  in  addition,  there. is  such  retraction  of  the 
uterus,  that  the  internal  os  (or  the  retraction  ring,  see  p.  440), 
can  be  felt  as  a  line  of  transverse  depression  from  the  abdomen  or 
as  an  internal  ridge  above  the  head  on  introducing  the  hand  ;  if  the 
uterus  is  so  closely  contracted  round  the  foetus,  that  the  head  cannot 
be  elevated  ;  or  if  the  head  has  passed  out  of  the  cervix  into  the 
vagina,  through  the  drawing  up  of  the  cervix  ;  it  shoidd  be  inferred 
that  the  case  is  too  far  advanced  for  version,  and  craniotomy  should 
be  at  once  performed,  if  forceps  fail.  For,  under  these  conditions, 
the  attempt  to  perform  version  would  risk  the  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  interest  of  the  mother  forbids  such  a  risk  to  be  run 
for  the  possible  chance  of  saving  the  child.  For  the  same  reason, 
if  the  mother's  general  state  appears  so  critical  that  rapid  delivery 
is  urgently  called  for,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  perform  version. 
For,  if  craniotomy  proves  necessary  after  all,  it  is  a  more  difficult 
and  tedious  operation  on  the  after-coming  head,  especially  if  the 
disproportion  is  very  great. 

It  is  when  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  in  a  flattened 
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pelvis,  and  the  case  not  too  far  advanced,  that  authorities  differ 
most  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.    The  best  plan  appears  to 
be  that  generally  adopted  in  England,  namely,  to  apply  forceps, 
and  try  the  effect  of  moderate  traction,  and  then  if  this  fails,  to 
perform  version,  unless  the  alternative  of  symphysiotomy  should  be 
chosen  by  a  skilled  operator,  and  the  patient  and  her  husband  give 
their  consent  to  that  operation.    As  to  the  comparative  results  of 
forceps  or  version  as  a  first  choice  under  these  circumstances,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  forceps  used,  something 
also  upon  the  predilection  of  an  individual  operator  for  one  opera- 
tion or  the  other,  and  his  consequent  skill  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Version  is  an  operation  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  and 
it  should  not  therefore  be  chosen  if  the  child  is  dead.    If  the  foetal 
heart  has  ceased  to  be  heard,  version  should  generally  be  rejected, 
if  forceps  have  failed  ;  for,  although  the  foetus  may  be  still  just  alive, 
it  will  hardly  have  vitality  enough  to  survive  the  difficult  passage 
of  a  contracted  brim.    If  there  is  still  greater  certainty  of  the  death 
of  the  child,  no  prolonged  or  very  powerful  effort  should  be  made 
even  with  forceps,  but  early  resort  should  be  had  to  craniotomy. 

The  statistics  of  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  afford  evidence  how 
much  depends  upon  the  use  of  an  efficient  instrument.  Thus  in 
the  six  years  1863—1869  delivery  was  effected  by  forceps  or  version 
in  20  cases  of  labour  protracted  in  consequence  of  pelvic  contraction, 
in  which  the  head  was  arrested  high  above  the  brim.  In  8  of 
these  version  was  chosen  as  the  primary  operation,  and  the  children 
were  saved  in  7  out  of  the  8.  In  12  cases  forceps  were  chosen  for 
the  primary  operation.  In  7  out  of  the  12  delivery  was  effected 
by  their  means,  and  3  of  the  7  children  were  living.  In  the 
remaining  5  delivery  was  effected  by  version  after  forceps  had 
failed,  and  3  of  the  5  children  were  living.  During  these  six 
years  a  pair  of  long  curved  forceps  (Lever's)  was  in  use,  but  these 
were  rather  short  in  the  handles,  and  pliant  in  the  blades. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  years  a  new  pair  of  forceps  was  procured 
otherwise  similar  in  shape,  but  having  longer  handles,  and  more 
unyielding  m  the  blades.  During  the  next  six  years  delivery  was 
effected  by  forceps  or  version  in  18  similar  cases,  in  all  of  which 
torceps  were  chosen  for  the  primary  operation.  In  1 7  cases  out  of 
the  18  delivery  was  effected  by  them,  and  15  of  the  children  were 
i!Tf'.i  ,  the  remamin§  case  version  was  successful  after  forceps 
had  faiied,  but  the  child  was  stillborn.  Version  was  performed  in 
other  instances  after  the  failure  of  forceps,  but  had  to  be  followed 
up  by  craniotomy.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  cases  since 
the  above  date,  in  which  a  living  child  has  been  delivered  by  version 
alter  even  the  more  efficient  forceps  had  failed. 
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Thus  in  delivery  by  the  more  efficient  forceps  88*1  per  cent,  of 
the  children  were  saved,  a  better  percentage*  than  the  average  per- 
centage in  low  forceps  cases  in  the  same  Charity  ;  in  delivery  by 
version  7 1 -4  per  cent.  Among  the  24  mothers  delivered  by  forceps, 
there  were  no  deaths  ;  among  the  14  delivered  by  version,  there 
were  two  deaths.  The  38  cases  above  enumerated,  together  with 
15  only  of  craniotomy,  comprise  all  the  cases  of  most  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis  out  of  23,591 
deliveries.  These  statistics  appear  to  show  that  the  use  of  forceps 
in  contracted  pelves  is  not  inferior  in  safety  to  version,  and  to 
be  in  strong  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  many  German  and 
American  authorities  that  this  operation  is  very  dangerous  when 
the  head  is  arrested  high  above  the  brim,  and  to  the  statement  of 
Lusk,f  that,  when  tbe  head  does  not  engage  in  the  brim,  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  as  hardly  less  dangerous  than  Caesarian 
section  was,  before  the  modern  improvements  in  that  operation. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  last  report  of  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Charity  for  the  years  1875 — 1885.  Forceps  were  used  at 
the  brim  92  times  ;  6  of  the  mothers  died,  and  18  of  the  children. 
Version  was  performed  for  various  reasons  when  the  head  was  at 
the  brim  in  33  cases,  out  of  which  5  of  the  mothers  and  29  of 
the  children  died.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that,  in  10  of  the 
version  cases,  forceps  had  been  previously  tried  in  vain. 

The  following  comparisons  will  further  show  the  gain  as  regards 
foetal  mortality  in  contracted  pelves  from  the  modern  improvement 
in  midwifery  practice.  The  improvement  in  question  probably 
consists  mainly  in  the  employment  of  longer  and  more  unyielding 
forceps  than  it  was  formerly  thought  safe  to  use,  and  in  a  less 
reluctance  to  employ  them  when  the  head  is  high  in  the  pelvis. 
In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  between  1833  and  1854,  craniotomy 
cases  were  3-6  per  1000  ;  between  1854  and  1863  they  were 
reduced  to  1-2  per  1000;  between  1863  and  1875  they  were 
further  reduced  to  0-7  per  1000,  or  more  than  fivefold  in  about  forty 
years.  In  the  following  ten  years,  1875  —  1885,  they  remained 
about  the  same,  namely,  0-9  per  1000,  so  that  the  minimum  pos- 
sible had  probably  already  been  attained  in  1863—1875.  Again, 
at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  at  Dublin,  between  1847  and  1854,  when 
the  straight  forceps,  to  which  the  Dublin  school  was  long  attached, 
were  still  in  use,  craniotomy  cases  were  7 '9  per  1000;  between 
1868  and  1875,  after  long  curved  forceps  had  been  adopted,  they 
were  reduced  to  3  5  per  1000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  axis-traction  forceps  (see 

»  Out  of  the  total  number  of  forceps  cases  the  percentage  of  children  saved  wis  76-9. 
+  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,"  p.  475. 
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Chapter  XXXIII.)  enlarges  still  somewhat  further  the  scope  of 
extraction  by  forceps  in  contracted  pelves,  both  in  comparison  with 
rersion  and  with  craniotomy.  But  it,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  anti- 
ipated  that  material  advance  will  be  gained  on  the  results  of  the 
Guy's  Charity  as  quoted  above,  both  as  regards  the  extreme  rarity 
of  resort  to  craniotomy,  and  the  successful  results,  both  to  mothers 
and  children,  of  extraction  by  forceps  in  the  considerable  degrees  of 
pelvic  contraction.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  although  forceps 
have  been  used  very  sparingly  in  the  Guy's  Charity  (only  once  in 
197  deliveries  from  186 3  to  1875;  once  in  93  deliveries  from  1875 
to  1885),  it  has  been  the  practice  not  long  to  delay  the  operation 
when  considerable  pelvic  contraction  is  recognised. 

The  average  transverse  diameter  of  the  incompressible  base  of  the 
skull  is  about  3  inches.  Hence,  allowing  a  little  for  the  soft  parts, 
it  cannot  be  expected,  as  a  rule,  that  a  living  child  at  full  term  will 
be  delivered  with  a  conjugate  diameter  much  under  3^  inches.  In 
exceptional  cases  no  doubt  a  full-term  child  is  delivered  with  a 
conjugate  of  2f  inches  by  forceps,  version,  or  sometimes  even  by  the 
natural  powers.  Thus  in  a  case  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity, 
where  the  patient  was  at  term  in  her  second  pregnancy  at  the  age 
of  24,  craniotomy  had  to  be  performed,  with  the  head  arrested  high 
above  the  brim,  and  the  conjugate  diameter  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  2f  inches.  But  at  her  first  confinement,  she  had  been 
delivered  spontaneously  of  a  living  child  after  24  hours'  labour. 

Hence  version  should  never  be  performed  with  a  conjugate  under 
2¥  inches,  nor  with  one  under  3  inches  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  head  is  large.  No  prolonged  efforts  to  extract  with  forceps 
should  be  made  with  a  conjugate  less  than  3£  inches.  With  a  con- 
jugate under  2|  inches,  the  choice  will  be  between  craniotomy  and 
Caesarian  section.  With  a  conjugate  from  2|  inches  upward,  there 
by  forcepsmatlVe     Symphysiotom^  tf  the  >hild  ^not  be  extracted 

In  the  case  of  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  extraction  by 
forceps  is  always  preferable  to  version.    If  forceps  fail,  recourse 

tI  diffi^T  1  CraT°my.  v  8ymP^siot^y>  and  not  to  version. 
The  difficulty  here  does  not  lie  mainly  in  the  transverse  diameters  of 

?vfnCe1  ^  neither  the  ^vantages  in  the  use  of 

pelvif'  To  "  V6rSi0n'  Which  exist  in  the  flattened 

Pe  vis.    Moreover,  after  version,  the  extended  head  would  probably 

Srtr  r°°mi,f0r  ^  ^  diamet6r  in  ^  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.    The  generally  contracted  pelvis  not  unfrequently  <nves 

much  as  3|  nches.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis  more 
advantage  is  gained  by  symphysiotomy  than  in  the  flattened  PeTvis* 
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because  in  this  case  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  which  is  much  more  increased  by  symphysiotomy 
than  the  antero-posterior. 

Extraction  of  the  after-coming  head.— In  the  extraction  of  the  after- 
coming  head  more  assistance  to  nature  is  generally  required  than  in 
primary  pelvic  presentations,  with  a  normal  pelvis.  Before  the 
shoulders  engage  in  the  brim,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  make  sure  that  the  arms  do  not  become  extended  in  the 
brim,  by  the  side  of  the  head,  drawing  them  down,  if  necessary, 
over  the  chest.  When  the  head  engages  in  the  brim,  extraction 
must  be  effected  quickly  if  the  child  is  to  be  saved.  The  legs  may 
be  grasped,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  traction  made  nearly  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim.  At  first,  just  as  the  head  is  entering  the  brim, 
the  direction  of  traction  should  be  a  little  more  forward  than  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  "curve  of  the  false  promontory."  In  case 
of  doubt,  various  directions  of  traction  may  be  tried  in  a  tentative 
way,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  making  a  "  pendulum  movement," 
which  might  injure  the  neck,  or  rub  the  head  backward  and  forward 
against  the  brim.  Advantage  may  also  be  gained  by  having  an 
assistant  to  press  down  the  head  from  the  abdomen. 

If  the  head  will  not  pass,  it  will  generally  -be  found,  on  passing 
up  the  hand  to  examine,  that  it  is  too  much  extended.  There  are 
two  ways  of  overcoming  this  and  promoting  flexion.  The  first  is  to' 
incline  the  direction  of  traction  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  side 
of  the  pelvis  to  which  the  occiput  is  directed.  If  the  line  of  traction 
can  thus  be  made  to  pass  between  the  forehead  and  the  diameter 
most  tightly  gripped,  descent  of  the  forehead  more  than  the  occiput, 
and  therefore  flexion  of  the  head,  will  be  promoted.  The  pressure 
of  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  against  the  occiput  also  forms,  with  the 
lateral  component  of  the  traction,  a  "  couple,"  or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  which  aids  the  same  effect. 

Jaw  traction. — Another  still  more  effective  expedient,  and  one 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  former,  is  that  of  jaw  traction, 
which  often  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  child  in  a  head-last 
case.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  not  only  promotes  flexion,  since 
the  maxillary  joint  is  generally  slightly  anterior  to  the  diameter 
gripped  in  the  conjugate,  but  increases  the  force  of  extraction, 
without  increasing  the  dangerous  tension  applied  to  the  neck.  The 
index  finger  should  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  maxilla,  and 
the  jaw  drawn  downward  at  the  same  moment  that  traction  is  made 
upon  the  legs  with  the  other  hand.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
finger  is  not  passed  too  far  back,  so  as  to  injure  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  the  larynx.  Since  a  certain  amount  of  injury  may  be 
done  to  the  jaw,  and  the  child's  power  of  sucking  thereby  impaired, 
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the  expedient  should  not  be  used  until  simple  traction  has  been  tried 
and  failed. 

In  laboratory  experiments  on  the  amount  of  traction  which  could 
be  placed  on  the  lower  jaw  without  causing  injury,  Matthews 
Duncan*  found  that,  in  several  instances,  up  to  a  weight  of  56  lbs., 
no  obvious  injury  was  produced.    In  one  case,  a  crack  was  heard 
at  28  lbs.    It  tbus  appears  that,  in  many  cases,  an  additional 
amount  of  force  can  thus  be  obtained  without  serious  injury  to  the 
child,  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  that  which  can  be  safely 
applied  through  the  neck  (see  note,  p.  540).    The  additional  amount 
of  force  thus  obtained  is  generally  of  more  importance  than  the 
flexion.    It  is  not,  indeed,  an  actual  flexion  which  can  be  expected, 
but  only  a  limitation  of  extension  ;  for  the  traction  by  the  spine 
will  often  have  greater  effect  in  causing  extension  than  the  jaw 
traction  in  causing  flexion,  if  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate 
is  the  one  most  tightly  gripped.    The  jaw  traction,  however,  will 
limit  the  amount  of  extension  produced  to  that  degree  from  which  it 
results  that,  not  the  direction  of  the  spinal  traction,  but  that  of  the 
resultant  of  the  spinal  traction  and  jaw  traction,  passes  through  the 
diameter  of  the  head  most  tightly  gripped.    The  result  will  probably 
be  to  keep  the  head  in  moderate  extension,  so  that  only  the  fronto- 
occipital,  and  not  a  diameter  nearly  approaching  to  the  mento-occi- 
pital,  or  maximum  vertico-mental,  is  thrown  across  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.    The  inclination  of  the  tractile  force  toward 
the  side  where  the  occiput  lies,  described  on  the  preceding  page,  may 
materially  aid  in  limiting  extension.    It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that,  when  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  head,  it  may  allow  room  for  the  long  diameter  of  the 
Head,  even  in  the  position  of  maximum  extension  likely  to  be 
attained,  and  then  the  additional  traction  force  is  alone  of  value 
nntwi m°C^0fe1xtfctin§  thelie^  through  the  pelvis  and  vaginal 
^YlT  y  ^  deSCribed  <PP-  254~255).    If  its  passage 
on      r    7!      PelV1C  °Utlet'  38         be  the  CaSe  in  the  untforJy 

the  2  pTf 1S; !jaw  ?a?ion  may  be  used  in  tLe  same  ™J  ^  at 

soft  part  only  *  '°  °™  ^  <* 

Symphysiotamy.-The  favourable  results  recently  obtained  in 

lvaiLXl°PT10n  °n  TPhy8i°t0my  re»aer  this"  operation  an 
available  alternative  m  the  less  extreme  forms  of  pelvic  contraction 
whenever  moderate  traction  with  forceps  fails  to  deC X 
rhe  limits  smtable  for  its  adoption  are  from  a  conjugate  oTS 
mches  upward.    It  has  indeed  been  successfully  perf  rrned  with  I 


'  On  Traction  by  the  Lower  Jaw  in  Head-last  Oases."   Obstet.  Ti 
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conjugate  as  small  as  2f  inches,  but,  when  the  contraction  is  so 
great  as  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  risk  is  less  than  that  of 
Caesarian  section,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  in  Caesarian 
section,  the  patient  may  be  sterilised,  and  saved  from  the  danger  of 
future  pregnancies.  The  drawbacks  to  the  operation  are  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  severe  surgical  operation  for  the  patient  to  undergo, 
although  one  of  low  mortality  in  the  hands  of  skilful  operators,  and 
not  a  very  easy  one  for  an  inexperienced  operator  to  perform.  The 
clitoris  must  necessarily  be  divided  from  one  pubic  bone  ;  and,  if 
there  is  a  wide  separation  of  the  bones,  its  vessels  and  nerves  may 
also  be  divided  or  torn  on  one  side.  Some  cicatricial  tissue  may 
therefore  result  in  this  situation.  There  is  also  the  possible  risk  ofi 
some  lameness  in  future,  if  the  bones  do  not  unite  closely,  but  this 
can  probably  be  obviated  by  wiring  the  bones.  The  operation  may 
thus  be  offered  to  the  patient  and  her  husband  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  one  which  offers  a  much  better  prospect 
of  doing  so  than  version,  forceps  having  failed.  But  they  cannot  be 
blamed,  in  the  author's  opinion,  if  they  should  decide  in  favour  of; 
the  destruction  of  the  child. 

Choice  between  craniotomy  and  Cozsarian  section. — In  the  more 
moderate  degrees  of  contraction,  craniotomy  is  an  operation  involving 
very  little  risk  to  the  mother.  If  bad  results  follow,  they  are 
generally  due  rather  to  the  previous  prolongation  of  labour,  or  the 
efforts  to  extract  a  living  child  by  forceps  or  version,  than  to  the 
operation  itself,  provided  that  it  has  been  performed  skilfully.  In 
the  severer  degrees  of  contraction,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
especially  when  the  disproportion  is  so  great  that  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  body  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  foetus 
through  the  brim.  In  these  severer  degrees  of  flattening,  the  pelvis 
is  almost  always  rachitic,  and  generally  contracted  as  well  as 
flattened,  so  that  the  want  of  space  in  the  transverse  diameter 
seriously  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  one  of  considerable  risk  to  the  mother.  Accord- 
ing to  Perry,  craniotomy  in  America,  in  70  cases  of  pelves  having 
a  conjugate  measuring  2\  inches  and  under,  gave  a  mortality  of 
38-5  per  cent.  Out  of  25,689  deliveries  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  there  were  24  cases  of  craniotomy,  with 
4  deaths,  or  16 -6  per  cent.,  including  one  case  in  which  the  uterus 
was  ruptured  before  the  craniotomy. 

The  recent  improvements  in  Caesarian  section  have  greatly  en- 
larged its  field  as  compared  with  craniotomy.  In  the  operations 
performed  according  to  Sanger's  method  by  the  most  skilful  hands, 
as  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  12  per 
cent.    But  in  all  operations  reckoned  as  Sanger's  operations,  per- 
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formed  in  all  countries,  the  mortality,  according  to  Dr.  R.  P. 
Harris's  statistics,  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  was  23*5  per  cent. 

Some  have  claimed  that  craniotomy  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
murderous  operation  because  it  destroys  the  child,  and  that 
Caesarian  section  may  displace  it  altogether,  but  this  conclusion  is 
not  as  yet  justified.  In  general,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  likely  that, 
on  a  future  occasion,  a  living  child  may  be  obtained  by  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour,  craniotomy  should  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  Caesarian  section.  For,  in  such  cases,  the  operation  does  not 
involve  much  clanger  to  the  mother ;  and  even  foetal  life  may  be 
the  gainer  in  the  end,  if  she  survives  to  bear  other  children. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  present  position  of  a  con- 
troversy which  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  improvements  in  opera- 
tion. With  a  conjugate  diameter  of  2^  inches  or  less,  Caesarian 
section  is  preferable  if  it  can  be  performed  as  a  first  choice,  early  in 
labour,  and  by  an  operator  experienced  in  abdominal  surgery.  If, 
however,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  through  the  pelvis, 
or  the  patient  is  exhausted  with  protracted  labour,  craniotomy  is 
preferable  down  to  a  conjugate  of  2^  or  even  2  inches,  if  there  is  a 
fair  transverse  diameter  and  room  at  the  sides  of  the  sacral  promon- 
tory. A  skilful  operator  is  justified  in  choosing  Caesarian  section, 
with  a  conjugate  up  to  2 £  inches,  or  if  a  patient  has  lost  several 
children  in  labour,  notwithstanding  induction  at  the  seventh 
month,  through  difficulty  in  extraction ;  providing  that  she  is  willing 
to  run  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  living  child.  With  a  conjugate  of 
2|  inches  and  upward,  symphysiotomy  appears  to  involve  less  risk 
to  the  mother,  and  it  is  available  when  labour  is  already  somewhat 
prolonged. 

The  method  of  extraction  after  craniotomy  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.  ;  the  choice  between  Sanger's  Caesarian  section 
and  Porro's  operation,  in  Chapter  XXXV. 

Induction  of  premature  labour. — By  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  two  advantages  are  obtained  :  first,  the  smaller  size  of  the 
head ;  and  secondly,  the  more  yielding  consistency  of  the  bones, 
allowing  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate  to  undergo  a  greater 
reduction  from  pressure.  Benefit  is  thus  gained  both  for  the 
mother  and  the  child.  Labour  is  less  severe  for  the  mother,  and 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  living  child  being  born  in  those  cases 
m  which  such  a  result  is  not  probable  at  the  full  term. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  contraction,  in  which  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  living  child  being  born  alive  at  full  term,  either 
spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  forceps  or  version,  it  is  better  not 
to  induce  labour,  for  the  amount  of  interference  necessary  for  the 
induction  of  labour  does  somewhat  increase  the  risk  to  the  mother, 
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although  not  to  such  a  great  degree  as  a  severe  instrumental 
delivery  would  do.  In  the  flattened  pelvis,  the  scope  of  the 
operation  lies  chiefly  among  conjugate  diameters  varying  from 
3g  down  to  2§  inches.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  it  may 
be  caUed  for  even  with  a  conjugate  above  3^  inches.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  average  size  of  the  child  varies  in  different  women,  and 
the  transverse  measurements  of  the  pelvis  cannot  be  exactly  esti- 
mated, the  history  of  previous  labours,  when  the  patient  is  not  a 
pnmipara,  gives  even  more  information  than  the  measurement  of 
the  pelvis.  As  a  general  rule,  when  craniotomy  has  been  required 
in  a  former  labour  on  account  of  disproportion  between  the  fcetus 
and  the  pelvis,  or  when  the  child  has  been  stillborn,  in  consequence 
of  delay  within  the  pelvis,  even  though  delivered  whole  by  forceps 
or  version,  premature  labour  should  be  induced  in  subsequent 
pregnancies.  A  primipara,  with  a  conjugate  of  3|  inches  or  more, 
may  be  allowed  to  go  to  full  term.  If  the  patient  is  a  multipara, 
most  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the  history  of  the  more  recent 
labours,  since,  in  contracted  pelvis,  the  difficulty  is  apt  to  increase 
progressively  with  increased  size  of  the  children.  If  a  female 
child  only  has  been  with  difficulty  extracted  alive  at  term,  it  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  induce  premature  labour  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  since  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  greater  if  the  next  child 
proves  to  be  a  male. 

Some  German  authorities,  as  Litzmann  and  Spiegelberg,  have 
argued  against  the  expediency  of  the  induction  of  premature  labour 
on  the  ground  of  statistics  apparently  showing  the  mortality  to 
children,  as  well  as  to  mothers,  to  be  greater  in  cases  of  premature 
labour  than  in  those  of  labour  at  the  full  term  in  contracted  pelves. 
These  statistics  are  fallacious,  because  they  include  in  the  latter 
class  the  commoner  and  slighter  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction,  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  the  induction  of  labour  is  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  When  different  labours  are  compared  in  the  same 
woman,  in  whom  pelvic  contraction  is  considerable,  the  advantages 
of  the  induction  of  labour  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Thus  Milne'* 
records  38  induced  premature  labours  in  6  women  without  any 
maternal  death,  in  which  35  children  were  born  alive.  In  12 
labours  at  term  of  the  same  6  women,  only  1  child  was  born  alive. 

With  a  conjugate  less  than  2|-  inches  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  living  child  being  secured  even  by  induction  of  labour. 
There  is,  however,  just  a  possibility  of  it  with  a  conjugate  a  little 
under  2f  inches,  provided  the  transverse  diameter  is  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  pelvis  is  reniform,  with  ample  space  at  the  sides 

*  "  Premature  Labour  and  Version,"  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  Vol.  XIX. 
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of  the  sacrum.  Under  these  circumstances  a  trial  of  the  effect  of 
induction  may  be  made.  When  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  a 
living  child  cannot  be  hoped  for,  that  is  to  say,  in  most  pelves  with 
a  conjugate  less  than  2|  inches,  it  is  better  to  let  the  patient  go  to 
fidl  term.  The  extra  disturbance  and  risk  involved  in  the  induc- 
tion of  labour  are  thereby  avoided.  In  extreme  forms  of  contrac- 
tion, as  with  a  conjugate  of  2|  inches  or  less,  Caesarian  section  will 
now  generally  be  chosen,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  arranging 
for  its  performance  by  an  operator  skilled  in  abdominal  surgery. 

Date  for  induction  of  labour. — Although  a  child  is  nominally 
regarded  as  viable  at  the  end  of  six  months,  there  is  so  little  chance 
of  its  surviving  if  born  before  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  induce  labour  before  that  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  child.  In  choosing  the  exact  time  in  any  given  case, 
regard  should  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  conjugate  diameter, 
but  to  the  other  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  amount 
of  difficulty  found  in  extraction  at  term,  and  still  more  to  the 
results  of  induction  on  any  former  occasion.  Thus,  if  labour  has 
been  induced  before,  say  at  the  eighth  month,  and  the  child  has 
been  lost  through  delay  at  the  brim,  it  should  be  induced  earlier 
on  the  next  occasion.  If  it  has  been  induced,  say  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  child  has  passed  very  easily,  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  another  time  to  go  a  little  longer,  especially  if  the  former 
child  did  not  prove  strong  enough  permanently  to  survive. 

So  far  as  the  conjugate  diameter  can  be  taken  as  an  indication 
the  following  may  be  given  as  reasonable  rules  :  


With  a  conjugate  of  3£  inches  induce  labour  at  the  end  of  the  36th  week. 

»  >,  34th  „ 

"  >>  .,  32nd  ,. 


l\  »  »  „  31st 

z»  »  »>  „  30th 


Induction  ofaborhon.-When  contraction  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  obtaining  a  viable  child,  and  extraction  by  craniotomy  at 
full  term  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  is  better  to 
nduce  abortion  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  especially  before  the 
tenth  week,  unless  the  patient  elects  to  go  to  full  term,  with  the 
view  of  Ccosanan  section  being  performed  then.  In  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  difficulty  arising 
from  the  close  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus!  It  5 
bet  er,  however  to  let  the  patient  go  to  full  term,  if  it  is  probable 
that  extraction  after  embryotomy  can  then  be  carried  out  without 
great  difficulty,  for,  after  artificial  abortion,  pregnancy  may  recur 
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quickly,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is  likely  to 
lead  to  uterine  disorder. 

The  methods  of  induction  of  premature  labour  and  abortion  will 
be  described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Treatment  of  shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  in  contracted 
■pelvis. — In  a  flattened  pelvis,  as  a  rule,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to^  effect  cephalic  version,  for  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head 
will  probably  be  more  easily  effected  ;  and,  if  the  head  were  brought 
to  present,  podalic  version  might  be  called  for  afterwards.  If, 
however,  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
saving  the  child,  then  the  head  should  be  brought  to  present  if 
possible,  since,  in  considerable  contraction,  craniotomy  with  an  after- 
coming  head  is  a  more  difficult  and  tedious  operation.  In  the 
pelvis  aequabiliter  justo  minor  also  the  head  should  always  be 
brought  to  present  if  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


RARE  FORMS  OF  PELVIC  DEFORMITY. 


The  Triradiate  or  Eostrated  (Beaked)  Pelvis. 

This  form  of  pelvis  is  evidently  due  to  the  pushing  inward  both 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  acetabula  toward  the 
centre  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  186).  The  bending  takes  place  earliest 
and  most  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  superior  rami  of  the  pubes  as 
well  as  near  the  junction  of  pubes  and  ischium,  and  it  is  in  this  way 


Fig.  186.-Triradiate  malacosteon  pelvis  in  extreme  deformity,  viewed  in  the  axis  of 

the  brim. 

that  the  characteristic  beaked  shape  is  produced  (see  Fig.  188, 
p.  557).  The  shape  of  the  brim  comes  to  resemble  a  three-rayed 
star,  regular  or  irregular,  the  anterior  ray  being  generaUy  the 
narrowest.  J 

Causation.— The  triradiate  pelvis  is  most  frequently  the  result 
oi  osteo-malacia,  or  mollities  ossium.  This  is  a  disease  extremely 
rare  in  Britain,  and  still  more  so  in  America,  where  insufficient 
leediiig  is  less  common.  It  appears  to  be  endemic  in  certain  districts 
especially  m  Italy  and  near  the  Rhine.  The  main  cause  seems  to 
be  something  unsuitable  in  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  with  pro- 
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bably  the  addition  of  some  influence  of  climate  and  locality.  Osteo- 
malacia, like  rickets,  softens  the  bones,  but  it  differs  from  rickets  in 
that,  almost  invariably,  it  softens  them  after  they  have  attained 
maturity,  softens  them  throughout  instead  of  only  at  the  growing 
portions,  and  softens  them  to  a  much  higher  degree. 

Osteo-malacia  is  almost  confined  to  the  female  sex,  and  is  espe- 
cially associated  with  pregnancy.  This  may  be  explained,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  expenditure  of  lime-salts  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
foetus.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a  first  pregnancy,  more  frequently 
after  repeated  childbirth,  and  is  generally  recurrent  in  repeated 
pregnancies.  Usually  it  is  progressive,  but  sometimes  it  is  arrested 
and  the  bones  become  hardened  again  in  their  abnormal  state.  The 


Fig.  187. — The  same  malacosteon  pelvis  seen  from  the  outlet. 

disease  is  a  form  of  osteo-myelitis.  The  periosteum  is  generally 
thickened,  soft  hypertrophic  medullary  tissue,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  fat,  is  deposited  in  the  bones,  and  the  calcareous  salts 
are  absorbed.  They  are  believed  to  be  excreted  through  the 
kidneys.  The  result  is  that  the  bones  become  very  light,  pliant, 
soft,  and  friable,  capable  of  being  easily  cut  or  indented.  In  some 
forms  of  the  disease  numerous  spontaneous  fractures  take  place. 
The  disease  sometimes  affects  the  whole  skeleton,  but  it  may  expend 
itself  chiefly  upon  certain  bones.  In  pregnant  women,  the  spine  and 
pelvis  are  generally  most  affected. 

Mechanism  of  'production  of  the  deformity. — The  reason  why  so 
different  a  state  is  produced  from  that  of  the  usual  rachitic  pelvis  is, 
first,  that  the  bones  are  softened  more  uniformly,  and  more  com- 
pletely, so  that  they  can  no  longer  act  as  rigid  beams  or  levers  ; 
secondly,  that  the  woman  is  generally  standing  and  walking,  at 
least  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  not  constantly  sitting,  as  m 
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the  rickets  of  young  children.  In  the  early  stage  the  centre  of  the 
sacrum  sinks  somewhat  into  the  brim,  and  the  acetabula  are  driven 
inward  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  femora,  including 
the  effects  of  muscular  force  and  that  of  pressure  in  lying  on  the  side 
(see  p.  23).  The  bending  takes  place  most  at  the  thinnest  parts  of 
the  bones  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring,  that  is  in  the 
superior  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  near  the  junction  of  pubes  and 
ischium  (see  Figs.  187,  188).  Thus,  the  acetabula  come  to  lookmore 
forward  than  usual  (Fig.  189,  p.  558),  the  pelvis  becomes  beaked, 
and  the  shape  of  the  brim,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  a  pointed  heart- 


Fig.  188. — Rostrated  malacosteon  pelvis,  in  earlier  stage  of  deformity. 

shape  (Fig.  188),  transverse  contraction  predominating.  The  tubera 
ischii  are  carried  inward  with  the  acetabula,  so  contracting  the 
outlet  (Fig.  189,  p.  558). 

The  effect  of  the  approximation  of  the  acetabula  is  that  the  out- 
ward leverage  upon  them,  clue  to  the  reaction  of  the  body-weight  in 
standing  and  walking,  is  diminished,  and  eventually  converted  into 
an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabula  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  p.  508).  The  same  re- 
action to  the  body-weight,  on  account  of  the  forward  direction  of  the 
acetabula,  comes  to  have  a  component  acting  inward  perpendicular 
to  the  pelvic  wall,  tending  more  and  more  to  bend  the  ilia,  as  dis- 
tortion progresses.  The  reaction  to  the  body-weight  in  sitting, 
acting  on  the  tubera  ischii,  also  comes  to  exercise  an  inward  instead 
of  an  outward  leverage,  as  soon  as  the  tubera  are  nearer  to  the 
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middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  p.  509).  Hence  all  the 
forces  causing  distortion  act  at  constantly  increasing  advantage  as 
distortion  progresses.  Eventually  sacrum  and  acetahula  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  as  do  the  tubera  ischii, 
and  the  space  both  of  inlet  and  outlet  is  almost  obliterated.  The 
sides  of  the  pubic  arch  are  closely  approximated.  The  crests  of  the 
ilia  are  folded  together  and  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  diminished.  The 
acetabula,  and  with  them  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences,  are  also 
forced  upward  by  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight,  so  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  pelvic  ring  are  no  longer  in  the 


Fig.  189. — Rostrated  malacosteon  pelvis,  seen  from  the  outlet. 

same  plane.  The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  is  also 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  forward  of  the 
sacrum  into  the  brim,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  rachitic  pelvis 
(see  p.  524).  In  extreme  forms  of  distortion,  the  spine  often  yields 
irregularly,  producing  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  pelvis 
(Figs.  186,  187). 

The  contrasts  between  the  flattened  rachitic  and  the  malacosteon 
pelvis  are  shown  in  the  following  figures  after  Matthews  Duncan, 
following  Meyer*  and  Tyler  Smith.  Figs.  190,  191,  192  are 
profile  sections  of  that  part  of  the  true  pelvis  which  is  above  the 
middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  brim  is 
considered  as  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  posterior  and  another 


*  Ed,  Med,  Journ.,  April,  1856. 
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anterior,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  pelvis 
from  one  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  another. 

n,  Fig.  190,  is  a  section  of  the  normal  pelvis  ;  r,  Fig.  191,  of  the 


v 


Fig.  190.— Profile  section  of  normal  pelvis.    (After  Matthews  Duncan.) 

rachitic  pelvis ;  M,  Fig.  192,  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis.  The  other 
letters  are  the  same  in  each  figure,    k  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 


Fig.  191.— Profile  section  of  rachitic  pelvis. 


promontory  of  the  sacrum,  p,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum,  w.    c  is  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  ;  s,  the 

r 


Fig.  192.— Profile  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 


top  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  d,  a  diagonal  diameter  joining  s  and  w. 
T  is  the  point  where  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  ileo-pectineal 
eminences  cuts  the  plane  of  section.    The  dotted  lines  t  s  t  p 
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therefore  show  the  relation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of 
the  pelvic  ring  to  each  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  normal 
pelvis  (Fig.  190)  they  are  almost  in  the  same  plane. 

The  relative  position  of  t  in  the  two  other  figures  shows  the  rela- 
tively small  influence  standing  and  walking  have  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis,  and  their  large  influence  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 
In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  the  acetabula  are  displaced  upwards, 
carrying  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences  with  them,  and  t  lies  above 
the  line  p  s.    The  two  halves  of  the  pelvis,  therefore,  form  an  angle 


S 

Fig.  193.— Transverse  section  of  normal  pelvis.   (After  Matthews  Duncan.) 

looking  downward.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  in  which  the  reactions 
to  the  body-weight  are  chiefly  through  the  tubera  ischii  in  sitting, 
T  lies  lower  than  in  the  normal  pelvis,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
pelvis  form  an  angle  looking  upward. 

Again,  in  the  rachitic  pelvis  (Fig.  191),  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  p,  has  descended,  but  has  described  nearly  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
having  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  at  its  centre,  the 
sacrum  not  being  compressible  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  In  the 
malacosteon  pelvis,  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  192),  the  sacrum  is  much 
shortened  by  compression  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  the  pro- 
montory, p,  has  in  consequence  descended  almost  vertically. 

In  Figs.  193,  194,  195,  transverse  sections  of  the  three  forms 
of  pelvis  are  shown,    p  is  the  sacral  promontory,  s  the  top  of  the 
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symphysis  pubis,  i,  I  the  projections  of  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences 
upon  the  plane  of  section.    The  figures  show  the  approximation 


S 

Fig.  191.— Transverse  section  of  rachitic  pelvis. 


of  p  to  s  in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  while  the  line  I  i  is  almost  unaltered, 
the  great  approximation  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  of  p,  i,  i,  the 


Fig.  195.-Transverse  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 

wtr!^8  UP?n  preSSUre  18  made>  towards  each  other  and 

towards  the  centre  0f  the  triangle  p,  i,  i,  and  the  rostrated  form  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 

G. 

0  0 
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The  triradiate  rachitic  or  pseudo-malacosteon  pelvis. 

— In  exceptional  cases  of  rickets  a  form  of  pelvis  is  produced  closely 
resembling  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (Fig.  196).  For  its  production  it 
is  necessary  that  the  softening  of  the  bones  should  be  greater  and 
more  general  than  usual,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  prolonged 
beyond  infancy,  so  that  the  child  walks  and  stands  while  suffering  from 
it.  If  the  child  walks  and  stands  while  the  softening  is  only  slight, 
the  result  is  the  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis  (see  p.  519). 
The  distinction  from  the  malacosteon  pelvis  is  made  by  the  history, 
by  the  signs  of  rickets  in  other  parts,  by  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis, 
especially  of  the  iliac  fossse,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  normal  rela- 


tion between  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist.  Or.  II.  is  reversed,  whereas  in' 
the  malacosteon  pelvis  the  spines  are  approximated.  In  other  words, 
in  the  rachitic  form  the  iliac  fossse  are  flattened  and  look  forward, 
in  the  malacosteon  they  are  folded  together  (Fig.  188,  p.  557).  In 
the  rachitic  form  also  the  bones  are  not  so  pliable,  and  there  is  not 
the  irregularity  often  seen  in  extreme  degrees  of  osteo-nialacia. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  of  osteo-malacia,  attention  may- 
be attracted  to  the  disease  by  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  the  pelvis 
and  other  bones.  When  the  deformity  is  established,  diagnosis  is 
easily  made,  in  the  slighter  forms  from  the  beaked  shape  of  the 
pubes  and  narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch,  in  severe  form  from  the 
great  narrowing  of  the  outlet  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  addition. 
The  bones  may  be  pliant  under  pressure,  and  there  may  be  deformi- 
ties also  of  the  spine  and  other  bones.  The  rachitic  form  is  diag- 
nosed by  the  characters  given  above,  and  by  the  bones  being  hard 
and  not  pliant. 
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Treatment. — In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  trial  should  always  he 
made  -whether  the  hones  may  not  prove  to  be  pliable  enough  to 
•  allow  the  pelvis  to  be  expanded  by  the  hand  passed  into  the  vagina, 
sufficiently  to  allow  extraction  of  the  foetus.  Failing  this,  the  choice 
will  generally  be  between  embryotomy  and  Caesarian  section  (see 
Chapter  XXXV.),  although  in  minor  degrees  of  deformity  it  may  be 
possible  to  extract  by  forceps.  It  is  especially  when  the  outlet  is 
so  contracted  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  in  the  hand,  or  gain 
sufficient  access  for  instruments,  that  delivery  through  the  natural 
passages  is  likely  to  be  impossible. 

In  the  pseudo-malacosteon  rachitic  pelvis,  with  an  equivalent 
degree  of  deformity,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  prove  impossible  to 
extract  through  the  pelvis,  since  the  pelvis  is  originally  smaller, 
and  the  bones  are  hard  and  not  pliant. 


The  Oblique  Pelvis. 

There  are  three  chief  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  :— the  scoliotic 
oblique  pelvis,  due  to  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  the  oblique 
pelvis  due  to  shortness  or  disuse  of  one  leg  ;  and  the  oblique  pelvis 
of  Naegele,  due  to  anchylosis  of  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and 
deficiency  of  the  corresponding  wing  of  the  sacrum.  There  is  a 
similar  action  of  certain  forces  in  the  production  of  all  these. 

The  scoliotic  oblique  pelvis.— In  lateral  curvature  (scoliosis) 
of  the  spine,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  rotated  to  one  side  in 
the  dorsal  region,  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  lumbar  region  Gene- 
rally the  deviation  is  to  the  right  in  the  dorsal  region,  beincr  due 
to  the  over  use  of  the  right  arm,  and  to  the  left  in  the  lumbar 
region.  The  result  is  that  the  line  by  which  the  body-weight  is 
transmitted  to  the  pelvis  is  displaced  to  the  same  side  as  the  bodies 
01  the  vertebrae,  and  one  leg  or  tuber  ischii  has  to  bear  more  than 
its  share  of  the  weight.  The  bones  and  muscles  of  the  overweighted 
leg  often  become  thicker.  Hence  the  inward  thrust  at  the  aceta- 
bu  urn,  due  to  muscular  action,  is  greater  than  on  the  other  side 
and  this  is  one  cause  why  the  acetabulum  is  pushed  inward,  and 
p 564)       ^  ^  dlSplaced  toward  the  °PP°site  side  (Fig.  197, 

Another  cause  is  the  following.   When  the  line  of  body-weight  is 
■  displaced  much  to  one  side,  it  cuts  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligSn  „ 
on  one  side  see  Fig.  13,  p.  12)  instead  of  falling  in  the  middle  1  ne 
between  the  two  ligaments.  A  consideration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
.sacral  beam  itself  shows  that  the  result  must  be  thaL  r  and  mo 
strain  is  thrown  upon  those  fibres  of  the  ligament  close  to  the  iXt 
•and  upon  the  «  bite"  on  the  bony  surface  which  exists  m  fte^ 
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itself,  and  is  pressed  more  strongly  thciri  usual  against  the  ilium. 
Otherwise,  the  over-weighted  end  of  the  sacrum  would  he  displaced 
downward,  away  from  the  corresponding  ilium.  It  follows  that,, 
although  the  weight  transmitted  to  the  ilium  on  the  over- weighted  side 
is  increased,  the  posterior  arm  of  the  lever  formed  hy  the  innominate 
bone  is  diminished  in  more  than  the  same  proportion.  The  leverage, 
therefore,  is  diminished  on  the  over-weighted  side,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  preponderates  over  it,  and  displaces  the  symphysis  pubis 
toward  the  under-weighted  side. 

As  soon  as  displacement  of  the  acetabulum  inward  has  begun, 


Fig.  197.— Scoliotic  flattened  pelvis.    (After  A.  Martin.) 

the  principle  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement is  thereby  increased,  comes  into  play  (see  p.  509),  fori 
the  outward  leverage  of  the  reaction  to  body-weight  at  the  aceta-  ■ 
bulum  is  diminished,  and  may  be  eventually  converted  into  inward 
leverage,  as  in  the  triradiate  pelvis,  if  one  acetabulum  is  brought  I 
nearer  than  the  corresponding  sacro-iliac  joint  to  the  middle  line. 

The  other  chief  changes  produced  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  I 
are  the  following.    The  wing  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  on  the 
-over-weighted  side  are  thickened  and  shortened  from  the  effect  of 
■extra  pressure  acting  in  the  axis  of  the  bone.    The  pelvic  brim  is  ■ 
■elevated  on  the  over-weighted  side,  there  is  some  bulging  inward 
opposite  the  acetabulum,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  higher,  the  iliac ; 
fossa  looks  more  inward. 

Generally  there  is  in  addition  some  flattening  m  the  scoliotic 
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pelvis.  This  may  be  due  simply  to  increased  pelvic  inclination  in 
consequence  of  the  normal  antero-posterior  curves  of  the  spine 
being  exaggerated,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  associated  rickets. 
The  characters  of  the  flattened  pelvis,  rachitic  or  otherwise,  are 
therefore  generally  more  or  less  combined  with  those  mentioned 
above  (see  Fig.  197,  p.  566). 

The  oblique  pelvis  from  shortening  or  disease  of  one 
leg. — This  is  closely  allied  to  the  last  form.  Unless  the  legs  are 
equalised  by  wearing  a  high  boot,  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward  on 


Fig.  198.-Oblique  pelvis,  from  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  and  disuse  of  right  leg. 

the  side  of  the  shortening.  This  displaces  the  line  of  the  body- 
weight  toward  that  side,  and  the  shortened  leg  becomes  over- 
weighted. Obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  produced  by  the  same  forces 
as  m  the  former  case.  There  is  here  also  an  additional  cause, 
namely,  that  from  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis  the  reaction  to  the 
body-weight  at  the  acetabulum  on  the  side  of  the  shortened  W  is 
inclined  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  (which  normally  it 
is  not),  and  therefore  has  a  component  producing  an  inward  thrust. 
The  scoliosis ,  of  the  spine  secondary  to  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis, 
will  still  further  increase  the  effect.  ' 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  when  the  function  of  one  le«  is 
destroyed,  as  by  amputation,  disease  of  hip-joint  or  other  parts 
rac  lire,  or  unreduced  dislocation,  and  the  patient  stands  and  walks' 
*  ith  the  remaining  leg  and  a  crutch.    The  effects  of  overweight  are 
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then  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  sound  leg  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  In  Fig.  198,  p.  565, 
is  shown  an  oblique  pelvis  due  to  the  disease  and  anchylosis  of  one 
hip-joint.  The  atrophy  of  the  pelvic  bones,  pubes  and  ischium,  on 
the  side  which  bears  no  weight,  is  in  this  case  very  marked. 

The  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. — The  essential  characters 
of  this  pelvis  are  that  there  is  complete  anchylosis  of  one  sacro-iliac 
joint,  causing  bony  union  between  the  sacrum  and  innominate  bone, 
and  an  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  that  wing  of  the  sacrum 
which  is  anchylosed.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  joint  in 
early  infancy,  or  to  caries  affecting  its  neighbourhood.  Naegele, 
however,  himself  considered  that  the  deformity  is  the  result  of 
an  original  anomaly  of  development,  because  there  is  generally  no 
history  of  disease,  nor  evidence  of  it  in  the  appearance  of  the  bones, 
and  because  the  bony  fusion  is  complete.  In  the  case  of  anchylos:s 
of  the  joint  produced  by  inflammation  later  in  childhood,  a  less  com- 
plete form  of  the  Naegele  obliquity  may  result*  (Fig.  200,  p.  568). 

Causation. — The  deformity  is  produced  in  the  following  way. 
Complete  bony  union  having  been  formed  between  the  sacrum 
and  the  ilium  at  a  very  early  period,  the  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
unable  to  grow  with  the  rest  of  the  pelvis,  and  remains  undeveloped. 
The  growth  of  the  ilium  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way  because  the 
synostosis  does  not  affect  its  growing  extremities.  The  leverage  of 
the  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  side  is  transmitted  through  the 
bony  union.  Hence,  since  the  ilium  is  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
bending  force,  its  inner  border  on  the  affected  side,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  remains  almost  absolutely  straight 
(see  Fig.  199),  instead  of  becoming  more  sharply  curved  than 
usual,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  (Fig.  197,  p.  564,  and 
Fig.  1  98,  p.  565).  This  peculiarity  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  to  the  leverage  action  of  the  innominate 
bone.  The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  results  from  two  causes  :  first,  the 
deficiency  of  the  sacral  wing  ;  secondly,  the  anchylosis.  This  first 
calls  out  forces  similar  to  those  which  act  in  the  two  other  forms  of 
oblique  pelvis.  The  line  of  body-weight  falls  nearer  to  the  aceta- 
bulum and  tuber  ischii  on  the  affected  side.  Hence  the  leg  on! 
that  side  is  over-weighted,  the  muscles  hypertrophied  in  comparison 
with  those  on  the  other  side,  and  the  inward  pressure  at  the  aceta- 
bulum, due  to  muscular  action,  is  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the 
outward  leverage  f  at  the  acetabulum,  due  to  the  reaction  to  the 

*  See  Champneys  "  On  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  a  child  with  loft  sacro-iliac 
synostosis,"  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
+  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  is 
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body-weight,  is  diminished,  because  the  direction  of  this  reaction, 
projectedon'a  plane  parallel  to  the  brim,  does  not  fall  so  much  out- 
side the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  as  usual. 

In  consequence  of  the  anchylosis,  tbe  leverage  exerted  by  the 
posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  on  the  innominate  bone  on  the  sound 
side  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23)  being  unopposed,  draws  over  the  symphysis 
pubis  toward  the  sound  side,  and  thus  forms  an  additional  force 
causing  obliquity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  caiises 
has  the  greatest  influence  in  causing  the  oblique  shape.  Probably 
the  deficiency  of  the  sacral  wing  has  most,  since  an  obliquity  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Naegele  pelvis  may  result  without  any  unilateral 


Fig.  199.— Oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. 


action  of  tbe  leverage  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (see 
Fig.  198,  p.  565).  But  the  effect  of  the  unilateral  leverage  is  shown 
in  the  straightness  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line  near  the  anchylosed 
joint,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  more  obliquity  has  been  already  produced  by  the  action  of 
these  two  causes,  the  more  the  forces  tend  to  increase  the  obliquity, 
according  to  the  principle  which  has  been  already  explained  (see 
pp.  508,  509).  For  the  outward  leverage  due  to  the  reaction  to 
the  body-weight  at  the  acetabulum  may  be  eventually  converted 
into  an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabulum  has  been  brought  nearer 
to  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

directed  neither  outward  nor  inward,  but  vertically  upward.  It  has,  however  the 
effect  of  an  outward  leverage  upon  the  acetabulum,  because  it  acts  upon  the  innomin- 
ate bone  as  upon  a  lever  hinged  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  (see  pp.  21,  22). 
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is  el IZ  J  t  %  C]rdnPe\m  the  Pelvis  are  A-*  the  affected  side 
m  18  shortened  thickened  from  excessive 
pressure  m  the  axis  of  the  bone,  the  crest  is  elevated,  and  the  iliac 
ossa  looks  more  inward.  The  last  peculiarity  is  more  marked, 
being  partly  due  to  failure  of  leverage  acting  on  the  ilium.  Owing 
to  the  synostosis  on  one  side,  that  sinking  forward  of  the  sacrum 
between  the  ilia,  which  normally  takes  place  in  the  advance  from 
infancy  to  adult  life,  can  only  occur  on  the  sound  side.  Thus  is 
produced  a  turning  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum  toward  the 
affected  side,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  distorted  pelvis,  but  in 
reference  to  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body.    The  pubic  arch  is 


Fig.  200.— An  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in  which  the  distortion  is  only  slight. 

narrowed,  from  one  tuber  ischii  being  inverted,  and  faces  somewhat 
toward  the  deformed  side  (see  Fig.  199). 

There  is  an  important  difference  as  regards  the  tuber  ischii.  In 
the  scoliotic  pelvis  (see  Fig.  197,  p.  564)  this  is  everted  in  the  usual 
way  from  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  acting  on  the  tuber  ischii 
in  sitting  (see  p.  25),  especially  since  the  pelvis  generally  partakes 
of  the  flattened  character,  and  this  side  has  to  bear  more  than  its 
share  of  the  weight.    In  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis,  on  the  contrary, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sacral  wing,  and  the  straightness  of  the 
innominate  bone,  the  tuber  ischii  initially  falls  very  little  outside 
the  line  joining  the  junctions  of   the  innominate  bone  with  the 
sacrum  and  pubes.    The  tendency  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of  the 
innominate  bone  outwards  on  an  axis  passing  through  these  junc- 
tions is  therefore  much  diminished,  and  the  tuber  ischii,  which  is 
always  drawn  inward  by  the  tension  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, remains  inverted,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  contracts  the  pelvic  outlet.    The  same  counter-pressure  on 
the  tuber  ischii?  since  the  tuber  is  often  nearer  the  middle  line  than 
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the  synostosis  of  sacrum  and  ilium,  tends  also  to  rotate  the  anterior 
end  of  the  innominate  bone  inward  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
brim  through  that  synostosis.  The  former  of  those  two  effects 
depends  upon  the  component  of  the  counter-pressure  resolved  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the  latter  upon  the  component 
resolved  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  as  explained  at 
pp.  25,  26.  Thus  the  effect  of  sitting,  as  well  as  standing,  tends 
to  increase  the  obliquity. 

In  all  the  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  the  ilio-pectineal  line  on  the 
under-weighted  or  less  contracted  side  has  its  curvature  diminished 
at  the  posterior  part,  and  increased  at  the  anterior  part.  Not  only 
is  the  ilium  on  the  over-weighted  side  shortened  and  thickened  by 
excessive  pressure  in  its  axis,  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  also 
on  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubes  which  forms  the  opposite 
quadrant  of  the  pelvic  brim,  for,  being  parallel  to  the  oblique 
diameter  which  is  undergoing  compression,  this  is  also  subject  to 
extra  pressure  in  its  axis. 

In  aU  forms  of  oblique  pelvis,  one  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  shortened  and  the  other,  if  anything,  lengthened.    Also  the 
greatest  shortening  affects  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  on  the  over- 
weighted side.    The  shortening  and  the  general  contraction  are 
much  the  greatest  in  Naegele's  pelvis,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  sacral  wings  and  the  contraction  of  the  outlet.    A  pelvis  approxi- 
mating in  shape  to  Naegele's  pelvis,  may  be  produced  if,  without  any 
anchylosis,  but  m  consequence  of  caries,  disease  of  the  joint  or  anv 
other  cause,  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is  less  developed  than  the  other 
Diagnosis.— Scoliosis  of  the  spine  or  an  affection  of  one  le* 
will  attract  attention  to  the  probable  pelvic  obliquity.    A  Naegele's 
betas  may  easily  be  overlooked  unless  special  examination  is  made 
A  difference  m  the  distances  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
tuber  ischn  on  the  two  sides,  is  the  best  sign  of  deficiency  of  one 
-ving  of  the  sacrum     If  the  woman  is  made  to  stand  upright  and  a 
lumb-line  is  let  fall  from  a  sacral  spine,  and  another  from  he 
ymphysis  pubis  a  line  joining  the  two  will  deviate  from  the  mesial 
dane  m  any  oblique  pelvis.    The  best  test,  however  Tv^a 
-ammatmn     If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  reached  It  wm 
>e  found  to  deviate  to  one  side,  and  the  diminished  lateral  spice 
n  that  side  will  be  detected.    Certain  external  oblique  or  diagonal 
neasurements  may  be  compared  on  the  two  sides  W  t™  7 
eliance  should  not  be  plJd  upon  this  LmpaW '  ThV^lfe S 
haracters  are  given  by  Naegele  for  the  Naegele  pelvis  g 
1.  Ihe  distance  from  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  deformed  side  to  th» 
-tenor  supenor  spine  of  the  opposite  ilium  is  abor^t^ 
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2.  The  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  deformed 
side  to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  deformed 
side  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

4.  The  distance  from  the  great  trochanter  on  the  deformed  side 
to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

5.  The  distance  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  on  the  deformed  side  is  longer  than  its  fellow. 

In  all  these,  except  No.  3,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  diagonal 
measurements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  that 
measurement  which  exceeds  its  fellow  is  on  the  side  of  the 
anchylosis. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — The  mode  in  which  the  head  enters 
the  brim  varies  according  to  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pelvis. 
If  the  deformity  is  slight,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  in! 
the  longer  oblique  diameter.  If  one  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  is 
greatly  contracted,  the  corner  of  the  brim  which  it  shuts  off  cannot 
be  utilised  by  the  head  at  all.  The  long  diameter  then  enters  in 
a  diameter  approximating  to  the  shorter  oblique  (see  Fig.  197, 
p.  564,  and  199,  p.  567),  but  having  its  anterior  end  nearer  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Prognosis. — Naegele's  oblique  pelvis  causes  great  difficulty  in 
delivery.  According  to  Litzmann's  statistics,  out  of  28  mothers 
there  were  22  deaths  ;  and  31  children  were  stillborn  out  of  41 
cases.  The  scoliotic  pelvis  when  combined  with  the  racliitic  tppe, 
may  also  cause  great  difficulty.  "While  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis  iff 
very  rare,  slight  degrees  of  obliquity,  in  combination  with  flattening 
of  the  pelvis,  are  relatively  common. 

Treatment. — If  the  deformity  is  considerable,  and  the  head 
does  not  enter  the  pelvis,  extraction  by  forceps  may  be  tried.  If 
this  fails,  embryotomy  will  generally  be  necessary.  It  is  not 
desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  perform  version,  unless  the  flattening  of  the 
pelvis  preponderates  over  its  obliquity.  But  if  the  long  diameter 
of  the  head  does  not  appear  to  He  in  the  best  available  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  version  may  be  performed,  the  leg  brought  down  being 
so  chosen  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the  opposite  oblique  diameter. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  considerable  obliquity,  the 
longer  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  does  not  give  most  room  for 
the  head.  If  the  head  cannot  be  brought  through,  perforation  of 
the  after-coming  head  must  be  performed. 

In  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  greater, 
and  embryotomy,  or  Csesarian  section,  will  often  be  requisite. 

IscMopubiotomy.—Vvoi.  Pinard  of  Paris  has  successfully  performed 
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the  new  operation  of  ischiopubiotomy  in  an  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. 
The  two  rami  of  the  pelvis  are  sawn  through  on  the  diseased  side 
between  pubes  and  ischium.  The  symphysis  piibis  is  thus  allowed 
to  rotate  outward  upon  the  sacro-iliac  joint  of  the  sound  side,  as  the 
two  pubic  bones  do  in  symphysiotomy.  The  gap  thus  obtained  is 
supposed  to  be  better  placed  for  allowing  the  head  to  pass  than  if  it 
were  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Transversely  Contracted  Pelvis. 

There  are  two  most  marked  forms  of  the  transversely  contracted 
pelvis,  namely,  the  transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert  (Fig. 
1201,  p.  572),  due  to  anchylosis  of  both  sacro  iliac  joints,  and  the 
kyphotic  pelvis  (Fig.  202,' p.  573). 

Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert. — The  mode 
[of  formation  of  this  deformity  has  to  be  considered  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  Naegele.  The 
difference  is  that,  in  Robert's  pelvis,  the  anchylosis  affects  both  sacro- 
"liac  synchondroses,  and  consequently  development  of  both  wings  of 
he  sacrum  fails.  Hence  there  is  no  inequality  from  unilateral 
iction,  but  the  other  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  action  of  leverage 
an  the  ilia,  and  the  want  of  the  transverse  width  given  to  the  pelvis 
by  the  sacrum,  are  apparent.  Not  only  does  the  widening  of  the 
pelvis  usually  caused  by  the  leverage  exercised  by  the  posterior 
iacro-iliac  ligaments  fail,  but  the  outward  leverages  at  the  acetabula, 
lue  to  the  reactions  to  the  body-weight  (see  p.  508),  are  diminished', 
-be  acetabula  being  nearer  to  the  middle  than  usual.  On  both 
sides  the  inner  border  of  the  ilium  which  forms  part  of  the  ilio- 
Dectineal  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  thus  the  transverse  narrowing, 
lue  to  the  want  of  the  alas  of  the  sacrum,  is  increased.  Both 
■libera  ischii  are  inverted,  instead  of  one,  as  in  Naegele's  oblique 
)elvis,  and  hence  the  outlet  is  contracted  even  more  than  the  inlet 
see  p.  509),  the  pubic  arch  is  very  acute,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat 
'unnel-shaped.  The  distance  between  the  tuberi  ischii  may  not  be 
nore  than  two  inches.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim 
s  about  normal,  the  transverse  much  contracted.  The  iliac  fossa; 
-re  more  upright  than  usual,  but  flat  and  directed  anteriorly  In 
lescribed  pelves  of  this  kind,  the  sacrum  has  been  deeply  sunk 
.etween  the  ilia ;  and  the  concavity,  in  transverse  section,  of  the 
-ntenor  surface  converted  into  a  convexity.  This  does  not  seem 
xplained  by  the  mode  of  production  of  the  deformity,  but  may 
lave  been  due  to  a  softening  of  the  sacrum  by  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  bone  which  produced  the  double  anchylosis,  or  else  to 
n  exaggerated  pelvic  inclination. 
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Robert's  pelvis  is  extremely  rare,  and  only  about  eight  well- 
marked  pelves  of  this  kind  have  been  described.  The  difficulty  in 
delivery  which  it  causes  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  than 
even  in  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis.  Of  the  eight  cases  above  men- 
tioned, the  women  were  delivered  in  six  by  Csesarian  section.  In 
two  they  were  delivered  by  craniotomy,  but  died  after  parturition 
in  both  cases.* 

The  diagnosis  would  be  easily  made  by  the  great  contraction  of 
the  outlet,  and  the  smallness  of  the  transverse  diameters  (Dist.  Sp 
II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.). 


Fig.  201.— Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Eobert. 

I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  a  similar  transverse  con- 
traction of  the  pelvis  was  produced  apparently  not  so  much  by 
absence  of  the  wings  of  the  sacrum  as  by  extreme  stunting  in  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  bone,  which  was  less  than  half  its  normal 
length  as  well  as  very  narrow,  while  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  was  normal.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet 
between  the  tubera  ischii  was  less  than  two  inches.  The  shortness 
of  the  sacrum,  however,  allowed  more  space  than  usual  behind  the 
tubera.  Delivery  was  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  after  craniotomy, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  entirely  through  the  posterior  half  ot 
the  pelvic  outlet,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

Treatment. —  If  the  outlet  allows  sufficient  space  to  apply  the 
cephalotribe,  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  last  mentioned  wi0 


*  Spiegelberg,  Lehrbuch,  2nd  ed.,p.  244. 
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be  the  best.  The  blades  of  the  cephalotribe  being  kept  exactly- 
lateral,  the  head  will  be  flattened  in  the  direction  best  adapted  for 
its  passage.  The  alternative  of  Caesarian  section  will  arise  in  any 
case  ;  and,  if  the  outlet  does  not  allow  ready  access  of  instruments, 
it  should  certainly  be  preferred. 

The  kyphotic  pelvis. — The  kyphotic  pelvis  is  a  form  of 
transversely  contracted  pelvis  resulting  from  kyphosis  (curvature 
with  the  concavity  forward)  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  with  the  sacrum. 
(Fig.  202.)  This  is  generally  the  consequence  of  caries  in  that 
situation  leading  to  a  falling  together  and  fusing  of  the  bodies  of 


Fig.  202.— Kyphotic  pelvis. 


the  vertebra.  Frequently,  there  is  a  compensatory  lordosis  (curva- 
ture with  the  convexity  forward)  in  the  dorsal  region.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  natural  curves  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region  are 
exactly  reversed.  If  not,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  general  axis  of  the  spine,  as  may  be  seen  in 
*ig.  202.  Hence,  m  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body 
m  standing  or  sitting,  the  pelvic  brim  must  be  almost  horizontal 
mstead  of  being  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  55°  or  60° 
iiven  when  the  kyphosis  is  somewhat  compensated  by  a  lordosis 
loove,  the  pelvic  inclination  must  be  greatly  diminished. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  deformity.— All  the 
peculiarities  of  the  kyphotic  pelvis  are  explained  by  the  abolition 
>r  diminution  of  the  pelvic  inclination.    The  weight  of  the  body 
nstead  of  tending  to  force  the  sacrum  downward  into  the  brim' 
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tends  only  to  force  it  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx.  Thus  the  action, 
of  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  hone  in  widening  the  pelvis  i8 
almost  or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula 
due  to  muscular  action  is  unopposed.  Thus  the  pelvis  is  flattened 
transversely  and  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  like  a  monkey's  pelvis 
(see  Fig.  10,  p.  7).  Narrowness  already  existing  to  some  extent, 
the  effect  of  sitting  in  everting  the  tubera  ischii  (see  p.  509  i' 
diminished  or  even  reversed,  while  that  of  the  tension  of  the  groat 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  in  inverting  them  is  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  antero-posterior  lengthening  of  the  pelvis.  The  tubera  and 
spines  of  the  ischium  are  thus  approximated  and  the  pubic  arch 
narrowed. 

In  standing,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  pelvis  I 
much  further  back  than  usual  in  reference  to  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  heads  of  the  femora.    It  can  only  be  balanced  on  the 
heads  of  the  femora  by  a  general  inclination  of  the  spine  forward, 
a  position  calling  for  more  muscular  effort  to  maintain  than  the  i 
normal  position  of  the  spine,  namely,  one  coinciding  on  the  whole  • 
with  a  vertical  line,  the  curve  falling  alternately  in  front  and. 
behind.    To  avoid  this  muscular  effort,  in  the  position  of  "standing  _ 
at  ease,",more  strain  than  usual  is  thrown  upon  the  ilio-femoral.: 
ligaments,  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and;  i 
the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  spine  is  thus  rendered!  I 
more  erect.* 

The  result  of  the  over-action  of  the  ligaments  is  shown  by  in-  - 
creased  bony  prominences  in  these  situations  (see  Fig.  202).  The 
effect  of  this  increased  tension  tends  to  rotate  the  innominate  bone 
on  an  axis  passing  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  symphysis  pubis, 
inverting  still  more  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate  bone,  the 
tuber  and  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  everting  the  upper  part  with 
the  iliac  fossa?.    As  regards  the  sacrum  itself  the  results  of  the 
altered  direction  of  the  body-weight  are  that  the  transverse  concavity 
is  greater  than  in  the  normal  adult  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior 
concavity  less.    The  promontory  is  not  rotated  forward,  but  rather 
the  lower  extremity,  partly  from  the  traction  of  the  sacro-sciatie 
ligaments,  partly  from  the  falling  together  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras.    The  iliac  fossae  are  everted,  looking  upward  and  for- 
ward, and  the  S-shaped  curve  of  the  crest  is  slight.    This  result,- 
like  the  inversion  of  the  tuber  and  spine  of  the  ischium,  follows 
from  the  altered  effect  of  sitting,  and  the  traction  of  the  ilio-femoral 

*  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  say  that  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  backward  to  bringT 
about  the  diminished  inclination,  puts  these  ligaments  on  the  stretch.  If  this  were 
all,  the  ligaments  would  doubtless  accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  of  tiff 
pelvis. 
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ligaments.  In  some  cases  the  sacrum  is  very  narrow,  a  result 
probably  due  to  the  disease  which  led  to  the  kyphosis. 

The  final  result  is  that  at  the  brim  there  is  alteration  of  shape 
but  no  contraction  of  importance,  while  at  the  outlet  contraction  may 
be  very  considerable.  Unless  the  sacrum  is  narrowed,  the  brim  is 
actually  larger  than  normal,  from  the  eversion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  innominate  bones. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — It  might  be  expected  that  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  would  enter  the  long  diameter  of  the  brim, 
and  it  doubtless  does  so,  when  it  fits  the  brim  at  all  tightly,  a  result 
which  can  only  happen  when  there  is  a  considerable  narrowing  of 
sacrum  or  general  contraction,  in  addition  to  the  kyphosis.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  found  that  the  long  diameter  enters  obliquely  or 
even  transversely,  since  it  finds  room  to  pass  easily  even  the  smaller 
transverse  diameter,  and  its  direction  is  therefore  determined  by  that 
of  the  foetus  in  utero  (see  p.  174).  The  difficulty  generally  begins 
when  the  head  approaches  the  outlet.  Here  the  head  is  often  unable 
to  use  the  anterior  part  of  the  space,  on  account  of  the  approximation 
of  the  tubera  ischii  (see  Fig.  202,  p.  573).  It  frequently  descends 
transversely,  or  with  the  occiput  rotating  somewhat  backward,  and 
passes  through  the  outlet  entirely  behind  the  tubera  k-chii.  This 
mode  of  delivery  resembles  that  which  is  usual  with  the  lower 
animals.  The  joints  in  this  form  of  pelvis  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  somewhat  yielding,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  some  cases 
space  between  the  tubera  ischii  has  been  gained  by  widening  of 
the  pubic  arch.  If  the  head  passes  the  bony  outlet  in  a  transverse 
position  or  nearly  so,  the  occiput  may  afterwards  rotate  forwards 
under  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts.  In  some  cases  a  compensatory 
lordosis,  when  situate  very  low  down,  has  formed  a  projection 
overhanging  the  brim,  and  impeding  the  descent  of  the  head  into  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  the  recognition  of 
the  spmal  deformity,  by  the  contraction  of  the  outlet,  especially  the 
small  distance  between  the  tubera  and  spines  of  the  ischium,  found 
on  vaginal  examination,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum.  °  FL 

Prognosis.— In  the  statistics  collected  by  Champneys*  of  32 
labours  occurring  to  20  mothers,  the  results  were  that  9  mothers 
died  that  is  to  say  45  per  cent,  of  the  mothers,  or  28-1  per  cent,  of 
deaths  m  proportion  to  labours.  1 3  children  died,  or  40  -6  per  cent. 
Ihese  results  doubtless  give  a  higher  mortality  than  the  average,  the 
gravest  cases  having  been  recorded.  Not  unfrequently  labour  is 
terminated  naturally  without  great  difficulty. 

XXV?6  ChaTnpneyS'  "  ™e  0bKtct™  0'  the  Kyphotic  Pelvis."    Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol. 
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Treatment. — It  will  very  rarely  happen  that  interference  is 
called  for,  in  head  presentations,  until  the  head  has  descended  far 
into  the  pelvis.     If  in  any  case  assistance  is  required  while  the  head 
is  in  the  brim,  or  high  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  action  of 
forceps  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  since  the 
compression  of  the  head  produced  by  them  is  exactly  in  that  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  where  compression  is  wanted,  namely  in  the  transverse; 
Hence,  in  head  presentations,  version  should  never  be  performed. 
Forceps  should  be  tried,  if  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of 
delivery  by  their  means.    If  craniotomy  is  found  necessary,  extraction 
by  the  cephalotribe  has  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  extraction 
by  forceps.    The  blades  of  the  cephalotribe  being  kept  lateral,  the 
compression  exercised  is  precisely  in  the  direction  most  required. 
The  head  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the  instrument  may  pass  in  part 
between  the  tubera  ischii,  even  when  the  distance  between  these  is 
not  above  two  inches.    When  the  outlet  does  not  afford  a  space 
measuring  2|  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  at  least  3|  inches  in 
a  diameter  bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles,  Caesarian  section  wfll 
be  justified,  if  it  can  be  provided  for  beforehand.    But  it  is  probably 
always  possible  to  deliver  through  the  pelvis.    Symphysiotomy  will 
afford  a  greater  relative  increase  of  room  than  in  a  flattened  pelvis. 
Induction  of  premature  labour  will  be  desirable  in  case  of  any  consider- 
able con  traction  of  the  outlet,  if  the  patient  comes  under  observation  be- 
fore full  term,  and  the  alternative  of  Csesarian  section  is  not  preferred 

The  spondylolisthetic*  pelvis. — In  the  spondylolisthetic 
pelvis  (Fig.  203,  p.  577),  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is 
dislocated  forward  upon  the  sacrum.  The  other  lumbar  vertebra?  are 
carried  forward  with  it,  hanging  over  and  projecting  into  the  brim. 
The  available  conjugate  diameter  is  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  is 
measured,  not  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  but  to  one  of  the 
lumbar  vertebras. 

Causation. — This  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  is  produced 
after  birth  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  due  to  a  fall  or  injury.  The  displacement  is  normally  prevented 
by  the  locking  between  the  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is 
rendered  possible  in  one  of  two  ways.  (1.)  By  a  separation  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  failure  of  development,  namely,  a  want  of  union 
between  the  arch  and  body  of  the  vertebra,  or  to  a  destruction  of 
that  union  by  fracture  of  the  pedicles.  The  body  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  is  then  displaced  forward,  leaving  the  articxUating  processes 
behind,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  whole  vertebra  is 

*  From  anovivXov,  a  vertebra,  oAiVStjcti?,  sliding  or  dislocation. 
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eventually  increased.  (2.)  By  a  dislocation  forward  of  the  whole 
lumbar  vertebra  upon  the  sacrum.  This  implies  a  destruction  of  the 
union  between  the  pairs  of  articulating  processes,  generally  through 
fracture  of  the  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum.  *  According  to 
F.  Neugebauer,-f-  there  may  be  first  a  dislocation  of  the  whole  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  later  a  separation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  half, 
owing  to  the  displaced  action  of  the  body-weight.  The  change  in 
the  pelvis  is  generally  produced  more  or  less  gradually  by  the  action 
of  the  body-weigbt.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bones,  and  the  sacrum  and  some  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra  often  become  fused  into  one  mass.    In  some  cases  the 


Pig.  203.— Spondylolisthetic  pelvis.    (After  Kilian.) 

pines  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  become  greatly  thickened,  and  either 
used  into  one  mass  with  each  other,  and  with  the  spine  of  the  first 
nece  of  the  sacrum,  or  united  by  joints.  This  proves  that  exces- 
ive  weight  has  been  in  action,  and  that  it  has  been  transmitted,  in 
>art,  by  the  spines  instead  of  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 

Resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis.— As  the  whole  spine  sinks  not  only 
.ownwards  hut  forwards  over  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  inclination  must 
■e  diminished,  to  preserve  the  balance  in  standing  or  sitting  The 
eactions  to  the  body-weight  tend  to  increase  the  same  effect,  by 
■ushmg  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis  upward,  as  in  other  cases  in 

„*  ^Uttmot  Lane'  h°™ver,  contends  that  the  whole  effect  may  result  from  pressure 
ue  to  carrying  weights,  and  that  this  pressure  alone,  acting  over  a  longpeXd  of  Ze 
.ay  cause  absorption  and  division  of  the  lamina.  Path.  Trans.,  Vol  XXXVI 
t  DuBa,smvlcl(5parle(jlisseinent  vert(,braL  parj      84    Also  in  ObstetTrans 
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which  the  line  of  incidence  of  the  body-weight  is  displaced  forward, 
such  as  the  rachitic  and  malacosteon  pelves.  In  severe  cases 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  203,  the  inclination  is  actually  rev 
the  top  of  the  sacrum  being  lower  than  the  symphysis  pubffl 
The  last  lumbar  vertebra  pushes  the  top  of  the  sacrum  backwards 
(see  Fig.  203),  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  is  thus  rotated 
forward,  narrowing  the  pelvic  outlet  antero-posteriorly.  In  severe 
cases  this  is  increased  by  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
in  sitting.  Owing  to  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination  the  sacrum 
sinks  deeply,  under  the  pressure  of  the  body-weight,  in  the  direction 
of  the  coccyx,  separating  the  ilia.  Thus  the  posterior  crests  of  the 
ilia  are  wide  apart,  and  the  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  increased.  Increased 


Fig.  204.— Bony  growth  of  the  sacrum. 


traction  on  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
sacrum,  draws  the  tubera  and  spines  of  the  ischium  inwards.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination,  increased  strain 
is  thrown  upon  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis 
(see  p.  574),  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  because  the  body-weight 
is  not  transmitted  to  the  pelvis  so  far  back  as  in  that  case.  The 
tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments  increases  the  tendency  to  in- 
ward rotation  of  the  spines  and  tubera  of  the  ischium,  as  in  the 
kyphotic  pelvis.  Hence  the  pelvic  outlet  is  contracted  transversely 
as  well  as  longitudinally. 

The  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  is  very 
rare,  but  according  to  F.  Neugebauer,  minor  degrees  of  it  are  com- 
moner than  has  been  supposed.  Since  the  development  of  the 
deformity  is  largely  clue  to  carrying  excessive  weights,  it  is  much 
rarer  in  women  than  in  men. 

Diagnosis.— There  may  be  a  history  of  injury  in  childhood  or 
youth,  followed  by  pain  in  the  body,  change  of  figure,  and  perhaps 
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loss  of  stature.  Walking  is  affected  by  the  deformity.  The  buttocks 
project  much  backward  ;  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  and  top  of 
the  sacrum  are  very  prominent,  while  above  is  a  deep  concavity 
corresponding  to  the  lumbar  vertebras.  The  edges  of  the  ribs  are 
too  near  to  the  iliac  crests,  the  abdomen  shortened  and  prominent. 
On  vaginal  examination  the  prominence  produced  by  the  lumbar 
vertebra  may  be  distinguished  from  a  projecting  sacrum  by  the 
absence  of  the  sacral  wings.  Sometimes  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta 
and  iliac  arteries  can  be  reached,  being  displaced  much  downward 
The  contraction  of  the  outlet  will  also  be  a  point  of  distinction 
from  the  flattened  reniform  pelvis. 


Fig.  205.— Sacral  exostosis  filling  the  pelvis. 

Tn^0gnlSiS'~Swedelil1*  has  collecte<*  the  statistics  of  19  cases 
nrer!   86  ™&  48  cMiverieS>  31  at  ful1  term,  10  induced 

ot:vtzs'  \<rrom  premature  iaWs  3 

only  I  IL  ft     8  dlGC   °r  42  ?er  cent"  1  after  an  abortion, 

genital  aW  f        Tr    °*  ^  children  16  Passed  th 

£  from  H  i    w'  ^  Ca3saria»  action.     It  is 

clear  fiom  this  that  m  the  severer  degrees  of  deformity  the  obstacle 

Ty  ^  bUt  iU  ****  de^es  it  may  be  overcl 

tt£^£££  lab-  *"        -ted,  apparently 
Treatment—In  milder  degrees  of  deformity  the  choice  between 

*  Arch,  fflr  Gyniik.  Band  XXII.,  Heft  2. 
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induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion,  the  use  of  forceps,  version, 
craniotomy,  symphysiotomy,  or  Coesarian  section,  will  be  similar  to 
that  in  the  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the  virtual  conjugate,  measured  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  being  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion instead  of  the  true  conjugate.  In  more  extreme  degrees  the  con- 
traction of  the  outlet  may  complicate  the  cpiestion  by  rendering  access  i 
with  instruments  difficult,  as  well  as  by  impeding  the  passage  of  ai 
living  child,  and  so  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Caesarian  section. 

Pelvis  deformed  by  outgrowths. — Obstruction  of  the  pelvis 
caused  by  exostosis  is  rare,  but  maybe  so  great  as  to  render  delivery  j 
through  the  genital  canal  impossible.    The  most  common  situation i 


Fig.  20G.— Minor  degree  of  deformity  from  exostosis  of  the  crista;  of  the  puhis. 

of  growth  is  the  upper  half  of  the  sacrum.  The  growth  has  then 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  projecting  promontory  by  its  shape,  and 
by  the  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis.  In  cases  of  multiple 
exostoses  throughout  the  body,  there  may  be  multiple  exostoses  also 
in  the  pelvis.  These  cause  more  difficulty  if  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  easily  cause  laceration  of  the  uterus  through 
pressure  and  friction  even  when  they  are  comparatively  small.  1  ne 
pelvis  in  such  cases  is  often  found  to  be  in  addition  generally  con- 
tracted or  rachitic  *  and  the  difficulty  is  thus  increased  Grow  th, 
may  be  osteo-sarcomatous  or  cancerous  as  well  as  pure  y  bony  (see 
TV  20V)  In  the  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  with  bony  out 
growths,  affecting  the  hip-joints,  osteophytes  may  form  also 
*  SeeNeuenzeit,  "  Becken  mit  nmltipelen  Exostosen,"  Dissert.  Breslau,  1872. 
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adjacent  parts  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  206).  In  other  cases  spiculse  or 
ridges  of  bone  jjrojecting  inwards  may  form  at  the  insertion  of 
ligaments  or  tendons  or  along  the  natural  edges  of  bone.  These  not 
only  occupy  some  space,  but  may  press  upon  and  lacerate  the  uterus 
in  labour.  Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  the  callus  resulting 
from  fractures  of  the  pelvis  has  encroached  upon  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  obstructed  labour. 

Treatment. — If  the  growths  are  bony,  they  will  be  incompres- 
sible, and  the  treatment  must  be  decided  according  to  the  amount 


Fig.  207— Cancerous  growths  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  causing  deformity. 

of  space  left,  as  in  the  case  of  pelvic  deformity.  If  projecting  points 
or  edges  of  bone  are  detected,  the  tendency  of  these  to  cause  lacera- 
tion of  the  uterus  must  be  remembered.  Much  force  must  not  be 
used  in  extraction  by  forceps  in  order  to  secure  a  living  child,  and 
there  must  not  be  too  great  hesitation  in  resorting  to  embryotomy. 
Til  the  case  of  growths  filling  up  the  main  part  of  the  pelvis 
Ceesanan  section  may  be  necessary.  As  a  rule,  extraction  after 
embryotomy  is  just  possible,  if  there  is  a  minimum  diameter  not 
less  than  If  inches,  and  a  diameter  bisecting  this  at  right  angles 
not  less  than  3  inches ;  but  unless  these  measures  are  as  much  as 
2a  and  3^  inches  respectively,  Caesarian  section  is  generally  Defer- 
able as  a  first  choice.  1 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 


INDUCTION   OF   PEEMATUEE   LABOUE   AND  AETIFICIAL 

ABOETION. 

Induction  of  Premature  Labour. 

The  induction  of  premature  labour,  as  a  conservative  operation 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  child,  was  first  proposed  and  practised 
in  this  country  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  delivery  in  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis,  has  generally  been  held  in  higher  esteem  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent.  By  induction  of  premature  labour  it  is 
intended  to  save  the  child,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  give  it  a  chance  of 
surviving.  The  operation  is  called  induction  of  artificial  abortion 
when  performed  at  too  early  a  stage  of  pregnancy  to  allow  this. 
Induction  of  premature  labour  is,  therefore,  generally  performed 
not  earlier  than  about  the  twenty-eighth  week,  and,  in  most  cases, 
not  earlier  than  the  thirty-first  week.  Before  that  time  there  is  but 
little  chance  that  the  child  will  be  reared,  especially  in  hospital 
practice,  or  when  the  parents  are  poor  and  the  infant  is  not  likely 
to  receive  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention.  The  operation 
may  be  called  for  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  or  the  child,  or  in 
that  of  both.    The  following  are  the  principal  indications  for  it. 

Indications  for  the  Operation. 

(1.)  Pelvic  contraction. — In  moderate  degrees  of  pelvic  con- 
traction the  operation  is  performed  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
but,  in  some  measure  also,  for  that  of  the  mother.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  date  of  pregnancy 
which  should  be  chosen,  have  already  been  discussed  (see  p.  551). 
Since  the  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  absolute  size  of  the  pelvis, 
but  from  its  relation  to  that  of  the  child,  even  an  habitually  large 
size  of  the  foetus  may  be,  in  some  cases,  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
induction  of  labour,  though  no  manifest  contraction  of  the  pelvis  is 
revealed  on  measurement.  In  such  cases,  if  a  child  has  been  still- 
born after  difficult  forceps  delivery,  labour  may  be  induced  three  or 
four  weeks  before  full  term. 

(2.)  Diseases  endangering  the  mother's  life.— In  j<»s 
case  the  operation  is  performed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  mother, 
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but  it  may  be  undertaken  with  much  less  reluctance  when  the  preg- 
nancy is  so  far  advanced  that  the  child  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  may  also  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  child,  which  shares 
in  any  danger  to  the  mother's  life.  In  cases  of  eclampsia  or  pla- 
centa prajvia  there  need  be  little  besitation  about  proceeding  to  the 
induction  of  labour.  Other  conditions  occasionally  calling  for  the 
operation  are  albivminuria,  especially  when  there  is  much  oedema, 
grave  diseases  of  heart  or  lungs,  hydramnios,  severe  chorea,  per- 
nicious anajmia,  ascites,  abdominal  tumours,  and  cancer  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  Uncontrollable  vomiting,  which  endangers  life,  may 
sometimes  be  an  indication,  but  this  more  frequently  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  induction  of  abortion.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  some  to  induce  labour  in  the  interest  of  the  child  alone,  when 
the  mother's  condition  is  hopeless.  This,  however,  is  not  generally 
desirable,  since,  in  most  cases,  it  woxdd  risk  a  shortening  of  the 
mother's  life,  and  the  mother's  welfare  should  always  be  considered 
paramount. 

(3.)  Habitual  death  of  the  foetus. — Habitual  death  of  the 
foetus  at  the  certain  period  of  pregnancy,  within  the  last  two  months, 
is  generally  stated  as  an  indication  for  the  induction  of  labour.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  success.  Most  frequently  the  cause  is  syphilis,  and  in  such  cases 
the  child  would  probably  be  already  too  gravely  affected  to  survive. 
Mercurial  treatment  of  the  mother  would  afford  a  better  prospect. 
Induction  of  labour  may  be  performed  if  the  cause  is  probably 
placental  degeneration  or  inanition,  especially  when  these  result 
from  ansemia  or  some  condition  other  tban  syphilis  in  the  mother. 
The  operation  may  be  then  performed  a  little  before  the  time  at 
which,  from  the  mother's  sensations,  the  death  is  presumed  to  have 
occurred  in  previous  pregnancies. 

Methods  op  Operating. 

The  vaginal  douche. — The  method  of  inducing  labour  by  re- 
peated douches  of  cold  or  hot  water  directed  against  the  cervix  uteri 
was  introduced  by  Kiwisch  of  Wurzburg  in  1836.  The  mode  in 
which  this  treatment  acts  is  mainly  that  of  exciting  the  uterus  by 
reflex  action,  set  up  partly  by  the  distension  of  the  vagina,  partly  by 
the  impression  of  heat  or  cold.  Hot  water  is  the  most  effective  in 
stimulating  the  uterus,  as  is  illustrated  by  its  efficacy  in  the  arrest 
of  post-partum  hasmorrhage,  and  thus  the  douche  answers  best  if 
used  at  a  temperature  of  from  110°  to  115°  F.  Besides  the  rellex 
stimulus,  some  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  the  water  penetrating 
the  cervix  uteri,  when  slightly  dilated,  and  partially  separating  the 
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membranes  in  its  vicinity.  The  Lot  water  also  tends  to  soften  and 
dilate  the  cervix  and  so  assist  its  dilatation.  The  injections  may- 
be made  either  with  a  Higginson's  syringe,  or  with  an  irrigator 
elevated  above  the  bed,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  about  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  irrigator  should  have  a  stopcock  to  the 
delivery  tube.  The  latter  method  is  the  safest.  To  avoid  the 
injection  of  any  air,  a  little  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow,  and 
the  stopcock  turned  off,  before  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the 
vagina.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  dorsal  position.  At 
first  the  irrigations  should  be  employed  every  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  later,  the  frequency  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

This  method  of  induction  met  at  first  with  considerable  favour 
on  account  of  its  apparent  simplicity  and  safety.  It  is,  however,  a 
rather  tedious  and  somewhat  uncertain  method  if  the  injections  are 
made  only  into  the  vagina.  If  they  are  made  into  the  uterus,  it  is 
not  a  perfectly  safe  one,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  With  the 
vaginal  douche,  labour  may  not  be  completed  for  three  or  four 
days  or  even  longer,  and  the  repeated  irrigations  involve  greater 
disturbance  of  the  patient  than  is  required  in  some  other  methods. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  presumed  perfect  safety  has  not  been 
found  to  exist,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  found  to  be 
set  up  after  repeated  irrigations  or  injections.  This  result  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  os  has  been  dilated  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  nurse  is  not  unlikely  to  pass  the  tube  within  the  cervix, 
and  that,  if  a  syringe  is  used,  air  is  very  liable  to  be  injected. 

The  vaginal  douche  is,  therefore,  now  not  often  practised  as  the 
sole  method  of  induction,  and  is  generally  limited  to  a  preliminary 
treatment  preparatory  to  the  use  of  other  means,  especially  to  the 
passing  of  an  elastic  bougie  into  the  uterus.  If  the  douche  is  used 
for  about  twelve  hours  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  it  tends  to  soften 
and  slightly  dilate  the  cervix,  and  sometimes  sets  up  some  com- 
mencement of  uterine  action. 

Puncture  of  the  membranes. — Evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii  by  puncture  of  the  membranes  was  the  earliest  method  adopted 
for  the  induction  of  labour,  and  was  the  method  recommended  as  the 
result  of  the  great  consultation  of  obstetric  physicians  in  London  on 
this  subject  in  1756.  It  is  a  perfectly  certain  method,  since  it 
never  fails  to  bring  on  labour  sooner  or  later.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  that  it  can  generally  be  carried  out  with  less  incon- 
venience or  discomfort  to  the  patient  than  any  other  method.  Its 
disadvantage  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  fluid  wedge  of  the  bag 
of  membranes  as  a  dilator  of  the  cervix.  It  follows  that,  although 
in  many  cases  labour  goes  on  satisfactorily,  and  the  child  is  saved, 
yet  it  may  happen  that  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  protracted,  as  it 
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is  apt  to  be  after  spontaneous  premature  rupture  of  trie  membranes. 
The  child  is  then  frequently  sacrificed  from  its  exposure  to  prolonged 
pressure,  unsupported  by  the  liquor  amnii,  a  premature  child 
having  less  power  of  endurance  than  one  at  full  term.  This  dis- 
advantage has  led  to  the  method  of  puncture  of  the  membranes 
being  abandoned  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  induction  of  labour  when 
performed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  child.  There  are  two  con- 
ditions, however,  in  which  puncture  of  the  membranes  is  the  best 
method, — namely,  eclampsia,  in  which  there  is  an  advantage  in 
relieving  the  tension  of  the  uterus  at  once,  and  accidental  hsemor- 
rhage,  in  which  the  uterus  is  stimulated  to  contract  after  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  Puncture  of  the  membranes  is  an  uncertain 
method  as  to  time,  and  therefore,  by  itself,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
those  cases  in  which  speedy  delivery  is  called  for.  When  followed 
up,  however,  by  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix  it  is  the  most 
rapid  of  all  methods.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  induction  of  labour 
on  account  of  pelvic  contraction,  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  it 
should  not  be  chosen. 

Introduction  of  a  flexible  bougie  into  the  uterus. — 
This  method  consists  in  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  male  catheter 
or  bougie  into  the  uterus  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall.  The  mode  in  which  it  acts  is  by  exciting  reflex  stimulus, 
partly  by  the  separation  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus 
thus  effected,  but  mainly  by  the  presence  of  the  bougie  itself  in 
contact  with  the  uterine  siu'face.  Hence  the  special  merit  of  this 
method  is  that  labour  pains  come  on  in  a  manner  resembling  as 
closely  as  possible  the  onset  of  natural  labour,  and  that  the  bag  of 
membranes  is  preserved  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os  in  the  natural 
way.  There  is  one  drawback  to  the  operation,  namely,  that  the 
bougie  may  separate  the  placenta  and  cause  haemorrhage.  But  it  is 
found  practically  that  it  does  not  often  happen,  especially  if  the 
bougie  is  not  passed  more  than  about  7  inches  within  the  external 
os.  There  is  generally  room  for  this  length  below  the  placental 
site.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  membranes  may  be  ruptured  in 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  bougie,  especially  if  the  operator  is  not 
very  practised.  If  this  happens,  the  method  is  simply  converted 
into  that  of  puncturing  the  membranes,  with  tbe  difference  only 
that  the  presence  of  the  bougie  furnishes  an  additional  stimulus  to 
reflex  action. 

The  time  required  for  the  induction  of  labour  by  this  method 
varies  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  bougie  is  passed  into 
the  uterus,  as  well  as  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual 
to  reflex  stimulus.  As  a  rule,  provided  that  the  bougie  is  fairly 
well  introduced,  labour  pains  commence  within  twenty-four  hours, 
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and  labour  is  usually  completed  within  forty-eight  hours.  Some- 
times pains  commence  immediately,  and  labour  is  completed  well 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  method  is  not  adapted  for  cases  in 
which  very  rapid  delivery  is  called  for,  but  labour  may  be  accelerated 
by  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  as  soon  as  labour  pains  have 
fairly  commenced. 

Mode  of  operating. — This  method  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
ordinary  case  of  induction  of  labour  in  moderate  pelvic  contraction, 
in  the  interest  mainly  of  the  child.  If  the  cervix  is  closed,  and 
high  up,  hot  vaginal  irrigations  or  injections  may  be  employed 
every  two  or  three  hours  for  twelve  hours  preceding.  These  may 
have  the  effect  of  softening  the  cervix,  and  inducing  some  com- 
mencement of  dilatation.  The  best  instrument  to  use  is  not  a 
catheter,  which  admits  air  into  the  uterus  through  the  opening  at 
the  end,  but  a  hollow  bougie,  which  can  be  used  with  a  stylet,  if 
desired.  Bougies  made  of  flexible  celluloid  are  more  non-absorbent 
than  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  bougies.  The  bougie  should  be 
softened  in  warm  water  sufficiently  to  make  it  pliant,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  soft  as  to  double  up,  and  be  incapable  of  any  direction. 
Hands  and  bougie  should  be  carefully  disinfected  with  perchloride 
or  iodide  of  mercury,  1  in  1000  ;  and  the  vagina  should  also  be 
irrigated  with  the  same  solution. 

For  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  first  on  her  left 
side.  The  stage  at  which  the  accident  of  rupturing  the  membranes 
is  most  likely  to  occur  is  when  the  point  of  the  bougie  is  passing 
the  internal  os.  The  bougie  may  generally  be  guided  into  the 
cervix,  held  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  If  possible,  the 
index  finger  should  be  passed  up  to  the  internal  os,  and  guide 
the  tip  of  the  bougie  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall,  so  that  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  avoided.  The  bougie 
will  generally  pass  much  more  readily  along  the  posterior  uterine 
wall  than  along  the  anterior,  because  its  direction  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  cervix  and  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  69,  p.  110).  If,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  guided  to  one  side,  or  somewhat  toward  the  front, 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  it  will  encounter  the  placenta.  If  the 
uterine  souffle  has  been  made  out  as  louder  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
the  bougie  may  be  directed  towards  the  opposite  side,  since  the  louder 
souffle  probably  indicates  the  side  on  which  most  of  the  placenta  lies. 

If  the  cervix  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  or  too  high 
to  allow  the  internal  os  to  be  reached,  the  stylet  may  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  direction  of  the  bougie  until  the  point  has  passed  the 
internal  os,  and  reached  a  safe  position  between  the  uterine  wall 
and  the  membranes.  The  stylet  should  have  a  very  gentle  curve 
given  to  it,  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  male  catheter,  lor 
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introduction  through  the  cervix  the  bougie,  made  firm  by  its  stylet, 
is  manipulated  like  the  uterine  sound.  After  the  point  of  the 
bougie  is  passed  through  the  internal  os,  the  stylet  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  bougie  afterwards  pushed  on  without  it,  until  it  has  passed 
deeply  enough. 

For  the  further  passage  of  the  bougie,  after  its  point  has  once 
entered  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  often  convenient  to  place  the  patient 
on  her  back.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  are  then  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  the  bougie  grasped  between  their  tips  a  little  below 
the  cervix,  and  so  gradually  insinuated  further  and  further  into  the 
uterus  until  about  seven  inches  have  passed.  If  it  is  found  that  it 
can  be  pushed  on  without  resistance  until  the  lower  end  is  within 
the  vagina,  the  support  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  will  generally 
keep  it  in  position,  without  any  further  means  being  used.  But 
generally,  there  will  be  about  five  inches  outside  the  cervix,  and 
the  lower  end  will  be  outside  the  vulva.  Some  means  should  then 
be  adopted  to  prevent  its  slipping  out.  The  most  convenient  is  the 
following.  The  length  remaining  outside  the  cervix  is  measured 
by  the  forefinger,  and  an  equal  length  is  broken  off  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stylet.  This  piece  of  stylet  is 
passed  into  the  bougie,  thus  making  rigid  only  that  portion  which  is 
outside  the  uterus,  and  tapes  are  fastened  to  the  ring  of  the  stylet. 
Two  of  these  are  carried  up  in  front,  two  behind,  and  fastened  to  a 
belt  round  the  waist,  so  keeping  the  bougie  in  position. 

Bleeding  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops  often  occurs  from  the 
separation  of  the  membranes.  If,  however,  any  considerable  bleed- 
ing occurs,  indicating  that  tbe  placenta  has  been  touched,  the 
operator  should  abstain  from  pushing  the  bougie  any  further  in  the 
same  direction.  If  bleeding  continues  afterwards  to  any  important 
extent,  the  membranes  should  be  punctured. 

If  labour  pains  do  not  come  on  satisfactorily,  the  reason  generally 
is  that  the  bougie  has  not  penetrated  far  enough.  It  may  then,  on 
the  following  day,  be  re-introduced,  or  a  second  bougie  may  be 
passed  in  a  somewhat  different  direction.  If,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  pains  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  long  protracted,  or  if  a 
rising  pulse  indicates  the  expediency  of  accelerating  it,  hydrostatic 
dilators  should  be  used  to  expand  the  cervix. 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators. — If  the  cervix  is  patent  enough 
to  admit  one  finger,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  multipara, 
dilatation  may  be  commenced  by  introducing  the  smallest  size  of 
Jinnies'  dilators  (see  p.  455).  The  dilatation  sets  up  pains  through 
reflex  action ;  labour  is  generally  started  by  the  time  that  any 
considerable  dilatation  has  been  effected,  and  afterwards  goes  on 
automatically.    If  the  pains  cease  after  the  smallest  dilator  has 
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been  expelled,  larger  ones  must  be  introduced  afterwards.  Most 
operators  find  tbat,  when  tbe  cervix  is  small,  Barnes'  bag  and,  still 
more,  Cbampetier  de  Ribes'  bag,  cannot  be  introduced  witbout  some 
previous  dilatation,  eitber  by  tents  or  mecbanical  dilators,  sucb  as 
Hegar's.  Hydrostatic  bags  of  a  smaller  size  bave  tberefore  been 
used.  Tbus  Tarnier's  dilator  consists  of  an  india-rubber  tube, 
terminating  in  a  small  ball  ;  and  tbis  may  be  used  to  start  labour, 
being  introduced  by  a  special  form  of  sound.  At  Guy's  Hospital 
small  bags  made  of  very  tbin  india-rubber,  devised  by  Dr.  Horrocks, 
bave  recently  been  used.  Tbe  bag,  when  unstretcbed,  measures 
about  by  §  incb,  and,  wben  dilated,  expands  into  a  nearly 
spberical  form.    It  is  used  in  tbe  following  manner. 

Tbe  bag  is  tied  over  tbe  end  of  a  No.  6  gum  elastic  catheter,  and 
is  attacbed  by  a  rubber  tube  to  tbe  barrel  of  a  large  glass  syringe, 
tbe  piston  being  removed.  Antiseptic  fluid  is  poured  into  tbe 
syringe-barrel  to  test  what  beigbt  is  required  sufficiently  to  expand 
the  bag  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  how  much  tbe  level  of  the  fluid 
in  the  barrel  must  be  lowered  for  this  purpose.  The  bag  and  catheter 
are  then  detached,  and  by  means  of  a  stylet  the  catheter  is  passed 
through  the  cervix  uteri  till  the  bag  is  within  the  internal  os.  The 
stylet  being  withdrawn,  the  catheter  is  again  attached  to  the  tube, 
the  syringe-barrel  is  filled,  and  raised  until  enough  fluid  has  run  out 
to  distend  the  bag  to  the  size  previously  determined.  By  lowering 
the  syringe-barrel  a  little,  it  is  possible  to  verify  that  the  bag  has 
not  burst.  For,  if  it  remains  intact,  the  level  of  the  fluid  rises 
again  in  the  syring  e-barrel.  The  bag  having  been  sufficiently  filled, 
the  rubber  tube  is  bent  back  on  itself,  tied  firmly  with  tape,  and  the 
excess  of  tape  cut  off.  This  method  of  using  hydrostatic  pressure  is 
illustrated  in  figure  269.  . 

This  method  acts  rather  by  exciting  reflex  action  than  by  directly 
dilating,  although  some  dilatation  is  effected  if  the  bag  is  expelled. 
It  is  probably  the  most  perfect  method  of  inducing  labour,  since  it 
has  the  advantage  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the  bougie,  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  separating  the  placenta.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  rubber-bags  made  thin  enough  to  dilate  easily  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  and  yet  strong  enough  not  to  burst.  _ 

Tbe  method  is  uncertain  as  regards  the  time  required,  like  the 
use  of  the  bougie.  Under  favourable  circumstances  labour  may  be 
completed  in  24  hours,  but  several  days  are  sometimes  required. 
If  the  bag  bursts,  another  should  be  introduced.  If  it  is  expelled, 
and  the  pains  cease,  it  is  generaUy  better  to  use  a  Barnes  or 
Cbampetier  de  Ribes'  dilator,  which  the  cervix  will  now  admit, 
since  the  larger  bags  of  very  thin  rubber  do  not  answer  so  well. 
Frequently  labour  will  go  on  automatically  after  the  bag  is  expeiiea. 
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Champetier  de  Ribes'  dilating  bag,  already  described  (see  p.  458), 
was  invented  for  tiie  purpose  of  inducing  labour.  The  design  is 
that  the  ba<*  when  placed  above  the  internal  os  and  dilated  should 
assume  tbe°  diameter,  approximately,  of  a  foetal  head,  leaving  the 
maternal  efforts  to  expel  the  foreign  body.  By  this  means,  not 
only  is  the  uterus  stimulated  to  contract,  but,  when  the  bag  is 
expeUed,  no  further  difficulty  is  experienced  from  the  obstruction  of 
the  soft  parts. 

The  inventor  declares  that,  in  all  his  cases,  multipara)  and 
primiparee  alike,  he  has  been  able  to  pass  his  index  finger  into  the 
uterus,  to  strip  off  the  membrane  and  explore,  and  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  direction  he  should  give  the  bag.  Chloroform  is  to  be 
given  if  necessary ;  and,  as  soon  as  two  fingers  can  be  inserted  as 
far  as  their  first  articidation,  the  bag  can  be  introduced.  The  further 
manipulation  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  446).  _ 

Besides  being  used  as  the  primary  method  for  induction,  this  plan 
may  also  be  adopted  as  an  adjunct,  especially  to  the  introduction  of 
a  flexible  bougie,  or  smaller  bag,  when  labour  is  not  set  up,  or 
does  not  progress  rapidly  enough.  The  introduction  will  then  be 
generally  facilitated  by  some  dilatation  of  os  having  already  taken 
place.  This  proceeding  is  especially  desirable  when  the  membranes 
have  been  accidentally  ruptured  in  the  introduction  of  the  bougie. 

The  following  are  other  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the 
induction  of  labour,  but  are  not  recommended  for  adoption. 

Oxytocic  drugs. — Labour  was  formerly  sometimes  induced 
by  oxytocic  drugs,  such  as  ergot.  Their  action,  however,  is  very 
uncertain,  and  frequently  repeated  doses  have  often  been  found 
necessary.  A  graver  objection  is  that  the  results  to  the  child  are 
very  unfavourable,  in  consequence  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  which  is  apt  to  be  excited.  This  method  has  therefore  been 
abandoned. 

Electricity. — A  Faradic  current  will  cause  some  contraction  of 
the  uterus  if  sufficiently  strong.  Involuntary  muscular  fibre  is,  how- 
ever, less  readily  excited  to  contraction  than  voluntary.  A  uterine 
contraction  cannot  therefore  be  excited  by  any  current  which  is  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
so  cause  considerable  discomfort  to  the  patient,  besides  making  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  uterus  really  contracts  or  not.  In 
point  of  fact  a  uterine  pain  cannot  be  evoked  at  will  by  any  Faradic 
current  which  a  patient  will  readily  tolerate.  Hence,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  use  of  a  Faradic  current, 
without  other  means,  has  been  successful  in  inducing  labour, 
although  it  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  starting  labour  pains  by  this  means.    In  conjunction 
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with  one  of  the  other  methods  described,  some  additional  stimulation 
to  the  uterus  may  probably  be  obtained  from  a  Faradic  current.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  any  material  advantage  can  be  thus 
gained  unless  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  cause  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  hence  the  method  has  not  hitherto  been  found  a 
practically  useful  one. 

Intra-nterine  injections. — An  effective  and  also  a  rapid 
mode  of  inducing  labour  is  the  injection  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  warm  water  into  the  uterus,  especially  if  the  injection  is  made  by 
means  of  a  tube  passed  up  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  fundus. 
The  method  probably  acts  partly  by  the  direct  stimulus  caused  by 
the  uterine  distension,  and  partly  by  separating  the  membranes  from 
the  uterine  wall  over  a  considerable  surface,  so  that  the  ovum  acts 
as  a  foreign  body,  and  excites  reflex  action.  Cohen*  of  Hamburg 
used  a  metal  tube  passed  several  inches  within  the  os,  and  injected 
tar- water  in  considerable  quantity,  up  to  a  quart  or  more,  continuing 
the  injection  until  the  patient  experienced  a  feeling  of  distension. 
Tyler  Smithf  considered  the  method  superior  to  all  others,  and 
injected  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  passing  a  flexible  tube 
nine  or  ten  inches  into  the  uterus.  LazarewitchJ  of  Kharkoff  still 
strongly  recommends  the  same  method,  and  uses  a  flexible  tube, 
passed  far  up  towards  the  fundus.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
intra-uterine  injections  have  been  followed  by  sudden  death.  This 
is  a  result  so  extremely  unpleasant  for  the  accoucheur,  that  the 
general  use  of  the  method  has  been  given  up,  although  it  is  probable 
that,  in  very  skilled  hands,  it  may  be  as  safe  as  others.  The 
cause  of  sudden  death  is  most  likely  the  entrance  of  air  into  opened 
venous  sinuses  at  the  placental  site.  This  appeared  to  be  demon- 
strated in  one  case  at  least,  which  occurred  in  America,  where  a 
Higginson's  syringe  had  been  used  in  the  injection  of  water  into  the 
uterus  for  the  induction  of  criminal  abortion.  After  death,  the 
heart  was  found  full  of  froth,  and  it  was  also  found,  on  testing  the 
syringe,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  air-tight,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  would  be  injected  with  the  water. 

If,  therefore,  this  method  should  ever  be  adopted,  an  ordinary 
syringe,  not  a  Higginson's  syringe,  should  always  be  used,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  remains  in  the  tube  or  in 
the  syringe.  Seven  or  eight  ounces  of  warm  water  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

Injection  of  glycerine. — Pelzer  has  introduced  the  method 
of  injecting  slowly  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aseptic 

*  Neue  Zeitschrift  fill  Geburtskunde,  Band  XXT. 
t  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  pp.  551 — 553. 
}  Obstet.  Transact.,  Vol.  IX. 
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glycerine  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall  by  means 
of  a  catheter  passed  through  the  cervix.  He  considers  that  gly- 
cerine acts  as  an  excitor  of  labour  in  three  ways  :  (1)  By  mechani- 
cal separation  of  the  membranes  ;  (2)  by  a  direct  irritant  effect  on 


Fig.  208.— Hearson's  Thermostatic  Nurse. 

c.  Tank  of  warm  water  interposed  between  upper  and  lower  compartment  (a  and  b). 
dd.  Slips  of  wood  supporting  cradle,  s.  Capsule  containing  a  liquid  which  boils 
at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  chamber  a.  From  the  centre 
of  the  capsule  s,  a  stiff  wire  passes  out  through  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  where 
it  comes  into  contact  with  a  light  lever  v,  which  is  hinged  at  p.  From  the  free 
end  of  this  lever  hangs  a  damper  (w) ,  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  under 
which  the  flame  burns.  If  the  temperature  in  the  compartment  a  rises  too  high, 
the  fluid  in  the  capsule  (s)  boils  and  expands  the  capsule,  thus  raising  the  wire 
rod,  which,  acting  on  the  lever  v,  at  once  lifts  the  damper  (w)  off  the  chimney, 
allowing  the  heat  from  the  flame  to  escape  by  that  outlet,  and  preventing  the 
further  heating  of  the  water,  m.  Aperture  for  entrance  of  air.  o.  Tray  containing 
water.  The  centre  of  this  tray  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  (p),  which  fits  over 
the  aperture  m,  through  which  the  air  enters.  It  is  perforated  all  round  its 
sides,  so  that  the  air  passes  through  it  horizontally,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
instead  of  rising  vertically.  Another  tray  (x)  of  veiy  coarsely  perforated  zinc, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  is  turned  upside  down  within  it,  and  over  this  is 
fitted  the  coarse  canvas  (n),  the  edges  of  which  are  tucked  into  the  water  all 
round.  Thus  the  air  entering  is  constantly  moistened  as  well  as  heated,  r  r.  Flue 
shaped  like  the  letter  TJ,  through  which  the  heated  air  from  the  flame  passes,  so 
as  to  twice  traverse  the  length  of  the  water-tank,  and  thus  keep  the  water  heated. 
In  the  top  of  the  apparatus  is  a  glass  window,  through  which  the  infant  is  kept  in 
view.  If  a  higher  temperature  than  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  within  the 
capsule  be  desired,  this  can  be  obtained  by  moving  the  weight  t  along  the  lever 
towards  the  end  to  which  the  damper  is  attached. 

the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  excites  muscular  action  as 
rectal  glycerine  injections  excite  contraction  of  the  bowel;  and  (3) 
by  the  affinity  of  glycerine  for  water,  the  liquor  amnii  being  drawn 
through  the  membranes,  causing  more  or  less  collapse. 
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Vaginal  tampons. — C.  Braun  of  Vienna  introduced  the  method 
of  inducing  labour  by  means  of  a  vaginal  dilator  of  india-rubber 
distended  with  water.  This  dilator,  under  the  name  of  the  coU 
peurynter,  was  for  some  time  considerably  used  in  Germany.  The 
method  is,  however,  uncertain  as  to  time,  and  unpleasant  to  the 
patient.  It  might  be  used  in  the  case  of  haemorrhage,  but,  even  then, 
the  introduction  of  a  dilator  into  the  cervix  would  be  preferable. 

Choice  of  method. — In  ordinary  cases,  when  time  does  not 
press,  the  best  methods  are  the  introduction  of  small  hydrostatic 
bags,  or  of  a  bougie.  If  there  is  urgent  need  to  effect  delivery  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  membranes '  should  be  ruptured,  and  the 
cervix  then  dilated  by  Barnes'  or  Champetier  de  Bibes'  bag,  after 
preliminary  use,  if  necessary,  of  mechanical  dilators. 

Care  of  the  child. — The  rearing  of  a  premature  child  is  the 
more  difficult  the  earlier  is  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  often  is  only 
possible  when  minute  and  unremitting  care  is  expended  npon  it. 
Protection  from  cold  is  the  first  essential.  In  winter,  therefore,  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool  immediately  on  its  birth, 
and  kept  near  the  fire  in  a  warm  room.  Care  must  be  taken  also 
not  to  chill  it  in  washing.  If  not  strong  enough  to  suck,  it  must 
be  fed  for  a  time  with  a  spoon,  the  mother's  milk  being  used,  if 
possible,  and  drawn  for  the  purpose.  A  warmed  box,  or  "thermo- 
static nurse"  (Fig.  208),  on  the  principle  of  the  chicken-incubator, 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Hearson,  of  235,  Begent  Street,  so  that  a  pre- 
mature child  may  be  kept  in  the  box,  which  is  adequately  venti- 
lated, and  thus  the  demand  upon  its  heat-producing  power  may  be 
reduced.  The  source  of  heat  is  a  gas  jet  or  oil  lamp,  and  the  box 
is  kept  at  any  uniform  temperature  that  may  be  desired  by  an 
ingenious  automatic  arrangement.  In  general,  the  temperature  may 
be  set  at  85°  F.,  but  it  has  been  made  as  high  as  95°  without 
injury  to  the  infant.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  gradually  lowered. 
The  child  is  kept  in  the  box  for  some  weeks,  being  taken  out  only 
for  feeding  and  washing.  It  is  generally  found  that  it  is  quiet  and 
happy,  under  the  influence  of  the  equable  warmth. 


Induction  of  Artificial  Abortion. 

Indications  for  operation.— Induction  of  artificial  abortion 
is  called  for  in  two  classes  of  cases.  (1.)  When  the  delivery  of  a 
viable  child  through  the  natural  passages  is  impossible,  and  the 
induction  of  abortion  offers  any  advantage  to  the  mother  as  com- 
pared with  delivery  at  full  term.  (2.)  When  the  mothers  hie  u 
materially  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  pregnancy,  while  cut- 
ting short  the  pregnancy  is  likely  to  save  it. 
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Hence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  so  obstructed  by 
deformity  or  the  presence  of  tumours  that  delivery  even  by  cranio- 
tomy is  likely  to  be  impossible,  or  even  very  difficult  and  dangerous, 
abortion  should  be  induced,  unless  the  alternative  of  Caesarian  sec- 
tion at  term  is  accepted  by  the  mother. 

The  various  conditions  endangering  the  mother's  life,  and  on 
that  account  calling  for  the  induction  of  abortion,  have  been  con- 
sidered among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.  That  which  most  fre- 
quently raises  the  question  is  severe  vomiting  in  pregnancy.  It  is 
only  very  exceptionally,  however,  that  life  is  actually  endangered, 
and  the  physician  has  often  to  resist  the  desire  of  the  patient,  who 
is  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  malady.  The  other  conditions 
which  may  call  for  artificial  abortion  are  incarceration  of  the  retro- 
flexed  uterus  when  all  attempts  at  reposition  fail,  albuminuria, 
jaundice,  eclampsia,  uterine  haemorrhage,  hydramnios,  chorea, 
ovarian  or  fibroid  tumour,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  diseases  of  heart 
or  lungs.  Induction  of  abortion  has  been  performed  in  chronic 
phthisis ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that,  in  general,  the  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  doubtful  that  the  operation  is 
not  justified.  The  case  in  which  there  need  be  least  hesitation  in 
inducing  abortion  is  that  of  uterine  haemorrhage  sufficient  to  cause 
serious  symptoms,  for  there  is  then  very  little  chance  that  the  ovum 
can  ultimately  be  saved  in  any  case.  In  threatened  or  incipient 
insanity  a  delicate  ethical  question  may  arise,  and  each  case  must 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  But  it  will  generally  be  held  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  child  is  justifiable,  if  there  is  very  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  the  mother's  reason  will  thereby  be  saved.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  interference  itself  is  as  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  mental  condition  as  the  continuance  of  pregnancy. 

It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  that  artificial  abortion  should 
never  be  induced  without  a  preliminary  consrdtation.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  practitioner  himself  against  any 
possible  imputation  of  an  improper  motive. 

Choice  of  time. — If  there  is  a  choice  of  time  for  the  induc- 
tion of  abortion,  there  are  some  advantages  in  undertaking  the  opera- 
tion within  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy,  for  then  the 
ovum  may  be  expelled  unbroken,  and  the  abortion  is  a  less  serious 
matter.  If,  however,  the  pregnancy  has  passed  beyond  the  tenth 
week,  it  is  better,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue as  far  on  as  possible  toward  the  twentieth  week,  that  the 
placenta  may  become  more  readily  separable,  and  the  membranes 
easier  to  puncture. 

Mode  of  operating.— Within  the  first  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
the  best  method  is  to  dilate  the  cervix  with  a  laminaria  tent,  careful 
o. 
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antiseptic  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  tent  being  anointed 
with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  as  iodoform  in  vaseline  (1  in  8)  or 
salicylic  cream.  If  uterine  action  has  not  commenced  when  the  tent 
is  withdrawn,  several  tents  may  then  be  placed  side  by  side.  Such 
dilatation  will  generally  call  out  uterine  action,  but,  if  not,  the  finger 
may  be  passed  up  through  the  dilated  cervix,  and  the  ovum 
punctured  with  a  sound.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or 
even  later,  this  will  often  prove  difficult,  as  the  bag  of  membranes 
is  lax,  and  does  not  fill  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    In  this  case,  a  pair 
of  forceps  may  be  passed  up  into-  the  uterus,  guided  by  the  finger, 
and  a  piece  of  the  membranes  torn  away,  letting  out  the  liquor 
amnii.   If  any  considerable  haemorrhage  is  thus  produced,  dilatation 
of  the  cervix  should  be  completed  with  Hegar's  dilators,  and  the! 
uterus  at  once  evacuated. 

In  the  later  months  it  is  generally  better  to  puncture  the  mem- 
branes at  once,  since  the  ovum  is  not  likely  to  be  expelled  intact! 
For  this  purpose  a  rather  narrow-pointed  uterine  sound  may  be 
used     The  point  is  passed  up  to  the  internal  os,  and  directed  as 


perpendicularly  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum.  It  is  then 
pushed  through  the  membranes  by  a  rather  sudden  movement,  in 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy  it  is  always  possible  to  do  this. 


up  to  about  four  months,  if  the  membranes  do  not  fill  the  entire 
uterus,  and  are  lax,  as  well  as  tough,  it  may  be  impossible,  until 
the  cervix  has  been  dilated. 

If  it  is  important  to  evacuate  the  uterus  quickly,  as  m  cases 
where  there  is  much  hemorrhage,  or  an  offensive  discharge,  the 
cervix  may  be  rapidly  dilated  under  anaesthesia,  by  means  ot  Hegars 
dilators. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


EXTRACTION  OF  THE  FCETUS  IN  PELVIC  PRESENTATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  252)  that,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pelvic  presentations,  the  most  important  point  is  to  avoid 
premature  interference  with  nature  ;  and  that  artificial  aid,  beyond 
that  afforded  by  external  pressure  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  is  rarely 
required  before  the  stage  at  which  the  arms  have  escaped  and  the 
head  alone  is  still  retained  within  the  vulva,  lying,  no  longer  in  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  but  in  the  vagina  and  distended  cervix.  The 
mode  of  extracting  the  head  under  these  circumstances  has  also 
already  been  described  (see  p.  254). 

Causes  of  impaction  in  breech  presentation. — Undue 
protraction  of  labour,  may,  however,  occur,  and  interference  on  that 
account  be  called  for,  at  an  earlier  stage.  This  may  result  in 
breech  presentations — (1),  from  disproportion  between  the  foetus 
and  the  pelvis  ;  (2),  from  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  such  as  is 
common  in  primiparae,  associated  with  more  or  less  uterine  inertia  ; 
and,  (3),  from  the  attitude  of  the  foetus.  In  presentations  of  a 
foot,  or  both  feet,  the  first  or  second  of  the  causes  may  be  in 
operation. 

In  general  the  limbs  of  the  f  cetus  in  breech  presentations  are  in 
the  same  general  condition  of  flexion  as  in  head  presentations  (see 
Fig.  106,  p.  243),  and  the  feet  are  close  to  the  breech.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  so  that  the  feet 
are  above  the  shoulders,  and  the  toes  close  to  the  head  (see  Fig.  107, 
p.  244).  In  this  case  the  whole  foetus  may  form  a  wedge  with  its 
base  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of  that  base,  formed  by  the  head 
and  feet  together,  being  too  great  for  the  corresponding  diameters  of 
the  pelvis.  The  advance  of  the  foetus  is  thereby  arrested.  Even 
that  part  of  the  wedge  formed  by  the  shoulders  and  arms,  with  the 
legs  added  (see  Fig.  107),  may  be  too  large  to  enter  the  brim,  and 
progress  is  then  arrested  earlier.  If  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  is 
extended,  the  legs  are  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  feet  to  reach 
up  to  the  level  of  the  head.  For  the  formation  of  the  obstructing 
wedge,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  flexion  of  the  foetal  pelvis 

Q  Q  2 
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upon  the  trunk,  owing  to  flexion  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal 
spine.  Hence,  when  one  leg  is  descending  in  advance,  having 
either  presented  originally  or  been  brought  down  artificially,  the 
obstructing  wedge  is  never  formed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bring  down  the  second  leg  irt  order  to  break  it  up.  For  in  this 
case,  the  position  of  the  thigh  in  the  genital  canal  causes  some 
extension  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  trunk. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  extension  of  the  legs  causes 
impaction,  or  arrest  of  progress,  in  breech  presentations.  When  the 
extended  legs  lie  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  they  form,  as  it  were, 
splints,  keeping  the  trunk  straight,  and  preventing  that  lateral 
flexion  of  the  breech  which  is  essential  to  its  escape  under  the 
pubic  arch.  This  cause  comes  into  operation  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  that  at  which  the  wedge  formed  by  the  legs  with  shoulders  or 
head  would  be  obstructed  by  the  pelvis.  If,  however,  the  legs  lie 
at  the  front  of  the  trunk  not  at  the  sides,  they  do  not  altogether 
prevent  the  lateral  flexion,  although  they  must  somewhat  impede 
it,  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  to  one  side  implying  a  deflection 
of  the  feet  toward  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  position  of  complete  extension  of  the  legs 
upon  the  thighs  is  rarely  an  original  one.  The  limbs  of  the  embryo, 
as  it  grows,  are  naturally  in  a  position  of  general  flexion,  just  as  the 
leaves  are  folded  in  a  bud.  But  some  degree  of  extension  may 
arise  through  foetal  movements,  and  the  legs  may  remain  fixed  m 
the  extended  position  if  the  liquor  amnii  escapes  at  the  moment 
when  extension  exists.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
comparative  want  of  space  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
favours  a  partial  extension  of  the  legs  during  pregnancy.  As- 
suming that,  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  there  is  a  partial 
extension,  like  that  of  the  left  leg  in  Fig.  62  (p.  100),  this  may 
be  increased  as  the  breech  descends,  the  legs  being  retarded  by 
friction  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  the  complete  extension 
may  eventually  be  reached.  _ 

In  a  few  cases,  the  extended  position  of  the  legs  is  inferred  to 
be  primary,  because  the  legs  naturally  take  that  position  alter 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  spring  back  into  it  when  flexed  by 

^iTwance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that,  in  foot  or  breech 
presentations,  labour  is  generally  more  lingering  than  in  vertex 
wesentations,  the  half-breech  or  breech  not  causing  so  great  lefiex 
EvZ  to  the  pains  by  its  pressure  as  the  head.  But  rtggm 
becomes  necessary  if  the  mother  begins  to  show  the  constitutional 
effects  of  protracted  labour  (see  p.  438),  or  if  there  xs  evidence  of 
impending  asphyxia  of  the  foetus.    Such  evidence  may  consist  ot 
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increased  slowness  and  feebleness  of  the  fcetal  heart,  or,  if  the  breech 
has  already  passed  the  vulva,  of  attempted  inspiratory  movements. 
After  version  early  extraction  is  more  frequently  desirable  or 
necessary  than  in  primary  presentations  of  the  foot ;  first,  because 
the  life  of  the  foetus  has  often  already  been  imperilled  by  the  con- 
dition which  called  for  version  ;  secondly,  because  the  version  may 
have  interfered  with  the  natural  position  of  flexion  of  the  arms ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  some  pelvic  contraction  often  exists  in  cases  of 
shoulder  presentation. 

The  delivery  of  the  foetus  in  pelvic  presentations  consists  of  three 
stages: — (1),  delivery  of  the  trunk;  (2),  liberation  of  the  arms; 
(3),  extraction  of  the  head.  The  various  means  of  delivering  the 
trunk  will  first  be  considered. 

Extraction  by  the  feet. — When  one  or  both  feet  are  already 
presenting  traction  on  the  leg  is  the  mode  of  acceleration  to  be 
adopted.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  may  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  left 
lateral  position.  But,  for  the  final  stage  of  extraction,  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position, 
across  the  bed,  the  buttocks  overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
the  feet  rested  on  two  chairs.  The  operator  stands  between  the 
knees.  This  position  allows  an  assistant  to  press  more  effectively 
upon  the  fundus,  and  the  child's  trunk  to  be  more  easily  carried 
forward  in  front  of  the  pubes. 

If  the  foot  is  still  in  the  vagina,  the  operator  seizes  it  by  placing 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  in  front  of  and  behind  the  leg,  just 
above  the  foot,  and  draws  it  outside.  If  necessary,  the  thumb  may 
assist  in  grasping  it.  As  soon  as  the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva,  it  is 
grasped  with  the  aid  of  a  napkin.  As  the  leg  descends,  the  grasp 
is  shifted  higher,  so  that  the  leg  is  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
vulva.  If  pains  are  fairly  frequent,  traction  should  be  made 
during  the  pains  only.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  pains,  the 
traction  should  be  at  intervals,  like  those  of  ordinary  pains.  With 
each  traction  firm  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  fundus.  The 
object  of  this  is  not  only  to  gain  additional  force,  but  to  prevent 
extension  of  the  arms  above  the  head,  both  by  direct  pressure,  and 
by  stimulating  the  uterus  to  contract. 

Until  the  half-breech  is  resting  upon  the  perineum,  the  direction 
of  traction  should  be  as  far  backward  as  the  perineum  will  allow. 
This  direction  of  traction  will  nevertheless  be  inclined  forward  in 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  and  that  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  will  therefore  assist  in  rotating  the  presenting 
thigh  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  any 
other  means  to  promote  this  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  half-breech 
begins  to  distend  the  perineum,  the  direction  of  traction  must  be 
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shifted  rather  rapidly  forward.  At  this  stage,  additional  force  may- 
be gained,  if  desired,  by  hooking  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
in  the  flexure  of  the  other  thigh. 

If  both  feet  present,  they  may  both  be  brought  down  outside  the 
vulva,  and  grasped  together  for  traction.  If,  however,  the  anterior 
hip  does  not  rotate  readily  under  the  pubic  arch,  rotation  will  be 
promoted  if  the  traction  is  made  mainly  upon  the  anterior  leg. 
When  both  legs  come  down,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  funis 
passes  between  the  legs,  and  up  the  back  to  the  placenta.  The 
child  is  then  said  to  ride  upon  the  funis.  In  this  case  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  draw  down  as  much  as  possible  of  the  funis  and 
slip  the  loop  over  one  leg.  If  this  attempt  fails,  the  funis  should 
be  tied  and  divided,  and  the  child  extracted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bringing  down  the  leg  in  breech  presentation.  — 
If  acceleration  of  labour  is  called  for  in  breech  presentation,  the 
best  treatment  is  to  bring  down  one  leg,  and  then  proceed  to  extract 
by  that  leg  in  the  manner  just  described.  When  the  child  is  in 
its  ordinary  attitude,  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  this,  even  when 
the  breech  has  descended  low  into  the  vagina,  for  the  feet  will  be 
found  close  to  the  breech.  In  general  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
oive  an  anaesthetic.  If  the  patient  is  on  her  left  side,  the  left  hand 
may  be  used  ;  if  she  is  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  hand  should  be 
chosen  so  that  its  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  fretus. 
The  foot  of  the  anterior  leg  should  be  taken  if  possible.  If,  how- 
ever the  breech  is  still  high  up,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which 
is  taken,  for  the  leg  which  is  brought  down  will  rotate  forward  under 
the  pubic  arch  as  the  foetus  descends. 

If  the  le^s  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  as  shown  in  *ig.  107 
(v  244)  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult.  In  order  to  seize 
the  foot  the  hand  must  be  passed  up  higher  into  the  uterus  than  is 
ever  necessary  in  version,  and  even  when  the  foot  is  seized,  there 
may  be  much  difficulty  in  flexing  the  leg,  owing  to  the  resistance  ot 
the  uterine  wall.  The  operation  is  therefore  often  more  difficult  than 
any  ordinary  case  of  version. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
to  the  full  surgical  degree,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
relaxation  of  the  uterus.  In  general,  as  in  the  case  of  version, 
it  is  preferable  to  place  the  patient  on  her  left  side,  and  intro- 
duce he  left  hand  and  arm,  as  corresponding  better  with  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal.    The  hand  must  be  cautiously  passed 
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passed  on  quite  to  the  fundus,  to  reach  the  instep  or  foot.  It  is 
guided  to  the  anterior  foot  by  tracing  up  the  leg  from  the  breech. 
It  is  useless  also  to  attempt  to  flex  the  leg  directly  forward.  The 
foot  must  be  carried  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  foetus.  Thus 
the  right  foot  should  be  swept  across  toward  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  turn  the  knee  outward  and  evert  the  thigh. 
There  is  then  room  for  the  leg  in  a  transverse  position,  lying  flat 
against  the  uterine  wall. 

The  operator  is  to  flex  the  leg  and  draw  it  across,  by  placing 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  upon  the  instep.  It  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  use  the  thumb  to  grasp  the  foot.  If  the  thumb  is  used, 
the  closed  hand  occupies  more  space  in  the  uterus. 

Some  eminent  authorities  have  considered  that  the  operation  is 
only  possible  before  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis,  and 
becomes  impossible  or  dangerous  when  the  breech  is  low  down. 
There  is  room  however  for  the  leg  or  thigh  to  lie  transversely  across 
the  pelvis,  unless  there  is  very  great  general  contraction,  and  also 
across  the  dilated  vagina.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  pass  the  hand 
past  the  breech,  when  the  breech  is  close  to  the  perineum.  Great 
gentleness  and  caution  are  required  at  this  stage. 

I  have  always  found  it  possible  to  bring  down  a  foot  in  the 
manner  here  described,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to 
any  of  the  means  recommended  by  many  eminent  authorities  for 
the  treatment  of  impacted  breech  presentations,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  soft  fillet,  or  blunt  hook,  or  the  application  of  forceps  to  the 
breech  ;  nor  were  such  means  ever  found  necessary  in  389  breech 
presentations  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity.  The  operator  might,  however,  find  it  impossible 
to  secure  a  leg,  if  the  uterus  were  very  closely  contracted  around  the 
child  after  long  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  if  the  breech 
were  close  to  the  perineum,  or  there  were  great  general  contraction 
of  the  pelvis. 

Digital  traction. — The  plan  of  digital  traction  in  breech  pre- 
sentation is  one  which  may  be  tried,  if  labour  is  arrested,  when  the 
breech  is  close  to  the  perineum,  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  plan 
of  bringing  down  a  foot.  The  index  finger  is  hooked  in  the  flexure 
of  the  anterior  groin  and  traction  made  therewith.  It  may  be  of 
service  to  make  the  traction  alternately  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
groin,  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  leverage.  If  the  vaginal  space 
allows,  the  right  index  finger  may  be  hooked  into  the  anterior  groin, 
and  the  left  into  the  posterior. 

The  soft  fillet. — Traction  by  means  of  a  soft  fillet  is  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  the  case  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  bring  down 
a  leg.    The  fillet  is  sometimes  passed  over  one  thigh  only.  In 
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such,  case  the  anterior  thigh  should  be  chosen  if  possible.  If  the 
fillet  can  be  passed  across  both  thighs,  the  pressure  is  more  dis- 
tributed, and  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  skin  or  soft  parts  of  the 
groin.  It  is  better  still  to  pass  the  fillet  round  the  child's  pelvis 
in  the  following  way.  A  soft  oiled  handkerchief  may  be  used  for 
the  fillet ;  a  knot  is  to  be  tied  at  two  opposite  corners.  By  means 
of  the  forefinger  the  corner  is  to  be  passed  from  without  inwards 
over  the  flexure  of  the  groin  till  the  knot  can  be  reached  between 
the  thighs  and  drawn  down.  In  the  same  way  the  opposite  end  of 
the  fillet  is  to  be  passed  from  within  outwards  over  the  other  thigh. 
The  centre  of  the  fillet  is  then  slipped  up  over  the  buttocks  till  it 
surrounds  the  sacrum,  and  traction  is  made  by  the  ends.  In  this 
way  the  pressure  is  distributed  over  both  groins  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pelvis.  If  the  fillet  is  passed  over  one  or  both  thighs 
only,  care  must  be  taken,  if  the  abdomen  looks  forward,  that  it  does 
not  slip  up  from  the  groin  to  the  thigh,  and  so  cause  fracture  of  the 
femur. 

In  place  of  the  handkerchief  a  moderately  broad  strip  of  oiled 
lint  may  be  used.  A  still  better  fillet  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
thick-walled  india-rubber  tubing  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 
A  strong  piece  of  tape  is  passed  through  the  tube  and  sewn  to  the 
tube  at  each  end,  the  ends  of  the  tape  projecting  beyond  the  tube. 
The  knotted  ends  of  the  tape  are  then  passed  over  the  flexures  of 
the  groins  from  without  inward  as  before. 

If  the  fillet  cannot  be  passed  over  the  thigh  by  the  index  finger, 
a  large  gum-elastic  catheter,  with  stylet,  may  be  bent  to  a  suitable 
shape,  resembling  that  of  the  blunt  hook,  and  passed  from  without 
inward  over  the  thigh,  having  a  tape  attached  to  its  extremity.  By 
means  of  the  tape,  the  fillet  can  then  be  drawn  into  position.  A 
special  instrument,  or  porte-fillet,  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  principle  of  Bellocq's  sound,  used  for  plugging  the  posterior 
nares,  but  having  a  curve  like  the  blunt  hook.  A  long  piece  of 
whalebone  runs  through  the  central  canal. 

Traction  by  means  of  the  soft  fillet  generally  so  far  breaks  up  the 
opposing  wedge  as  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass,  unless  there  is  great 
disproportion  between  fcetus  and  pelvis.  .  For  the  traction  on  the 
flexures  of  the  groins  diminishes  the  flexion  of  the  fetal  pelvis  upon 
the  trunk,  and  by  this  means  brings  the  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
head. 

The  blunt  hook. — The  blunt  hook  is  an  instrument  con- 
structed expressly  for  extraction  in  breech  presentation.  It  is  not, 
however,  desirable  to  use  it,  in  the  case  of  a  living  child,  unless  all 
other  means  have  failed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  is  liable 
to  do  to  the  skin  and  soft  parts  of  the  groin.    The  instrument  is 
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generally  made  of  steel,  and  the  diameter  of  the  semicircular  curve 
forming  a  hook  is  about  two  inches.  The  likelihood  of  injuring 
the  groin  will  he  less,  if,  at  the  time  of  use,  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  fitting  the  hook  closely,  is  slipped  over  it.  The  tubing 
shoidd  be  new  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  hook  over  the  anterior  thigh.  It  is  passed 
up,  lying  flat  against  the  thigh,  the  point  directed  toward  the  front 
of  the  foetus.  When  high  enough  the  point  is  turned  inward,  and 
passed  over  the  flexure  of  the  groin.  Care  must  be  taken  to  feel 
the  point  lying  clear  between  the  thighs,  before  traction  is  made. 
"When  the  foetus  is  dead,  the  blunt  hook  is  a  good  means  of  traction, 
and  will  generally  succeed  in  sufficiently  decomposing  the  obstruct- 
ing wedge,  by  bringing  the  feet  below  the  level  of  the  head.  It 
can  rarely,  however,  be  certainly  known  that  the  child  is  dead, 
unless  the  funis  is  within  reach. 

Forceps. — The  application  of  forceps  to  the  breach  has  been 
recommended  by  some  eminent  authorities.  Forceps  specially 
adapted  for  this  purpose  have  even  been  devised,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  "  retroceps."  Forceps  of  any  form  are, 
however,  unsuitable  for  holding  the  breech.  The  tips  of  the  blades 
cannot  be  approximated  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  foetus.  If 
they  remain  divergent,  there  is  a  very  wide  space  between  the 
centres  of  the  blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  only  are  the 
forceps  apt  to  slip  off,  but  injury  may  be  done  to  the  maternal 
tissues.  Lusk,  however,  speaks  highly  of  the  application  of  Tar- 
nier's  axis-traction  forceps  to  the  breech,  one  blade  being  applied 
over  each  thigh  of  the  foetus.* 

If  extraction  by  forceps  is  attempted  at  all,  it  should  only  be 
after  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  breach  has 
rotated,  one  blade  should  be  applied  over  the  sacrum,  the  other 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  one  thigh,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  genitals  of  a  male.  If  the  breech  has  not  rotated,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  apply  the  blades  over  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thighs. 

Bringing  down  the  second  leg. — If  the  child  is  dead,  and 
extraction  is  difficult  on  account  of  disproportion  between  foetus  and 
pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  down  the  second  leg,  as  there  is  then 
no  object  in  keeping  the  half-breech  as  a  dilator  for  the  soft  parts. 
In  such  cases,  the  cephalotribe,  applied  over  the  pelvis,  will  afford, 
if  necessary,  a  very  powerful  hold  for  traction.  Both  legs  should 
be  brought  down,  if  possible,  before  its  application.  The  crochet, 
hooked  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  traction  on  the  legs.  If  there  is  any  morbid  distension  of  the 
abdomen  (see  p.  502)  perforation  of  it  may  be  required. 

*  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,"  2nd  ed.,  p,  380. 
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Liberation  of  the  arms. — The  second  stage  in  extraction 
consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  arms.  When  it  has  been  necessai  y 
to  accelerate  labour  by  traction,  the  arms  are  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  genital  canal,  and  generally  become  more  or  less 
extended  by  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  lying  folded  across  the 
chest  as  shown  in  Fig.  109  (p.  249).  They  then  do  not  slip  out 
from  the  vulva  before  the  shoulders  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  force,  but  have  to  be  released  artificially. 

When  the  legs  of  the  foetus  have  escaped,  the  pelvis  should  be 
grasped  in  two  hands,  and  used  for  traction.  Traction  should  still 
be  made  with  the  pains  if  possible,  and  should  be  assisted  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  fundus  uteri.  As  soon  as  the  funis  can  be  reached, 
a  loop  of  it  should  be  drawn  down,  as  in  normal  cases  of  pelvic  pre- 
sentation to  prevent  its  being  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  should  be 
placed  opposite  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  where  it  is  least 
exposed  to  pressure.  Traction  should  be  continued  until  the 
shoulder-blades  begin  to  reach  the  vulva  ;  then  is  the  time  for 
releasing  the  arms. 

In  easy  cases,  when  the  arms  are  only  slightly  extended,  the 
anterior  arm  shovJd  be  released  first,  but,  in  difficult  cases,  always 
the  posterior.  For,  if  the  anterior  arm  is  below  the  brim,  it  will  be 
very  close  to  the  vulval  outlet,  and  can  be  easily  hooked  by  the 
finger.  If  however  one  or  both  arms  are  partly  above  the  brim,  the 
posterior  is  the  easier  to  seize.  For  as  the  trunk  descends  in  the 
direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  posterior  shoulder  is  necessarily 
lower  than  the  anterior  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim. 
There  is  also  more  room  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  be  passed  up  to 
reach  it.  For  release  of  the  posterior  arm,  the  body  of  the  child 
should  be  held  as  far  forward  as  possible  in  front  of  the  pubes.  The 
patient  being  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  introduced. 

If  the  extension  of  the  arms  is  only  moderate,  the  elbows  will  still 
lie  in  front  of  the  chest,  below  the  head,  and  the  release  of  the  arms 
is  then  easy.  Four  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  passed  within  the 
vulva,  lying  flat  against  the  shoulder.  The  fingers  are  run  along 
the  arm  till  the  elbow  is  reached,  and  then  the  index  and  middle 
finders  draw  the  elbow  downward  and  forward  across  the  chest. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fingers  quite  reach  the  elbow,  and  do 
not  make  the  pressure  upon  the  middle  of  the  humerus  ;  otherwise 
the  humerus  is  likely  to  be  broken.  . 

For  release  of  the  anterior  arm,  the  body  of  the  child  is  held  as 
far  backward  as  possible  ;  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  ban.  :,vo  in- 
troduced, and  rdease  the  arm  in  a  similar  way.  Hlto  petotiJ 
in  the  dorsal  position,  that  hand  may  be  introduced  the  palm  0 
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which  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  for  liberation  of 
each  arm. 

Liberation  of  the  arms  when  much  extended. — Sometimes  the  arms 
are  found  completely  extended  by  the  side  of  the  head.  They  may 
then  become  jammed  with  the  head  in  the  pelvic  brim,  especially  if 
there  is  disproportion  between  the  fetus  and  pelvis.  Liberation  is 
then  much  more  difficult,  both  on  account  of  the  fixation  in  the 
brim,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  as  high  as  the  elbow. 

Sometimes  one  arm  is  not  merely  extended  beside  the  head,  but 
displaced  somewhat  behind  it,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  greater  still. 
This  position  is  due  to  a  rotation  of  the  trunk  in  its  descent,  in 
which  the  arm  has  been  left  behind.  The  remedy  is  to  rotate  the 
trunk  back  again  in  the  opposite  direction  and  so  bring  the  arm 
across  the  face.  The  same  proceeding  will  facilitate  the  liberation 
of  the  arm  even  if  only  extended  by  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
posterior  arm  is  to  be  liberated  first  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
trunk  of  the  foetus  is,  therefore  to  be  grasped  with  two  hands  and 
turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  rotate  the  posterior  shoulder  towards  the 
back  of  the  fetus.  The  fingers  must  then  be  passed  quite  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  the  elbow  must  be  drawn  downwards  and  across 
the  face  of  the  fetus  towards  its  opposite  side. 

When  the  anterior  arm  is  extended  above  the  brim,  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  the  elbow,  the  fetus  being  tightly  pressed  against  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  trunk  of  the  fetus 
should  be  rotated,  so  as  not  merely  to  reverse  the  former  rota- 
tion, but  to  carry  the  anterior  shoulder  backward  to  the  side  or 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  convert  it  into  the  posterior 
shoulder.  The  arm  is  then  drawn  across  the  face,  and  is  in  a 
position  more  easily  accessible.  The  release  of  the  arm,  originally 
posterior,  will  generally  allow  the  fetus  to  descend  lower.  The 
trunk  should,  therefore,  be  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible.  The 
best  mode  of  rotating  the  shoulders  is  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
leased posterior  arm  and  draw  it  forward  across  the  chest  toward 
the  symphysis  pubis.  Thus,  in  a  position  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  110  (p.  249),  the  left  arm  should  be  drawn  forward  across  the 
chest  on  the  left  side  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  bring  the  left  shoulder 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis. 

If  the  patient  is  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  may  be  used  for 
the  release  of  both  arms,  provided  that  the  anterior  shoulder  is 
thus  drawn  backward.  If  she  is  in  a  dorsal  position,  the  hand 
whose  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  fetus  should  be  used 
for  the  posterior  arm,  the  other  hand  for  the  anterior  arm,  after  the 
shoulder  has  been  rotated  backward. 

rf  the  child  descends  with  the  abdomen  looking  directly  forward, 
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and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought  down  between  the  thorax  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  the  thorax  should  be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  one 
shoulder  backward,  and  the  corresponding  arm  should  be  brought 
down  first. 

If  the  child  is  certainly  dead,  and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought 
down  by  the  fingers,  the  small  blunt  hook,  recommended  for 
securing  the  knee  in  version,  or  the  crochet,  may  be  used  to  secure 
them.  In  this  case  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  humerus  is 
fractured. 

Delivery  of  the  head. — The  third  stage  in  the  extraction  of 
the  foetus  consists  of  the  delivery  of  the  head.  The  delivery  of  the 
head  through  a  contracted  pelvis  has  already  been  described  (see 
p.  548).  The  extraction  of  the  head  when  detained  only  by  the 
soft  parts  of  the  vaginal  outlet  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  as  in  a  normal  case  of  pelvic  presentation,  and  has  been 
described  at  pp.  254 — 257. 

Injuries  to  the  foetus  from  extraction  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation.— Effusions  of  blood  in  the  abdomen  from  damage  to 
the  liver  or  other  viscera,  are  sometimes  found,  as  are  also  effusions 
of  blood  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Effusions  of  blood  may 
also  take  place  in  the  breech  or  genitals.  The  genitals  of  a  male 
may  be  injured  by  fillet,  blunt  hook,  or  forceps.  From  traction  of 
the  neck  may  result  hsematoma  in  the  sternomastoid  or  other  muscles 
of  the  neck.  This  generally  disappears  without  eventual  ill  result, 
but  sometimes  cicatricial  contraction  leads  to  wry-neck. 

Injuries  to  the  cranial  bones,  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  contracted 
pelvis,  will  be  described  hereafter  (see  Chap.  XXXVII.).  The  cer- 
vical vertebra  may  be  separated,  and  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla 
destroyed,  from  the  effect  of  traction  upon  the  neck.  Sometimes 
even  the  body  may  be  completely  pulled  away  and  separated  from 
the  head,  but  the  spinal  column  gives  way  long  before  the  soft  parts. 
By  jaw-traction  may  be  produced  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla,  dis- 
location of  the  maxillary  joint  with  rupture  of  ligaments,  and  also 
injury  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

In  attempts  to  release  the  arms  the  humerus  may  be  broken  near 
the  middle,  one  of  its  epiphyses  may  be  separated,  or  the  clavicle 
may  be  broken.  The  most  likely  lesion  to  be  produced  by  traction 
on  the  leg  is  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  ;  but 
this  is  not  common.  The  so-called  congenital  dislocation  ot  both 
hips  (see  p.  534)  has  been  ascribed  to  traction  on  the  legs  m  pelvic 
presentations,  but  is  really  a  fault  of  development. 

A  fractured  humerus  may  be  set  with  softly  padded  splints,  the 
outer  splint  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  The  arm 
should  be  secured  to  the  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  FORCEPS  AND  VECTIS. 
Use  of  the  Vectis. 

The  vectis  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  instrument  which  ca 
he  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  head,  but  its  use  has  been,  1 
general,  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of  forceps,  which  is  found  t 
be  both  a  safer  and  more  effective  instrument. 
The  vectis  consists  of  a  handle  and  single -blade 
(Fig.  209),  having  a  cranial,  but  no  pelvic 
curve.    It  somewhat  resembles  a  single  blade 
of  a  pair  of  straight  forceps,  except  that  the 
cranial  curve  is  much  sharper,  especially  near 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  take  a  better  hold  of  the  head. 
Thus  the  tip  of  the  blade  is  inclined  at  a 
greater  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  instrtiment  than 
is  the  case  with  forceps.    It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  a  single  blade  of  a  pair  of  forceps  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  vectis  just  as  well  as 
the  vectis  itself,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  curvature. 

The  vectis  is  generally  said  to  act  both  as  a 
lever  and  a  tractor.    Its  essential  action,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a  tractor  applied  to  one  portion 
only  of  the  head.    A  leverage  action  is  indeed 
called  out  when  the  vectis  is  used  in  the  man- 
ner formerly  recommended,  the  lever  being  the 
head  itself.     The  plan  recommended  was  to 
place  the  vectis  over  the  forehead  and  occiput 
•alternately,  and  by  this  means  draw  down  a  Fig.  209.-The  vectis. 
little  first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other 
-of  its  long  diameter.    In  this  action  the  opposite  end  of  the 
head  to  that  at  which  the  vectis  is  applied  is  generally  fixed  by 
•friction,  and  so  forms  a  fulcrum.    The  power  is  the  traction  force 
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applied  through  the  vectis  ;  the  resistance  may  he  considered  as 
acting  at  the  centre  of  the  head,  which  advances  a  little  at  each 
application  of  the  vectis,  and  lies  therefore  between  the  power  and 
the  fulcrum.  This  method  of  extracting  the  head  hy  drawing 
down  first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other  is  analogous  mechani- 
cally to  that  of  getting  a  cork  out  of  a  hottle  by  pushing  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  and  also  to  that  oscillatory  or  pendulum 
movement  in  extracting  by  means  of  forceps,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  Although  it  often  may  answer  the  purpose,  yet 
the  repeated  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  are 
more  likely  to  do  injury  than  straight  traction  with  forceps.  The 
process  is  also  troublesome  and  often  ineffective,  since  no  great  force 
can  be  exercised.  The  use  of  the  vectis  in  this  way  has  therefore 
rightly  been  given  up. 

The  vectis  in  occipito-posterior  positions.— The  vectis 
is  now  practically  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  an  obsolete  in- 
strument.    There  is  one  condition  however,  in  which  precisely 
that  power  is  wanted  which  the  vectis  is  able  to  exercise,  namely, 
the  power  of  drawing  one  pole  only  of  the  head  in  any  required 
direction.    This  is  when  labour  is  arrested  or  protracted  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput  fails  to  rotate 
forwards.     The  rotation  may  then  be  effected  either  by  a  force 
actually  directing  the  occiput  forward,  or  by  one  which  causes 
flexion,  since  it  is  through  defect  in  flexion  that  the  inclined  plane 
of  soft  parts  fails  to  turn  the  occiput  forward  as  usual  (see  pp.  183, 
184).    Both  these  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  the  vectis. 
If  the  vectis  is  applied  over  the  occiput  and  traction  made  towards 
the  vaginal  outlet,  as  much  forward  as  possible,  first,  flexion  is 
promoted  by  the  descent  of  the  occiput,  and,  secondly,  the  occiput 
is  directly  drawn  forward,   since  the  vaginal  outlet  is  directed 
forwards  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point 
where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18).    I  there- 
fore consider  that  the  vectis  has  fallen  into  unmerited  disuse,  so  far 
as  regards  this  particular  case.    Even  when  called  in  to  perform 
craniotomy,  after  vigorous  efforts  to  extract  with  forceps  had  failed, 
I  have  found  that  the  occiput  could  be  turned  forward  by  the  vectis 
with  surprising  ease,  and  that  then  extraction  by  forceps  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever.    It  is  generally  recommended  that  forceps 
should  be  applied  in  such  a  case,  and  the  head  drawn  down  m  its 
existing  position.    The  result  almost  always  is  that  the  occiput 
remains  posterior,  although,  if  the  descent  of  the  head  had  been 
effected  by  the  natural  powers,  the  occiput  would  probably  Have 
rotated  forwards  at  a  late  stage.    Hence,  although  the  extraction 
may  be  successful,  yet  it  requires  more  force  than  if  the  head  liaa 
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been  in  the  usual  position,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  probability 
of  laceration  of  the  perineum.  When  used  in  this  way  to  draw 
down  the  occiput,  the  vectis  does  in  fact  itself  form  a  lever  as  well 
as  a  tractor,  although  the  leverage  should  only  be  just  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  tractile  force.  For,  the  blade  being  single, 
the  inclined  plane  formed  by  its  distal  portion  pushes  the  head 
toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vectis 
itself  is  pushed  against  the  pelvic  wall.  To  avoid  this  pressure  on 
the  pelvic  wall,  a  pressure  different  from  any  produced  in  forceps 
delivery,  while  downward  traction  is  made  by  the  right  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  vectis,  the  left  hand  should  be  placed  on  the 
shank,  as  high  up  as  it  can  reach,  and  press  it  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pelvis,  or  at  any  rate  resist  the  pressure  away  from  the  centre 
of  the  pelvis  which  the  traction  calls  into  play.  The  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  here  lies  between  the  power  and  the  resistance,  and  is  formed, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  left  hand,  and  not  by  the  pelvis  or  soft 
parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pressure  toward  the  centre  of  the 
pelvis  exerted  upon  the  occiput  is  beneficial,  since  it  aids  in  produc- 
ing flexion,  whenever  the  occiput  is  in  any  degree  lower  than  the 
forehead  (see  Fig.  85,  p.  178) 

The  vectis  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  one  blade  of  the 
forceps.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  or 
half  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
placed  upon  the  occiput,  just  within  the  rim  of  the  cervix,  if  the 
cervix  is  not  completely  retracted.  The  blade  is  passed  up  with  its 
convex  side  under  cover  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
thus  guided  over  the  head.  The  blade  will  generally  have  to  be 
directed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or 
somewhat  in  advance  of  that  point.  It  will  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  pass  than  a  blade  of  the  forceps,  on  account  of  its  greater 
cranial  curvature.  If  difficulty  is  found,  the  handle  should  at  once 
be  carried  well  forward  between  the  thighs,  so  that  the  blade  passes 
almost  up  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The  blade  is  then  rotated  into 
its  position  over  the  occiput,  by  depressing  the  handle,  if  the  occiput 
lies  to  the  right,  raising  it,  if  it  lies  to  the  left,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  blade  is  guided  by  the  fingers  in  the  vagina. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  use  the 
vectis  in  this  way  in  occipito-posteiior  positions  who  cannot  rely 
upon  his  capacity  to  diagnose  with  certainty  the  position  of  the 
head.  If  the  forehead  were  mistaken  for  the  occiput,  harm  would 
result  instead  of  good.  As  soon  as  the  occiput  has  been  brought  to 
look  somewhat  forward  instead  of  backward,  the  vectis  may  be 
removed,  and  delivery  completed  by  forceps.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  hurry,  it  is  well  to  allow  a  short  time  for  the  new 
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moulding  of  the  head  in  its  changed  position  to  take  place.  Delivery 
also  may  sometimes  be  completed  by  the  natural  powers,  when  once 
the  position  of  the  head  has  been  rectified.  There  is  one  condition 
in  which  the  use  of  the  vectis,  as  above  described,  is  not  available. 
This  is  when  the  head  is  already  distending  the  perineum,  and  so 
close  to  the  outlet  of  soft  parts,  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
combined  movement  of  rotation  with  flexion  to  be  effected  by 

drawing  the  occiput  downward  and 
forward,  especially  when,  as  will 
usually  be  the  case  at  this  stage, 
the  occiput  has  rotated  backward 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  head  is  still  high  in  the  pelvis, 
the  vectis,  applied  over  the  occiput, 
may  fail  to  rotate  it.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  forward  inclination  of  the 
line  of  traction,  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  is  but  slight  and 
the  component  of  the  force  available 
in  producing  rotation  is  compara- 
tively small.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  draw  down  the  head  first 
with  forceps,  especially  if  it  is  still 
considerably  overlapped  by  the  edge 
of  the  os  uteri,  until  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and 
is  clear  of  the  os  uteri.  The  for- 
ceps may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the 
vectis  applied,  in  order  to  produce 
the  rotation,  which,  at  this  stage, 
will  rarely  fail. 

The  vectis  in  brow  presen- 
tation.— A  much  more  rare  con- 
tingency, in  which  the  vectis  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  is  that  of 
brow  presentation.  By  applying  the  vectis  over  the  occiput,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a  vertex. 
If  this  fails,  the  vectis  may  be  applied  over  the  chin,  and  another 
attempt  made  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a  face. 


Fig.  210.— The  fillet. 


The  Fillet. 

The  whalebone  fillet  (Fig.  210)  was  another  instrument  intended 
to  exercise  traction  upon  one  pole  of  the  head.  It  was  in  use  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  forceps,  but  is  now,  with  greater  justice  than 
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the  vectis,  considered  obsolete.  If  placed  over  the  chin,  it  might 
obtain  a  firm  hold,  but  would  be  likely  to  produce  premature 
extension.  If  placed  over  the  occiput,  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  than  the  vectis  to  ship  off.  The  fillet  is  now  worthy  of 
notice  on  one  account  only,  namely,  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  accoucheur  to  improvise  the  instrument  out  of  a  strip  of  whale- 
bone, in  the  unlikely  contingency  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  protracted  labour,  and  could  not  obtain  instruments. 


The  Forceps. 

History.  —  The  midwifery  forceps  were  invented  by  Peter 
:  Chamberlen,  born  in  1601,  who,  with  his  three  sons,  long  kept  the 
;  invention  a  secret  for  their  own  benefit.    The  existence  of  a  secret 
:  method  for  saving  the  lives  of  infants  in  difficult  labour  was  first 
mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1647.     The  invention 
gradually  became  known,  but  it  was  riot  until  1735  that  Chapman, 
in  a  treatise  on  midwifery,  published  a  description  and  plate  of  the 
instrument. 

The  forceps  of  Chamberlen  did  not  essentially  differ  in  mechanism 
from  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  short  straight  forceps  (Fig. 
211,  p.  610).  Each  blade  is  straight,  viewed  in  profile,  but  has  a 
cranial  curve  to  grasp  the  head,  the  curve  starting  immediately  from 
the  lock.  The  blades  are  fenestrated,  to  lighten  the  instrument  and 
allow  the  head  to  bulge  through  the  fenestra  ;  the  handles  are  of 
metal,  and  looped  somewhat  like  the  handles  of  scissors.  The  lock 
of  Chamberlen's  forceps  was  formed  by  a  fixed  pivot  upon  one  blade, 
which  fitted  into  a  depression  or  mortise  on  the  other  blade.  This 
lock  had  to  be  secured  by  tape  tied  round  it,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
the  blades  separating.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  embryo  of  the  lock  still 
used  in  French,  German,  and  some  American  forceps  (see  Fig.  203), 
in  which  the  pivot  is  surmounted  by  an  adjustable  screw,  which 
prevents  lateral  separation  at  the  lock,  and  allows  the  tightness  of 
the  lock  to  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  screw.  This  adjustable 
screw  was  Jirst  added  by  Levret,  who  published  a  treatise  on  mid- 
wifery in  1766. 

The  lock  known  as  the  English  lock  (Fig.  202),  which  allows 
the  blades  to  be  joined  much  more  easily  than  any  other,  and  is 
sufficiently  firm  for  all  purposes,  was  invented  by  Smellie,  who  also 
covered  the  handles  with  wood,  for  greater  convenience  in  grasping. 
Smellie's  forceps  thus  closely  resemble  the  short  straight  forceps  in 
use  up  to  the  present  day  (Fig.  202). 

The  pelvic  curve. — The  short  forceps  are  only  capable  of  grasping 
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the  head  when  near  the  perineum,  or  after  its  descent  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  grasp  the  head  when  arrested  at 
or  above  the  brim,  a  longer  instrument  is  necessary.  Length  may  be 
attained  by  making  the  shanks  parallel  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  lock  before  they  diverge  into  the  cranial  curve.  The  instrument 
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Fig.  211.— Short  straight  forceps. 


Fig.  212.— Short  curved  forceps,  with 
French  lock. 


thus  formed  constitutes  the  long  straight  forceps  (Fig.  213,  p.  611). 
It  is  possible  to  apply  it  to  the  head  even  when  high  in  the  pelvis ;  and 
at  the  Eotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
namelv  up  to  the  mastership  of  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  commencing  a 
1868,  this  instrument  was  in  use  even  for  the  high  forceps  opera- 
tion A  straight  instrument  is  still  preferred  ior  all  cases  by  1  rot, 
Lazarewitch  of  Kharkoff.  If,  however,  long  straight 
applied  to  the  head  at  or  above  the  brim,  the  blades  can  iu  tin 
gSsp  the  head  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  nor  can  traction  be  made  m 
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the  direction  of  that  axis.  For  the  axis  of  the  brim  (o  p,  Fig.  16, 
p.  18)  passes  behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  when  that  bone  is  in  its 
undisplaced  position,  whereas  the  resistance  of  the  perineum,  even 
when  pressed  backward  to  the  utmost,  must  push  the  shanks  of  the 
forceps  at  the  vaginal  outlet  much  further  forward  than  this  point. 
Practically  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  forceps  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim  cannot  be  less  than  about  20°.  In  flattened  pelves,  especially 
when  the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased,  the 
axis  of  the  brim  is  sometimes  directed  further 
back  than  usual,  and  the  deviation  of  straight 
forceps  from  the  desired  direction  is  then  still 
greater.  The  result  is  that,  when  traction  is 
made,  the  tips  of  the  blades,  being  posterior 
to  the  axis  in  which  the  head  has  to  move, 
are  apt  to  slip  off  the  head  posteriorly.  Also 
the  perineum  is  liable  to  be  injured  from  the 
pressure  made  upon  it  in  retracting  it  to  the 
utmost  extent.  The  difficulty  thus  caused 
by  the  perineum  is  overcome  by  giving  the 
forceps  an  additional  curve,  the  pelvic  curve 
(see  Fig.  212,  p.  610,  Figs.  214,  215,  p. 
615,  Fig.  216,  p.  616).  In  this  way  are 
constituted  curved  forceps,  long  or  short,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  invention  of  the  pelvic  curve  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  Levret,  or  to 
Smellie,  who  adopted  it  almost  simultane- 
ously. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
previously  used,  although  not  published,  by 
Benjamin  Pugh,  of  Chelmsford.  Levret's 
forceps,  introduced  about  1747,  were  long 
and  powerful  curved  forceps  with  iron  handles,  and  the  French,  or 
pivot  and  mortise,  lock.  Benjamin  Pugh,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  1754,  gives  a  figure  of  his  long  curved  forceps,  closely  resem- 
bling the  long  curved  forceps  now  in  use,  and  states  that  he  had 
invented  them  upwards  of  fourteen  years  before,  and  was  accustomed 
to  apply  them  to  the  head  even  when  detained  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  long  curved  forceps  are  able  to  grasp  the  head  in  the  axis  of 
the  brim  even  when  the  head  is  arrested  quite  high  up  above  the 
™  (see  Fig.  216,  p.  616).  But  not  only  is  their  power  of  pre- 
hension superior  to  that  of  straight  forceps,  but  they  are  much 
easier  to  apply.  For  each  blade  passes  more  readily  along  the 
genital  canal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  curvature  corresponding 
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Fig.  213.— Long  straight 
forceps. 
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to  that  canal,  so  that  the  tip  of  the  blade  always  passes  in  advance. 
But  when  a  straight  blade  is  passed  along  a  curved  canal,  the  point 
which  leads  the  way  is  not  the  tip  of  the  blade,  but  a  point  more 
towards  one  side,  and  the  introduction  is  then  not  so  easy.  The 
advantage  gained  by  long  curved  forceps  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
diminution  of  the  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  after  their  adoption  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston.    Dr.  <  r. 
Johnston's  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  was  only  3-5  per  1,000, 
whereas  under  C.  Johnson  (1840-1847)  it  had  been  7'9  per  1,000, 
and  under  Shekleton  (1847-1854)  it  had  been  7"2  per  1,000.  It 
was  therefore  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  had  formerly 
been.    Similarly  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  mainly  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  longer,  firmer,  and  more  effective  forceps,  the 
proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  was  reduced  from  36  per  1,000  in 
the  interval  1833-1854  to  T2  per  1,000  in  the  interval  1854- 
1863,  and  to  the  extremely  low  proportion  of  0-7  per  1,000  in  the 
interval  1863-1875.    The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  will  still 
be  found  the  best  instrument,  if  an  instrument  is  wanted  for 
general  use  in  all  cases. 

Axis  traction  forceps.—  The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  have  the 
disadvantage  that  the  direction  of  traction  is  apt  not  to  be  that  m 
which  the  head  is  grasped,  and  in  which  it  has  to  advance,  but  one 
inclined  more  anteriorly.    When  the  handles  are  held  in  one  hand 
this  is  indeed  inevitable,  since  the  line  of  traction  must  necessarily 
he  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  point  at  which 
the  handle  is  held.    This  line  will  make  an  angle  of  from  22  to 
25°  with  the  axis  of  the  brim,  if  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  forceps 
does  not  exceed  35°,  and  the  forceps  are  held  near  the  end  of  the 
handles.    If  the  forceps  are  grasped  at  the  lock,  the  deviation  is 
somewhat  less.    The  deviation  of  the  line  of  traction  from  the  right 
direction  is  therefore  slightly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  long 
straight  forceps.    The  consequence  of  this  is  that  rather  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  tractile  force  exercised  is  lost  as  regards  its  eflect 
in  causing  advance  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  a  useless  and  inju- 
rious m-essure  is  exercised  on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall,  equal  to 
"  than  L  fifths  of  the  tractile  force*    The  latter  effect  seems 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  former,  since  the  ratio  to  he 
traction  exercised  is  more  than  four  times  as  great,  and,  -oreo^er  h 
loss  of  one-tenth  of  the  force  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  ol  much  con 
sequeLe,  sLe  there  is  usually  a  sufficient  reserve  of  power  winch 

^^te^hlever,  hereafter,  that  by  the  use  of  two  hands 
.  The  exact  proportion  in  the  former  ease,  tetog  the  angle  at  26',  is  1-OOB.  25°,  or 
•0936922,  in  the  latter,  sin.  25*  or  -1226183. 
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in  traction  the  force  exercised  may  be  made  to  act  accurately  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  a  fact  which  has  been  rather  overlooked  by  the 
advocates  of  axis-traction  forceps. 

To  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  an  incorrect  direction  of  traction,  a 
third  or  perineal  curve  has  been  added  to  the  forceps,  so  as  to  make 
the  shanks  and  handles  curve  backward  again  round  the  perineum, 
until  the  part  of  the  handles  to  which  traction  is  applied  either 
approximates  more  or  less  to  the  axis  of  the  blades  or  lies  exactly  in 
that  axis.  Tn  the  latter  case  traction  can  be  made  precisely  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the 
head  may  lie.  By  the  axis  of  the  blades  must  be  understood  the 
axis  of  the  extremities  of  the  blades,  since  it  is  by  this  part  of  them 
that  the  propulsive  force  is  mainly  applied  to  the  head. 

A  slight  inverted  curve  has  been  given  to  the  shanks  of  the  forceps 
by  various  authorities,  of  whom  the  earliest  appears  to  have  been  Dr. 
Robert  Wallace  Johnston,  who  published  a  "  System  of  Midwifery  " 
in  1769.  Hubert,  in  1860,  bent  the  handles  of  his  forceps  back 
almost  at  right  angles  till  their  extremities  nearly  reached  the  axis 
of  the  blades.  Aveling,  in  1868,  introduced  forceps  with  the  handles 
curved  backward,  so  that  the  whole  instrument  has  a  sigmoid  shape. 
The  inverted  curve  is  not,  however,  carried  far  enough  to  meet  the 
axis  of  the  blades.  Morales  of  Belgium,  in  1871,  gave  an  inverted 
curve  to  the  shanks  and  first  part  of  the  handles,  finishing  the  handles 
with  a  straight  portion.  In  this  case  also,  the  inverted  curve  was  not 
carried  far  enough  to  meet  the  axis  of  the  blades.  Tarnier,  in  1 877, 
introduced  his  now  well-known  axis-traction  forceps  (Fig.  224, 
p.  642).  In  these,  for  the  first  time,  the  cross-bar  by  which  traction 
is  made  lies  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the  blades,  and  a  new  principle 
is  also  introduced,  namely,  to  make  the  traction,  not  by  the  handles 
of  the  prehensile  blades,  but  by  traction  rods  jointed  to  them  in  a 
line  with  their  axis.  Tanner's  forceps  first  called  general  attention 
to  the  principle  of  axis-traction,  and  various  modifications  of  them 
have  since  been  introduced.* 

Mechanical  action  of  forceps. — It  is  frequently  stated  that 
the  action  of  forceps  is  threefold,  namely  that  of  a  tractor,  a  lever,  and 
a  compressor.  The  essential  action,  however,  is  that  of  a  tractor  only. 
To  cany  out  this  action  it  is  essential  that  the  instrument  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  firm  hold  of  the  head 
without  slipping.  The  two  blades  of  the  forceps  also  form  a  double 
fever  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  lock.  The 
action  of  the  double  lever  is  to  compress  the  head.    This  compression 

For  historical  sketches  of  the  various  forms  of  forceps,  see  Tarnier,  "  Description 
tte  <leux  nouveaux  Forceps,"  Turin,  1877  ;  and  Aveling,  "The  Curves  of  Midwifery 
1-orccps.  their  Origin  and  Use,"  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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of  the  head,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  use 
of  forceps,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally  injurious,  and  .should 
only  be  carried  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  For  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  being  generally  applied  at  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  or  nearly  so,  the  compression  of  the  head  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  tends  to  bulge  it  out  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  where  there  is  generally  least  room  for  it.  It  is  only 
therefore  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  of  transverse  contraction  of 
the  pelvis  that  the  action  of  the  forceps  as  a  compressor  is  directly 
advantageous.  Besides  the  double  leverage  causing  compression, 
another  kind  of  leverage  may  be  exercised,  not  when  simple  traction 
is  used  with  forceps,  but  only  when  an  oscillatory  or  pendulum 
movement  is  made  with  the  handles,  the  head  being  grasped  tightly 
enough  to  form  an  immovable  mass  with  the  two  blades.  In  this 
case  the  lever  is  formed,  not  by  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  hut  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  head  with  the  two  blades.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  the  oscillatory  movement  in  traction  is  not  generally 
desirable,  though  recommended  by  many  authorities. 

Requirements  of  good  forceps.— In  the  days  when  the 
application  of  forceps  was  looked  upon  as  a  grave  operation,  not  to 
be  lightly  undertaken,  many  obstetricians,  especially  English  obstet- 
ricians, deliberately  chose  a  weak  instrument,  that  they  might  not 
be  tempted  to  exert  too  much  power  with  it.    Hence  forceps  with 
short  handles,  and  thin  shanks  and  blades,  were  much  in  use.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  pattern  of  Levret's  forceps  was  exten- 
sively followed,  and  the  instrument  was  made  strong,  with  long 
handles.    A  weak  instrument  is,  however,  really  more  dangerous  to 
the  mother  and  child  than  a  strong  one.    If  the  handles  are  not 
long  enough,  and  the  shanks  and  blades  stiff  enough,  to  maintain 
the  hold  on  the  head  under  strong  traction,  the  blades  slip  off  the 
head,  and  diverge  at  their  widest  part,  thus  causing  pressure  on  the 
lateral  pelvic  walls.    At  the  same  time  the  tips  of  the  blades  as 
they  slip  off,  are  liable  to  injure  the  head,  and  possibly  even  the 
maternal  soft  parts,  if  they  slip  off  anteriorly.    Good  forceps,  there- 
fore, should  have  moderately  long  handles  (not  less  than  five  inches 
from  the  lock),  and  should  be  as  stiff  as  possible.    The  quali  y  ot 
stiffness  should  be  tested  by  holding  the  handles  firmly  together 
and  trying  how  far  the  tips  of  the  blades  can  he  separated  by  the 
W  and  thumb.    The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  stiffness  is  only 
^  d  by  the  consideration  that  the  blades  must  not  be  made  s 
thick  as  to  occupy  too  much  space  m  the  pelvis.      "  ^ 
little  extra  thickness  of  metal  may  be  employed  without  any  draw 
back     The  cranial  curve  should  he  of  medium  sharpness,  so  that 
the  elongated  head  of  average  size  may  he  grasped  uniformly,  and 
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not  excessively  compressed  either  at  its  centre  or  at  its  extremities. 
A  curve  equivalent  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  nine  inches  in  diameter  is 
found  to  be  generally  the  best.  If  the  curve  is  too  sharp,  the 
forceps  are  more  difficult  to  introduce,  if  it  is  too  fiat  they  are  more 
apt  to  slip  off  the  head,  and,  in  both  cases,  the  head  is  unequally 
compressed.  The  tips  of  the  blades  should  be  about  an  inch  apart 
when  the  handles  are  closed,  that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  injure 
the  head  or  neck  by  their  pressure.  The  outside  measurement 
across  the  blades  at  their  widest  part  should  not  be  greater  than 


Pig.  214.— Simpson's  forceps.  Fig.  215. — Barnes'  forceps. 

3|  inches.  The  measurement  is  of  course  increased  somewhat 
beyond  this  magnitude  when  the  forceps  are  in  use,  if  either  the 
head  is  too  large  to  allow  the  handles  completely  to  close,  or  the 
blades  and  shanks  yield  somewhat  under  the  traction  exerted. 

In  long  curved  forceps,  the  length  should  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  grasped  even  when  arrested  above  the  brim,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  introduce  the  lock  within  the  soft  parts  of 
the  vulva,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  pinching  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  length  of  about  9 \  inches  from  the  lock  is  sufficient  for  all  cases. 
If  the  length  is  increased  beyond  this,  the  quality  of  stiffness  is 
impaired  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  pelvic  curve 
Should  not  be  greater  than  is  necessary  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
grasped  above  the  brim  in  the  right  direction.    Any  increase  of 
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curve  beyond  this  renders  the  direction  of  traction  more  faulty.  A 
curvature  of  not  more  than  35°  in  all  is  quite  sufficient  (see  Fig. 
216). 

Varieties  of  long  curved  forceps.  —  A  great  variety  of 
patterns  of  long  curved  forceps  has  been  introduced.  Of  these  the 
best  known  in  this  country  are  Simpson's  forceps  (Fig.  214),  and 

Barnes'*  (Fig.  215). 
Simpson's  forceps  have  the 
most  comfortable  handles, 
the  llanges  below  the  lock 
(see  Fig.  214)  affording 
an  excellent  hold  for  the 
index  and  middle  fingers. 
On  the  other  hand  they 
are  scarcely  long  enough 
for  all  eases  in  which  the 
head  is  high  above  the 
brim.  Barnes'  forceps 
have  a  more  suitable 
length,  though  in  some 
recent  patterns  the  length 
is  carried  to  excess.  The 
two  figures  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  and  show 
the  difference  in  length. 
The  loop  above  the  lock 
(see  Fig.  215),  is  also  a 
great  advantage.  It  allows 
the  left  hand  to  grasp  the 
forceps  high  up,  the  index 
fin  ger  being  passed  through 
the  loop  (see  Fig.  222, 
p.  632).  This  is  a  gain, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
with  a  view  to  axis  trac- 
tion. The  expansion  of 
the  shanks  at  this  point  also  aids  in  guiding  the  blades  into  con- 
junction, as  they  are  being  locked.  An  excellent  form  of  forceps 
is  a  combination  of  Simpson's  handles  with  the  blades  and 
shanks  of  Barnes'  forceps,  including  the  loop  above  the  lock 
for  the  insertion  of  the  index  finger  (see  Fig.  216).  With 
this  instrument,  when  two  hands  are  used,  the  index  finger  ot 

*  The  pattern  of  these  is  similar  to  that  of  Lever's  forceps,  except  that  the  handles 
axe  increased  in  length. 
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Tig.  216. — Long-  curved,  forceps.  Pattern 
recommended  by  the  author. 
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the  left  hand  may  be  passed  through  the  loop,  or  two  lingers  may 
be  placed  upon  the  flanges,  according  to  circumstances.  When  one 
hand  is  used  the  index  and  middle  fingers  may  be  placed  upon  the 
flanges,  and  a  firmer  hold  thus  obtained  than  when  the  handles 
are  merely  grasped  by  their  sides.  The  cross  pattern  on  the  wood, 
with  which  the  handles  of  Barnes'  forceps  used  to  be  made,  with 
the  idea  that  it  makes  the  grasp  more  secure,  should  be  avoided, 
since  it  only  serves  to  abrade  the  hands,  and  afford  lodgment  for 
dirt.  Most  patterns  of  forceps  are  now  made  with  metal  handles, 
to  allow  them  to  be  more  easily  rendered  aseptic. 

If  the  handles  of  the  forceps  are  very  short,  the  operator  cannot 
compress  the  head  firmly  enough  by  grasping  them  to  enable  the 
blades  to  maintain  their  hold.  If  the  hold  on  the  head  is  main- 
tained at  all,  when  the  resistance  is  considerable,  it  is  because 
divergence  of  the  blades  at  their  widest  parts  is  prevented  by  pres- 
sure against  the  pelvic  wall.  Some  obstetric  authorities  have 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  design  forceps  with  which  the  com- 
pression of  the  head  shall  be  exercised  by  the  pelvis,  and  not  by 
the  operator.  Thus  in  Assalini's  forceps,  which  at  one  time  were 
used  by  many,  the  blades  and  handles  are  parallel  and  do  not  cross, 
so  that  practically  no  compression  can  be  exercised  by  the  handles. 
The  straight  forceps  of  Lazarewitch,  with  parallel  blades,  are  made 
on  the  same  principle.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  pres- 
sure thus  exercised  on  the  pelvic  walls  by  the  wedge-like  action  of 
the  diverging  forceps-blades  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  liable  to  be 
injurious.  It  is  much  better  that  the  pelvis  should  be  subjected 
only  to  so  much  pressure  as  is  inevitable  in  the  passage  of  the  head, 
and  that  the  compression  should  be  exercised  by  the  operator,  who 
can  then  estimate  what  force  he  is  exerting,  and  limit  it  to  that 
amount  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  his  grasp  of  the  head. 
Forceps  with  parallel  blades  are  also  more  difficult  to  adjust. 
Moreover,  if  the  pelvis  happens  to  be  Avide  in  its  transverse 
pameter,  although  contracted  in  the  conjugate,  considerable  diver- 
fence  of  the  blades  at  their  widest  part  will  be  allowed,  and  they 
are  then  liable  to  slip  off  the  head.  All  forceps  should  there- 
fore have  crossing  and  not  parallel  blades,  and  the  handles  should 
be  fairly  long.  Excessive  compression  of  the  head  is  best  avoided 
by  allowing  an  internal  measurement  of  not  less  than  three  inches 
between  the  blades  at  their  widest  part,  when  the  handles  are 
closed,  and  one  of  not  much  less  than  an  inch  between  the  tips  of 
the  blades. 

Disadvantages  and  advantages  of  straight  forceps. — 

It  has  already  been  explained  that,  when  the  head  is  arrested  at 
or  above  the  brim,  it  is  impossible  with  straight  forceps  of  any 
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length  either  to  grasp  the  head,  or  to  make  traction,  in  the  right 
axis,  hecause  the  coccyx  and  perineum  force  the  handles  forward 
(see  pp.  609,  610).    In  the  high  forceps  operation,  therefore,  thereB 
is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  long  curved  forceps  over  any 
form  of  straight  forceps,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin,  already  quoted  (see  p.  611),  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
this  superiority.     Moreover,  since  the  pelvic  axis  is  nearly  straight 
for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
head  has  entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  which  would  be  generally 
classed  as  cases  of  the  low  forceps  operation,  in  which  almost  the 
same  degree  of  disadvantage  as  to  direction  attends   the  use  of 
straight  forceps,  because  the  proper  direction  of  traction  is  still  the 
axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  and  in  which  curved  forceps 
have  therefore  the  superiority.    It  is  only  after  the  centre  of  the 
head  has  passed  the  central  plane  of  the  pelvis,  that  straight  forceps 
can  grasp  the  head  exactly  in  the  right  direction.    When  it  has 
done  so,  the  head  will  be  already  almost  beginning  to  distend  the 
perineum,  especially  if  it  has  become  much  elongated  by  mould- 
ing, and  by  formation  of  the  caput  succedaneum  (see  Fig.  217, 
p.  619). 

The  only  straight  forceps  much  used  in  this  country  are  the  snort 
straight  forceps  (Fig.  211,  p.  610),  in  which  the  bow  of  the  blades 
springs  directly  from  the  lock,  without  any  straight  portion  oi 
shank.  These  are  adapted  only  for  those  cases  of  the  low  forceps 
operation  in  which  the  head  is  resting  on  the  perineum,  or  its  centre 
at  any  rate  is  below  the  central  plane  of  the  pelvis.  But  even  in 
these  cases,  the  wide  expansion  of  the  blades,  springing  directly  rom 
the  lock,  is  apt  to  endanger  the  perineum  (Fig.  217,  p.  619)  while, 
if  the  long  curved  forceps  are  used,  the  shanks  lie  further  forward, 
out  of  the  way.  Moreover  the  greater  facility  of  passing  the  blade 
of  curved  forceps,  owing  to  its  pelvic  curve  corresponding  to  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal  (see  pp.  611,  612),  is  quite  manifest  even 
in  low  forceps  operation.  There  is  a  further  advantage  m  using  he 
long-curved  forceps  for  all  cases,  in  that  the  operator  is  spared  the 
necessity  of  carrying  in  his  bag  a  pair  of  straight  forceps  m 

^  Straight  forceps  have,  indeed,  a  few  counterbalancing  ^vantages 
In  the  first  place  when  the  head  is  near  the  outlet,  the  operatoi  can 
Lake  tLJn  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  pelvis  m  wh £ 
the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying,  by  simp  y  pulling  n  the  In J  the 
handles,  whereas,  with  curved  forceps,  this  can  only  be  eftect^  by 
a  combined  use  of  the  two  hands  as  will  hereafter be  ex  par 
In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  desired  to  rotate  the  h^ad,  th  ca 
done  by  merely  rotating  the  handles  on  then  own  axu. 
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curved  forceps,  the  head  could  only  be  rotated  by  turning  the  instru- 
ment round  so  that  its  pelvic  curve  is  in  the  reverse  direction  of  that 
of  the  genital  canal,  and  it  would  then  become  more  inconvenient 
than  straight  forceps. 

Neither  of  these  points,  however,  is  often  of  much  practical  import- 
ance.   As  regards  the  first,  when  the  head  is  passing  the  outlet,  it 


Fig.  217.— Short  forceps  applied  to  head  in  occipitoanterior  position. 

is  no  great  disadvantage  to  have  the  direction  of  traction  inclined 
somewhat  anteriorly  as  regards  the  pelvic  axis.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  sometimes  even  be  an  advantage.  For  it  is  found  that,  in 
extraction  by  forceps,  the  risk  of  laceration  is  much  greater  to  the 
perineum  and  posterior  vaginal  wall  than  to  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall.  Thus,  vesico-viiyiiuil  lislula>  very  rarely  result  from  forceps 
delivery  undertaken  betimes,  but  much  more  frequently  from  labour 
having  been  left  too  long  unassisted.  Again,  when  the  head  is  near 
phe  outlet,  the  natural  expulsive  force  is  inclined,  in  reference  to 
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the  pelvic  axis,  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal.  If, 
therefore,  traction  is  made  in  conjunction  with  the  pains,  its  direc- 
tion ought  to  be  inclined  somewhat  anteriorly,  that  the  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  may  act  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis 
at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying  (see  Fig.  16, 
p.  18). 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  is  not  usually  desirable,  in 
occipito-posterior  positions,  to  attempt  to  rotate  the  head  actively 
with  the  forceps.  The  only  condition  in  which  such  rotation  is 
desirable  is  in  face  presentations,  when  the  chin  remains  posterior 
(see  pp.  241,  242)  and  extraction  by  forceps  becomes  necessary. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  straight  forceps  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  curved  forceps,  if  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides 
of  the  face.  Its  occurrence,  however,  is  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  practitioners  in  general  to  carry  straight  forceps 
always  with  them,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  this  contingency. 
There  are  some  cases,  also,  in  which  the  head  is  arrested  near  the 
outlet  and  the  usual  internal  rotation,  bringing  the  occiput  forward, 
has  failed  to  take  place.  In  these,  straight  forceps  may  be  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  so  used  as  to  assist  the  rotation  of  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  same  effect,  however,  may  be  produced  by  curved 
forceps,  if  these  are  applied  diagonally  as  regards  the  pelvis,  the 
upper  blade  being  more  anterior  than  the  lower,  if  the  head  lies  in 
the  first  or  left  occipito-anterior  position.  The  blades  will  then 
grasp  the  head,  if  not  exactly  at  the  sides,  yet  with  some  approxi- 
mation to  this  position  ;  and,  as  the  head  rotates,  the  blades  will  be 
turned  toward  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  handles  will  turn 
forward.  Moreover,  by  carefully  sweeping  the  handles  toward  the 
front,  a  greater  leverage  for  rotation  of  the  head  can  be  exercised  by 
curved  than  by  straight  forceps.  The  only  case,  therefore,  in  which 
straight  forceps  have  a  decided  advantage  being  one  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  better  for  practitioners  in  general  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  use  a  single  pair  of  forceps  for  all  ordinary  cases,  both  ol 
the  low  and  high  forceps  operation,  and  so  learn  to  rely  more  upon 
their  instrument  and  acquire  greater  dexterity  in  its  use.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  hereafter  that  axis-traction  forceps  have  a  superiority 
in  some  difficult  cases  of  the  high  forceps  operation. 

The  pelvic  curve  should  not  amount  to  more  than  from  30  to 
35°  in  all.  If  the  curve  is  increased  beyond  the  necessary  amount, 
the  deviation  of  the  line  of  traction  from  the  correct  direction  is 
increased,  and  then  both  the  loss  of  power  and  the  useless  and 
in  jurious  pressure  on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  are  increased  more  than 
in  proportion  to  the  deviation.     In  the  forceps  shown  m  Fig.  -1- 
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p.  610,  the  pelvic  curve  is  too  great,  amounting  to  about  49°  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  foreign  patterns  of  forceps. 

Application  of  Forceps. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  forceps  under  various  circumstances 
have  been  already  discussed.  Certain  conditions  are,  however,  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  These  are  that  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured, 
that  the  os  uteri  should  either  be  fully  dilated,  or  at  any  rate 
sufficiently  so  to  allow  the  blades  to  be  passed  through  it  without 
difficulty,  and  that  a  catheter  should  first  be  passed,  to  make  sure 
that  the  bladder  is  emptied.  The  rectum  should  also  be  empty. 
The  blades  should  be  warmed  to  a  comfortable  temperature  in  hot 
water,  lubricated  with  oil,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  septic  material. 
To  this  end  the  instrument  should  not  only  be  cleaned  with 
scrupulous  care  after  use,  but  immediately  before  use  it  should  be 
immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  of  a  strength  of  at 
least  1  in  40,  or  disinfected  by  boiling. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — On  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  it  is 
usual  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  at  the  edge  of 
the  bed  ;  in  this  country  she  is  kept  in  the  usual  left  lateral  posi- 
tion, the  hips  being  merely  brought  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the 
knees  drawn  up  toward  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
directed  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  trunk  lies 
transversely.  The  latter  position  involves  much  less  disturbance  of 
the  patient,  and  has  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  delicacy.  It  also 
allows  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  the  use  of  traction  quite  as 
well,  and  indeed  better.  For,  with  the  lithotomy  position,  the  hips 
must  quite  overhang  the  edge  of  the  bed,  otherwise  there  is  not 
room  sufficiently  to  depress  the  handles  in  the  high  forceps  opera- 
tion, and  such  a  position  may  be  difficult  to  maintain.  The  litho- 
tomy position  is  more  convenient  only  at  the  last  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, when  the  handles  of  the  forceps  have  to  be  carried  forward 
over  the  abdomen.  Even  this  movement  may  be  accomplished 
fequally  well  with  the  lateral  position  if  the  knee  is  raised  by  the 
nurse  or  other  assistant  (see  Fig.  223,  p.  636).  The  mode  of 
making  axis-fraction  with  ordinary  forceps,  to  be  hereafter  described 
(see  p.  626),  is  also  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  lateral  posi- 
tion is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  The  application  is  easier  if  the 
hips  are  brought  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  because  then  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  depress  the  handle  while  passing  the  upper  blade. 
This  is  not,  however,  essential,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and,  if  the 
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patient  is  nervous,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  forceps  without 
changing  her  position. 

Ancesthesia. — -If  the  labour  is  being  conducted  without  anesthesia, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  avoiding  an  anaesthetic  for  the  application 
of  forceps.    For  any  anaesthetic  diminishes  the  force  of  the  pains 
which  would  otherwise  act  in  conjunction  with  the  tractile  force. 
Moreover,  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  the  anaesthesia  must  be 
either  short  of  the  stage  which  completely  abolishes  self-control,  or 
must  be  pushed  nearly  to  the  full  surgical  degree.    An  attempt  to 
apply  forceps  in  the  stage  of  rigidity  and  spasm  might  cause  injury. 
If  the  anaesthetic  is  to  be  given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  there 
should  of  course,  as  in  any  other  surgical  operation,  be  a  skilled 
administrator,  who  devotes  himself  to  this  duty  alone.  Generally, 
the  application  of  the  blades  does  not.  cause  much  pain  in  skilled 
hands.     If,  therefore,  chloroform  is  being  given  during  the  labour, 
it  may  be  continued  during  the  application  of  the  blades  to  the 
extent  of  deadening  pain  without  quite  abolishing  self-control,  and 
may  be  given  to  somewhat  greater  degree  when  traction  is  made. 
If  Junker's  inhaler  is  being  used,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
work  the  pump  herself,  since  she  will  leave  off  working  it  before 
becoming  deeply  narcotised.    If,   however,  the  patient  is  very 
nervous  and  difficult  to  control,  especially  if  she  is  a  primipara  in 
whom  there  is  danger  of  the  perineum  being  ruptured,  there  is  a 
treat  advantage  in  having  an  assistant  to  administer  the  anaesthetic, 
and  in  having  it  given  to  a  pretty  full  extent  at  the  final  stage  of 
extraction,  since  otherwise  a  sudden  movement  at  the  height  of  a 
pain  may  render  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

Introduction  of  blades.— In  straight  forceps  the  two  blades  are 
exactly  alike,  and  it  is  therefore  of  no  conserpaence  which  blade  the 
operator  takes  up  first.  With  curved  forceps  he  must  select  the 
upper  or  lower  blade.  With  the  lock  made  as  it  usually  is  made, 
it  is  better,  both  with  straight  and  curved  forceps,  to  introduce  the 
lower  or  left  hand  blade  first.  With  curved  forceps,  if  an  inex- 
perienced operator  feels  at  first  any  doubt  which  blade  is  the  lower 
and  which  is  the  upper,  he  should  lock  the  blades  together,  and 
hold  them  in  a  position'  similar  to  that  which  they  are  to  occupy 
when  applied  to  the  head,  noticing  that  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic 
curve  of  the  forceps  must  look  forwards. 

In  the  application  of  short  straight  forceps,  most  of  the  older 
authorities  direct  that  the  blades  are  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  head,  towards  whatever  part  of  the  pelvis  these  may  look. 
Many  have  considered  it  essential  that  an  ear  should  be  felt,  before 
the  blades  are  introduced,  that  the  exact  position  may  be  deter- 
mined    The  blades,  however,  pass  so  much  more  readily  at  tlie 
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sides  of  the  pelvis  than  in  any  other  direction,  that  even  those  who 
endeavour  to  place  them  at  the  sides  of  the  head  are  very  liable,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  apply  them  more  in  reference  to  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  usual  plan,  even  if  straight 
forceps  are  used,  not  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
head,  but  apply  the  blades  one  at  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  case 
of  the  long  curved  forceps,  it  is  generally  taught  that  the  blades 
should  be  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  without  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  head. 

The  position  of  the  head  should,  however,  be  exactly  determined 
in  the  first  instance,  not  so  much  that  any  great  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  blades  should  be  aimed  at  in  consequence,  but  rather 
that  the  operator  may  be  made  aware  of  any  unusual  position,  such 
as  a  diagonal  or  nearly  transverse  position  of  the  long  diameter  near 
the  outlet,  or  an  occipito-posterior  position,  which  involves  an 
increased  risk  of  rupture  of  the  perineum.  The  ear  cannot  generally 
be  felt  when  the  head  is  strongly  flexed,  and  much  elongated  with- 
out putting  the  patient  to  considerable  pain.  Feeling  the  ear, 
moreover,  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  exact  position. 
This  may  be  made  out  with  certainty  from  the  sutures  and  fonta- 
nelles,  or  from  the  sutures  alone,  if  the  fontanelle  within  reach  is 
lost  in  the  caput  succedaneum  (see  p.  196). 

In  the  directions  which  follow,  it  will  be  assumed  that  long 
curved  forceps  are  used.  The  mode  of  introduction  is,  however, 
identical  for  short  straight  forceps,  except  that  the  handle  of  each 
blade  has  not  to  be  held  so  far  forward  (see  Fig.  218).  Such 
forceps  are  of  course  not  to  be  used  unless  the  head  is  close  to  the 
outlet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  218). 

When  the  head  is  close  to  the  outlet  and  the  usual  rotation  has 
taken  place,  the  blades,  if  applied  exactly  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
will  grasp  the  head  nearly  at  its  sides,  or  in  an  only  slightly 
diagonal  position.  The  sides  of  the  pelvis  may  in  this  case  be 
followed  exactly  in  adjusting  the  blades.  If,  however,  the  head  is 
higher  in  the  pelvis,  and  its  long  diameter  diagonal,  or  if  it  has 
descended  quite  to  the  outlet,  and  the  long  diameter  remains 
diagonal  from  failui'e  of  rotation,  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in 
attending  somewhat  to  the  position  of  the  head  in  adjusting  the 
forceps.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  head  lies  in  the  first  or  left 
occi  pi  to-anterior  position.  Each  blade  may  be  passed  up  at  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  to  glide  up 
most  readily.  But,  in  adjusting  the  blades  for  locking,  the  upper 
blade  may  be  brought  slightly  anterior  to  the  middle  line,  and  the 
lower  blade  slightly  posterior  (see  Fig.  221,  p.  627).  This  will 
cause  the  handles  (of  curved  forceps)  to  incline  somewhat  down- 
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wards,  or  to  the  patient's  left  side.  Then,  as  the  head  is  drawn 
down  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  and  the  usual  internal  rotation 
takes  place,  the  handles  will  first  rotate  to  the  front,  and  then  pro- 
bably somewhat  over  toward  the  right  side.  For  the  blades  will 
have  grasped  the  head  somewhat  diagonally,  though  not  quite  so  much 

so  as  if  they  had  been 
adjusted  at  first  pre- 
cisely at  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis.  Similarly 
if  the  head  lies  in  the 
second  or  right  occipi- 
to-anterior  position,  the 
upper  blade  may  be 
brought  slightly  -poste- 
rior to  the  middle  line 
in  adjusting  the  for- 
ceps, and  the  lower 
blade  slightly  anterior. 
If,  however,  any  inex- 
perienced operator  feels 
any  uncertainty  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  or  if 
it  is  obscured  by  the 
caput  succedaneum,  he 
may,  without  any  dis- 
advantage of  conse- 
quence, regard  only 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis 
in  adjusting  the  blades. 

In  the  high  forceps 
operation,  when  the 
head  is  at  or  above  the 
brim,  it  is  generally 
taught  that  the  blades 
are  to  be  applied  at  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  but  some  American  authorities  have  advised  that 
they  should  be  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  Such  a  recom- 
mendation is  not  easy  to  carry  out,  For  in  the  flattened  pelvis 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  generally  almost  transverse,  and  t  he 
sacral  promontory  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  passing  the  Made  ol  the 
forceps  over  the  side  of  the  head  which  lies  posteriorly.  Moreover, 
if  the  blades  could  be  applied  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  or  nearly 


Fig  218  —Introduction  of  the  first  or  lower  blade  of 
short  straight  forceps.    (After  Tyler  Smith.) 


SO,  the 


advantage  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  forceps  would  be  lost, 
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and  this  curve  would  become  an  absolute  inconvenience,  being 
directed  toward  the  lateral  pelvic  wall. 

The  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  when  the  head  is  lower 
down  in  the  cavity,  provided  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies 
obliquely,  namely,  so  far  as  possible  to  adjust  the  blade  corresponding 
to  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  somewhat  anterior  to  the  middle 


Fig.  219.— Introduction  of  first  or  lower  blade  of  long  curved  forceps. 


line,  and  the  other  somewhat  posterior.  The  head  will  then  not  be 
quite  so  much  bulged  out  in  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  as  if  the  blades  were  exactly  lateral,  and,  as 
the  head  descends  in  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  forceps  will 
be  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  genital  canal,  after 
the  internal  rotation  of  the  head  has  taken  place. 

_  When,  however,  the  pelvis  is  so  decidedly  flattened  that  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  lies  almost  exactly  transversely,  it  is  better  to 
adjust  one  blade  over  the  forehead,  and  the  other  over  the  occiput,  tha  t 
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is  to  say,  to  place  the  blades  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  The 
pressure  of  the  forceps  will  then  not  be  so  likely  to  displace  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  out  of  the  most  favourable  position  as  it 
would  be  if  the  blades  caught  the  head  obliquely.  The  head  will 
probably  be  drawn  through  the  contracted  brim  in  its  original 


^SyfifflSi  to  the  right  side  of  the  pel™ 
(the  head  being  in  the  first  position.) 

transverse  position.  After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  and 
internal  rotation  commences,  the  forceps  may  be  talc  en  oft  aa* 
reapplied,  or  they  may  be  loosened  sufficiently  to  alio* _t he  head 
to  rotate  within  the  blades  under  the  influence  of  the  pelvic 

deduction  of  lover  toft-The  operator  sits  at  the  bedA 
patient's  left  side.     If  the  margin  oi  the  cervix  can  stdl  be  ielt, 
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tips  of  the  fingers  are  placed  upon  the  head  just  within  the  cervix, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  blade  of  the  forceps  passes  within  the 
cervix  and  not  outside  it.  If  the  cervix  has  retracted  quite  out  of 
reach,  the  passage  of  the  blade  in  the  right  direction  is  easily 
secured,  simply  by  keeping 
the  tip  of  the  blade  in  close 
contact  with  the  head.  The 
lower  blade  of  the  forceps, 
warmed  and  oiled,  is  taken  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  end 
of  the  handle  held  very 
lightly  between  the  tips  of 
the  thumb  and  two  or  three 
fingers.  The  blade  is  guided 
up  along  the  flexor  surface  of 
the  hand  till  the  point  of  the 
blade  rests  on  the  head,  just 
under  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
(see  Fig.  219,  p.  625).  The 
handle  is  at  first  somewhat 
raised  and  directed  rather  for- 
ward, so  as  to  allow  the  tip 
of  the  blade  to  lead  the  way 
along  the  curve  of  the  genital 
canal.  As  the  blade  passes 
up,  the  handle  is  carried 
somewhat  backward.  As 
soon  as  the  tip  of  the  blade 
rests  on  the  head,  the  curva- 
ture of  the  blade  must  be 
made  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  head,  to  secure  easy 
progress ;  for  if  the  tip  of 
the  blade  impinges  upon 
the  head  at  an  angle,  it  will 


Fig.  221.— Diagram  to  illustrate  introduction 
of  second  or  upper  blade  of  long  curved 
forceps,  the  head  being  in  the  first  posi- 
tion, a  b,  lower  blade  already  intro- 
duced, adjusted  somewhat  posterior  to 
the  leftside  of  the  pelvis,  c  d,  position 
of  upper  blade  as  it  approaches  the 
head,  c' d',  its  final  position  just  before 
locking,  adjusted  somewhat  anterior  to 
right  side  of  pelvis,  c  o',  d  d',  paths  of 
end  of  handle  and  tip  of  blade.  The 
flat  internal  surface  of  the  handle  looks 
at  first  backwards  and  slightly  upwards, 
finally  upwards  and  slightly  forwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  blade, 
push  the  skin  of  the  head  up 

ID  a  fold,  and  will  be  thereby  arrested.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  raise  the  handle  somewhat  further.  In  push- 
mg  on  the  blade  into  position  over  the  head,  the  essential  point  is 
to  hold  the  handle  very  lightly,  and  overcome  any  resistance  by 
change  of  direction,  and  not  by  the  use  of  force.  As  the  blade 
Passes  on,  the  handle  is  lowered  and  carried  backward,  until  the 
shank  rests  against  the  perineum.  The  flat  inner  surface  of  the 
handle  should  look   nearly  downwards   (see   Fig.  219).  The 

s  s  2 
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easy  passage  of  the  blade  in  this  manner  is  a  proof  that  it  is  going 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  lower  blade  having  been  passed,  the  handle  should  be  given 
to  the  nurse  or  other  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  it  firmly  enough  to 
prevent  its  rotating,  keeping  it  backward  against  the  perineum 
(Ffr  220  p  626).  If  no  assistant  is  available,  the  handle  may  he 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  left  wrist,  while  the  left  hand  is 
passed  into  the  vagina  to  guide  the  upper  blade  into  position  It  is 
always  preferable,  however,  to  have  an  assistant,  to  hold  the  handle, 

if  possible.  ,  , 

Introduction  of  upper  blade.— If  the  patient's  hips  are  completely 
overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  upper  blade  may  be  placed  m 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  lower,  the  handle  being  depressed 
instead  of  raised.    Frequently,  however,  the  edge  of  the  bed  inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  handle  being  fully  depressed  Intro- 
duction is  then  facilitated  by  the  plan  of  carrying  the  handle  at 
first  far  forward  close  beneath  the  patient's  left  thagh  instead  ot  _ 
dressing  it  so  much.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  blade  passe 
at  first  not  up  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  nearly  opposite  the  right 
sacro  iliac  synch ondrosis,  a  direction  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  free  spL  than  in  any  other  (Fig.  220).    When  it  has  passed 
up  to  the  required  level,  it  is  brought  round  into  posi ion ^ver  th 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  or  somewhat  anterior  to  the  middle 
Sm  if  the  head  is  lying  in  the  first  position  by  -ry^^han^e 

I backwards,  but  eventually  upwards,  or  upwards  and  some- 
*Z T  forwards  (see  Fig.  221).  To  guide  the  blade  withm  the 
«Zw  the  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  in  the  same  waj 
r  f0r'  he  low  blade,  L  back  of  the  hand  being  directed  » 
the    patient's  right    side,  and  somewhat  backward  (Fig.  220, 

P'  Lotung  the  Uade,-Tte  blades  having  been  passed ^  in  this  way 
fte  lock  will  be  found  in  the  right  p«tom  for 

SS^o    oSe  ^erierbe^ra  S£ 

outside  the  vulva  than  the  other,  *  ^  exactly 

further,  or  the  other  slightly  ^^^^S  tend  to  turn 
equal.  It  happens,  not  ^i^1^. *  he  tcro-iliac  synchon- 
somewhat  backward  into  ^^V^™" ^  u,  0f  the 
droses,  where  is  more  room  for  them  than^t  any  1 

peivis-  wss =:dfis;and  «a  ^  » 


lieu  in, 
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upper  part  of  the  blades  backward.  If  the  forceps  cannot  be  locked, 
from  the  handles  not  being  opposite  to  each  other,  this  rotation  of  the 
blades  will  be  found  most  frequently  to  be  the  cause  of  difficulty  ; 
for  the  effect  of  it  is  that  the  fiat  interior  surfaces  of  both  handles 
are  inclined  forward,  instead  of  being  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
To  overcome  the  difficulty,  the  lower  handle  should  be  taken  in  the 
right  hand  and  the  upper  handle  in  the  left,  and  both  handles  pressed 
backward  toward  the  perineum.  This  will  bring  the  upper  part  of 
the  blades  forward  over  the  head  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  At  the 
same  time,  both  handles  are  to  be  rotated  in  opposite  directions  until 
the  flat  surfaces  exactly  face  each  other,  and  the  forceps  will  then  at 
once  lock.  In  making  this  adjustment,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  diagonal,  to 
bring  the  blade  corresponding  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  in 
front  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  other  behind  it.  The  upper 
blade  will  then  be  somewhat  anterior,  when  the  head  is  in  the  first 
position,  the  lower  blade,  when  the  head  is  in  the  second  position. 
If  the  handles  can  be  easily  brought  together,  or  nearly  brought 
together  after  locking,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  blades  are  rightly  ad- 
justed within  the  uterus.  As  the  blades  are  locked,  if  the  lock  is 
near  to  the  vulva,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  mucous  membrane  or 
hair  is  caught  in  it. 

Wben  the  forceps  are  locked,  the  fingers  should  be  introduced  to 
make  sure  that  the  blades  are  properly  applied  to  the  head  and 
within  the  os  uteri.  Not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  fenestra? 
of  the  blades  should  be  felt  lying  free  below  the  head.  If  the  head 
is  very  large  and  much  elongated,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fenestrse 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  head.  If,  when  traction  is  made,  a 
greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  fenestras  can  be  felt  below  the 
head,  this  will  indicate  that  the  blades  are  slipping  off. 

There  is  generally  a  groove  round  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  to 
enable  the  handles  to  be  tied  together.  Tying  the  handles,  is  how- 
ever, quite  unnecessary.  If  they  are  held  lightly  in  the  intervals  of 
traction,  the  forceps  will  not  become  unlocked  ;  and  it  is  important 
that,  in  these  intervals,  the  head  should  be  entirely  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  the  blades.  If,  therefore,  the  operator  should 
desire  to  tie  the  handles  together,  in  order  to  be  able  entirely  to 
li  t  them  go,  they  should  be  tied  only  quite  loosely,  sufficiently  to 
prevent  their  becoming  unlocked,  but  not  to  cause  any  pressure 
upon  the  head. 

If  the  handles  are  found  completely  to  close  together  with  mode- 
rate pressure,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  head  is  small,  and  is  not  grasped 
in  one  of  its  long  diameters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remain 
Considerably  apart,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  head  is  large,  or  is 
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seized  in  one  of  its  long  diameters.     If  the  separation  of  the 
handles  is  very  great,  a  hydrocephalic  head  may  he  suspected. 

Mode  of  making  traction. — If  the  pains  are  still  normal  in  cha- 
racter, traction  should  be  made  only  during  the  pains,  so  that  the 
artificial  help  may  be  combined  with  the  natural  force.  The  only 
excejjtion  to  this  is  the  case  in  which,  at  the  final  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  danger  of  the  perineum  being  ruptured,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  a  primipara,  and  difficult  to  control.  It  is  then! 
often  better  to  extract  the  head  in  the  interval  of  pains,  so  that  the 
exact  degree  of  force  may  be  regulated,  and  may  not  be  liable  to  he 
disturbed  by  a  sudden  expulsive  effort.  If  the  pains  have  become  - 
ineffective,  and  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  or  if  the  nterus  ham 
passed  into  a  state  of  continuous  action,  traction  should  be  made 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  those  of  the  natural  pains  ;  for  dis- 
continuous pressure  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious,  both  to  mother  and 
child,  than  continuous  pressure,  the  circulation  being  restored  in  the 
intervals  of  rest.  The  handles  should  be  compressed  during 
traction,  and  the  compression  should  be  proportional  to  the  tractile 
force  exerted,  so  that  a  firm  hold  may  be  maintained  on  the  head. 
Iu  the  intervals  of  traction,  the  compression  should  be  taken  off.  i 

Resistance  of  cervix. — In  those  cases  in  which  forceps  are  applied 
with  a  cervix  not  yet  fully  dilated,  before  any  effort  is  made  at 
extraction,  the  operator  should  ascertain  whether  the  resistance  to|* 
the  advance  of  the  head  is  due,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  cervix. 
For  this  purpose  moderate  traction  may  be  made  on  the  handles 
with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina 
to  feel  whether  the  effect  of  this  traction  is  to  put  the  cervix  on  the 
stretch,  and  to  what  extent.  In  general,  if  the  cervix  is  the  cause 
of  difficulty,  it  will  be  the  external  os  which  forms  the  obstacle. 
In  some  cases,  however,  especially  when  labour  has  been  brought 
on  rapidly  in  consequence  of  some  condition  dangerous  to  the 
mother,  such  as  eclampsia,  the  internal  os  will  be  found  to  be  not 
fully  dilated,  and  to  be  forming  a  rigid  barrier.  If  the  obstruction 
is  due  to  incomplete  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  much  longer  time  must 
be  allowed  for  delivery  with  the  forceps,  often  as  much  as  an  hour 
or  even  two  hours.  Otherwise  the  cervix  is  likely  to  be  lacerated, 
and  then  there  is  an  increased  risk  of  septic  absorption  and  pelvic 
cellulitis,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  chronic  uterine  disease  set  up  by 
the  ununited  laceration  and  consequent  eversion  of  the  cervix.  In 
order  to  bring  about  gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervix  the  traction 
must  be  gentler  and  more  continuous  than  when  the  obstruction  is 
clue  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  linger  should  be  frequently,  if  not  con- 
stantly, testing  the  degree  of  strain  which  is  placed  upon  the  tissues. 
In  some  cases  of  contraction  of  the  brim  the  cervix  is  not  fully 
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dilated  because  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  and  not  able  to 
descend  upon  it  and  complete  the  dilatation  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  make  powerful  traction 
at  first,  to  cause  the  head  to  enter  the  pelvis  and  descend  upon  the 
cervix,  and  then,  when  this  stage  has  been  reached,  to^  be  very 
gentle,  and  allow  ample  time  for  the  cervix  gradually  to  yield. 

When  no  part  of  the  resistance  is  due  to  the  cervix,  extraction 
may  be  made  more  rapidly,  especially  if  the  perineum  also  forms 
no  obstacle.  But  in  all  cases  of  forceps  delivery  there  should  be  no 
hurry,  and  time  should  be  allowed  for  moulding  of  the  head.  The 
time  required  for  extraction  in  such  cases  may  vary  from  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  resistance  en- 
countered. 

Direction  of  traction. — The  object  is  in  general  to  make  traction 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  pelvic  axis  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18), 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  lies.  This  is  the  direction  in  which, 
if  the  forceps  are  correctly  applied,  the  head  is  grasped  by  the 
upper  portions  of  the  blades,  that  is  to  say,  by  those  portions  which 
alone  communicate  to  it  the  onward  impulse  (see  Fig.  222,  p.  632). 
In  a  normally  shaped  pelvis  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  is  practically  straight  as  far  as  the  central  plane  of 
the  pelvis,  and  that  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  55°  or  60°,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  right  angle,  to  the  axis  of  the  woman's  body.  Trac- 
tion has  therefore  to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  downward  and  backward,  with  any  position  of  the  head, 
from  one  quite  above  the  brim  to  one  in  which  the  advanced  part  of 
the  head  is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  inclined  perineal  body  or 
pelvic  floor,  the  centre  of  the  head  having  reached  the  central  plane 
of  the  pelvis.  From  this  point  onward  the  direction  of  traction 
must  be  carried  rather  rapidly  forward,  until  at  the  outlet,  if  the 
perineum  was  previously  intact,  the  direction  has  been  changed 
through  an  angle  of  as  much  as  135°,  and  is  now  almost  horizon- 
tally forward,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  mother,  the  handles 
of  the  forceps  being  carried  up  over  the  abdomen.  (See  Fig.  16, 
p.  18,  and  Fig.  223,  p.  636.) 

Direction  of  traction  in  flattened  pelves. — In  flattened  pelves  there 
is  often  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference  to  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  especially  if  the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased.  Regard 
must  then  be  paid  to  the  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory."  If  the 
head  is  lying  loose,  high  above  the  brim,  when  the  forceps  are 
applied  over  it,  the  centre  of  the  head  may  lie  behind  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  the  head  being  held  back  by  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  in 
consequence  of  the  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  Traction  must 
then  be  made  at  first  a  little  more  forward  than  the  axis  of  the  brim, 
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in  order  to  get  the  head  to  enter  the  brim.  A  little  later,  when 
the  centre  of  the  head  is  passing  the  brim  and  rounding  the  pro] 
montory  of  the  sacrum,  the  backward  inclination  of  the  traction 
should  be  somewhat  increased,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Then,  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  the  traction 
should  be  continued  in  nearly  the  same  direction  till  the  advanced 
part  of  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  the  pelvic  floor,  and  afterwards 
shifted  rather  rapidly  forwards. 

When,  however,  the  uterus  is  active,  and  the  head  is  pressed 


K„  292  —Mode  of  making'  axis  traction  with  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  A,  centre 
of  head,  as  grasped  by  the  forceps,  p,  q,  forces  exerted  by  the  two  hands.  H  d,  k  p, 
directions  of  forces,  p,  ....  a  x,  a  v,  perpendiculars  from  a  upon  e  f,  ii  d.  a  it,  axis 
of  brim.    R,  resultant  of  r  Q. 

down  upon  the  brim,  the  centre  of  the  head  will  generally  lie,  if 
anything  anterior  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  from  the  first :  for  the 
uterine  force  presses  the  head  downward  and  forward  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  pushes  it  for- 
ward somewhat  over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  if  it  is  too  large  middy 
I,,  enter.  Any  Naegele-obliquity  which  may  exist  (see  pp.  5281 
530)  will  also  bring  the  centre  of  the  head  more  forward.  In  tins 
case  the  traction  must  from  the  first  be  directed  well  backward 
somewhat  more  posteriorly  than  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

Avis  fraction.— The  only  way  in  which,  with  long  curved  forceps, 
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it  is  possible  to  exercise  traction  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the 
pelvic  axis  at  the  brim  or  at  any  other  point,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  blades,  is  to  grasp  the 
handles  with  two  hands.  The  mode  in  which  traction  can,  in  this 
way,  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  assuming  that  an  equal 
tractile  force  is  put  out  by  the  two  hands,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  222, 
p.  632.  The  forceps  are  held  by  the  right  hand  at  the  extremity  of 
the  handles,  and  by  the  left  hand  near  the  lock,  the  forefinger 
being  passed  through  the  loop  above  it.  The  mechanical  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  the  required  result  are  two.  First  the  product 
of  the  force  p  exercised  by  the  left  hand  and  the  perpendicular  a  y 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  upon  its  direction  must  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  Q,  the  force  exercised  by  the  right  hand  and  the  corre- 
sponding perpendicular  A  x  upon  its  direction.  The  operator  need 
not,  however,  trouble  himself  about  this  condition,  for,  in  order  to 
fulfil  it,  lie  has  only  so  to  pull  that  the  handles  are  not  carried 
either  forward  or  backward. 

The  second  condition  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  fulfil  exactly.  It  is 
that  the  lines  of  traction  with  the  two  hands  must  be  equally  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  The  two  lines  of  traction  (x  f,  y  t>, 
Fig.  222)  will  then  meet  upon  the  axis  of  the  brim  A  B,  and  the 
direction  of  r,  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  will  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  the  brim.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that  the  inclination 
of  the  two  forces  to  each  other  ought  to  be  about  a  right  angle,  with 
forceps  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  length,  assuming  that  the  two 
hands  pull  with  equal  force.* 

The  following  is  then  the  rule  for  exercising  axis-traction  with 
ordinary  forceps.  Grasp  the  forceps  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
figure.  Let  the  right  forearm  be  inclined  slightly  forwards  (at  an 
angle  of  about  15°)  in  reference  to  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  and 
the  left  forearm  be  about  at  right  angles  to  the  right.  Then  pull 
with  each  hand,  not  directly  forward  to  the  chest,  but  in  the  line  of 

*  The  conditions  are  that  pxay  =  qxax,  and  that  y  d,  x  f,  the  direction  of  the 
forces  p,  q,  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Also  p  —  q,  if  the  two  hands 
pull  -with  equal  force.  Therefore  a  y  =  a  x,  since  p  X  a  y  =  q  X  a  x.  The  force  p  acting 
at  M  is  equivalent  to  a  force  p  acting  at  a  in  a  parallel  direction  together  with  a  couple 
p  X  a  v.  The  force  q  acting  at  e  is  equivalent  to  a  force  q  acting  at  a  in  a  parallel 
direction  together  with  a  couple  q  x  ax.  Adding  the  two  together,  the  couples  cancel 
each  other,  since  they  are  equal  and  act  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  the  forces  p 
and  n  acting  on  the  handles  are  equivalent  to  equal  and  parallel  forces  p  and  Q  acting 
at  a,  the  centre  of  the  head.  Since  these  are  equal  and  equally  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  the  brim,  their  resultant  n  must  act  along  a  b,  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Hence  the 
original  forces  p  and  q  acting  on  the  handles  are  equivalent  to  a  single  resultant  R 
acting  at  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  brim.  It  follows  that  y  d 
and  x  f  must  moot  on  a  n,  the  axis  of  the  brim,  since  the  resultant  of  the  two  original 
forces  must,  ji  iss  through  their  point  of  intersection. 
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the  corresponding  forearm,  and  let  both  hands  pnll  with  equal 
strength. 

The  forearms  will  naturally  be  in  the  position  above  described, 
namely,  about  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  if  the  elbows  are  kept 
near  the  sides.  The  inclination  of  the  two  arms  to  the  forceps  is 
also  that  at  which  the  hands  can  most  easily  and  naturally  grasp 
them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  axis-traction  with  ordinary 
forceps,  the  operator  has  not  to  make  any  careful  estimate  of  angles. 
He  has  only  to  take  hold  of  the  forceps  in  the  right  way,  and  hold 
them  in  the  most  natural  manner,  keeping  his  elbows  near  his  sides, 
and  merely  to  remember  that  the  traction  of  each  hand  ought  not 
to  be  directly  toward  the  chest,  but  in  the  line  of  the  corresponding 
forearm. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  axis-traction  exercised  in  this  way  Barnes' 
forceps  have  an  advantage  over  Simpson's,  since  the  loop  above  the 
lock  in  the  former  gives  a  convenient  hold  for  the  left  hand  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  end  of  the  handles  than  the  flanges  of 
Simpson's  forceps.  With  the  forceps  shown  in  the  figure  (see  also 
Fig.  216,  p.  616)  the  finger  should  be  passed  through  the  loop,  not 
rested  on  the  flanges,  if  axis-traction  is  desired. 

The  case  given  above  is  the  most  simple  one.  If  the  hands  pull 
with  unequal  strength,  the  desired  result  may  be  attained  in  many 
different  ways.  Thus,  if  the  left  hand  pulls  more  strongly  than  the 
right,  or  if  the  left  hand  grasps  the  forceps  higher  up  the  shanks, 
the  proper  direction  of  traction  for  the  left  hand  is  not  directed  so 
much  backward,  and  the  two  directions  of  traction  need  not  diverge 
by  so  great  an  angle  as  a  right  angle. 

By  this  method  it  is  possible,  with  ordinary  forceps,  to  secure 
axis-traction  with  considerable  approximation,  if  not  with  absolute 
exactitude  ;  and  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true  direction  is  not  of 
much  consequence.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  deviation  is  10  ; 
then  the  amount  of  force  lost  as  regards  the  advance  of  the  head  is 
only  about  one  fiftieth  of  the  whole,  and  the  unnecessary  pressure 
on  the  pelvic  wall  about  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  force  employed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  use  of  two  hands  enables  the  traction  to 
be  made  more  backward  than  it  otherwise  could  be  may  be  explained 
bv  saying  that  the  two  blades  of  the  forceps,  united  in  one  mass  with 
the  head,  form  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the  point  grasped  by  the 
left  hand  and  fixed  by  the  traction  of  that  hand.  The  traction  of 
he  right  hand,  applied  at  the  end  of  the  handles  and  inclined  for- 
Stete  lends  to  tilt  the  centre  of  the  head,  at  the  opposite 
pnd  of  the  lever,  backwards.  .  , 

i   all  cases  in  which  the  head  lies  at  ox  above  th e  b^  or  a 
some  height  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  it  is  desirable  to  adopl  the 
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plan  of  traction  with  two  hands  which  has  been  here  described  ;  for 
even  if  the  operator  does  not  trouble  himself  about  judging  exactly 
the  correct  position  of  the  arms,  the  resultant  force  is  likely  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  right  direction  than  if  traction  were  made  simply 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  lock  or  end  of  the  handles.  If 
resistance  is  slight,  there  is  no  harm  in  drawing  with  the  right  hand 
only,  two  fingers  being  placed  over  the  flanges,  or  one  finger  through 
the  loop  above  the  lock,  and  this  method  allows  the  left  hand  to  be 
passed  into  the  vagina  in  order  to  feel  the  tension  of  the  cervix,  or 
judge  whether  the  blades  are  keeping  in  position  ;  for  the  pressure 
on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  so  produced  is  not  then  likely  to  be  great 
enough  to  do  any  mischief. 

Traction  to  be  steady,  not  oscillatory. — As  a  rule  traction  should  be 
steady  in  the  direction  judged  to  be  the  right  one,  without  any 
swaying  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  although  such  a  "pendulum 
movement "  has  been  recommended  by  many  authorities.  The 
exceptional  cases,  in  which  an  exertion  of  leverage  by  oscillatory 
movement  of  the  handles  is  admissible  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
If,  however,  the  head  is  found  not  to  advance,  it  is  desirable  some- 
what to  vary  the  direction  of  traction  in  a  tentative  way,  to  see  if 
some  direction  may  not  be  found  in  which  traction  is  more  effective  ; 
for  the  operator  may  not  have  been  quite  accurate  in  his  judgment 
of  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of 
the  head  is  lying,  or  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  the  pelvis 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 

Amount  of  force  to  be  exerted. — Experience  alone  can  enable  the 
practitioner  to  judge  accurately  the  amount  of  force  which  may  be 
exerted  with  safety  to  the  mother,  and  the  time  during  which  it  may 
safely  be  prolonged.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  forceps, 
as  compared  with  craniotomy  in  a  doubtful  case,  is  an  operation  for 
the  interest  of  the  child,  and  that  it  is  not  justifiable  seriously  to 
endanger  the  mother,  in  order  to  save  the  child.  In  a  difficult  case, 
the  operator  may  find  it  necessary  to  get  counter-pressure  by  placing 
his  knees  or  feet  against  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  having  an  assistant 
to  press  against  the  patient's  buttocks,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  posi- 
tion. A  person  not  of  great  muscular  power  may  sometimes  have  to 
put  out  as  much  tractile  force  as  he  can  exert  in  a  steady  manner. 
Cases  are  sometimes  recorded,  especially  abroad,  in  which  two 
persons  have  combined  their  strength  in  pulling  the  handles.  This 
is  probably  never  safe  for  the  patient.  Even  a  strong  man  should 
be  cautious  about  putting  out  his  full  strength,  and  may  with 
advantage  practise  with  a  dynamometer,  so  as  to  learn  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  force  which  he  is  exerting.  The  amount  of 
force  which  maybe  used  legitimately  with  forceps  has  been  estimated 
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as  considerably  exceeding  100  lbs.  ;  but  tbere  has  never  been  any 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  limit  of  force  which  is  really  safe 
for  the  mother. 

Mode  of  traction  at  the  vaginal  outlet. — When  the  head  begins  to 
distend  the  perineal  body,  or  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts  forming 
the  pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  88,  p.  183),  the  mode  of  traction  should 
be  altered.     The  resistance  is  now  due  to  the  soft  parts,  and  has  to 


Fig.  223.  -Mode  of  delivering  head  through  vulval  outlet. 


be  overcome  rather  by  gradual  extension  than  by  great  force,  in 
order  to  avoid  laceration  as  far  as  possible.  The  right  hand  alone 
may  now  be  used  for  traction,  while  the  left  hand  is  used  to  esti- 
mate the  tension  placed  upon  the  vaginal  outlet,  or  to  shield  the 
nerineum  by  pressure  exercised  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments in  the  manner  recommended  for  cases  of  ordinary  labour 
'    mkn    „r.A  cWr,  in  firrnre  223.     The  inclination  of  the 


(see  p    215),  and  shown  in  figure  223.     The  inclination  oi  m 
ractie  force  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  genital  cana 
not  now  a  disadvantage,  since  it  is  chiefly  the  P°^waU  o 
tbe  genital  canal  which  is  in  danger  of  ^f^.*^*^ 
expulsive  force  is  itself  inclined  backward  toward  that  posterior 
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wall  In  primiparse,  and  in  all  cases  where  laceration  of  the 
perineum  appears  to  be  threatened,  much  time  should  be  allowed 
at  this  stage,  and  the  vaginal  outlet  should  be  very  gradually 
stretched,  in  imitation  of  nature,  by  successive  efforts,  with 
intervals  between  them.  If  the  uterus  is  acting  vigorously,  traction 
with  the  forceps  should  not  be  made  with  the  pains,  but  only 
in  the  intervals.  During  the  pains  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the 
head  should  be  checked,  partly,  as  in  natural  labour,  by  pressiire 
upon  it  with  the  left  hand,  partly  by  actually  resisting  it  with 
the  forceps,  the  handles  being  pressed  rather  back  instead  of  carried 
forward. 

Grasp  of  right  hand  to  be  shifted.— As  the  head  first  begins  to 
approach  the  outlet,  traction  may  be  made  by  the  right  hand 
grasping  the  handles  in  the  usual  way,  two  fingers  being  rested 
on  the  flanges,  or  one  finger  passed  through  the  loop  above  the 
lock.    The  handles  have  now  to  be  swept  rather  rapidly  forward, 
and  eventually  carried  up  somewhat  in  front  of  the  abdomen.  To 
allow  this  the  patient's  leg  should  be  held  up  by  the  nurse  or  other 
assistant  (Fig.  223,  p.  636).    At  the  stage  when  the  occiput  is 
beginning  to  emerge  at  the  vulva,  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand 
should  be  shifted,  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  transferred  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  handles,  and  the  hand  is 
now  used  to  push, rather  than  to  pull,  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  223,  the  left  hand  being  spread  out  in  front  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  to  keep  the  head  forward,  and  so  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  perineum.    Not  much  force  can  thus  be  exercised, 
but  only  a  very  little  is  wanted.    The  final  emergence  of  the  head 
should  be  managed  with  extreme  slowness,  the  tension  of  the  edge 
of  the  perineum  being  estimated  by  the  left  hand.    It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  maximum  tension  is  reached  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  forehead  is  passing  the  perineal  margin. 

Removal  of  blades. — As  soon  as  the  chin  is  clear  of  the  perineum 
the  blades  are  easily  removed.  In  some  cases,  when  it  is  not  the 
resistance  of  the  perineum  which  has  required  the  application  of 
forceps,  but  some  obstacle  at  a  higher  lever,  and  when  there  appears 
to  be  danger  of  laceration,  the  uterus  acting  vigorously,  it  is  desirable 
to  unlock  and  remove  the  blades  before  the  head  has  passed  the 
vulva,  that  the  tension  may  not  be  increased  even  by  the  small 
amount  of  space  which  the  blades  themselves  occupy. 

The  leverage  action  of  forceps. — When  the  head  is  tightly  grasped 
by  the  forceps,  so  that  the  head  and  two  blades  form  one  solid  mass, 
and  an  oscillatory  or  pendulum  movement  is  made  with  the  handles, 
a  kind  of  leverage  may  be  exercised  which  aids  the  advance  of  the 
head.    In  order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  the  lever  is 
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formed  three  points  must  be  borne  in  mind.*  First,  a-  lever  need 
not  be  a  straight  bar,  but  may  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  or  ma}'  be 
of  any  shape  whatever.  Secondly,  the  directions  of  action  of  the 
power  and  the  weight  or  resistance  need  not  be  parallel,  but  may 
be  inclined  at  any  angle.  Thirdly,  the  fulcrum  need  not  be  an 
absolutely  fixed  axis,  but  only  one  which  is  fixed  for  the  moment 
by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
gripped  tightly  by  the  blades,  while  the  handles  are  swayed  toward 
the  posterior  pelvic  wall  at  the  same  moment  that  traction  is  made. 
One  of  three  things  may  then  happen  : — 

(1.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  be  fixed  against  the 
pelvic  wall  by  the  combined  effect  of  traction  and  the  friction  which 
prevents  its  receding,  while  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  descends, 
and  the  centre  of  the  head  therefore  necessarily  advances.  The 
head  with  the  forceps  then  virtually  forms  a  lever  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  posterior  pelvic  wall.  The  re- 
sistance acts  upwards  along  the  pelvic  axis,  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  head.  The  power  acts  at  the  end  of  the  handles  downward, 
and  only  slightly  backwards,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  tends 
to  rotate  the  whole  mass  about  the  fulcrum  exercises  a  leverage 
action.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  end  of  the  handles  and  the  fulcrum 
to  the  distance  between  the  point  near  the  centre  of  the  head  where 
the  resistance  acts  and  the  fulcrum.  With  ordinary  long  forceps 
the  former  will  be  about  11  inches,  the  latter  probably  about  2 
inches.  Hence  the  component  of  the  power  which  pushes  the 
handles  backward  produces  a  force  at  least  five  times  its  own  mag- 
nitude, causing  advance  of  the  head.f 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  question,  see  a  paper  by  the  author,  "  On  the  Action 
of  Midwifery  Forceps  as  a  lever,"  Obstet.  Joum.,  Vol.  IV.,  1877. 

+  In  many  descriptions  in  obstetric  works  there  has  been  hopeless  confusion  between 
this  kind  of  leverage  and  the  double  leverage  of  forceps  as  a  compressor,  previously 
described,  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  lock.  Thus  Tyler  Smith  says  ("  Manual  of 
Obstetrics  "  p.  585),  "  Besides  the  efforts  of  traction,  the  handles  should  be  moved  a 
little  from  side  to  side  in  extracting,  so  as  to  use  each  blade  in  succession  as  a  lever. 
Barnes  says  ("  Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations,"  2nd  Ed.,  p.  28),  "  When  the  blades 
are  crossed  and  locked,  the  common  fulcrum  is  at  the  lock.  Then  by  gentle  bearing 
upon  either  handle  alternately,  swaying  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwards, 
avoiding  all  pressure  against  the  pelvic  walls,  you  cause  the  head-globe  to  rotate  to  a 
small  extent  alternately  in  opposite  directions  upon  its  own  centre  Meacl ipart^ 
rotation  a  little  descent  is  gained,  owing  to  the  point  opposite  to  the  lever  m ^action 
beinu  partially  fixed  by  the  other  blade  ;  and  by  gentle  traction  upon  the  bandies 
S  „  S  (  "  S^m  of  Midwifery,"  3rd  Ed.,  p.  541),  "  The  forceps,  as  ahnost 
invaSy  constructed  with  the  English  or  other  similar  lock,  is  composed  o  two 
evers  tnc  fulcrum  of  each  being  the  lock.  This  enables  us,  by  a  "WW*™*"* 
of  the  hands,  to  apply  extracting  force,  partly  by  leverage  and 

each  side  of  the  head  successively,  without  the  danger  winch  attaches  to  the  s  ingio 
lover  or  vectis,  where  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  fulcrum  in  some  part  of  .ho  pelvic  wall. 
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(2.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  somewhat,  but 
not  so  much  as  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  descends.  In  this  case 
the  fulcrum  is  an  axis  intermediate  between  the  centre  of  the  head 
and  its  posterior  side,  and  it  is  fixed,  as  the  posterior  side  was^  in 
the  former  case,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  friction,  which  resists 
the  slipping  back  of  that  side,  and  partly  by  the  traction. 

(3.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  as  much  as 
the  anterior  side  descends.  In  this  case  there  is  no  leverage  tend- 
ing to  aid  extraction,  no  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  the 
oscillatory  movement  is  useless. 

"Whenever  the  oscillatory  movement  is  made,  the  head  remaining 
fixed  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  the  friction  over  a  part  of  the  head 
is  reversed  in  direction,  since  it  is  made  to  resist  a  slipping  back 
instead  of  an  advance.  Hence  the  force  required  to  produce 
advance  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  necessary  with,  direct 
traction  only  by  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  which  is  so 
reversed,  for  the  reversed  friction,  instead  of  opposing  the  tractile 
force,  now  assists  it  by  neutralising  an  equal  amount  of  friction  at 
the  other  side  of  the  head.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible  the  amount  of  friction  reversed  might  be  nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole.  In  this  case  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  might  be  done  away  with,  by  the  use  of  the  oscillatory  move- 
ment with  the  handles. 

This  consideration,  that  the  gain  which  can  be  obtained  is  due 
solely  to  the  amount  of  friction  which,  can  be  reversed,  indicates  the 
cases  in  which  an  oscillatory  movement  is  admissible:  they  are 
only  those  in  which  friction  is  an  important  obstacle  to  advance. 
When  the  head  is  resisted  by  a  brim  which  it  has  not  yet  entered, 
or  by  a  vaginal  outlet  or  perineum  not  yet  stretched  enough  to 
allow  it  to  pass,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  head  is  moveable,  and 
can  be  pushed  back  easily  in  the  interval  of  pains,  the  oscillatory 
movement  fails  to  bring  any  mechanical  advantage.  It  is  also 
better  to  avoid  it  whenever  the  object  can  be  attained  by  direct 
traction  of  moderate  degree,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  soft  parts 
which  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

When,  however,  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  canal,  and 
impacted  in  it  by  friction  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  pushed  back 
in  the  interval  of  a  pain,  and  when  moderate  direct  traction  fails  to 
cause  any  advance  of  the  head,  oscillatory  movement  of  the  handles 
may  be  cautiously  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  craniotomy.  The 
oscillation  should  be  limited  in  degree,  and  with  each  oscillation 
should  be  combined  firm  compression  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  make 
the  head  one  solid  mass  with  the  blades,  and  the  maximum  of  trac- 
tion which  it  is  thought  safe  to  exert.    The  oscillation,  to  be  of 
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service,  should  also  be  in  that  diameter  in  which  the  head  is  most 
tightly  gripped  by  the  pelvis.  Thus  in  a  flattened  pelvis  it  should 
be  backward  and  forward,  in  a  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  it  may 
be  in  both  directions,  or  the  two  may  be  combined  in  a  limited 
circular  movement.  Side-to-side  movement,  in  a  flattened  pelvis, 
is  entirely  useless,  and  only  likely  to  be  injurious.  The  oscillatory 
movement  should  not  be  persevered  with  long,  unless  the  head  is 
found  to  advance  with  it,  for,  if  the  leverage  is  successfully  called 
into  play,  there  must  be  an  advance  at  each  oscillation. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  movement  causes  advance  is 
analogous  to  that  by  which  a  cork  is  got  out  of  a  bottle  by  push- 
ing it  from  side  to  side,  and  also  to  that  by  which  a  tight  ring  is 
removed  from  a  finger  by  pulling  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
instead  of  pulling  the  two  sides  together.  Both  these  instances 
show  that  by  leverage  advance  can  be  effected  by  less  force  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Moreover,  the  shape  of  a  cork,  a 
long  cylinder,  is  much  more  unfavourable  for  such  leverage  than 
than  of  an  ovoid  body  like  the  foetal  head. 

The  operator  may  fail  in  his  effort  to  exert  leverage  in  two  ways. 
(1.)  The  blades  may  slip  backward  and  forward  over  the  head,  in- 
stead of  holding  it  as  one  solid  mass  with  themselves.  The  head 
is  then  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  friction.  (2.)  The  head  may 
simply  sway  backward  and  forward  on  its  central  axis,  instead  ot 
advancing.  The  friction  is  then  most  likely  to  do  damage  to  the 
maternal  soft  parts. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a  very  slight  oscillatory  movement 
may  be  of  advantage  when  the  head  is  impacted  in  the  pelvic  canal 
by  friction.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  statical  friction,  or 
friction  between  bodies  at  rest,  is  always  greater  than  dynamical 
friction,  or  friction  between  bodies  in  motion,  especially  when  the 
bodies  have  been  long  in  contact.  When  friction  is  a  main  element 
of  the  resistance,  a  slight  oscillatory  movement  of  the  head  may 
convert  the  statical  friction  into  the  lesser  dynamical  friction  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  slightest  pos- 
sible oscillation  of  the  handles  is  sufficient,  provided  that  the  head 
is  held  tightly  enough  to  take  part  in  it. 

Ream  far  applying  the  lower  blade  first.-lt  has  been  recom- 
niended  tl/at  the  hL?  blade  of  the  forceps  should  be  introduced 
first   although  some  authorities  give  the  contrary  advice.  m 
^for^osing  the  lower  blade, 

wav  depends  upon  the  construction  ot  the  lock.    On  referring 
Kg7'  220  p  626),  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  lower  blade  is  intro- 
duced first? and  the  handle  held  backward  then  the  handle .o  th 
second  blade  passes  in  anterior  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
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handles  are  at  once  in  the  right  position  for  locking.  If  the  upper 
blade  had  been  introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  backward, 
then  the  handles  would  have  been  in  the  wrong  position,  and  the 
lock  could  not  have  been  adjusted  without  reversing  the  relative 
position  of  the  shanks.  Some  authorities  teach  that  the  upper  blade 
should  be  introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  forward,  while  the 
second  blade  is  being  introduced,  the  assistant  standing,  not  behind 
the  patient's  back,  but  in  front  of  her  knees.  The  second  blade  is 
then  passed  up  behind  the  handle  of  the  first,  and  the  handles  come 
into  the  right  position  for  locking.  The  objection  to  this  is  that, 
when  the  handle  is  held  forward,  the  blade  is  only  half  applied  over 
the  head — in  the  high  forceps  operation  scarcely  so  much  as  half 
applied — and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  become  displaced.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  dispense  with  an  assistant  for  holding  the  first 
handle.  This  may  be  managed,  as  already  described  (see  p.  628), 
when  the  lower  blade  is  introduced  first,  by  resting  the  first  handle 
on  the  back  of  the  wrist.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
the  upper  blade  first,  it  is  better  to  have  the  lock  of  the  forceps 
made  in  the  reverse  way  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  upper  blade  can 
then  be  passed  first,  and  the  handle  held  backward  while  the  second 
blade  is  introduced. 

The  lock  of  the  forceps  can,  of  course,  be  made  equally  well 
either  way.  Assuming  that  the  forceps  have  yet  to  be  constructed, 
there  are  some  advantages  each  way  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  the  lock  should  be  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  the  lower 
or  of  the  upper  blade  first.  If  the  lower  blade  is  passed  first  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  get  out  of  place  from  the  effect  of  gravity  as  the 
upper  blade  would  be,  while  the  second  blade  is  being  introduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  blade  is  the  more  difficult  to  intro- 
duce. There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  advantage  in  introducing  the 
upper  blade  first,  while  the  difficulty  is  not  increased  by  the  vagina 
being  already  occupied,  to  some  extent,  by  the  first  blade.  Indi- 
vidually, I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  the  upper 
blade  first,  and  have  therefore  had  the  lock  of  my  axis-traction 
forceps  (Fig.  228,  p.  646)  made  in  the  reverse  way  to  the  ordinary 
lock. 

Axis-traction  forceps. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see 
pp.  632 — 634)  how  perfectly  correct  axis-traction  may  be  made, 
theoretically  at  any  rate,  with  the  long  curved  forceps.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  carry  out  the  plan  there  described,  if  not 
with  perfect  accuracy,  yet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disadvantage 
of  the  ordinary  forceps  as  regards  the  axis  of  traction  is  much  less 
than  the  advocates  of  newly  introduced  instruments  have  contended. 
In  difficult  cases  of  the  high  forceps  operation,  however,  when  the 
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resistance  is  very  considerable,  and  the  operator  lias  to  put  out  most 
of  Ms  strength  in  pulling,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  pull 
nearly  straight  towards  his  chest  with  both  arms,  instead  of  pulling 
with  each  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  corresponding  forearm.  The 
direction  of  traction  is  then  most  defective  when  the  force  is  great- 
est, and  therefore  the  pressure  on  the  pelvic  wall,  due  to  th&j 
erroneous  direction,  most  likely  to  be  injurious.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances axis-traction  forceps  have  an  advantage. 

In  Tarnier's  forceps  (Figs.  224,  225,  226)  the  instrument,  seen 


Pig.  224.— Tarnier's  axis-traction  forceps. 


from  the  side,  forms  an  S-shaped  curve,  so  far  as  regards  that  part 
of  it  which  is  used  for  traction,  the  perineal  curve  ^8  "™* 
back  so  far  that  the  end  of  it  lies  exactly  on  the  axis  of  the  upper 
hats  of  tbe  blades.   Besides  the  principle  of 

principle  is  embodied  in  the  instrument,  namely,  that  of  separating 
he  "Prehensile  branches,"  or  that  part  of  it  which  correspond  to 
ordhirv  forceps,  from  the  "traction  rods,"  at  the  extremity  of 
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branches  had  the  same  S-shaped  curve  as  the  traction  rods,  and  were 
to  be  kept  close  to  them,  the  traction-rods  being  made  in  one  piece. 
In  the  latest  pattern  (Figs.  224,  225,  226),  the  prehensile  branches 
are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  ordinary  long  curved  forceps,  so  that 
the  handles  lie  forward ;  the  traction  rods  are  divided  by  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  at  which  the  rods  belonging  to  each  blade  are  affixed 
to  a  common  handle  (Fig.  224).  This  attachment  is  made  after 
the  prehensile  branches  have  been  introduced  separately  and  locked. 
The  prehensile  branches  take  their  grasp  of  the  head  and  exercise 
compression  upon  it,  not  by  being  held  by  the  hands,  but  by  means 
of  a  screw  which  approximates  the  handles.  This  screw  should  be 
tightened  only  just  when  traction  is  made,  and  loosened  somewhat 
in  the  intervals,  that  the  head  may  not  be  subjected  to  constant 
pressure.  The  whole  instrument  is  very  stout  and  firm,  so  that  the 
blades  have  the  merit  of  stiffness  in  a  high  degree,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, able  to  hold  the  head  with  a  less  compressing  power  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  prehensile  branches  form  an  "  indicating 
needle,"  showing  the  direction  in  which  to  make  traction  at  any 
moment,  and  that  the  handles  turn  forward  as  the  head  becomes 
extended  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal. 
The  operator,  therefore,  it  is  said,  need  not  trouble  himself  to  dis- 
cover in  what  direction  he  ought  to  pull ;  he  has  simply  to  keep 
the  traction-rods  close  to  the  prehensile  branches  without  actually 
pushing  against  them,  and  to  pull  in  the  direction  thus  indicated. 

Application  of  Tarnier's  forceps. — For  introduction  of  Tarnier's 
forceps,  each  traction-rod  is  held  with  the  corresponding  prehensile 
branch  like  a  single  blade,  the  lower  blade  being  introduced  first. 
The  two  traction-rods  are  then  brought  behind  the  prehensile 
branches.  The  lock  can  then  be  adjusted,  and  the  screw  which 
approximates  the  handles  turned  till  the  head  is  sufficiently  grasped. 
Finally  the  common  handle  is  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  two 
traction-rods.  The  mode  in  which  traction  is  to  be  made  has  been 
already  described. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Tarnier's  forceps. — The  great 
advantage  of  the  instrument  is  that  it  allows  perfect  axis-traction, 
the  handle  for  pulling  being  situated  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the 
upper  halves  of  the  blades.  I  have  succeeded  with  it  in  extracting 
a  living  child  when  the  best  efforts  with  the  long  curved  forceps  had 
failed.  It  has  the  following  drawbacks  : — It  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult  to  adjust  than  ordinary  forceps,  though  in  this  respect 
the  later  pattern  is  an  improvement  on  the  former.  The  hinge  at 
the  blades  is  difficult  to  keep  perfectly  clean,  whereas  with  ordinary 
forceps  the  part  of  the  instrument  introduced  into  the  vulva  has  no 
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point  which  is  likely  to  retain  septic  material.  With  care,  and  by 
disinfection  by  hoiliug,  the  hinge  may  of  course  he  cleaned  ;  but 
facility  of  cleaning  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  m  forceps 
intended  for  ordinary  use  in  all  cases.  The  compression  of  the  head 
with  a  screw  is  also  a  disadvantage.    With  ordinary  forceps  the 


Kg.  225,-Tamier's  attraction  forceps,  with  the  traction-handle  removed. 

operator  almost  automatically,  proportions  the  amount  of  pressure 
la  the  traction  force  exerted.  With  Tarnier's  forceps  he  cannot 
mal  e  the  adjustment  so  quickly,  and  he  may  omit  to  loosen  the 
S  t  the  intervals  — 

covered  with  indiarubber,  for  tbe  demonstration  of  obstetric  opera 
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head.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  in  France,  the  patient 
is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  handles  do  indeed  turn  forward  as 
the  head  descends,  hut  this  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hinges 
are  adjusted  very  slightly  hehind  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of  the 
blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  each  effort  of  traction  tends  to  turn 
the  handles  forward. 

Other  forms  of  axis-traction  forceps. — Professor  A.  R.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  introduced  a  modification  of  Tarnier's  forceps, 
formed  by  attaching  to  a  pair  of  ordinary  Simpson's  forceps  a  pair 
of  traction-rods  hinged  to  the  blades,  and  a  screw  to  compress  the 


Fig.  227. — Simpson's  axis-traction  forceps. 


head  (Fig.  227).  In  this  instrument  the  traction-rods,  as  attached 
to  the  prehensile  branches,  are  short,  and  the  handle  which  com- 
pletes them  is  added  after  the  blades  have  been  locked.  This  is 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  Tarnier  has  adopted  in  his  latest 
pattern.  The  hinge  cannot  be  thoroughly  cleaned  as  it  can  in 
Tarnier's  forceps,  because  the  traction-rod  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it 
in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  226,  p.  644. 

In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  axis-traction  without  the  draw- 
backs to  Tarnier's  forceps,  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  I 
have  had  constructed  the  forceps  shown  in  Fig.  228.  With  these, 
as  with  Tarnier's  forceps,  I  have  found  that  a  living  child  can  in 
some  cases  be  extracted  when  all  efforts  with  the  ordinary  long 
curved  forceps  have  failed.  The  general  shape  of  the  instrument 
is  similar  to  that  invented  by  Morale's,  of  Belgium,  but  the  perineal 
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curve  is  carried  back  more  completely  to  the  axis  of  the  upper 
halves  of  the  blades,  and  the  lock  is  the  English  instead  of  the 
French  lock.  The  handles  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of 
the  blades.  Hence  traction  has  to  be  made  simply  in  the  line  of 
the  handles,  as  with  straight  forceps,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  rotate 
the  head,  this  can  be  done  by  simply  rotating  the  handles  on  their 
own  axis.  The  operator  must  judge  for  himself  the  direction  of 
the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is^  lying 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  and  keep  the  handles  in  that 
direction.  The  lock  is  made  in  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  way,  in 
order  that  the  upper  blade  may  be  introduced  first,  and  the  handle 
held  backward  while  the  second  blade  is  being  passed. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  forceps  can  be  applied  more  easily 
than  Tanner's  forceps.  The  adjustment  of  the  lock  is  easier  even 
than  with  ordinary  forceps,  because  the  transverse  portion  below 


Fig.  228.— The  Author's  axis-traction  forceps. 

the  lock  affords  a  considerable  leverage  in  rotating  the  shanks  by 
means  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  bring  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  handles 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  blades  therefore  into  the 
right  position  to  lock.  These  forceps  may  be  used  for  the  o* 
orceps  operation  as  well  as  for  the  high,  and  there  is  a  certain 
convenience  in  the  fact  that  the  handles  have  not  to  be  earned  so 
far  forward  between  the  patient's  thighs  at  the  last  stage  of  extra  - 
tion  but  merely  kept  always  in  the  direction  m  which  the  head  is 
Tany  moment  advancing.  I  do  not,  however  recommend  any 
form  of  axis-traction  forceps  for  general  use  in  aU  cases,  believmg 
that  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  traction  forwards  when  the  head 
L  passing  the  perineum  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage, 

-  EStf  Z^Z^nsoftUe  ,^-So  long  as  the 
;lt  lonhs  in  anv  degree  backward,  the  application  ol  foiceps 
pcS*,  or  the  occiput  *^  * 
forwards  by  the  vectis,  in  the  manner  previously  described  seep.  bUb; 
o 7  the  "head  descends  under  the  influence  oi Jke 
the  occiput  will  probably  rotate  forwards,  but  if  it  is  grasped  j 
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forceps,  this  rotation  will  almost  certainly  be  prevented,  and  the 
danger  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  will  thereby  be  increased. 
A  plan,  however,  is  recommended  for  indirectly  effecting  rotations 
of  the  head  by  means  of  long  curved  forceps.  _  The  forceps  are 
applied  with  their  pelvic  curve  reversed,  so  that  its  concavity  looks 
towards  the  sacrum.  In  this  position  they  do  not  seize  the  centre 
of  the  head  and  easily  slip  off.  But  their  grasp,  such  as  it  is,  is 
upon  the  occiput,  and  before  they  slip  off  they  may  effect  descent 
of  the  occiput,  and  therefore  flexion.  Rotation  is  then  likely  to 
follow  naturally.  As  soon  as  flexion  is  effected  the  forceps  are  to 
be  taken  off.  While  the  occiput  remains  backward,  forceps  should 
only  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extraction  if  the  condition  of  the 
mother  calls  for  their  use,  or  if  it  is  judged  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  rotation  taking  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  head  is  already  low 
upon  the  perineum,  and  the  occiput  rotated  backward  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

The  blades  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  occipito- 
anterior positions,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rotate  the  head 
artificially,  but  it  should  be  extracted  over  the  perineum  with  extreme 
care  and  slowness,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  risk  of  laceration. 
If  any  tendency  of  the  occiput  to  rotate  forwards  is  noticed,  the  blades 
shotdd  be  completely  loosened  from  time  to  time,  and  allowed  to 
remain  loose  during  a  pain,  so  as  to  permit  rotation  of  the  head  to 
take  place  within  the  blades  if  possible,  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  forces. 

Forceps  m  face  presentations. — In  face  presentations,  where  the 
chin  is  directed  forward,  forceps  may  be  used  with  almost  as  much 
advantage  as  in  vertex  presentations.  The  blades  should  be  applied 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  face.  The  handles  (of  long 
curved  forceps)  will  then  be  directed  at  first  somewhat  to  the  side. 
As  the  chin  rotates  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  handles  will  turn 
forward. 

Mentoposterior  positions. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chin  is 
directed  posteriorly  or  transversely.  There  is  then  considerable  risk 
to  the  child  in  the  use  of  forceps  ;  for  if  one  blade  is  applied  over 
the  chin,  its  tip  will  compress  the  neck  and  trachea,  and  is  liable  to 
do  such  damage  that  the  child  may  be  stillborn,  or  die  shortly  after 
birth.  Hence  in  all  such  cases  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex — that  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature 
as  long  as  possible,  unless  the  condition  of  the  mother  requires  inter- 
ference. It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  labour  is  more 
protracted  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  terminate  naturally,  if  left  alone. 

If  the  head  is  arrested  high  up  in  face  presentation,  version  is 
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the  best  treatment  if  the  uterus  is  not  too  rigid  to  allow  it.  If  version 
is  not  admissible,  and  the  chin  posterior,  forceps  may  be  applied  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic 
curve  necessarily  looking  toward  the  forehead.  The  head  may  he 
drawn  down  in  this  position  until  it  rests  completely  upon  the 
perineum.  The  forceps  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  chin  will 
frequently  rotate  forward  at  the  last  moment  under  the  pressure  of 
the  perineum.  Sometimes  it  rotates  only  partially  forwards,  and  the 
face  passes  the  vulva  almost  in  a  transverse  position.  Sometimes, 
with  a  small  head,  the  chin  may  be  drawn  over  the  perineum  with 
forceps,  the  edge  of  the  perineum  being  hooked  backward  over  the 
chin  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  face  is  arrested  high  up  in  a  transverse  position,  and  version 
is  not  admissible,  the  only  chance  for  the  child,  although  a  poor  one, 
is  to  apply  the  forceps  in  whatever  way  they  will  seize  the  head. 
They  maybe  taken  off  as  before  when  the  head  is  drawn  quite  down 
upon  the  perineum. 

If  the  face  is  arrested  when  resting  low  upon  the  perineum, 
and  the  chin  remains  posterior,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  effect 
rotation  artificially,  although  it  is  dangerous  to  do  this  when  the 
head  is  high  up.  Straight  forceps  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
With  straight  forceps,  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  the  handles  simply  rotated  in  their  own  axis,  some  down- 
ward traction  being  made  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  carry  out  the  same  thing  with  curved  forceps.  The  blades  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  curve 
necessarily  looking  toward  the  forehead.  Eolation  is  effected  by 
carrying  the  handles  more  to  the  side  and  in  a  backward  direction, 
the  head  being  at  the  same  time  firmly  grasped.  As  soon  as  the 
handles  begin  to  look  somewhat  posteriorly  and  the  chm  somewhat 
anteriorly,  the  forceps  are  taken  off,  and  reapplied  with  the  concavity 
of  the  pelvic  curve  toward  the  chin.  Extraction  is  then  easily 
completed  by  drawing  downward  and  at  the  same  time  aidmg  the 
rotation  of  the  handles  to  the  front. 

Forceps  applied  to  the  after-coviing  head.— The  value  of  the  ap- 
plication of  forceps  in  head-last  cases  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  different  authorities.  The  difference  may  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  dexterity  with  which  operators  have  tried  other  modes 
of  extraction.  When  the  resistance  is  due  to  soft  parts  only,  lorceps 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required,  if  the  method  of  extraction  pre- 
viously described  (see  pp.  254-257)  is  properly  carried  out 

When  the  resistance  is  due  to  the  pelvis,  the  very  short  space 
within  which  the  child  must  be  extracted  if  extracted  olive ,  a  UoJ 
but  little  time  for  the  application  of  the  blades,  somewhat  impeded 
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by  the  presence  of  the  child's  body,  and  for  extraction,  especially  if 
time  has  already  been  occupied  by  attempts  to  extract  by  pulling  the 
trunk.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  flattened  pelves,  delivery 
by  traction  after  version  has  generally  the  advantage  over  the  applica- 
tion of  forceps  to  the  fore-coming  head  (see  pp.  540 — 543).  It  is  hardly 
likely,  therefore,  that  in  such  pelves  the  application  of  forceps 
should  be  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  after-coming  head,  for 
some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  forceps  in  flattened 
pelves  will  exist  in  this  case  also.  For  instance,  the  pressure  of  the 
blades  wiU  have  the  same  tendency  to  displace  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head  out  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  bulge 
out  the  diameter  which  is  engaged  in  the  contracted  conjugate  by 
pressure  exerted  in  the  opposite  diameter.  Also  the  extraction 
must  be  effected  rapidly  instead  of  deliberately,  if  the  child  is  to  be 
saved.  The  only  advantage  is  that  greater  force  may  be  exerted. 
Accordingly,  although  some  authorities  speak  highly  of  the  appli- 
cation of  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head,  I  have  not  found  it  so 
efficacious  as  traction  on  the  body,  combined,  if  necessary,  with 
jaw-traction.  It  may  be  preferable,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
pelvis  sequabiliter  justo  minor,  or  one  contracted  in  its  transverse 
diameter.  Even  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  it  may  be  tried  if  the  other 
method  fails. 

For  application  of  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head,  the  body  of 
•the  child  should  be  drawn  as  much  forward  as  possible,  and  held 
forward  between  the  patient's  thighs  by  an  assistant  who  grasps  the 
legs.  The  arms  should  be  previously  released,  if  extended  above 
the  head,  and  these  also  should  be  kept  forward.  The  blades  of 
the  forceps  are  then  to  be  introduced  posterior  to  the  child's  body, 
and  so  applied  to  the  head.  If  necessary,  a  moderate  degree  of 
traction  applied  by  an  assistant  to  the  body  may  be  combined  with 
the  force  exerted  by  the  forceps  upon  the  head.  Such  traction 
may  assist  in  elongating  the  head,  and  so  enabling  it  to  pass  the 
brim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


VERSION. 


By  version  is  meant  the  operation  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
foetus,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is  changed,  and  one  or  other  pole 
of  the  foetus  is  brought  over  the  os  uteri.  Classifying  the  operation 
according  to  the  part  of  the  foetus  which  is  made  to  present,  the 
chief  varieties  of  version  are  cephalic  version,  in  which  the  head  is 
made  to  present,  and  podalic  version,  in  which  one  or  both  feet  are 
brought  down.  Pelvic  version,  in  which  the  breech  is  made  to 
present  without  a  foot  being  brought  down,  is  rarely  performed. 
According  to  the  mode  of  its  performance,  version  is  divided  into 
three  classes— external  version,  effected  by  external  manipulations 
only  :  internal  version,  effected  by  the  hand  introduced  within  the 
uterus,  the  external  hand  being  used  only  to  steady  the  uterus;  and 
the  combined  external  and  internal  version,  in  which  one  hand  is 
used  in  the  vagina  and  the  other  moves  the  foetus  by  pressure 
through  the  abdomen. 

History. — Version  is  a  very  ancient  operation.  Before  the 
introduction  of  forceps  it  was  used  more  than  it  is  at  present, 
because,  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  it  was  the  only  possible  mode 
of  saving  the  foetus.  Cephalic  version,  recommended  by  Hippo- 
crates, was  at  first  alone  in  use,  and  was  employed  even  m  pelvic 
presentations.  Podalic  version  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  taught  by  Pare,  Guillemeau,  Maunceau, 
and  others.  On  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  podalic  version, 
cephalic  version  afterwards  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  until 
revived  for  a  certain  limited  class  of  cases,  by  recent  authorities. 

Cephalic  version.-For  the  performance  of  cephalic  version  it 
is  essential  either  that  the  membranes  should  be  intact  and  the 
foetus  moveable  in  the  liquor  amnii,  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  liquoi 
amnii  should  have  only  recently  escaped,  and  the  uterus  ^iute 
lax  so  as  to  allow  ready  mobility  of  the  foetus.  Cephalic  ver  on 
bon  d  not  be  attempted  in  any  case  in  which  rapid  delivery  is  call  d 
for  or  in  any  case  of  Battened  pelvis  in  winch  there  as  any  cou- 
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siderable  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  for  in  such  pelves 
the  head  is  likely  to  pass  better  when  it  enters  the  bnm  with  the 
base  first.  With  these  exceptions,  cephalic  version  is  preferable 
to  podalic  in  all  cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation  m  which 
it  can  be  performed  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  risk  to 
the  child  is  much  less  if  it  passes  with  the  head  first  than  if  it  is 
extracted  by  the  feet.  Cephalic  version ,  howerer,  frequently  requires 
more  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator  than  the  ordinary  podalic 
version. 

Cephalic  version  by  the  external  method.— Cephalic  ver- 
sion by  external  manipulation  only  is  chiefly  available  for  those 
cases  in  which   a  transverse  or  oblique  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  foetus  is  discovered  before  the  onset  of  labour.     It  may  be 
employed,  however,  even  after  labour  has  commenced,  provided 
that  the  liquor   amnii  is  intact,  and  the  uterus  is  completely 
relaxed  in  the  interval  of  pains.    For  the  operation  the  patient 
is  placed  on  her  back,  the  head  rested  on  a  low  pillow,  the 
abdomen  uncovered,  or  covered  only  by  a  thin  garment.  As 
much  relaxation  as  possible  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be 
secured.    It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make  out 
with  certainty,  by  external  palpation,  the  parts  of  the  fetus, 
■  especially  the  head  and  the  breech,  the  head  being  distinguished 
by  its  hardness  and  uniform  rounded  form.    Then,  at  a  time 
when  the  uterus  is  completely  lax,  the  head  is  pushed  toward  the 
os  uteri  with  one  hand,  and  the  breech  toward  the  fundus  with 
the  other.    In  many  cases  the  foetus  rotates  with  great  facility, 
especially  if  its  long  axis  was  originally  transverse.  Frequently, 
however,  the  displacement  is  liable  to  occur  again,  from  the  same 
cause  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance.    There  is,  however, 
no  harm  in  making  the  reposition  once,  even  if  the  axis  of  the  child 
again  gets  out  of  position.    The  only  thing  necessaiy,  if  labour  has 
not  yet  come  on,  is  to  take  care  that  the  foetus  is  again  restored  to 
the  right  position  in  the  early  stage  of  labour  and  before  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes. 

Supposing  that  labour  has  commenced,  and  that  the  head  has 
been  brought  over  the  os  uteri,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  walk  about,  lest  the  malposition  be 
reproduced  through  displacement  of  the  fundus  uteri.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  uniformly  on  her  back,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  inclination  of  the  fundus  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  If,  however,  there  is  a  marked  natural  inclination  of  the 
fundus  toward  one  side,  it  may  be  desirable  to  counteract  this  by 
making  the  patient  lie  on  the  opposite  side,  or  with  some  incli- 
nation toward  the  opposite  side.    As  soon  as  dilatation  of  the  os 
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has  progressed  to  some  extent,  the '  fixation  of  the  head  in  the 
pelvis  will  be  promoted  by  rupturing  the  membranes. 

Cephalic  version    by  the  combined  external  and 
internal  method. — In  former  days  cephalic  version  was  per- 
formed by  passing  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  grasping  the  head, 
and  drawing  it  toward  the  os.    As  this  was  a  more  difficult 
operation  than  the  ordinary  podalic  version,  and  one  which  in- 
volved more  risk  of  injury  to  the  mother,  it  rightly  fell  into  dis- 
use.   Various  methods  of  combining  the  action  of  the  two  hands, 
one  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  one  applied  externally  to  the 
abdomen,  have  been  described  by  Busch,  Hohl,  and  Wright  of 
Cincinnati.     The  plan,  however,  which  can  be  employed  with 
least  disturbance   to  the   mother   is  that    first    published  by 
Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,*  which  can  be  carried  out  when  only  one 
or  two  fingers  can  be  passed  through  the  cervix.     Whenever  a 
shoulder  presentation  is  discovered  before  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  there  is  no  contraction  of  moment  of  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  no  other  reason  for  interference  than 
the  malposition  of  the  foetus,  it  is  worth  while  to  endeavour  to 
secure  a  head  presentation  by  this  method.    Even  when  the  liquor 
amnii  has  escaped  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  it  out,  provided  that 
it  has  escaped  only  recently.    Even  descent  of  the  arm  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Hicks  as  a  contra-indication  ;  but  in  such  case,  the 
arm  must  first  be  returned  across  the  chest.    Generally  when  the 
arm  is  prolapsed,  the  foetus  will  not  be  moveable  enough  to  allow 

cephalic  version.  * 

Method  of  op&rating.—The  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  empty, 
as  in  all  obstetric  operations.  Anaesthesia  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary but  it  always  facilitates  the  operation,  and  should  be  employed 
at  any  rate  in  those  cases  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  vagina  is  difficult  or  excites  spasm,  or  in  winch  the  uterus 
is  contracting  frequently,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  the  membranes 
wiU  be  ruptured.  Dr.  Hicks  recommends  that  the  patient  should 
be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the 
va°4a,  as  for  podalic  version.  The  position  of  the  head  and  breech 
must  be  first  made  out,  and  these  parts  recognised  by  external  pal- 
pation Then  one  or  two  fingers  are  introduced  through  the  cervix, 
placed  upon  the  apex  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  shoulder  is  by  then- 
means  pushed  upward  in  the  direction  of  .^  breech  and  away  from 
the  head.  As  soon  as  the  shoulder  begins  to  recede,  the  extunal 
hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen  over  the  head,  pushes  the  head 
own  into  the  pelvic  brim  over  the  os  uteri.  The  shoulder  still 
;?shig,te  Wean  be  received  upon  the  tips  of  the  inside  fingers. 

*  '•  Combined  External  and  Internal  Version,"  1864. 
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The  head  will  play  like  a  ball  between  the  two  hands,  the  mem- 
branes being  still  intact,  and  can  be  adjusted  at  will  over  the  os. 
If  the  breech  does  not  readily  rise  to  the  fundus  after  the  head  is 
fairly  in  the  os,  the  hand  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vagina,  and 
used  to  push  up  the  breech  from  the  exterior  in  the  direction  of 
the  fundus.  It  is  only  at  this  last  stage  that  the  method  becomes 
truly  "  bipolar,"  the  forces  being  applied  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the 

foetus.  ,  , 

Choice  of  position.— -When  the  head  is  displaced  toward  tlie 
patient's  left  side,  and  the  breech  therefore  toward  the  right  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  best  to  make  her  lie  on  her  left  side,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hicks,  for  then  gravity  assists  the  movement 
of  the  breech  toward  the  fundus.  When,  however  the  head  is  dis- 
placed to  the  right  side  and  the  breech  to  the  left,  I  have  found  it 
better,  in  order  to  get  a  similar  assistance  from  the  action  of  gravity 
on  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  breech  towards  rectifying  the  position 
of  the  child's  axis,  to  place  the  patient  on  her  right  side.  The 
right  hand  may  then  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  left  hand 
used  externally  over  the  abdomen. 

Some  have  recommended  the  use  of  the  knee-elbow  position,  that 
the  foetus  may  gravitate  away  from  the  pelvic  brim,  and  so  the 
recession  of  the  shoulder  may  be  facilitated.  When  vaginal  space 
is  ample  and  the  patient  tolerant,  so  that  an  anaesthetic  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  position  may  be  tried,  if  the  shoulder  is  not  found 
easily  to  recede  with  the  lateral  position.  In  other  cases  an 
approximation  may  be  made  to  the  effect  of  the  knee-elbow  position 
by  adopting,  instead  of  the  simple  lateral  position,  Sim's  semi-prone 
position,  in  which  the  lower  arm  is  extended  straight  behind  the 
back,  the  chest  is  rotated  so  as  to  rest  downward  against  the  bed, 
and  the  upper  knee  is  flexed  more  than  the  lower,  the  knee  also 
being  in  contact  with  the  bed. 

Fodalic  version. — Podalic  version  is  to  be  performed  in  all 
cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation  in  which  cephalic  version 
is  contra-indicated,  or  cannot  readily  be  carried  out.  These  com- 
prise much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole.  Podalic  version  is 
also  indicated  when  the  head  is  presenting  in  many  cases  of  pla- 
centa praevia,  in  some  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  in  certain  cases  of 
flattened  pelvis,  in  some  of  prolapse  of  the  funis,  and  also  in  cases 
in  which  rapid  delivery  is  called  for  on  account  of  some  perilous 
condition  of  the  mother,  such  as  eclampsia.  The  grounds  for 
deciding  on  the  operation  in  any  given  case  are  considered  under 
their  respective  headings.  Podalic  version  may  be  performed  either 
by  the  combined  internal  and  external,  otherwise  called  the  bipolar, 
or  by  the  internal  method. 
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The  combined  internal  and  external  method  for  podalic  as 
well  for  cephalic  version,  as  it  is  now  generally  carried  out, 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks.  Priority  has  been 
claimed  for  Dr.  Wright  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  recommended  the 
combined  use  of  two  bands,  but  his  method  was  not  precisely  the 
same. 

Bipolar  version  in  head  presentation. — The  essential 
principle  of  the  method  consists  in  the  use  of  the  internal  hand  (to 
push  away  from  the  os  that  pole  of  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  (in 
shoulder  presentations),  or  of  the  whole  foetus  (in  bead  presenta- 
tions), which  is  occupying  it,  and  of  the  external  hand  to  bring 
clown  the  opposite  pole  into  the  os.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  can 
be  employed  at  any  early  stage  of  labour,  when  the  os  is  only 
enough  dilated  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  that  it  avoids  the  risk  to 
the  mother  which  is  incurred  by  forcibly  dilating  the  cervix  in 
order  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  For  its  performance, 
it  is  essential  that  the  uterus  should  be  so  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
foetus  to  move  readily,  and  therefore  that  the  liquor  amnii  shall  not 
have  drained  away  so  completely  that  its  walls  have  closely  clasped 
the  foetus.    When  tbe  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  foetus  can 


generally  be  rotated  with  surprising  ease 


Ancesthesia.—In  all  cases  of  version,  there  is  nothing  which 
facilitates  the  operation  so  much  as  complete  anesthesia,  and  a  com- 
paratively inexperienced  operator  will  find  it  especially  valuable. 
Chloroform  has  some  advantages  over  other  anaesthetics,  since,  when 
given  fully,  it  relaxes  the  uterus  more  completely.  There  is  also 
less  risk  attending  its  use  in  puerperal  women  than  in  average 
patients,  as  has  already  been  explained.  The  anaesthetic  should  be 
given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  so  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
relaxed,  and  the  uterus  is  rendered  as  flaccid  as  possible.  If 
possible,  there  should  be  an  assistant  to  administer  the  anaesthetic. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  skilled  assistant,  the  operator  may 
first  place  the  patient  fully  under  its  influence,  and  then  rapidly 
perform  the  version  before  she  recovers  sensation.  An  anaasthetic 
is  not,  however,  absolutely  essential  for  the  operation,  especially  it 
the  operator  is  dexterous,  and  the  vagina  wide  enough  to  admit  the 

hand  easily.  _    ,  T  . 

Position  of  the  patient,  and  choice  of  hand  to  be  introduced.— In  tins 
country  the  patient  is  usually  placed  on  her  left  side  in  the  ordinary 
obstetric  position.  The  hips  shoidd  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed  the  trunk  placed  transversely,  and  the  thighs  bent  up  toward 
the'abdomen.  The  right  thigh  should  be  held  up  by  the  nurse  or 
other  assistant,  so  that  the  right  arm  may  reach  toe  abdomen  by 
passing  between  the  thighs.     The  left  hand  should  be  introduced 
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into  the  vagina  as  a  rule,  because  it  passes  more  easily  along  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal,  and  the  right  hand  can  more  easily  reach 
the  abdomen.  If,  for  any  reason,  as  for  instance  on  account  of  a 
cut  finger,  the  operator  prefers  to  introduce  his  right  hand,  he  can 
do  so  with  equal  advantage  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  right  side 
instead  of  on  her  left.  If  the  bed  is  low,  the  operator  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  sit  down  opposite  the  hips. 

Some  may  prefer  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 


Fig.  229.— First  stage  of  bipolar  version.   (After  R.  Barnes.) 

The  operator  then  stands  or  sits  between  the  thighs,  which  are  both 
supported  by  assistants.  Either  hand  may  be  introduced.  It  is 
better  to  choose  the  hand  so  that  its  flexor  surface  will  correspond 
to  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus  when  it  is  introduced.  Thus 
the  right  hand  should  be  chosen  if  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  is 
directed  toward  the  operator's  right  side,  and  vice  versa. 

Time  for  operating. — It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  version 
should  be  performed  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.    If  the 
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liquor  ainnii  has  escaped  at  all,  it  is  more  difficult,  aud  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  turn  by  the  bipolar  method  when  the  membranes  have 
been  ruptured  long.  A  dilatation  of  the  cervix  sufficient  to  admit 
two  fingers  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  easier  to  bring  the  leg  through  the 
os  if  a  somewhat  greater  size  than  this  has  been  reached. 

Method,  of  operating. — First  of  all,  the  exact  position  of  the  foetus 
must  be  determined.    This  is  to  be  done  by  abdominal  palpation 


Fig.  230. -Second  part  of  first  stage  of  bipolar  version. 

and  by  feeling  the  sutures  and  fontanelles.  If  any  doubt  what, vej 
exists,  a  final  determination  must  be  made  after  the  left  hand  is 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  feeling  an  ear,  or  by  recognising  the 

M  The  coat'  shouldbe  removed,  the  left  shirt-sleeve  turned  up  above 
the  elbow,  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  hand  and  t  ^  whole  o 
the  wrist  well  lubricated  with  an  antiseptic  lubncan *| 
been  disinfected  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1 m  1000  The  Mt 
hand  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina  sufficiently  fai  to  a lion  t*o 
facers  to  be  passed  their  full  length  through  the  cervix.  The 
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operation  is  generally  easier  if  the  whole  hand  is  passed  into  the 
vagina,  hut  this  is  not  always  ahsolutely  necessary.  If  the  cervix 
lies  low,  a  dexterous  operator  may  turn  hy  passing  four  fingers  only 
into  the  vagina,  keeping  the  thunib  outside. 

First  stage. — One  or  two  fingers  are  passed  through  the  cervix, 
and  rested  upon  the  presenting  part  of  the  head,  while  the  external 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  over  the  breech.  The  fingers 
then  push  the  head  upwards  and  in  the_  direction  of  the  occiput  (see 


Fig.  231. — Second  part  of  first  stage  of  bipolar  version,  when  head  becomes  extended. 

(After  R.  Barnes.) 

Fig.  229,  p.  655).  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  the  head  were 
pushed  in  any  other  direction,  the  back  or  side  of  the  foetus  would 
come  clown  over  the  os,  and  not  the  knees,  which  always  lie  in  front 
of  the  abdomen.  As  the  fingers  push  the  head  up,  the  external 
hand  pushes  the  breech  downward,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  foetus  (see  Fig.  229).  The  pressure  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  head  has  receded  as  far  as  the  fingers  can  reach  to 
push  it  (see  Fig.  230,  p.  656). 

Second  stage.— As  the  head  thus  recedes,  the  fcetus  generally  pre- 
serves its  attitude  of  general  flexion,  provided  that  a  good  deal  of 
liquor  amnii  is  still  retained,  and  the  limbs  are  the  next  parts 
which  the  internal  fingers  are  able  to  touch.    In  this  case  the 
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second  stage  of  version  is  that  the  right  hand  continues  to  press 
clown  the  breech  toward  the  brim,  and  so  brings  the  knees  within 
reach  of  the  internal  finger,  which  secures  one  of  them  Fig. 
232^  If  however,  but  little  liquor  amnii  remains,  and  the  uterus 
envelops  the  fetus  more  closely,  the  head  may  become  extended  as 
it  is  pushed  away  by  the  fingers,  and  the  shoulder  or  chest  may  be 
felt  over  the  os  by  the  internal  fingers.  In  this  case  there  is  an 
ntermediate  stage  in  which  the  shoulder  or  chest  is  pushed  by  the 
ILal  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  the  right  hand  con- 


Kg.  232.-Second  stage  of  bipolar  version. 


finger  hooked  into  the  flexure  of  the  knee. ^   ^  finger, 
Third  stage.-A*  soon  as  the  knee  i  fiind ^ecure     ?       ^  ^ 
the  external  hand  is  transferred  from  ^ ^h  a     1^  ^  ^ 
other  side  of  the  abdomen  TO^^^  knee  through  the 
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os  into  the  vagina  the  foot  should  he  brought  down,  so  that  the 
operator,  by  feeling  the  heel,  may  assure  himself  positively  that  he 
has  secured  a  leg  and  not  an  arm  (Fig.  234,  p.  660). 

Traction  should  be  made  upon  the  leg,  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  thigh  has  passed  through  the  os,  and  the  half-breech  is  begin- 
ning to  enter  it.  This  will  bring  the  foot  outside  the  vulva.  If 
this  is  not  done,  and  the  leg  only  passes  through  the  os  as  far  as 
the  knee,  the  breech  may  remain  at  some  distance  from  the  os,  the 
long  axis  of  the  foetus  may  still  be  diagonal  or  nearly  transverse, 
and  the  progress  of  labour  is  liable  to  be  arrested.  When  the  half- 
breech  is  once  brought  fully  into  the  os,  the  head  is  sure  to  rise  to 


Fig.  233. — Commencement  of  third  stage  of  bipolar  version.   (After  R.  Barnes. 

the  fundus.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  of  the  two  hands 
is  strictly  bipolar  in  the  first  and  third  stages,  but  not  in  the  second, 
in  which  the  right  hand  presses  down  the  breech  for  the  left  fingers 
to  seize  the  knee. 

In  some  cases,  especially  when  liquor  amnii  is  abundant,  the 
foetus  is  so  very  mobile,  and  rotates  in  any  direction  so  easily,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  a  knee.  If  the  foot  can  be  touched  before 
the  knee,  and  positively  identified  as  a  foot,  by  feeling  the  heel, 
it  may  be  caught  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  brought 
through  the  os.  Otherwise  it  is  better  to  rupture  the  membranes, 
and  then  seek  the  knee  or  foot,  which  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  os,  and  will  be  less  mobile,  as  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  The 
pesenee  of  the  hand  and  wrist  in  the  vagina  generally  prevents  any 

u  u  2 
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too  sudden  and  complete  escape  of  the  liquor  amnn  Sometimes 
the  Ion"  axis  of  the  foetus  may  have  become  completely  turned 
round,  so  as  to  produce  a  breech  presentation,  before  the  leg  is 

Choice  of  the  leg  to  mM.— When  version  is  performed  in  head 
presentations,  it  generally  makes  no  difference  which  leg  is  seized, 
and  therefore  the  knee  or  foot  which  comes  first  may  be  taken. 


Kg  334,-Second  part  of  third  stage  of  bipola*  version.    (After  R.  Barnes.) 

Tllere  is,  however,  ™  *  ZtJ Sf- 

performed  on  account  of  a  flattened ^pel  as,  ana 

that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  oftfhe  igmt  ^  ^ 

on  account  of  9^™^**£J^£^  toward  the  wider 
other  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  tangtte  occip  ^  ^ 

side.  Pig-  185  (p. .543)  shows  a  pe  vis  of  tt»  >  itsdf 
be  obvious  from  this  figure  how  it  M J™  ^  on  the  wider 
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pelvis  is  the  widest  (as  in  Fig.  185),  the  left  leg  should  be  seized, 
and  vice  versd. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  leg  when  only  one  or  two  fingers 
are  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  it  is  better  to  wait,  in  such  cases, 
for  a  somewhat  greater  dilatation  of  the  os  before  undertaking 
version.  The  hand  may  then  be  passed  through  the  os  to  select  the 
leg,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  be  made  out  which  is  right  and  which  is 
left. 

Bipolar  version  in  shoulder  presentations.  —  Bipolar 
version  is  not  so  often  available  in  shordder  as  in  head  representations ; 
for,  if  the  membranes  are  intact,  it  is  generally  right  to  attempt 
cephalic  version,  and,  after  their  rupture,  the  liquor  amnii  quickly 
drains  away,  and  the  uterus  grasps  the  foetus  too  closely  to  allow 
it  to  be  turned  in  this  manner.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  membranes  have  not  been  long  ruptured,  the  bipolar  method 
may  be  attempted  in  the  first  instance  without  any  disadvantage ; 
for  if  the  shoulder  cannot  be  made  to  recede  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix,  it  is  easy,  provided  that 
the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated,  to  pass  the  hand  on  into  the 
uterus,  without  withdrawing  it  from  the  vagina,  and  seek  the  knee 
or  foot. 

The  two  poles  which  have  now  to  be  regarded  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  the  poles  of  the  whole  foetus,  namely,  the  breech  and 
head,  but  the  poles  of  the  trunk  apart  from  the  head — that  is  to. 
say,  the  breech  and  shoulder.  The  position  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  exceptional  stage  of  bipolar  version  shown  in  Fig.  231,  p.  657. 
The  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix  first  push  the  shoulder  up- 
wards, in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  somewhat  toward  the  back 
of  the  foetus,  so  that  its  abdominal  surface  is  brought  over  the  os. 
At  the  same  time  the  external  hand  is  used  to  press  down  the  breech 
in  the  direction  of  the  os.  If  the  shoulder  can  be  made  to  recede, 
the  knee  is  sought  for  and  hooked  by  the  finger  in  the  same  way  as 
in  head  presentations.  As  soon  as  the  knee  is  thus  secured,  the 
external  hand  is  transferred  from  the  breech  to  the  head,  and  presses 
the  head  up  toward  the  fundus,  as  in  Fig.  233,  p.  659.  At  this 
stage,  therefore,  the  two  forces  are  applied  to  the  poles  of  the  entire 
jptus.  The  whole  proceeding  is,  of  course,  comparatively  easy  if 
the  liquor  amnii  is  still  intact. 

If  the  shoulder  cannot  easily  be  made  to  recede  by  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  the  arm  is  prolapsed  in  the  vagina,  it 
a  sometimes  of  use  to  grasp  the  humerus  with  the  hand  in  the 
pagina,  and  use  it  as  a  kind  of  handle  to  push  the  shoulder  in  the 
required  direction. 

Internal  version  in  head  presentations. — Internal  version 
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has  been  employed  so  much  more  extensively  than  any  other  kind 
of  version,  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  version  par  excellence. 
The  object  is  to  seize  one  leg,  and  bring  it  through  the  os  into  the 
vagina.     Then,  by  traction  exerted  on  the  breech  through  the 
medium  of  this  leg,  the  foetus  is  made  to  rotate ;  whatever  part  was 
previously  presenting  is  thereby  caused  to  recede,  and  the  half- 
breech  is' brought  into  the  os.    The  reason  for  bringing  down  one 
lea  only  and  not  both  legs  is  that  the  half -breech  forms  a  better 
dilator  for  the  cervix  and  other  soft  parts  than  the  two  thighs  side 
by  side  and  therefore  there  is  less  risk  of  the  after-commg  head 
being  delayed,  and  the  child's  life  lost  in  consequence.    If  the  child 
is  previously  dead,  in  the  case  of  shoulder  presentation,  there  is 
sometimes  an  advantage  in  bringing  down  both  legs. 

Choice  of  hand  to  introduce.— As  a  general  rule  the  patient  may 
be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand  used  for  all  cases,  since 
it  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pelvic  curve.  Whatever  be  the  position 
of  the  foetua,  the  left  hand  can,  as  a  rule,  reach  its  abdominal  sur- 
face, and  so  find  the  knees  ;  for  the  abdomen  never  looks  directly 
forward,  even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex  By 
supinatmg  the  forearm,  the  hand  may  be  brought  to  reach  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis  ;  by  pronating  it,  to  reach  the  right  side  By  this 
means  the  posterior  leg  at  any  rate  can  be  reached  by  the  left  hand 
even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  foetus.  In  occipi  o-anten 
positions  thl  left1  hand  has  not  to  diverge  far  from  the  posterior  wall 

°f  Sened  pelvis,  there  is  generally  posterior  obl^tv 

of  the  uterine  axis  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  especially 
h    pelvic  inclination  is  increased.    Under  these  <J 
the  legs  and  feet  lie  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fundus,  it  i. 
necesSy  to  bend  back  the  wrist,  after  passing  the  promontory 
necessaiy  to  ue  sometimes  difficult  d 

the  sacrum,  m  order  to  reacn  tnem.  i^" 

the  uterus  is  at  all  tightly  contracted.    If  necessary  the  left  am 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  right  arm  introduced  in  order  to  seize  the 
}-  for  although  he  left  arm  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pelvic  carve. 
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The  patient's  right  knee  is  to  he  raised,  as  in  the  former  case,  that 
the  right  hand  may  have  access  to  the  abdomen,  and  make  counter- 
pressure  on  the  breech  to  support  it,  even  if  it  is  not  able  actually 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  internal  hand.  Not  only  the  dorsal  surface  oi 
the  hand,  but  the  whole  of  the  forearm  should  be  thoroughly  lubricated, 
and  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  lump  of  the  lubricant  into  the  vagina. 


TFig.  235.— Internal  version  in  head  presentation.  Seizing  the  leg.  (After  Tyler  Smith. 

Method  of  operating. — The  whole  hand  is  gently  and  slowly  passed 
into  the  vagina,  the  fingers  being  held  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.  If  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  enough  to  allow  the  hand  to  pass, 
it  must  be  gradually  stretched  by  pressing  the  fingers  into  it  in  the 
siuikj  conical  form,  until  there  is  room  for  the  hand  to  pass  it.  The 
exact  position  of  the  foetus  should  have  been  previously  made  out. 
The  operator  must  now  verify  his  diagnosis,  as  the  hand  passes  into 
the  uterus,  by  feeling  the  face.  The  direction  of  the  face  will  guide 
the  hand  toward  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus,  up  which  it 
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ought  to  pass.  To  make  room  for  the  hand  to  pass,  the  head  mast 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way.  In  doing  this  the  operator  should  carry 
out  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  bipolar  version,  even  though  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  fully.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  push  the 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  occiput,  in  order  to  bring  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  foetus  toward  the  internal  hand,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  make  counter-pressure  on  the  breech  with  the  external 
hand  (Fig.  235). 

Seizing  the  knee. —  The  hand  and  arm  should  be  gradually  passed 
up  toward  the  fundus  in  the  absence  of  a  pain,  the  external  hand 
still  making  counter-pressure  over  the  uterus,  until  the  hand  reaches 
the  child's  abdomen.  If  a  pain  comes  on  during  the  operation,  the 
hand  must  be  allowed  to  lie  flat  against  the  uterine  wall  until  it  has 
passed  off.  As  the  hand  passes  the  head,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  ring  projecting  inwards,  formed  by  contraction  of  the  internal  os, 
is  detected  above  the  head.  In  such  case,  the  attempt  to  turn 
should  be  given  up  ;  for  this  condition  implies  that  the  cervix  has 
undergone  dangerous  thinning  through  retraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  in  prolonged  labour,  and  that  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly 
round  the  foetus  after  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  force  the  head  back  over  the  projecting  ring,  there  is  a  risk 
of  causing  rupture. 

The  older  authors  generally  recommend  that  a  foot  should  he 
seized.  The  knee  is  preferable,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  nearer,  and  generally  is  reached  first.  Secondly,  it  can  be 
secured  by  hooking  the  forefinger  into  the  flexure  of  the  joint.  The 
foot  cannot  be  held  securely  without  the  use  of  the  thumb,  and, 
when  the  thumb  is  used,  the  closed  fist  occupies  more  space,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  so  easily  withdrawn.  The  knees  will  be  found 
near  the  elbows,  and  not  far  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A 
knee  is  distinguished  from  an  elbow— first,  by  its  being  broader, 
and  not  having  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon  ;  secondly,  by 
its  pointing  toward  the  head,  while  the  elbow  points  away  from  it. 
In  case  of  any  doubt  being  felt,  the  finger  should  be  passed  up  the 
limb  to  feel  the  breech,  or  the  foot,  which  can  be  verified  by  the 
heel  In  general,  whichever  leg  comes  first  should  be  taken.  It 
is  oidy  necessary  to  make  a  selection  in  the  exceptional  case  before 
mentioned  (see  p.  660),  in  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  occiput 
into  the  wider  side  of  an  unequal  pelvis.  If  the  foot  happens  to  he 
reached  more  readily  than  the  knee,  it  may  be  taken  instead. 

The  forefinger,  having  secured  the  knee,  draws  it  downward 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  thereby  affects  rotation  of  the  fetus  and 
recession  of  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina  the  fo^ 
h  brought  down.    Traction  is  then  to  be  made  upon  the  leg,  until 
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the  half-breech,  has  fully  entered  the  os,  and  the  head  has  ascended 
to  the  fundus.  The  ascent  of  the  head,  in  the  later  stage,  may  be 
assisted  by  pressure  upwards  with  the  external  hand,  as  in  Fig.  233, 
p.  659. 

If  the  foetus  cannot  be  made  to  rotate  by  traction  upon  the  knee 
or  foot,  the  expedients  may  be  tried  which  will  shortly  be  described 
as  available  in  difficult  versions  for  shoulder  presentation.  But,  if 
resistance  is  great,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  persevere  with  the 


Fig  236.— Version  by  leg  diagonally  opposite  to  presenting  shoulder,  as  recommended 
by  most  British  authorities.    (After  Tyler  Smith.) 

version,  since,  in  head  presentation,  it  is  usually  undertaken  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  foetus. 

Internal  version  in  shoulder  presentations. — The  left 
hand  may  be  introduced  as  a  rule,  in  all  cases,  as  in  the  other  forms 
of  version,  the  patient  being  placed  on  the  left  side  ;  for  since,  even 
in  dorso-posterior  positions,  the  abdomen  does  not  look  exactly 
forwards,  but  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  hand  can  always  be  carried 
far  enough  round  one  side  or  other  of  the  pelvis  to  reach  the 
posterior  or  lower  knee.  Some  authors,  however,  recommend  the 
use  of  the  left  hand  in  dorso-anterior  positions,  the  right  hand  in 
dorso-posterior  positions  (see  Fig.  236).  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  operator  can  always  reverse  the  hand  to  be  used,  if  he 
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desires  to  do  so,  by  reversing  the  position  of  the  patient.  Some- 
times also  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  to 
correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  false  promontory,  and  reach  the 
legs  when  lying  far  back  in  the  fundus  uteri,  as  described  for  the 
case  of  version  in  head  presentation.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on 
her  back,  the  right  hand  may  be  used  if  the  child's  abdomen  looks 
towards  the  mother's  left,  and  conversely  (see  Fig.  239,  p.  670). 

Choice  of  leg  to  seize. — In  general  it  is  preferable  to  seize  the  lower 
leg,  or  that  on  the  same  side  as  the  presenting  shoulder.  This  is 
always  nearer  and  easier  to  reach,  in  some  cases  very  much  easier, 
than  the  upper  leg,  or  that  diagonally  opposite  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.  If  it  is  seized,  the  nearest  part  of  the  half-breech  is 
brought  to  the  os  uteri  by  the  shortest  path,  and  the  foetus  is  turned 
in  the  bilateral  plane  of  its  trunk— that  is  to  say,  around  an  antero- 
posterior axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  This  corre- 
sponds to  version  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  Fig.  237,  p.  667.  This 
is  the  simplest  kind  of  version  which  can  effect  the  desired  object, 
since  no  complete  rotation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  is  necessary. 
Its  position  being  already  oblique,  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  through 
an  angle  of  not  much  more  than  100°  to  bring  the  half-breech  into 
the  os.  The  back  of  the  foetus,  which  is  generally  anterior  to  begin 
with,  remains  anterior  after  the  version— that  is  to  say,  it  remains 
in  the  most  favourable  position. 

The  contrary  doctrine  has  been  taught  in  most  of  the  leading 
English  text-books.    It  was  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Simpson  that 
the  facility  of  version  depended  upon  seizing  the  leg  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  to  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  236,  p.  665).  Ihe 
reason  he  gave  for  this  was  that  to  seize  the  leg  of  the  same  side 
merely  bent  the  body  forward  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk, 
but  to  seize  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side  also  rotated  it  upon  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  trunk.    He  considered  that  the  former  action 
was  liable  to  bring  down  the  lower  extremity  without  displacing  the 
upper,  so  that  the  shoulder  and  half-breech  of  the  same  side  became 
ammed  together  in  the  os.    But  rotation  of  the  body  at  the  sani 
time  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  by  traction  made  upon  the  opposite 
pole  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  he  believed  to  elevate  and  tun 
away  from  the  os  uteri  the  part  originally  presenting.    Sn  James 
Shimon  has  been  followed  by  Tyler  Smith  Barnes,  Meadows  and 
Plavfaix      On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  foreign  authorities 
feconmmnd  version  by  the  lower  leg.    It  is  also  certain  ***m 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  particularly  to  make  art  which  le 
they  have  seized  will  turn,  in  almost  all  cases,  by  he  lower  k 
since  this  is  so  much  easier  to  reach.    It  appears  that  Sn  James 
Simpson  and  those  who  followed  him  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
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in  version  by  the  lower  leg  there  is  generally  no  bending  forward 
of  the  body  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  ^ling  to  a  re 
versal  of  the  direction  of  the  back  when  the  version  is  complete .but 
merely  a  partial  rotation  upon  an  anteroposterior  axis,  the  direction 
of  the  back  remaining  unaltered.  Not  only  is  this  the  simp  e 
mode  in  which  the  required  change  of  position  can  be  produced  but 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  force  applied  to  the  leg  acts  at  a  greater 
mechanical  advantage  in  producing  this  rotation  than  traction 


Fig.  2  57. -Section  in  bilateral  plane  of  toetus  presenting  oy  shoulder.  <•  centre  ol 
foetal  trunk ;  d  o,  direction  of  traction  on  lower  hip ;  i.  o,  direction  of  traction  on 
upper  hip  ;  c  b,  0  f,  perpendiculars  from  c  on  b  g,  d  o  ;  c  n  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  a  d  ;  c  e  =  134 ;  c  f  =  90. 

applied  to  the  upper  leg  in  producing  a  combined  rotation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  fcetus  about  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  axis,  so  as 
to  bring  into  the  os  the  opposite  pole  to  the  shoulder  originally  pre- 
senting. For,  if  traction  is  applied  to  the  lower  hip,  the  leverage 
or  moment  of  the  tractile  force  in  producing  a  rotation  of  the  foetus 
round  its  centre  on  an  antcro-posterior  axis  is  measured  by  the 
perpendicular  c  E  (Fig.  237).  But  if  traction  is  applied  to  the 
tipper  hip,  its  leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  same  rotation 
is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  0  P,  smaller  than  C  E  ;  and  its 
leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  combined  rotation  on  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  described  by  Sir 
James  Simpson,  is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  c'  K  (Fig.  238), 
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also  smaller  than  c  e.  Since  c  f  in  Fig.  237  is  slightly  larger  than 
o'  K  in  Fig.  238,  it  is  probable  that,  even  if  the  upper  leg  be  taken 
the  rotation  produced  will  be  one  on  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
foetus,  and  not  the  combined  rotation  on  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse axis,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  back  would  be  reversed.* 
It  is  found  practically,  that,  if  the  lower  leg  be  taken,  the  half- 
breech  and  shoulder  do  not  in  general  become  jammed  together  in 
the  os,  but  the  shoulder  recedes. 


Vis  93S  -Section  in  anteroposterior  plane  of  foetus  passing-  through  light  or 
presenting  shoulder,  and  opposite  or  left  hip,  the  plane  m  winch  the  compound 
rotation  of  the  foetus  on  its  longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  would  take  place. 
,°  l,  direction  of  traction  on  upper  hip ;  o',  centre  of  fcetal  trunk ;  c'  K,  perpen- 
dicular from  c'onu'i;  c'  k  =  85. 

Application  of  noose  to  prolapsed  arm.— There  is  an  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  placing  a  noose  of  tape  round  the  wrist  of  the  pro- 
lapsed arm,  and  even  in  drawing  the  arm  down  for  this  purpose  if 
it  is  easily  reached.  This  will,  give  the  operator  complete  control 
over  this  arm,  and  he  will  always  be  able  to  prevent  it  becoming 
extended  above  the  head,  and  so  delaying  the  passage  of  the  foetus 
through  the  brim.  The  advantage  of  the  expedient  is  still  greater 
if  the  version  is  made  by  the  leg  belonging  to  the  same  side  as  the 
presenting  shoulder;  for  since  the  leg  which  is  brought  down 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  see  a  paper  by  the  author  "  On  the  Choice  cf 
the  Leg  in  Version."    Obstet.  Trans.,  1877. 
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always  rotates  eventually  to  the  front,  the  arm  which  is ^™nded 
will  always  in  that  case  be  the  anterior  arm.  Now  the  postenoi 
arm  is  always  much  more  easy  to  bring  down  than  the  anterior  ; 
for  as  the  foetus  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the 
posterior  shoulder,  and  therefore  the  posterior  arm,  are  much  lower 
in  reference  to  the  pelvic  brim  than  the  anterior,  and  more  easily 
reached  in  consequence  (see  Fig.  109,  p.  249).  Also  there  is  more 
room  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  pass  up.  Hence  if  the  operate* 
has  command  of  the  anterior  arm  by  means  of  the  noose,  he  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  posterior  arm  without  difficulty,  and  t  le 
child's  life  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  through  the  extension  ol  the 

arms.*  ,  ,        f  , .         ,  . 

Method  of  operating.— The  hand  is  introduced  through  the  os  uteri 
as  in  version  performed  in  head  presentation.    The  exact  position 
of  the  foetus  should  have  been  previously  made  out.    The  hand,  as 
it  passes  into  the  uterus,  verifies  the  diagnosis  by  making  out  the 
axilla,  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  head.    In  pushing  the 
shoulder  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  hand  to  pass,  the 
operator  should  push  it  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  toward  the 
back  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  upward,  so  as  to  bring  the  abdomen 
nearer  to  his  hand.    At  the  same  time  the  external  hand  makes 
counter-pressure  upon  the  breech,  so  as  to  diminish  the  strain  upon 
the  uterine  attachments,  and  also  to  bring  the  breech,  if  possible, 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  os.    The  hand  is  then  passed  on  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  thence  to  the  abdomen,  and 
there  seeks  for  the  lower  knee,  or  that  belonging  to  the  same  side 
as  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  239).    The  operator  distinguishes 
a  knee  from  an  elbow  in  the  manner  already  described  (see  p.  664), 
and  one  knee  from  the  other  by  tracing  the  limb  up  to  the  breech 
or  foot.    The  index  finger  is  hooked  into  the  flexure  of  the  knee 
and  draws  it  through  the  os.    The  external  hand  may  then  assist 
the  rotation  of  the  foetus  by  pushing  the  head  up  toward  the  fundus. 
As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina  the  foot  is  brought  down,  and 
traction  made  upon  it  until  the  half  breech  has  entered  the  os  and 
the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva.    The  rotation  of  the  foetus  will  then 
be  complete.    In  dorso-posterior  positions,  the  hand,  on  reaching 
the  back  of  the  shoulder,  should  be  carried  round  toward  the  side  of 
the  pelvis  opposite  to  that  where  the  head  is  situated.  Passing 
along  the  side  of  the  foetus,  it  is  thereby  guided  to  the  thigh  and 

*  The  application  of  a  noose  to  the  prolapsed  arm  is  not  generally  recommended  in 
English  text-hooks,  hut  many  foreign  authors  of  various  dates  have  regarded  it  as 
useful,  and  some  have  even  recommended  the  application  of  the  noose  ■within  the 
uterus.  Among  those  who  speak  in  favour  of  the  mmsc  arc  Usiander,  Hohl,  Scanzoni, 
Levret,  Depaul,  Crede,  Ilodge,  Sehrooder,  Tamier,  Fritsch,  and  Pinard.  Dr.  Roper 
has  also  used  it  in  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity. 
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knee  corresponding  to  the  presenting  shoulder.  If  the  left  hand 
cannot  reach  the  knee  or  foot  in  this  way,  it  should  be  withdrawn 
and  the  right  hand  introduced. 

Version  in  impacted  shoulder  presentation. — When  the  membranes 
have  long  been  ruptured,  and  the  uterus  is  closely  contracted  around 
the  child,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  to  revolve 
after  the  leg  has  been  seized.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  first 


Fie.  239.-Version  by  the  nearer  leg,  or  that  corresponding  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.   Noose  placed  upon  prolapsed  arm. 

of  all  important  to  make  sure  that  chloroform  is  given  to  the  full 
surgical  degree,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  relaxation 
of  the  uterus.  Next  there  are  two  expedients  which  will  almost 
always  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  first  is  to  find  means  of 
applying  more  powerful  traction  to  the  leg  than  can  easily  be  exer- 
cised with  the  finger  ;  the  second  is  so  to  apply  this  traction  that 
room  is  left  in  the  vagina  for  the  hand  to  push  up  the  shoulder, 
and  thus  bring  two  forces  to  bear  simultaneously  on  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  trunk.  The  best  means  of  making  traction  on  the 
L  is  the  use  of  a  small  blunt  hook,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Braxton  Hicks.  The  stem  of  the  instrument  is  made  of  sufficiently 
St  metal  to  allow  it  to  be  bent,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the  curve  of 
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the  genital  canal,  or  the  direction  in  which  it  has  to  he  passed 
The  diameter  of  the  hook  is  about  one  inch  The  handle  of  the 
hook  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  As  the  left  forefinger  holds  the 
knee,  the  hook  is  passed  up  under  cover  of  the  arm  and  hand  with 
its  flat  side  against  the  foetus.  When  the  knee  is  reached  the 
handle  is  turned,  so  as  to  fix  the  hook  across  the  flexure  of  the 
knee,  the  point  being  directed  inwards.  The  finger  makes  sure 
that  the  point  of  the  hook  is  clear  of  the  knee  on  the  inner  side,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  popliteal  space.  Very  powerful  traction  can 
then  he  made  upon  the  leg  with  the  right  hand.  The  left  hand 
may  he  used  to  prevent  the  leg  becoming  extended,  or  since  the 
stem  of  the  hook  occupies  scarcely  any  space  m  the  vagina,  the 
left  hand  may  be  used  to  push  up  the  shoulder,  while  the  right  hand 
draws  clown  the  knee.  In  this  case  the  traction  of  the  hook  some- 
times may  cause  extension  of  the  leg  and  descent  of  the  foot.  If 
this  happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  hook,  and  place  a 
noose  of  tape  over  the  foot. 

If  a  small  blunt  hook  of  the  kind  here  described  is  not  at  hand, 
the  foot  should  be  brought  clown  as  low  as  possible,  a  noose  of 
rather  broad  tape  should  be  placed  over  it,  and  traction  made  upon 
the  tape  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  pushes  up  the 
shoulder.    If  the  foetus  will  not  rotate  when  pressure  and  traction 
are  made  simultaneously,  it  sometimes  answers  better  to  push  up 
the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and  pull  clown  the  leg  with  the  other, 
alternately.    A  little  is  gained  at  each  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre. 
Various  devices  have  been  suggested  to  facilitate  the  application  ^  of 
the  noose  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  fix  it  over  the  foot  with 
the  fingers.    Most  instruments  for  this  purpose  consist  essentially 
of  a  long  rod  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  convenient  size  for  passing 
a  loop  of  tape  through.    A  convenient  implement  is  a  tube  of  soft 
metal  about  sixteen  inches  long,  large  enough  to  allow  a  loop  of 
tape  to  be  passed  through  it.    The  loop  is  made  to  project  at  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  passed  up  into  the  uterus  by  the  aid  of  the  tube, 
and  guided  over  the  foot  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.    The  tape 
is  then  drawn  up  until  the  foot  is  held  firmly  enough,  but  not  too 
tightly,  against  the  end  of  the  tube.    The  ends  of  the  tape  are  then 
tied  over  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and 
tube  and  tape  together  used  for  traction. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  noose-carrier,  a  loop  of  tape  may 
be  carried  up  and  passed  over  the  foot  by  means  of  a  funis 
repositor,  or  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter  with  stylet,  used  like  a 
funis  repositor.  When  the  loop  is  drawn  up  tight  enough,  the  tape 
and  catheter  aTe  held  together  side  by  side,  and  traction  made  with 
them. 
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In  very  difficult  cases  the  second  leg  should  be  brought  down, 
noosed,  if  necessary,  and  traction  should  be  made  on  both  legs 
together.  This  is  especially  useful  if  the  foetus  has  been  dead  for 
some  time,  and  is  macerated  and  softened,  for  under  such  circum- 
stances a  single  leg  may  sometimes  be  torn  away  from  the  trunk. 
If  the  half-breech  begins  to  enter  the  os,  and  the  shoulder  still 
will  not  recede,  the  plan  may  be  tried  of  making  traction  mainly  on 
the  leg  diagonally  opposite  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  shoulder  by  rotating  the  foetus  on  its  longitudinal  axis, 
as  proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpson ;  for,  although  the  half-breech 
and  shoulder  of  the  same  side  cannot  generally  become  jammed 
together  in  the  os,  this  may  happen  if  the  foetus  has  been  long 
dead,  and  has  lost  all  tonicity. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  if  version  is  found  altogether  impos- 
sible has  been  already  considered  (see  pp.  487—  490).  Such  cases 
will  be  found  of  extreme  rarity  if  the  methods  above  described  are 
fully  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CRANIOTOMY  AND  EMBRYOTOMY. 

Under  the  head  of  Craniotomy  are  generally  included,  not  merely 
the  perforation  of  the  head,  but  the  means  required  for  extracting 
it  after  perforation. 

Indications  for  the  operation.— The  various  conditions 
calling  for  craniotomy  have  already  been  detailed.  The  chief  of 
them  are — great  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis, 
obstruction  caused  by  tumours,  or  by  cancer  of  the  cervix  ;  in  rare 
cases  obstruction  due  to  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  inflammatory  deposits 
or  cicatrices  ;  also  dangerous  conditions  of  the  mother,  such  as 
eclampsia,  calling  for  rapid  delivery,  when  the  use  of  forceps  or 
version  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

On  the  Continent  practice  has  been  influenced  by  the  dictum  of 
the  Eomish  Church  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  destroy  the  foetus  to 
diminish  the  risk,  or  even  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  In  this 
country  the  interest  of  the  mother  has  always  been  considered 
paramount.  The  operation,  however,  stands  on  a  different  footing 
when  the  foetus  is  dead  and  when  it  is  alive.  If  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  craniotomy  should  be  performed 
whenever  it  renders  extraction  in  any  degree  easier  or  less  perilous 
to  the  mother.  While  the  foetus  is.  alive  the  operation  is  only  justi- 
fiable if  delay  or  attempts  to  extract  by  other  means  involve  a  mate- 
rial and  undoubted  increase  of  risk  to  the  mother.  When  the  operation 
has  once  been  decided  to  be  desirable,  it  should  be  performed  without 
delay.  To  wait  for  the  previous  death  of  the  child  greatly  increases 
the  danger  to  the  mother,  and  gains  only  a  sentimental  benefit. 

Mortality. — In  cases  of  extreme  pelvic  contraction,  or  obstruc- 
tion by  tumours,  craniotomy  is  a  dangerous  operation,  as  already 
explained.  In  the  easier  cases,  in  which  it  comes  into  com- 
petition with  extraction  by  forceps  or  version,  it  involves  little 
risk  to  the  mother,  provided  that  it  is  performed  early.  If  danger 
arises,  it  is  generally  due  to  previous  delay,  or  to  attempts  to  extract 
the  undiminished  head. 

In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  (1863 — 1875)  the  mortality  after 
craniotomy  amounted  to  6  out  of  18  cases,  or  33"3  per  cent.  But 
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the  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases,  18  in  26,591  deliveries,  or  0-7 
per  1,000,  is  a  very  low  one,  showing  that  the  operation  was  only 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.    The  proportion  of  deaths  after  cranio- 
tomy per  1,000  deliveries  is  thus  only  0'23.    In  the  interval 
between  1833  and  1854,  in  which  craniotomy  cases  were  about  ■ 
five  times  as  frequent  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity-namely  3-5 
per  1  000— the  total  number  of  deaths  after  delivery  by  forceps, 
version  for  obstructed  labour,  or  craniotomy  per  1,000  deliveries 
was  0-57  per  1,000.     The  corresponding  proportion  was  0'50  per 
1  000  in  the  interval  1863—1875.    Thus  the  extensive  substitu- 
tion of  extraction  by  forceps  or  version  for  craniotomy  was  associated 
with  rather  a  diminished  than  an  increased  mortality  to  the  mothers. 
In  the  ten  years  1875—1885  there  were  24  cases  of  craniotomy  m 
25,489  deliveries.    There  were  4  deaths,  or  16-6  per  cent.,  in- 
cluding one  case  in  which  the  uterus  was  ruptured  before  the 

"instruments  for  perforation.-The  perforators  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  are  modifications  of  the  original  scissors  of  Smellie 
These  bad  points  like  the  modern  perforator  (Fig.  -240,  p.  675),  but 
handles  like  ordinary  scissors,  and  the  whole  j^trument  was  less 
powerful.    The  best  forms  of  perforator  are  Oldham  s  (Fig.  240)  and 
Simpson's  (Fig.  241).    With  the  former  the  hand,  placed  between 
the  handles  in  holding  the  instrument,  as  shown  m  Fig.  242, 
,(^6  keeps  the  points  together.    With  the  latter  the  palm  of  the 
landT:  pSda  aLt  the  spring,  which  joins  the  ends  of  th^  har^ 
and  keeps  the  points  from  separating.     Of  the  two  Oldham  s  per  o 
rata gTves  the  more  powerful  hold.  The  points  should  be  sufficiently 
sharp  to  penetrate  the  head  readily,  yet  not  so  sharp  as >  easily _  ° 
S  the  fingers  or  the  vagina.    When  the  points  are  closed,  the 
^  luU  not  be  too  far  apart  to  allow  tnem  tc £  brought 
together  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand.    The  point  of  Simpson  s  pei 
Sor  is  sometimes  made  curved,  to  allow  it  more  easily  to  be 
Placed  a  right  angles  to  the  head,  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  point 
X  lLbof  the&handle,  in  which  line  pressure  has  to  be  made. 

Tn  Germany  a  trephine  perforator  has  been  much  used  The 
obSt^s TuL  clean  round  hole  out  of  the  skull,  sc .that ;  the hole 
Sot  likely  to  close,  or  fragments  of  bone  to .project  ^ 

does  close  up,  or  angles  of  bone  do  project  ■ 

ConMion  -  ^dtS  SeThoSd,  Lowe  J 

tion  that  the  cervix  should  be  fully  dilated. 
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be  room  for  the  separation  of  the  points  of  the  perforator  without 
danger  of  lacerating  the  edges  of  the  cervix,  and  also  for  the  intro- 
duction of  instruments  for  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  foetus. 
If  the  cervix  is  too  small  to  allow  this,  it  should  be  previously 
dilated,  either  by  the  hydrostatic  dilators,  or  by  the  hand  introduced 
in  a  conical  form,  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic. 

Method  of  operating. — An  anaesthetic  is  not  absolutely 


Fig.  240.— Oldham's  perforator.  Fig.  241.— Simpson's  perforator. 

iiecessary,  but  it  facilitates  the  operation,  and  spares  the  feelings  of 
tin;  patient.  Tt  should  be  used,  at  any  rate,  in  all  difficult  cases. 
Bladder  and  rectum  should  first  be  emptied.  The  hips  should  be 
brought  quite  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  ;  the  bed  should  be  protected 
by  a  mackintosh,  hanging  down  over  the  edge,  and  a  footpan  should 
be  at  hand  to  catch  the  evacuated  brain  substance. 

The  spot  on  the  head  chosen  for  perforation  should  be  near  the 
Centre  of  the  presenting  part,  as  Ear  away  as  possible  from  the 
margin  of  the  os  or  other  soft  parts.  The  perforation  should  be 
blade  through  the  anterior  parietal  bone,  and  not  on  a  suture  or 
fontanelle  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  bones  maybe  simply  separated 

x  x  2 
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and  not  broken  through,  and  may  close  together  again  when  the 
perforator  is  withdrawn,  not  leaving  a  sufficiently  free  opening  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  brain  matter. 

The  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  so  that  the  fingers  resi 
upon  the  spot  to  be  perforated.    An  assistant  should  make  coun- 
ter-pressure  over  the  | 
uterus,  so  as  to  press 
the  head  firmly  down 
into  the  brim  and  keep 
it  steadily  fixed  there. 
The  perforator  is  held  I 
in  the  right  hand,  in 
the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  242,  the  palm  of 
the   hand  being  be- 
tween the  handles.  Tt 
is  passed  up   to  the 
head   under  cover  of 
the    left   hand,  the 
point  being  kept  close 
against  the  hand.  As 
soon   as   the  head  is 
reached  the  handle  is 
carried   backward,  so 
as  to  make  the  point 
impinge      upon  the 
head  in  as  perpendi- 
cular  a   direction  as 
possible.      The  point 
is  forced  into  the  head 
by  a   combination  of 
pressure    and  boring 
or  screwing  movement 
until    the    bones  are 
felt   to    yield.  The 
perforator     is  then 

mushed  aently  on  until  the  shoulders,  which  terminate  the  cutting 
pushed  gently  on  handles  are  now  approxi- 

portion,  are  level  with  the  scalp,  inc  u  separate 
Lted  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  bom .  to^p«  «j 
the  points,  and  make  a  free  opening  m  the  ■^^i£%J 
the  left  hand  are  meanwhile  kept  upon  th W  s  a fct*  J 
where  they  enter  the  scalp,  to  make  sure  «erft _parts^  J 
endangered.  The  points  are  then  closed  again,  the  m 
rotafce!  on  its  axis  through  a  right  angle,  and  the  points 


Fi°-.  242.— Perforation  of  head. 
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separated  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  In  the  case  of 
a  greatly  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  choose  for  the  two  directions 
the  two  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  since  these  afford  more 
room  than  the  conjugate  diameter. 

The  skull  having  been  thus  freely  opened,  the  perforator  is  closed 
and  passed  on  through  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in 
order  to  break  up  the  brain  substance  in  all  directions.  It  should 
especially  be  passed  down  to  the  foramen  magnum,  to  destroy  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  use  of  any  force,  such  as  might  risk  the 
point  of  the  perforator  being  passed  through  the  skull  on  the 
opposite  side,  must  of  course  be  avoided.  The  object  of  destroying 
the  medulla  is  to  make  certain  that  the  child  will  not  cry  or  breathe 
after  being  delivered  with  a  crushed  head,  and  so  distress  the 
mother  or  friends.  It  is  apt  to  cry  if  delivered  quickly,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  the  main  part  of  the  brain,  provided 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  intact.  Hence  it  is  well,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  wait  a  few  minutes  after  breaking  up  the  brain 
before  beginning  the  extraction. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  cranial  cavity 
and  wash  out  the  brain  substance  with  a  stream  of  water.  This  is 
not  essential  in  easy  cases,  but  should  be  done  whenever  much 
difficulty  is  anticipated  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  brain  substance  is  not 
evacuated  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  walls  in  extraction,  or 
by  that  of  crushing  instruments.  That  brain  substance  which 
remains  resists  the  collapse  of  the  head,  or  bulges  it  out  at  each  side 
of  the  tract  compressed  between  the  blades  of  the  cephalotribe. 


Methods  of  Extraction. 

The  cephalotribe. — The  cephalotribe  is  designed  to  act  both 
as  a  crasher  and  extractor  of  the  head.  The  requirements  of  a  good 
instrument  are — first,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  not  to 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  powerful  force  exerted  by  the 
screw  which  approximates  the  handles  ;  secondly,  the  width  across 
the  blades  should  be  as  little  as  possible  when  they  are  closed,  that 
the  instrument  may  be  capable  of  dragging  the  head  through  a  greatly 
flattened  pelvis ;  thirdly,  the  blades  should  be  able  to  hold  the  crushed 
head  without  slipping  ;  for  this  purpose  the  blades  are  generally 
made  with  somewhat  incurved  ends,  and  with  transverse  serrations 
on  the  inside.  Fourthly,  the  instrument  should  be  so  shaped  that 
it  can  be  applied  with  ease.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  as  long 
as  the  long  curved  forceps,  that  it  may  be  able  to  seize  the  head 
when  arrested  quite  above  the  brim,  and  it  should  have  some 
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degree  of  pelvic  curve,  like  that  of  the  long  curved  forceps.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  have  the  pelvic  curve  made  somewhat  slighter 
than  that  usual  with  long  curved  forceps.  The  instrument  can 
then  more  easily  he  rotated  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  order 

to  bring  the  flat- 
tened head  through 
the  brim  of  a  flat- 
tened pelvis.  The 
instrument  then 
becomes  virtually 
straight,  as  regards 
its  relation  to  the 
curve  of  the  genital 
canal.    If  it  had  a 
strong  pelvic  curve, 
the    ends   of  the 
blades    would  be 
liable  to  injure  the 
lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis. 

A  form  of  ecpha- 
lotribe  much  used 
is  that  of  Dr.  Brax- 
ton   Hicks  (Fig. 
243).    The  blades 
are  nearly  parallel 
when    the  instru- 
ment is  closed,  but 
incurved     at  the 
ends.     The  pelvic 
curve  is  not  greater 
than  about  20  1  in 
all,  so  that,  when 
the  instrument  is 
laid   fiat   upon  a 
table,   convex  side 
downward,  the  ends 
of   the  blades  are 

*  i  fr-nm  the  table  bv  more  than  about  an  inch.  When 
not  separated  f  o  r  ^™  ^  ^  nofc  t 

J  ,C  ^  ™T  The  fonu  screw  shown  in  Fig.  244,  p.  681,  J 
1  !      tut  fort      Infers  than  the  original  patten,,  as  sho*j 

more  convenient  toi  tne.  iiu0U0  °.    ,  .    i        ti10  SCreW 

i„  Fig.  243.     It  would  be  still  more  convemen  to  have  u 
attaied  by  a  hinge  to  the  lower  blade.     The  lock 


Fig.  243. -Braxton  Hicks'  cephalotribe. 
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English  form,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  adjust  than  that  of  foreign 

™GZe12itaMe  for  the  cephalotribe. -1*  all  ordinary  cases  of 
crSomT  ttaSon  can  be  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  more 
Sy  acidly  than  by  any  other  means,  and  wi£  less  chan 
of  any  angles  of  bone  projecting  and  injuring  the  soft  pa^ts     It  is 
therefore  an  instrument  which  all  practitioners  will  find  i  worth 
Sto  possess.    When,  however,  the  child  has  to  pass ^  through 
an  aperture  narrowed  in  all  directions,  as  m  the  case  of  the  pelvis 
*quabiliter  justo  minor,  or  a  cervix  contracted  by  cancer  or  by 
SriceCke  ^ad,  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the  cephalotnbe,  has 
ratable  shape  for  passing  when  the  contraction  is  great 
Since  the  breadth  across  the  blades  when  the  instrument  is  closed 
is  onlv  U  inch,  the  head  may,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances be  brought  by  the  cephalotribe  through  a  space  measuring 
onlv  li  inch  in  its  smallest  diameter,  provided  that  the  transverse 
diameter  bisecting  this  smallest  diameter  measures  as  much  as  some- 
what over  3  inches.    It  follows  that  extraction  may  sometimes  be 
effected  by  the  cephalotribe  in  quite  as  high  a  degree  of  contraction 
in  flattened  pelves  as  by  any  other  possible  means.    For  this  result, 
however,  it  is  essential  that,  while  the  blades  grasp  the  head  pretty 
centrally,  the  extremities  of  the  blades  should  be  free  on  the  other 
side  of  the  head,  and  capable  of  meeting,  as  m  Fig.  244,  p.  681. 
If  the  neck,  or  thorax,  or  part  of  the  head  intervenes  between  the 
ends  of  the  blades,  the  instrument  cannot  be  closed  so  completely, 
and  will  not  pass  through  so  small  a  space.  _ 

It  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  succeed  in  applying  the 
cephalotribe  centrally  over  the  head,  in  such  a  way  that  the  instru- 
ment can  be  completely  closed.  Hence,  in  extreme  forms  of  pelvic 
contraction,  other  modes  of  extraction  shortly  to  be  described  come 
into  competition  with  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe,  and  may  some- 
times succeed  when  the  cephalotribe  has  failed. 

The  diminished  pelvic  inclination  usually  found  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis  facilitates  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe  ;  an  increased 
pelvic  inclination  renders  it  more  difficult,  when  contraction  is 
extreme,  especially  as  compared  with  the  method  of  induction  of 
face  presentation  after  cranioclasm  (see  p.  687). 

Method  of  operating.— The  blades  are  to  be  passed  at  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  head.  Generally 
the  head  is  caught  somewhat  diagonally,  as  by  the  blades  of  forceps; 
but  if  the  head  is  above  the  brim  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  caught  by  the  two  blades  over  forehead  and  occiput,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  and  this  is  the  most  favourable  way  of  seizing  it. 
As  with  the°ordinary  forceps,  the  lower  blade  is  to  be  passed  first. 
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The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  passed  into  the  vagina  and  within 
the  cervix,  and  the  hlade  guided  up  just  like  the  hlade  of  forceps. 
The  second  or  upper  hlade  may,  like  the  upper  hlade  of  forceps,  he 
at  first  passed  up  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  the  handle 
beinc  carried  forward  between  the  thighs,  and  the  blade  afterwards 
swep°t  round  to  the  right  of  the  pelvis  by  carrying  the  handle  down- 
ward and  backward.  The  blade  does  not,  however,  glide  laterally 
over  the  head  so  easily  as  that  of  forceps,  on  account  of  the  serra- 
tions on  its  inner  margin,  and  its  incurved  extremity.  Hence,  if  it 
is  found  difficult,  by  this  mode  of  introduction,  to  get  the  blade 
exactly  opposite  to  the  lower  one,  it  is  better  to  pass  it  at  once  up 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  having  the  patient  quite  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  depressing  the  handle  strongly.  Both  blades  should  be 
passed  on  until  the  whole  of  the  serrated  portion  of  their  inner 
surface  is  out  of  reach,  lying  against  the  head  (see  Fig.  244). 

In  order  to  adjust  the  lock,  the  handles  should  be  pressed  back 
against  the  perineum,  somewhat  more  than  those  of  forceps,  so  that 
the  blades,  with  their  pelvic  curve  slighter  than  that  of  forceps,  may 
seize  the  head  centrally.  The  screw  is  then  applied,  and  before  it 
is  tightened  the  left  hand  makes  sure  that  the  blades  are  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  head.  If  they  are  too  near  together,  either  at  the  back 
or  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  they  will  slip  either  backward  or  forward 
off  the  convexity  of  the  head  as  the  screw  is  tightened.  The 
instrument  is  then  screwed  up  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  operator 
should  first  have  noticed  how  nearly  the  handles  approximate 
when  the  instrument  is  completely  closed,  and  should  endeavour 
to  screw  them  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  position  ;  for  if  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  blades  are  divergent  instead  of  parallel  or 
nearly  so,  the  instrument  is  liable  to  slip  off  when  traction  is  made 
As  the  screw  is  tightened,  the  brain  substance  will  be  squeezed 
out  if  it  has  not  previously  been  washed  out  with  a  stream  of  water. 
When  the  crushing  is  completed,  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  up 
again  to  feel  whether  the  blades  have  slipped  off,  or  are  grasping  the 
head  centrally.  There  will  now  be  room  to  pass  the  hand  further 
into  the  uterus,  to  make  out  their  exact  position.  The  operator 
should  also  make  sure  that  there  are  no  projecting  angles  of  bone  at 
he  point  of  perforation.  If  any  are  found  the  pieces  of  bone 
should  be  pulled  away  with  the  fingers  or  small  craniotomy  forceps 
(see  Fig  246,  p.  683),  or  the  angles  should  be  nipped  of  with  a 
^7wJpPingW,  ^ch  are  a  useful  adjunct  toto 
obstetric  bag.     Generally  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  head  . 


properiy  g^ped^ "8^"  of  "bone  are  covered  by  the  scalp  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  or  are  shielded  between  the  shanks  of  the 
instrument 
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If  it  is  found  that  the  blades  have  slipped  more  or  less  oft  the 
head,  backward  or  forward,  the  screw  should  be  loosened  and  the 
blades  reapplied  more  centrally.  There  will  now  be  probably  room 
to  pass  the  hand  up  into  the  uterus  by  the  side  of  the  head,  an  order 
to  adjust  the  position  of  the  blades. 
The  crushing  is  then  repeated.  In 
a  difficult  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  this  process  several  times 
in  succession,  before  a  sufficiently 
central  grasp  is  secured.  It  is  more 
dangerous  to  make  traction  when 
the  blades  are  rather  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  head  (in  reference  to 
the  pelvis)  than  when  they  are 
rather  behind  it  as  in  Fig.  244  ; 
for,  in  the  former  case,  the  tips  of 
the  blades  are  liable  to  project  and 
injure  the  soft  parts. 

Supposing  that  a  sufficiently 
central  grasp  has  been  secured, 
traction  is  to  be  commenced.  If 
the  head  is  already  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  or  if  the  pelvis  is 
uniformly  contracted,  the  cephalo- 
tribe  is  to  be  drawn  down  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  applied. 
If,  however,  the  pelvis  is  flattened, 
and  the  head  is  still  above  the 
brim,  the  cephalotribe  should  be 
rotated  through  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  circle.  This  will  bring  the  long 
diameter  of  the  flattened  head  to 
correspond  with  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  flattened  brim, 
whereas  at  first  the  head  was  flat- 
tened out  in  the  direction  of  the 
contracted  conjugate.  In  extreme 
degrees  of  contraction  of  the  con- 
jugate, care  should  be  taken  that  the  instrument  is  so  far  screwed 
up  as  to  close  it  completely,  or  almost  completely,  before  traction  is 
begun  ;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  promontory  of  the  sacrum  by  the  diverging 
blades  of  the  instrument  itself.  Txaction  must  be  made  in  a 
direction  as  much  backward  as  possible,  until  the  head  has  passed 
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244. — Head  crushed  by 
cephalotribe. 
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the  brim.     It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  pull  accurately  in 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  since  the  advantage  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the 
cephalotribe  is  now  almost  or  entirely  lost,  its  concavity  being 
turned  to  one  side.    If  the  cervix  is  not  at  first  fully  expanded, 
ample  time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  dilate.    The  hand  should  also 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if 
the  blades  keep  in  position,  and  whether  any 
angles  of  bone  begin  to  project.    Any  such  angles 
should  be  nipped  off  as  before.    As  the  head 
descends  to  the  pelvic  floor,  traction  is  to  he 
made  more  forward,  and  the  cephalotribe  may 
be  allowed  to  rotate  in  any  direction  to  which 
the   resistances   impel   it.     Generally   it  will 
be    found    that    the    shanks   tend   to  rotate 
forward  under  the  pubic  arch,  like  the  leading 
portion  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus,  and 
thus  the  cephalotribe  passes  the  pelvic  outlet  with 
its  concavity  directed  backward.    It  has  thus  been 
rotated  through  half  a  circle  in  all.    It  will  most 
commonlvbe  found  that  the  hard  base  of  the  skull 
has  not  been  broken  up  by  the  cephalotribe,  hut 
lilted  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  either  laterally  or 
longitudinally.     It  is  best  for  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  be  tilted  into  a  position  of  flexion,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  because  then  the  maximum 
diameter  of  the  flattened  head  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  or  about  3  inches. 

In  general  the  tilting  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
unite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  break- 
in  g  it  up.  Such  breaking  up  could  only  be  useful 
when  transverse  diameter  as  well  as  conjugate  is 
much  contracted.  An  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
the  basilyst,  has  been  introduced  by  Professor  A.  K 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  first  screwed  into 
the  oase  of  the  skull,  and  the  blades  then  separated. 

Tl    cepbal^e  ^^SS^t^  may  be  „Sed  m 
Craniotomy  toiceps.  y  j        *   ,     carefunv  dis- 

two  totally  different  operations  which ,  shou d  be  anetaj  , 

tingui8}ied  from  in  * 

^"T  it  W   ,     "nreld by  the'  pressure  of  the  pd£ 
9ed  to  break  off  and  tear  away  pieces  o 

vault  of  the  skull,  am 
lion  is  called  cranioclasm 


Vip.  245.— Simpson's 
Splitting  Basilyst. 


>  of  the  head  being  enecL 
„.  fte  oftcv.it  k  YJ°J^^tto^;™«rZ 

That  form  of  craniotomy  forceps  which 
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has  a  screw  to  approximate  the  handles  may  be  put  to  yet  a  third 
ui,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when  a  face  presentation 
is  induced  after  cranioclasm,  namely,  to  crush 
the  remnant  of  the  head. 

Varieties  of  the  instrument. — The  simplest  form 
of  craniotomy  forceps  is  that  in  which  the 
blades  are  hinged,  as  in  Fig.  246.  This  may 
he  used  as  a  tractor,  the  smaller  blade  being 
passed  into  the  skull  through  the  opening  made 
by  the  perforator,  the  larger  one  outside  the 
scalp,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  blades  corre- 
sponds to  the  curvature  of  the  head.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  break  away  pieces  of  the  skull 
in  cranioclasm.  The  fenestra  in  the  larger  blade 
allows  a  firmer  hold  of  the  head  to  be  taken 
when  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  tractor. 

Sir  James  Simpson  made  the  blades  separable, 


Fig.  240,-Craniotomy  Fig.  247.-Roper's  craniotomy  forceps, 

forceps.  Simple  form. 

and  united  by  a  lock  similar  to  the  French  forceps  lock.  The 
instrument  so  produced  he  called  a  cranioclast,  though  it  is  more 
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adapted  for  use  as  a  tractor  than  as  a  crusher.  Two  modifications  of 
this  instrument  are  almost  identical  with  each  other.    One  is  Braun's 

cranioclast,  much  used  in 
Germany  ;  the  other  Barnes' 
craniotomy  forceps.  Both 
these  are  adapted  chiefly  for 
use  as  tractors,  and  in  both 
the  handles  are  approximated 
by  a  screw.  This  is  a  great 
improvement,  since  it  enables 
a  very  firm  hold  to  be  main- 
tained without  fatigue  to  the 
hand,  and  also  allows  the 
instrument  to  be  used  for 
crushing,  if  desired.  There 
is  a  still  further  improvement 
in  Roper's  craniotomy  forceps 
(Fig.  247).  The  lock  in  these 
is  the  English  lock,  and  is 
therefore  easier  to  adjust,  and 
it  is  nearer  to  the  handles. 
It  is  thus  always  outside  the 
vulva,  and  can  be  adjusted 
without  any  risk  of  nipping 
the  mucous  membrane.  The 
instrument  is  so  made  that 
the  same  screw  can  be  used 
for  it  as  for  Hicks'  cephalo- 
tribe.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  screw  attached  by 
a  hinge  to  the  handle  of  the 
solid  blade. 

Gases  suitable  for  extraction 
by  craniotomy  forceps. — There 
has  been  much  controversy  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  ex- 
traction by  cephalotribe  or 
craniotomy  forceps  (the  so- 
called  cranioclast).  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  cepha- 
lotribes  chiefly  in  use  are  very 
large  and  formidable  instruments,  the  craniotomy  forceps  have  found 
favour  with  many,  being  considered  to  involve  less  risk  of  injury  ; 
but  a  cephalotribe  such  as  that  of  Hicks'  will  be  found  safer  as  well 


Fig.  218.—  Elongation  of  head  in  conical  form 
by  extraction  with  craniotomy  forceps. 
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as  easier  to  use  in  all  ordinary  cases  ;  for  since  the  craniotomy  forceps 
grasp  only  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  not  the  whole  head  bo  com 
pletely  a/the  cephalotribe  (see  Fig.  248),  they  are  more  likely to 
tear  away  the  bone,  when  there  is  much  resistance,  and  so  cause 
dangerous  angles  to  project. 

The  cases  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  craniotomy  forceps  are 
those  in  which  the  space  is  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  flattened  out  in  one  direction  in  the  grasp  of  the  cephalo- 
tribe cannot  find  any  diameter  large  enough  to  admit  its  greatest 
diameter.    This  may  occur  in  the  pelvis  asquabiliter  justo  minor, 
and  also  when  the  whole  circuit  of  the  cervix  is  involved  m  cancer. 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  use  of  craniotomy  forceps  is  then 
specially  advantageous  is  the  following  :— The  head  is  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  by  the  traction,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  crushed  in  all  other  directions  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic 
wall  or  cervix,  so  that  aU  its  other  diameters  are  reduced  m  almost 
equal  proportions.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  248   p  684,  in 
which  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  original  outline  of  the  head,  it, 
however,  the  cephalotribe  is  applied  in  the  most  favourable  possible 
way  so  as  to  tilt  the  base  of  the  skull  into  a  position  of  flexion  as 
in  Fig.  244,  p.  681,  it  is  not  found  practically  that  the  diameter  at 
ri^ht  "angles'  to  the  compressed  one  is  enlarged  by  the  pressure  ;  and 
in  such  case  the  cephalotribe  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  craniotomy 
forceps,  even  for  extraction  through,  a  uniformly  contracted  open- 
ing ;  the  maximum  diameter  in  either  case  being  the  transverse 
diameter   of  the  base.      In  the   absence   of   the  cephalotribe, 
craniotomy  forceps  are  the  best  instrument  for  extraction  in  other 
cases  also. 

Mode  of  using  craniotomy  forceps  as  a  tractor. — The  lett  hand  is 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  placed  upon  the  aperture  in 
the  skull.    The  solid  blade  of  the  craniotomy  forceps  is  taken  first, 
and  guided  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  aperture,  so  that 
it  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  underneath  the  bones.  ^  The 
object  should  be  to  seize,  not  merely  the  parietal,  but  the  occipital 
or  frontal  bone,  since  the  parietal  bone  more  easily  tears  away  from 
the  base  of  the  skull.    The  serrated  surface  of  the  blade  should 
therefore  be  directed  toward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  where  the  occiput 
or  forehead  lies,  and  the  blade  should  be  pushed  into  the  skull  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bone  may  be 
secured.      Of  the  two  bones  the  occipital  is   preferable,  because 
traction  then  promotes  flexion  of  the  head  ;  but,  if  the  occiput  is 
directed  forward,  the  frontal  bone  is  easier  to  seize,  because  the  out- 
side blade  is  more  easily  passed  up  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis.    The  fenestrated  or  external  blade  is  next  taken,  and  passed 
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up  outside  the  scalp,  ill  such  a  direction  as  to  correspond  to  the 
other  blade.     The  depth  to  which  it  should  be  passed  must  be 
regidated  by  the  position  of  the  other  blade,  so  that  the  lock  may 
be  adjusted.      The  instrument  is  then  screwed  up  as  tightly  us 
possible,  and  traction  made  in  the  pelvic  axis.    Frequent  examina- 
tions must  be  made,  to  see  whether  the  instrument  is  slipping,  or 
any  angles  of  bone  beginning  to  project.    Such  projecting  angles 
must  be  nipped  off.    If  the  force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted 
by  one  hand  is  found  sufficient,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  left  hand 
constantly  in  the  vagina,  to  watch  the  progress.    If  the  instrument 
slips,  or  the  main  portion  of  bone  which  it  is  holding  tears  away,  it 
must  be  unscrewed  and  reapplied,  if  possible  in  such  a  way  that  its 
grasp  extends  more  deeply.     If  the  pelvis  is  flattened  and  the 
occipital  bone  has  been  seized,  so  as  to  secure  extreme  flexion  of  the 
head,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  if  the  head  does  not  easily  pas.-, 
to  rotate  the  instrument  so  as  to  bring  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  head  into  the  transverse  of  the  pelvis.   Unless  this  is  done  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  about  three  inches,  is  the  limit  to 
the  size  of  conjugate  through  which  the  head  can  be  brought.  But 
the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  extremely  flexed  skull  may  be 
reduced  by  pressure  of  the  pelvic  wall  somewhat  below  this. 

Cranioclasm.— The  operation  of  cranioclasm  is  much  more 
difficult  and  tedious  than  extraction  by  the  cephalotribe  or  cranio- 
tomy forceps.  It  also  involves  risk  of  injury  both  to  the  soft  parts 
and  to  the  operator's  fingers  by  the  angles  of  detached  bone.  It 
should  only  be  undertaken,  therefore,  in  those  cases  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  which  the  operator  cannot  effect  extraction  by  one  ot 
the  two  former  methods  without  exerting  a  dangerous  degree  ol 

f° 1  Method  of  operating.-The  best  instrument  for  removal  of  pieces 
of  bone  is  a  pair  of  craniotomy  forceps,  such  as  those  shown  m  Fig. 
246  p  683^  or,  still  better,  one  in  which  both  blades  are  solid 
without  fenestra.  The  instrument  is  passed  up  to  the  head  under 
the  guidance  of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina.  One  blade  is  pas  ed 
between  the  cranial  bones  and  the  scalp,  the  other  through  the 
1  i  Ze  into  the  interior  of  the  skull.  If 

should  be  so  passed  that  its  curve  corresponds  to  that  of  the  h^d 
L  then  it  is  likely  to  secure  a  larger  piece  of  bone  ;  but  d  t 
found  easier  to  turn  it  the  reverse  way,  and  pass  tae  othei  blade 
beWeen  th  bone  and  the  scalp,  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  so. 
Thtboneis  then  grasped,  and  a  sudden  twist,  nrs  in  one  d    a  * 
then  in  the  other,  is  given  to  the  instrument  so  a  to 
of  bone  in  its  grasp  away  from ^urrouii tag ,       *  J*e^U 
then  twisted  round  and  round  till  the  piece 
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detached,  and  finally  the  piece  is  drawn  out,  covered  by  the ^  left 
hand,  and  so  prevented  from  lacerating  the  soft  parts.  The  piece 
of  bone  should  be  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  closed  over  ri 
so  that  it  is  brought  down  within  the  closed  fist,  and  cannot  possibly 
touch  any  soft  parts.  This  process  is  to  be  continued,  until  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  has  been  removed,  including 
the  whole  of  the  parietal  bones.  The  student  must  take  care  to  re- 
member that  in  cranioclasm  the  outer  blade  is  passed  between  the  scalp 
and  the  bone,  but  that,  when  craniotomy  forceps  are  used  as  a  tractor, 
it  is  passed  outside  the  scalp. 

Induction  of  face  presentation.— When  the  vault  of  the 
skull  has  been  broken  up  and  in  great  part  removed,  the  best  way 
to  deliver  the  head  in  a  greatly  contracted  pelvis,  especially  one 
with  a  very  small  conjugate  diameter,  is  to  induce  face  presentation. 
If  the  chin  be  brought  to  the  front,  the  diameter  opposed  to  the 
conjugate  is  then  only  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  face,  little  more 
than  1  inch,  and  that  opposed  to  the  transverse  is  the  bimastoid  or 
bizygomatic  diameter,  not  more  than  3  inches.    The  face  may  be 
brought  to  present  by  the  small  blunt  hook  already  described  as 
useful  for  securing  the  knee  in  version  (see  p.  670).    The  hook  is 
fixed  first  into  the  orbit,  and  then,  after  the  orbit  has  been  brought 
down,  upon  the  chin,  or  some  part  of  the  lower  jaw  near  it.  The 
chin  having  been  completely  drawn  down,  so  that  the  face  presents, 
delivery  may  be  completed  in  one  of  two  ways.    The  blunt  hook 
may  be  transferred  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  be 
fixed  into  some  of  the  projections  of  bone  there,  and  so  draw  the 
head  down  ;  or  the  craniotomy  forceps  with  a  screw  at  the^  handle 
(Fig.  247,  p.  683)  may  be  used.    This  is  the  only  condition  in 
which  this  instrument  can  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  crusher  as 
well  as  a  tractor.    The  solid  blade  is  passed  in  front  of  the  chin, 
the  fenestrated  blade  over  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  screw 
tightened  as  much  as  possible.    Thus  the  small  vertical  diameter  of 
the  head  which  remains  is  still  further  compressed.    This  method 
of  delivery  is  most  useful  when  the  vault  of  the  skull  has  not  been 
completely  removed.    In  the  absence  of  the  small  blunt  hook,  the 
crochet  (Fig.  249,  p.  688)  may  be  used  in  its  place  in  this  operation. 
This  method  of  delivery  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  overcome 
extreme  conditions  of  contraction,  affecting  transverse  as  well  as  con- 
jugate diameter  ;  for  the  base  of  the  skull  is  brought  down  in  its 
most  favourable  position,  which  it  will  not  always  be  when  tilted  in 
the  grasp  of  the  cephalotribe. 

Version. — Version  is  sometimes  performed  to  facilitate  delivery 
after  craniotomy.  In  the  extraction  of  the  after-coming  head,  the 
skull  collapses  under  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  bones 
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generally  remain  covered  by  the  scalp.  Version  may  be  performed 
with  advantage  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  cephalotribe  or 
craniotomy  forceps,  or  if  the  operator  does  not  succeed  with  either 
of  these  instruments,  when  the  degree  of  contraction  is  not  very 
extreme.  In  very  extreme  contraction,  the  extraction  of  the  body 
might  cause  difficulty,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  arms.  In  such 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  perform  cranioclasm,  and  then  induce  face 
presentation. 

Secondary  Symphysiotomy.— When  it  proves 
impossible  to  extract  after  craniotomy  without  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  traction,  space  may  be  gained  by 
secondary  symphysiotomy.  The  same  operation  may 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  prolonged  and  difficult 
operation  of  cranioclasm.  Symphysiotomy  has  how- 
ever a  less  favourable  influence  on  the  pelvic  diameters 
in  extreme  contraction  of  the  conjugate,  than  it  lias 
when  general  contraction  forms  a  main  part  of  the 
difficulty. 

The^  Crochet.— The  crochet  (Fig.  249)  was  the 
instrument  formerly  most  used  for  extraction  after 
craniotomy.    The  crochet  is  passed  through  the  aper- 
ture into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  fixed  against 
any  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  where  it  can  obtain 
a  firm  hold*    The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  scalp,  opposite  the  point  of  the 
crochet  and  pressing  against  it,  and  then  traction  is 
made     The  disadvantage  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the 
crochet  is  apt  to  slip,  or  to  tear  away  the  piece  of  bone 
which  it  is  holding,  and  so  cause  laceration.  inis 
mode  of  extraction  should  not  therefore  be  adopted  it 
any  better  one  is  available.    The  crochet  is,  however, 
often  very  useful  in  the  extraction  of  a  dead  foetus, 
when  fixed  into  any  available  part  of  the  body  in 
order  to  secure  a  hold  for  additional  traction,  lne 
small  blunt  hook  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  _ 
Division  of  the  head.-Various  modes  have  been  devised  for 
cuttinTuP The  head  by  chain  saws  and  other  means.  .Barnes  has 
nroS to  divide  it  into  sections  by  a  strong  steel  wire  dcraseu 

LtC— :S  is  doubtful  whether, 

-  often  say  at  an  ^ffS^i^fl 

foramen  magnum.   This,  hoover,  »imp °ss^™        is  the  vertebral  hook 


Fig.  249.- 
Crochet. 
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tough  which  the  head  could  not  be  delivered  by  cramoclasm  and 
induction  of  face  presentation,  it  would  be  possible  to  deliver  the 
body  without  very  great  risk  to  the  mother.  Caesarian  section 
would  in  general  be  preferable. 

Forceps.— Forceps  should  never  be  applied  to  deliver  the  bead 
after  craniotomy,  because  they  are  liable  to  slip  off  as  the  head 
collapses.  Foreign  forceps  in  which  the  points  are  close  together 
when  the  handles  are  closed,  may  succeed  in  easy  cases,  but  the 
ordinary  English  forceps  are  of  little  use  for  this  purpose. 

Extraction  of  the  body.— As  a  rule,  it  is  only  when  con- 
traction is  extreme,  or  the  child  very  large,  that  extraction  ol  the 
body  meets  with  much  difficulty.  The  cephalotribe  or  craniotomy 
forceps  should  be  kept  applied  to  the  head  to  furnish  a  good  hold 
for  traction,  until  the  thorax  has  passed  the  brim.  If  much  resist- 
ance is  met  with,  the  crochet  or  small  blunt  hook  may  be  fixed  in 
one  axilla,  so  as  to  draw  down  one  shoulder  in  advance  of  the  other. 
If  this  does  not  answer,  both  arms  may  be  drawn  in  front  of  the 
chest  by  the  same  means,  and  used  to  afford  an  additional  hold  for 
traction.  The  perforator  may  be  used  to  pierce  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  but  not  much  is  gained  by  this,  unless  the  abdomen  has 
become  distended  by  decomposition.  If  necessary,  the  cephalotribe 
may  be  applied  over  the  chest,  and  afterwards  over  the  pelvis, 
especially  if  the  head  should  have  separated  and  come  away  from 
the  trunk  under  traction. 

Perforation  of  the  after-coming  head.  — In  the  case 
of  the  after -coming  head,  the  usual  method  of  craniotomy 
has  been  to  perforate  behind  the  ear,  or  through  the  occipital 
bone.  This  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  point  of  the  per- 
forator impinges  on  the  skull  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is  very 
close  to  the  maternal  soft  parts.  An  improved  method  has  been 
introduced,  namely,  to  perforate  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  blades  can  then  be  separated  in  two  directions  at  right  angles, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fore-coming  head.  If  the  head  has  become  at 
all  extended,  care  must  be  taken  to  direct  the  point  of  the  perforator 
somewhat  backward  toward  the  occiput,  otherwise  it  may  only  enter 
the  orbit,  and  not  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  one  respect  there  is 
an  advantage  in  this  method  even  over  perforation  of  the  fore-coming 
head,  namely,  that  the  base  of  the  skull  is  more  or  less  broken  up. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Archibald  Donald,  of  Manchester,  has  advocated 
preliminary  version  in  all  difficult  cases  of  craniotomy  ;  *  but  this 
advice  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

After  perforation  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  brain  sub- 
stance should  be  broken  up  with  the  perforator,  and  then  washed 

*  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXXI. 

g.  y  y 
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out  with  a  stream  of  water.  In  easy  cases  the  head  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  traction.  In  difficult  ones,  the  body  of  the  child  should 
be  held  forward  by  an  assistant,  while  the  blades  of  the  cephalotribe 
are  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  When  a  central  bold  has 
been  obtained  of  the  head,  the  instrument  should  be  rotated  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  the  case  of  a  flattened  pelvis,  and  so  drawn 
down. 

Embryotomy  in  pelvic  presentations.— It  is  only  m  cases 
of  extreme  disproportion  that  the  body  of  the  chdd  cannot  be 
brought  through  the  brim  in  pelvic  presentations,  or  after  version. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pelvis  of  the  child  refuses  to  enter  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother,  and  the  difficulty  is  then  greater  than  in  head 
presentations.    The  alternative  of  performing  Ca3sarian  section  or 
symphysiotomy,  before  much  effort  is  made  at  traction,  then  arises. 
If  this  is  rejected,  both  legs  should  be  brought  down,  and  traction 
should  be  made  upon  them,  both  together  and  separately,  m  order  to 
dud  out  the  best  way  of  bringing  clown  the  child  s  pelvis     It  the 
child  is  dead  this  may  be  aided  by  the  crochet  or  small  blunt 
hook  fixed  over  the  pelvis.      If  the  abdomen  ot  the  child  has 
become  distended,  after  death  of  the  foetus,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

PC  Thfmrthods  of  performing  embryotomy  in  shoulder  presenta- 
tions, when  version  is  impossible,  have  already  been  described  (see 
pp.  487-490). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SYMPHYSIOTOMY,   CAESARIAN    SECTION    AND  LAPARO- 

ELYTROTOMY. 

Symphysiotomy. 

History. — The  first  recorded  case  of  symphysiotomy  was  per- 
formed by  Jean  Claude  de  la  Courvee  in  1644.  A  better  known 
case  was  one  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Sigault  and 
Le  Roy  in  1777.  The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory  ;  for  a  vesical 
fistula  formed,  and  the  bones  did  not  unite.  The  operation  did  not 
therefore  find  general  favour,  but  Italian  operators  continued  to 
perform  it  from  time  to  time.  Between  1777  and  1849,  65  cases 
were  recorded  in  Italy,  with  a  maternal  mortality  of  32-4  per  cent, 
and  a  foetal  mortality  of  64  per  cent.  It  was  taken  up  more 
actively  in  Italy  in  1866,  chiefly  by  Morisani  and  Novi  of  Naples. 
From  1866  to  1881,  50  cases  were  recorded,  with  a  maternal 
mortality  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  foetal  mortality  of  18  per  cent. 
Between  1881  and  1885,  however,  the  maternal  mortality  increased 
to  44  per  cent.  Of  late  years  the  mortality  has  greatly  diminished, 
probably  in  consequence  of  antiseptic  improvements  in  surgery. 
52  more  recent  Italian  cases  give  a  maternal  mortality  of  2  per 
cent,  and  a  foetal  mortality  of  13-4  per  cent.* 

Since  1891  the  operation  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  Pinarcl 
of  Paris,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  performed 
in  various  countries.  According  to  Harris,  out  of  233  operations 
performed  in  various  countries  in  1892-1893,  the  maternal 
mortality  was  11-1  per  cent.,  the  fcetal  mortality  22-7  per  cent. 
Of  these,  very  few  were  performed  in  Britain,  the  majority  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The  result  of  the  operation,  how- 
ever, under  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
operators,  is  more  favourable  than  this:  for  of  19  cases  in  the 
clinirpie  of  Pinard,  all  the  mothers  were  saved,  and  all  the  children 
bom  alive,  3  of  the  children  dying  within  a  few  days. 

The  disfavour  with  which  the  operation  was  at  first  received  is 
explained  by  the  unfavourable  results  of  the  earlier  cases,  as 


Han-is,  "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  March,  1893. 
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regards  children  no  less  than  as  regards  mothers.  It  also  appeared 
theoretically  that,  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  hut  little  increase  of  the 
sacro-puhic  diameter  could  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  symphysis. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  the  field  of  the  operation  is  in  moderate, 
not  in  extreme  contractions  of  the  conjugate  ;  and  that,  in  the 
puerperal  pelvis,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  joints,  a  wider 
separation  of  the  pubic  bones  can  be  safely  obtained  than  appeared 
probable  d  priori,  or  than  would  be  possible  apart  from  pregnancy. 
Thus  the  central  mass  of  the  head  passes  in  the  gap  between  the 


Half  size 

Fig.  250.-Separation  of  bones  in  symphysiotomy. 

separated  pubic  bones,  and  does  not  enter  even  the  enlarged  sacro- 
pubic  diameters  at  all,  as  shown  in  Fig.  250. 

Indications  for  the  operation.-It  appears  that  the  smalls 
conjugate  for  which  the  operation  can  reasonably  be  recommended 
L  about  21  inch  (7  cm.)  ;  although  Pinard  considers  it  available, 
^  the  simple  flat  pelvis,  down  to  2f  inch,  and  I  have  myself  pex- 
T    Z  it  wcesBfiulv    though    with  considerable  laceration  of 
vaXa  ^TSSiS.  of  k  -he,    In  Figure  250  is  shown 
Sfeffe  t  of  the  operation  in  a  flattened  pelvis  with  slight  general 
"on  the  connate  being  2 f  inches     Aiding  ^n  ch  f  0 
soft  parts,  a  circle  of  3f  inches  —  ^^oJa- 
required  for  the  passage  of  a  full-sued  Icetai  new.  f 
ing  separation  of  the  pubic  bones,  as  shown  m  the  figure, 
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2 1  inches,  and  the  bones  must  also  be  separated  at  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £  inch. 

The  operation  may  therefore  replace  Caesarian  section  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  that  operation  is  now  performed  in  the 
interest  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  it  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  indicated  in  the  interest  of  tbe  mother.  For 
with  a  conjugate  of  2|  inch  and  upward,  extraction  after 
craniotomy,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator,  does  not  involve 
much  risk  to  the  mother,  provided  that  she  is  not  endangered  by 
attempts  to  save  the  child.  Symphysiotomy  may  also  replace 
craniotomy  in  cases  in  which  forceps  fail  to  extract,  in  the  interest 
of  the  child.  Or  again,  it  may  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the 
mother,  if  extraction  after  craniotomy  proves  very  difficult.  With 
this  last  exception,  it  is  an  operation  performed  in  the  interest  of 
the  child,  not  in  that  of  the  mother.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
recorded  cases,  it  has  been  performed  with  conjugates  exceeding 
9  cm.  (3|  inches). 

According  to  Pinard,  if  the  pubic  bones  are  separated  6  cm.  (2| 
inches),  the  distances  from  the  sacral  promontory  to  their  ends  are 
increased  15  mm.,  and  the  total  gain,  by  the  projection  of  the  head 
through  the  gap,  is  22  mm.  or  -|  inch.  Biermer*  found,  by 
experiments  on  puerperal  pelves,  that  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones 
to  distances  varying  from  7  to  9  cm.,  caused  luxation  of  the  sacro- 
iliac joints.  Caution  must  therefore  be  used  in  carrying  the 
separation  beyond  6  cm.  Biermer  also  gives  the  following  table, 
founded  upon  similar  experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
estimates  the  gain  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  lower  than 
Pinard.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  gain  in  the  transverse  diameter 
is  much  more  marked,  and  that  therefore  the  operation  is  specially 
suited  for  generally  contracted  pelves,  in  which  the  transverse 
diameter  forms  a  main  part  of  the  difficulty. 


Separation  at 
symphysis, 
cm. 

2 

Increase  of 
antero-posterior  diameter, 
cm. 

•25 

Increase  of 
transverse  diameter, 
cm. 

1- 

3 

•5 

1-5 

4 

•65 

2- 

5 

•83 

2-25 

6 

.  1-1 

3- 

7 

.  1-4 

3-1 

The  operation  appears  to  be  followed  by  less  inconvenience  in  mul- 
tiparas than  in  primiparse,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts 
in  the  latter.  Thus  Caruso  reports  22  cases,  in  which  all  the  mothers 
"  Centralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,  1892,  No.  51. 
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recovered,  and  20  children  were  born  alive.  Of  12  multipara  all 
passed  through  a  normal  puerperium.  Of  the  10  primiparse,  8  suffered 
some  pathological  complication,  and  3  of  them  had  vesical  fistulas 

Preparations. — The  os  uteri  should  be  as  fully  as  possible 
dilated.  If  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the 
head  cannot  descend  upon  the  os  to  dilate  it,  being  arrested  above 
the  brim,  it  is  desirable  to  dilate  the  os  with  Champetier  de  Kibes' 
or  Barnes'  dilators.  The  pubes  and  labia  majora  should  be  shaved, 
and  pubes  and  vagina  disinfected  with  perchloride 
of  mercury  1  in  1000.  It  is  not  a  contra-indica- 
tion  that  labour  has  been  somewhat  prolonged, 
provided  that  there  has  been  no  septic  infection. 
If  forceps  are  tried  first,  no  great  force  should  be 
used  with  them,  otherwise  the  child's  life  may  be 
endangered. 

Instruments. — The  instruments  required  are 
scalpels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  pressure 
forceps,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder,  sutures 
of  silver  wire,  fishing  gut,  and  of  chromicised 
gut  or  fine  silk,  and  a  special  symphysiotomy  knife 
(Fig.  251),  or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  with  cutting 
edge  to  the  end.  It  is  desirable  to  have  also 
Pinard's  registering  separator  for  the  pubic  bones, 
and  a  chain  saw.  There  should  be  three  assistants 
besides  the  anaesthetist,  one  to  assist  the  operator, 
tw  o  to  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  patient,  and  press 
the  innominate  bones  together,  when  required. 

The  operation. — The  operator  stands  between 
the  patient's  thighs.    An  incision  is  made  about  3 
inches  long  in  the  median  line,  commencing  above 
the  pubes,  and  ending  just  above  the  clitoris  or 
inclined  laterally  at  the  side  of  the  clitoris  outside 
the  nympha.    Bleeding  points  are  secured  by  pres- 
sure forceps.    If  there  is  much  venous  oozing,  a 
plug  of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  used  after  the  symphysis  has  been 
divided     The  pyramidalis  and  recti  muscles  are  then  separated 
from  the  top  of  the  pubic  bones,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  operator 
to  pass  1  £PindeX  finger  behind  the  symphysis,  and  protect  the 
bladder  from  the  tip  of  the  knife.    The  operator  then  seeks  for 
Se  symphysis  and  divides  it  from  above  downwards,  mcludmg 
cinf  nor  ligament,  with  the  curved  blunt-pointed  knife  introduced 
v  (  ibhti  (lig  251),  or  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  keeping  the 
I  „  ;  een  the  knife  and  the  bladder.  The  Italian  operators,  how- 

f  div  de  the  symphysis  from  below  upward.   During  the  cutting 


Fig.  251. — Symphy- 
siotomy lmit'e. 
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Pinarcl's  registering 


through  the  symphysis,  a  bladder  sound  should  be  held  m  the 
urethra,  and  should  draw  it  somewhat  to  one  side,  the  opposite  side  to 
that  to  which  the  cutaneous  incision  has  been  made  to  incline  at  its 
lower  part.  As  soon  as  the  division  is  complete,  the  bones  generally 
spring  apart  suddenly  to  a  distance  of  § — 1  inch.  _  _ 

Occasionally  operators  have  failed  to  divide  the  symphysis  with 
a  knife,  and  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  chain  saw. 
This  has  probably  been  due,  not  to  anchylosis,  but  to  the  operator 
failing  to  find  the  symphysis,  which  is  often  not  exactly  m  the 
middle  line. 

"When  the  symphysis  has  been  divided, 
separator  (Fig.  252)  may  be  introduced, 
to  aid  the  separation,  and  indicate  its 
amount.  By  eversion  of  thighs,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  traction  upon  the  ilia,  a 
separation  of  at  least  4  cm.  (if  inch) 
should  be  obtained,  before  traction  is 
commenced. 

The  fcetus  should  then  be  extracted  by 
forceps,  axis-traction  forceps  being  the  best 
for  the  purpose.    If  the  indicator  shows 

that  the  separation  of   the  pubic  bones 

reaches  7  cm.  (2f  inches),  the  assistants 

should  support  the  ilia  at  each  side.  If 

the  head  descends  covered  by  the  cervix, 

ample  time  should  be  allowed,  and  the 

rim  of  the  cervix  pushed  back  by  the 

fingers.    After  the  head  has  passed  the 

brim,  the  assistants  should  press  the  ilia 

together,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  the 

separation.    Otherwise  the  anterior  part 

of  the  vagina,  unsupported  by  the  bones, 

is  apt  to  tear  into  the  wound.  Care  should  be  taken  to  draw  well 
downward  toward  the  perineum,  even  at  some  risk  of  laceration  to 
that  structure,  and  not  carry  the  handles  of  the  forceps  so  much 
forward  as  in  ordinary  forceps  extraction. 

Four  deep  silver  sutures  should  be  used  to  unite  the  tissues  in 
front  of  the  pubes,  including  the  dense  tissue  close  to  the  bone.  I 
have  drilled  the  bones  and  wired  them  together  with  thick  silver 
wire,  in  order  to  secure  perfectly  close  union  without  further 
trouble,  but  operators  have  not  generally  adopted  this  plan.  The 
cest  of  the  wound  may  be  closed  by  fishing-gut  sutures.  Any 
laceration  of  vagina,  bladder,  or  urethra  must  also  be  closed  by 
fishing-gut  or  silver  wire.    A  firm  belt  is  placed  round  the  pelvis, 


Fig.  252. — Pinard's  registering 
separator  for  symphysiotomy. 
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the  sutures  are  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  the  patient  is 
kept  in  bed  at  least  three  weeks.  After  the  operation,  the  uterus 
and  vagina  are  washed  out  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2000. 
The  same  or  a  weaker  solution  is  used  as  a  vaginal  douche 
twice  a  clay.  Pinard  uses  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the 
vagina. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  laceration  of  the  vagina,  bladder 
or  urethra.  In  some  cases  suppuration  of  the  wound  has  occurred. 
Haemorrhage  has  sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and,  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  has  been  fatal.  In  some  cases  the  pubic  bones  have 
remained  moveable  upon  each  other,  only  loosely  united  by  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  patients  have  not  been  much 
the  worse  for  this  ;  but,  upon  this  subject,  there  is  not  yet  much 
experience  in  this  country. 


C^sakian  Section. 

By  Caesarian  section  is  meant  the  removal  of  the  foetus  by  in- 
cisions through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  uterus.  In  the 
variety  of  the  operation  introduced  by  Porro  it  is  completed  by  the 
excision  of  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

History.— Ctesarian  section  is  a  mode  of  delivery  which  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  at  a  rude  period  of  surgical  art.  Tradition 
has  related  of  several  noted  men  of  ancient  clays— such  as  ^scula- 
pius  Scipio  Africanus,  Julius  Caesar— that  they  were  delivered  in 
this  way  Although  the  tradition  is  not  believed  to  be  well 
founded  as  regards  Julius  Ceesar,  the  derivation  of  the  title  Caesar 
from  "  A  matris  utero  emus  "  has  been  generally  accepted.  Such 
traditional  accounts  are  open  to  the  interpretation  that,  if  true  at 
all  they  refer  probably  in  most  cases  only  to  Caesarian  section  per- 
formed after  the  mother's  death.  But,  even  to  the  present  clay, 
Caesarian  section  for  delivery  of  the  living  woman  is  practised  among 
some  savage  tribes  in  a  low  grade  of  civilisation  as  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  *  This  affords  some  presumption  m  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  same  operation  may  have  been  performed  in  ancient  days. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  Caesarian  section  was  believed  to  have 
been  performed  in  various  instances,  during  the  life  of  the  mother, 
although  no  reliable  histories  of  the  cases  have  been  preserved. 
The  first  authentic  record  is  that  of  a  ^\^0nJ^f^ 
a  case  of  hernia  of  the  gravid  uterus  by  Trautman,  at  Wittenberg, 
in  1710.    The  patient  lived  25  days  after  the  operation. 

.  «  Notes  on  Labour  in  Central  Africa,"  by  B.  W.  Felkin,  Trans.  Obst.  Soc.  Edin., 


1881. 
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Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  mortality  of  Csesarian  section  had 
heen  so  high  as  to  restrict  the  operation  to  those  cases  in  which 
delivery  through  the  pelvis  was  either  impossible  or  so  difficult  as 
to  involve  very  great  risk  to  the  mother.  British  statistics  gave  a 
mortality  of  about  84  per  cent.  The  first  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  1876,  by  Porro  of  Pavia,  who  followed  up  Caesarian  section 
by  the  removal  of  the  whole  uterus  with  the  ovaries  in  a  case  of 
pelvic  contraction.  Thus  was  introduced  Porro's  operation,  here- 
after to  be  described.  It  was  practised  in  a  good  many  cases  of 
pelvic  contraction  with  a  success  considerably  exceeding  that^  of 
the  old  Ceesarian  section.  The  modern  method  of  Csesarian  section 
was  first  suggested  by  Sanger  in  1882.  It  was  perfected  and  sim- 
plified chiefly  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  by  Leopold  and  other 
operators,  and  has  attained  such  success  as  to  displace  craniotomy 
from  a  considerable  portion  of  its  field.  Hitherto  the  operation 
has  been  performed  most  frequently  and  most  successfully  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction  are  commoner 
than  in  England  or  America.  The  improvements  introduced  by  Sanger 
consist  essentially  in  the  adaptation  of  Lembert's  intestinal  suture  for 
the  superficial  sutures  of  the  uterine  peritoneum ;  and  in  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  sutures,  deep,  and  superficial,  to  secure  perfect 
closure  of  the  uterine  wound,  so  that  the  lochial  discharge  is  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  peritoneum. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — The  indications  for  Csesa- 
rian  section  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  various  conditions  which  may  call  for  it.  They  are 
chiefly  comprised  in  the  following  :  the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic 
contraction,  and  some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  by  tumours, 
cancer  of  the  cervix,  inflammatory  deposits,  or  cicatrices  which  can- 
not be  stretched.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  religious  scruples 
about  destroying  the  child  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  mother  have 
influenced  the  choice  between  craniotomy  and  Csesarian  section. 
In  this  country  the  interest  of  the  mother  will  still  be  held  para- 
mount. But  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  Csesa- 
rian section,  the  risks  of  the  two  operations  are  nearly  balanced,  the 
interest  of  the  child  is  justly  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  And 
now  that  the  risk  of  Csesarian  section  has  become  so  moderate,  it  is 
reasonable,  if  that  operation  can  be  performed  under  favourable 
circumstances,  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  a 
living  child  even  by  induction  of  premature  labour,  to  offer  the 
mother  the  option  of  undergoing  even  a  somewhat  greater  risk,  to 
save  the  life  of  her  child. 

Time  for  operating. — -The  modern  success  in  Caesarian  section 
has  been  gained  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
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decided  on  beforehand,   and  performed  at  the  most  favourable 
moment.    If  a  patient  has  been  long  in  labour,  extraction  through 
the  pelvis  is  safer,  except  in  the  more  extreme  forms  of  distortion, 
as  for  instance  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is  2|  inches  or  less. 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  labour  to  come 
on  spontaneously,  and  to  operate  before  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
when  partial  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been  obtained.    The  only 
drawback  is  that  this  may  often  mean  operating  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.    On  this  account  some  have  operated  before  any  commence- 
ment of  labour  :  but  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  efficient 
drainage  of  the  uterus.    Another  plan  is  to  induce  labour  artifi- 
cially, and  operate  as  soon  as  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been 
secured.     For  this  purpose  a  dilator  may  be  introduced  a  few 
hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation. 

Instruments   required.— The    instruments   desirable  are 
scalpels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  artery  forceps,  a  dozen  pairs  of 
pressure  forceps,  large  pressure  forceps  to  hold  elastic  ligature,  a  flat 
director,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder,  Hagedorn's  or  other  ;  a 
dozen  ovariotomy  suture  needles,  that  is  to  say,  straight  needles 
about  three  inches  long  ;  sponge  forceps  or  sponge  holders,  for 
sponging  out  the  deep  corners  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  a  set  ot 
soft  and' Carefully  cleaned  sponges,  twelve  round  and  two  large  flat  ; 
sutures  of  silver  wire  or  chromicised  gut,  of  fine  silk  (Chinese  twist), 
and  of  silkworm  gut ;  strong  new  indiarubber  tubing,  about  halt  an 
inch  in  diameter,  for  elastic  ligature.  _ 

Assistants.— Three  assistants  at  least  are  required— one  I  o 
cdve  the  anajstnetic  ;  one  to  stand  opposite  the  operator,  hold  the 
uterus,  and  prevent  protrusion  of  the  intestines  ;  one  to  receive  the 
infant  and  resuscitate  it,  if  partially  asphyxiated;  also  a  nurse  to 
wash  and  hand  sponges.  .   .    .  , 

Antiseptic  precautions.-The  vagina  should  be  irrigate 
previously  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1000.    The  abdomen 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  the  umbilicus 
cleaned  out  if  necessary  by  liquor  potass*,  the  pubic  hair  shaved 
The  abdomen  should  then  be  washed  over  with  P^chW o 
mercury  1  in  1000.    The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  cleanse 
all  instruments,  and  the  hands  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  opera 
including  nur  es,  from  any  possibility  of  septic  contamination. 
ml and  arms  'should  be  disinfected  with 

„  1000     Sutures  should  have  been  immersed  in  carbolic  ac  id, 
20.    Instruments,  having  first  been  boiled,  should  be  nnmersed 


1  in 
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in  a  T  shape,  answer  the  purpose  well,  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  patient  resting  on  the  table  placed  crosswise.  The  shoulders 
should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  patient's  feet  directed  toward  the 
window,  if  daylight  can  be  secured.  It  is  well  to  pass  a  belt 
or  bandage  over  the  legs  and  secure  it  underneath  the  table,  and 
also  to  fasten  the  wrists  together  by  a  bandage  also  passed  under- 
neath the  table.  In  this  way  movement  is  checked,  if  it  is  found 
desirable  not  to  keep  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic. 

Anesthetic. — Ether  rather  than  chloroform  should  be  chosen 
for  the  anesthetic,  since  it  does  not  relax  the  uterus  so  completely. 
If  the  uterus  fails  to  contract  well  after  removal  of  the  foetus,  the 
anaesthesia  should  not  be  maintained  too  deeply.  It  must,  however, 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  vomiting  or  straining,  by  which  the  intestines 
might  be  forced  out. 

The   operation. — A   mackintosh   sheet,  such  as   used  for 
ovariotomy,  having  an  aperture  about  eight  inches  long,  the  edges 
of  which  adhere  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  to  prevent  blood  from  running  down  underneath  the 
patient.    The  bladder  should  first  be  emptied.    Then  an  incision 
is  made  in  the  linea  alba,  as  in  ovariotomy.    This  should  be  about 
six  inches  long,  and  about  a  third  of  it  should  be  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus,  so  that  the  incision  ends  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  pubes.    The  incision  should  be  made  deliberately,  and  all 
bleeding  vessels  secured  by  pressure  forceps.     When  the  more 
superficial  tissues  are  divided,  the  division  between  the  recti  muscles 
is  sought  for  and  the  incision  made  through  it.    "When  the  peri- 
toneum is  reached,  after  the  sub-peritoneal  fat  is  cut  through,  a 
small  portion  is  pinched  up  with  dissecting  forceps  and  divided.  A 
director  is  passed  through  the  opening,  and  the  peritoneum  divided 
upon  it  to  the  extent  of  the  external  incision.    The  uterus  will 
generally  lie  in  contact  with  the  surface  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  incision.     In  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  there  may  be 
intestine  lying  in  front  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision.    If  on 
percussion  this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the  assistant 
should,  at  this  stage,  place  the  palms  of  his  hands  at  each  side  of 
the  uterus,  and  press  it  as  much  as  possible  forward  against  the 
abdominal  wall.    In  extending  the  incision  downward  close  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound,  it  is  a  good  plan,  instead  of  using  the 
director,  to  pass  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  a  director  beneath 
the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  elevate  it  somewhat,  and  thus  to  divide  it 
between  the  fingers.    If  the  bladder  should  be  dangerously  near,  it 
will  then  be  detected  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  there  will  be  no 
risk  of  wounding  it.    This  precaution  is  the  more  desirable  if 
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Caesarian  section  is  performed  after  protracted  labour,  when  the 
bladder  will  have  ascended  through  the  stretching  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus.  Some  ascent  of  the  bladder  must  be 
expected  in  all  cases  in  which  labour  is  at  all  advanced  (see  Fig. 
72,  p.  155). 

Before  the  uterus  is  opened,  the  elastic  ligature,  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  about  a  yard  long,  may  be  slipped  over  it,  the 
centre  of  the  tube  being  guided  by  the  fingers  over  the  top,  and 
down  the  back  of  the  uterus,  care  being  taken  that  no  intestine 
intervenes.  The  tube  is  not  to  be  tightened,  in  general,  until  the 
foetus  has  been  removed.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  apply  the 
elastic  ligature  only  after  the  foetus  has  been  extracted,  and  the 
uterus  turned  outside  the  abdomen.  Other  operators,  again,  now 
discard  altogether  the  elastic  ligature,  as  tending  to  paralyse  the 
uterus,  and  trust  to  an  assistant  whose  duty  it  is,  as  soon  as  the 
uterus  is  turned  out  of  the  abdomen,  if  any  serious  bleeding  occurs, 
to  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  with  the  broad  ligaments, 
by  one  hand  at  each  side.  This  is  probably  the  best  plan,  if  a 
sufficiently  skilled  assistant  is  available.  Two  or  three  sutures  are 
now  passed  through  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  to  be  ready  to  close  temporarily  that  portion  of  it,  while 
the  uterine  sutures  are  being  applied. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  deliberately, 
and  all  hemorrhage  from  the  abdominal  wound  is  to  be  stopped 
before  the  uterus  is  opened.  During  the  next  stage,  the  only  check 
upon  hemorrhage  is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  empty 
the  uterus  The  uterus  should  be  steadied,  and  brought  as  nearly 
as  possible  into  the  middle  line  by  the  assistant  who  places  his 
hands  at  each  side  of  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  uterus 
is  generally  both  inclined  and  rotated  toward  the  right  side  1  he 
incision  through  the  uterine  wall  is  commenced  about  the  middle  ot 
the  abdominal  wound,  and  carried  through  to  the  internal  surface 
Then  when  the  membranes  are  reached,  a  director  is  passed  m,  ana 
the  uterine  wall  slit  up  upon  it  in  each  direction  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  child  is  at  full  teim, 
the  length  of  the  incision  must  be  nearly  6  inches,  to  give  space 
for  the  head  to  be  extracted  without  difficulty. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron  of  Glasgow,  m  order 
to  limit  the  amount"  of  hemorrhage,  is  to  flatten  out  a  smaU 
HoH.  pessary,  press  it  firmly  upon  the  uterine  wall,  and  make 
£u&  small1  incision  within  its  circuit  unh  ^  — - 
are  exposed,  then  to  slit  up  the  uterine  wall  rapidly  to  the  required 
extent,  without  rupturing  the  membranes. 

Hemorrhage   is  generally  only  moderate,   provided  that  U» 
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placenta  is  not  attached  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  therefore  is  not  Md 
open  by  the  incision.  If  the  first  incision  enters  the  placenta, 
the  main  part  of  that  organ  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  extend- 
ing the  incision  downwards  only  and  not  upwards,  he  abdominal 
incision  being  also  extended  a  little  further  downward  if  necessary, 
with  due  regard  not  to  injure  the  bladder.  If  the  placenta  can- 
not be  avoided,  the  only  resource  is  to  cut  through  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  remove  the  child,  and  then  at  once  detach  the  placenta. 
The  position  of  the  placenta  cannot  always  be  determined  before- 
hand. If,  however,  the  limbs  of  the  child  can  be  plainly  felt  over 
the  front  of  the  uterus,  covered  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  uterine 
wall  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  placenta  is  not  aituated  there. 
If  the  limbs  cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  and  a  greater  thickness 
appears  to  intervene,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  placenta  lies  in 

front.  ...      .  . 

Removal  of  the  foetus.— As  soon  as  the  incision  into  the 
uterus  is  completed,  the  assistant  should  hook  an  index  finger  into 
each  end  of  it,  and,  by  this  means,  hold  the  uterus  forward  against 
the  abdominal  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  liquor  amnn  and  blood  entering 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  membranes  are 
intact  up  to  this  point,  the  fcetus  may  be  extracted  by  the  head. 
The  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  hand  rapidly  passed  down 
into  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  scoop  out  the  head. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  the  uterine  wall 
contracting  round  the  neck,  and  detaining  the  aftercoming  head. 
If  however,  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  some  time,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extract  the  fcetus  by  the  leg.  In  this  case,  the 
extraction  of  the  head  is  facilitated,  if  some  jaw  traction  is  made 
with  the  index  finger  so  as  to  flex  the  head.  The  funis  is  tied  and 
divided,  and  the  child  handed  over  to  the  assistant  who  is  prepared 
to  attend  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  removed,  the  elastic  ligature,  if  used  at  all, 
is  drawn  up  tight,  and  secured  by  large  pressure  forceps.  The  next 
step  is  to  turn  the  uterus  out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  accessible  for  the  placing  of  sutures,  and  to 
stimulate  it,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  to  contract.  A  large  flat 
sponge  is  placed  behind  the  uterus,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound  temporarily  closed  by  placing  catch  forceps  on 
the  sutures  already  applied  there. 

The  uterus  is  then  stimulated  to  contract  by  kneading,  and 
the  placenta  and  membranes  carefully  peeled  off.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  that  a  piece  of  membrane  is  not  left  occluding  the 
internal  os. 

Uterin  esutures. — The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is  to  be 
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closed  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  deep  sutures  which  approximate  to, 
but  do  not  include  the  mucous  membrane,  and  about  double  that 
number  of  superficial  sutures  uniting  the  peritoneum  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fold  it  into  the  incision,  and  bring  flat  surfaces  of  it  into 
contact  (Fig.  253).  In  Sanger's  original  operation,  in  order  to 
secure  this  end,  the  peritoneum  was  first  undermined  and  separated 
from  the  muscularis  by  passing  a  scalpel  under  it  about  §  inch. 
Then  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  the  muscularis  was  excised  along  each 
side  of  the  wound,  the  broader  end  of  the  wedge  being  outermost, 
in  order  to  allow  the  detached  edge  of  the  peritoneum  to  overlap 
into  the  wound.  It  has  been  found  that  both  of  these  proceedings 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  the  peritoneum  is  generally  loose  enough 
to  draw  over  the  edge  without  any  separation. 


Fig1.  253.— Diagram  of  mode  of  applying  sutures  in  Sanger's  operation, 
o,  Peritoneum  ;  V,  Muscularis ;  e,  Mucosa ;  d,  Superficial  suture ;  e,  Deep  suture. 


Silver  wire  has  usually  been  chosen  for  the  deep  sutures.  Some, 
however,  have  used  stout  chromicised  gut  with  success,  and  others 
silk.  Carbolised  gut  cannot  be  trusted  to  hold  long  enough  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  wound.  Silver  wire  is  the  most  reliable 
for  not  giving  way,  and  for  not  causing  suppuration.  Chromi- 
cised gut  has  the  advantage  that  the  ligatures  do  not  remain  per- 
manently in  the  tissues,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Bilk,  provided 
that  it  is  aseptic.  I  have  found  boiled  silk,  No.  2  Chinese 
twist  for  the  deep  sutures  and  No.  1  for  the  superficial,  answer 
excellently. 

Curved  needles,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle,  should  be  used  for  the 
deep  sutures,  so  that  they  may  be  inserted  not  far  from  the  edge  and 
vet  may  include  plenty  of  tissue  (see  Fig.  253).  Hagedorn's  needles 
and  needle-holder  (Figs.  259,  260,  p.  718)  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose In  inserting  them  the  peritoneum  should  first  be  drawn  over 
the  edge  of  the  wound  by  dissecting  forceps,  into  the  position  which 
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it  is  to  occupy.  The  sutures  are  not  to  include  the  mucosa,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  exposed  in  the  uterine  cavity,  nor  conduct  any 
septic  material  thence  to  the  peritoneum.  Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron 
threads  silk  with  a  straight  needle  at  each  end,  and  passes  the 
needles  from  within  outwards,  as  in  the  suture  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  first  suture  bisects  the  incision,  to  make  sure  that  the 
edges  are  not  adapted  unevenly.  The  superficial  sutures  should  be 
of  fine  silk  (No.  1  Chinese  twist),  and  may  be  applied  with  a 
smaller  curved  needle.  The  suture  is  to  pierce  each  side  of  the 
peritoneum  twice,  so  that  it  turns  inward  flat  surfaces  of  peritoneum 
into  apposition  with  each  other.  In  Figures  253,  254,  are  shown 
diagrammatically  the  sutures  in  section,  before  and  after  tightening. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  deep  and  superficial  sutures  do  not 
lie  really  in  the  same  plane,  but  that,  generally,  two  superficial 
sutures  intervene  between  each  pair  of  deep  ones.  All  the  sutures 
should  first  be  placed,  then  the  deep  ones  twisted,  or  tied,  the  ends 
cut  rather  short,  if  silver  wire  is  used,  and  turned  down  into  the 
line  of  incision,  and  finally  the  superficial  sutures  tied.  If  at  any 
point  the  peritoneum  does  not  come  perfectly  into  apposition,  more 
superficial  sutures  must  be  applied. 

Before  the  sutures  are  tightened,  the  finger  should  be  passed  clown 
through  the  cervix,  to  make  sure  that  drainage  into  the  vagina  is 
clear.  The  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be  mopped  over  with 
perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1000,  and  some  iodoform  dusted  into 
it.  Before  the  uterus  is  returned  into  the  abdomen,  its  peritoneal 
surface  may  be  sponged  over  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in 
2000.  Although  this  plan  of  placing  superficial  sutures  on  the 
plan  of  Lembert's  intestinal  suture  has  seemed  to  be  the  most 
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essential  part  of  Sanger's  operation,  several  operators  _  have  now 
discarded  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  rapidity  in  the  operation.  They 
simply  place  numerous  deep  sutures,  tie  them  up,  and  then  add 
superficial  or  half-deep  sutures  to  unite  the  peritoneum  at  any 
points  where  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  into  contact. 
The  result  of  this  appears  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  As  many  as 
three  deep  sutures  to  the  inch  should  then  be  used. 

The  elastic  ligature,  if  it  has  been  used,  is  now  taken  off,  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  secured  if  necessary  by  knead- 
ing, and  the  uterus  returned  into  the  abdomen. 
The  next  step  is  to  sponge  any  blood  or  liquor 
aninii  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  especially  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  by  passing  down  sponges,  held 
in  sponge  forceps,  or  a  metal  sponge  holder,  into 
its  dependent  parts.  The  abdominal  wound 
is  then  closed  as  in  ovariotomy.  The  best  mate- 
rial for  the  sutures  is  stout  silk-worm  gut.  They 
may  be  applied  either  with  straight  ovariotomy 
needles  or  with  curved  needles.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  pass  the  deep  sutures  through  the 
recti  muscles  and  fascia  on  each  side  as  well 
as  through  the  peritoneum.  To  secure  a  firm 
abdominal  wall,  and  prevent  risk  of  ventral 
hernia,  a  continuous  buried  suture  should  be 
used,  of  thin  boiled  silk  or  chromicised  gut, 
to  unite  the  fascia  superficial  to  the  recti 
muscles.  Some  superficial  sutures  may  also 
be  required,  and  these  may  be  left  a  few  days 
longer  than  the  deep  sutures. 

A  dressing  of  cyanide  or  iodoform  gauze  may 
be  placed  over  the  wound,  and  secured  by  strapping  °VJ 
placed  a  large  flat  pad,  and  then  a  many-tailed  bandage  of  flannel 
or  swansdo,vn  calico,  the  tails  being  secured  together  by  f*J'V™' 
The  dressing  may  generally  be  left  untouched  seven  days  Ihe 
abdominal  sutures  may  generally  be  left  ten  days.  But  if  a  few 
are  causing  inflammation  through  tightness,  these  may  be  removed 

^  SoTe  Orators  vary  the  mode  of  operathig  in  certain  aspects 
For  instance  some  turn  the  uterus  completely  out  of  ^J*™ 
before  opening  it,  that  no  liquor  amnii  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cZZ     A  much  longer  abdominal  incision  is  then  required. 

WerTpxevent  future  pregnancies,  Ligatures  are  some Urn* 
plac cl on the  Fallopian  tubes.  Kangaroo  tendon,  chromicised  gut, 
S  fishing  gut  hive  been,  used  for  this  purpose.    I  have  met 


Fig.  255.  —  Sutures 
tied  according  to 
Sanger's  method 
seen  from  above. 
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with  two  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  occurred  notwithstanding. 
The  only  safe  method  is  therefore  either  to  remove  the  ovaries  or  to 
tie  each  tube  at  two  points  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  it  between  the 
ligatures.  Some  have  supposed  that  ligature  of  the  tubes  involves 
a  risk  of  extra-uterine  fetation  following,  but  such  a  result  has  not 
yet  been  reported. 

In  several  cases,  patients  have  undergone  Sanger's  operation  a 
second  time.  The  uterus  has  generally  been  found  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wall ;  the  silver  sutures  encapsuled  in  its  substance. 

After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  after 
ovariotomy.  The  patient  is  kept  on  her  back,  a  pillow  being  placed 
under  the  knees,  and  perfect  quiet  is  maintained.  The  catheter  is 
used  as  often  as  required.  For  at  least  twelve  hours  after  the 
operation  nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  If  there  is  much  vomiting  at  a  later  stage, 
nutrient  enemata  should  be  given.  Otherwise  liquid  nourishment 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth  ;  at  first  chiefly  milk,  or  milk  mixed 
with  barley-water.  The  addition  of  barley-water  prevents  the  milk 
curdling  in  the  stomach  in  such  large  lumps,  and  is  useful  if  there 
is  any  tendency  to  vomiting.  A  morphia  suppository  should  be 
given  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  to  relieve  pain.  If  suppositories  are  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  should  be  given. 
If  the  morphia  appears  to  cause  vomiting,  -^-^  grain  of  sulphate  of 
atropia  may  be  added  to  each  injection.  In  many  cases  little  or  no 
sedative  is  required,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  nurse  her  infant. 

The  vagina  should  be  irrigated  twice  a  clay  by  means  of  a  funnel 
and  elastic  tube,  or  irrigator  only  slightly  elevated.  Carbolic  acid, 
I  in  50,  or  chinosol,  1  in  2000,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
If  occasion  arises  for  irrigating  the  uterus,  owing  to  the  lochial 
discharge  becoming  offensive,  a  non-poisonous  antiseptic,  such  as 
chinosol,  1  in  2000,  or  creolin,  1  in  100,  should  be  used. 
After  each  irrigation,  a  suppository,  containing  10  grains  of  iodo- 
form, should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  lochial  discharge  as  far  as  possible.  ■ 

Death  sometimes  occurs  from  haemorrhage,  but  this  rarely  happens 
unless  the  patient  is  exhausted  from  protracted  labour  when  the 
operation  is  undertaken.  The  usual  cause  of  death  is  septic  peri- 
tonitis, similar  to  that  which  occurs  after  ovariotomy  if  septic  matter 
gains  access  at  the  operation.  Such  peritonitis  must  be  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  without  much  hope  of  success. 

Post-mortem  Caesarian  section. — When  a  pregnant  patient 
dies,  and  the  child  is  living  and  viable,  it  is  right  for  the  physician, 
with  the  permission  of  the  friends,  to  perform  Caesarian  section,  in 
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order  to  save  the  child.    There  are  mythical  stories  of  children 
having  been  saved  in  this  way  hours  after  the  mother's  death.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  child  does  not  remain  capable  of  resus- 
citation for  many  minutes  after  her  death.     After  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  it  is  probably  useless  to  perform  the  operation.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail,  the  practitioner  must  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
friends  beforehand.    He  must  also  operate  with  whatever  instru- 
ments he  has  on  the  spot.    A  penknife  or  razor  has  been  used  in 
the  absence  of  more  convenient  implements.    The  incisions  and 
mode  of  extraction  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  Caesarian  section. 
The  child,  if  alive  at  all,  will  probably  have  to  be  restored  by 
artificial  respiration.    If  death  takes  place  during  labour,  when  the 
os  is  already  fairly  dilated,  it  will  be  preferable  to  extract  the  child 
rapidly  by  version  or  forceps. 


Porro's  Operation. 


In  Porro's  operation,  the  main  part  of  the  uterus  is  removed,  and 
the  "reat  danger  of  having  a  uterine  wound,  communicating  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  thus  avoided.  Storer,  of  Boston,  was  the 
first  who  removed  the  uterus,  without  premeditation,  m  a  case  ot 
Caesarian  section  performed  on  account  of  a  fibro-cystic  tumour 
filling  the  pelvis.  Finding  the  hemorrhage  alarming  after  incision 
of  the  uterus,  he  ligatured  the  cervix,  and  removed  the  uterus  with 
an  ecraseur.    The  patient  did  not  recover. 

Porro  of  Pavia,  having  devised  his  method,  and  tested  it  by 
successful  experiments  on  animals,  carried  it  out  first  in  18  /6  on 
a  patient  having  a  rachitic  pelvis  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of 
U  inch  This  patient  recovered  ;  and  since  that  time  a  consider- 
able number  of  operations  has  been  performed,  especially  m  Italy 

^The  operation.-The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  Caesarian  section  up  to  the  incision  in  the  uterus.    It  is  Ot 
little  consequence  in  what  direction  this  incision  is  made,  since 
to  be  removed  with  the  uterus.    If,  therefore,  it  is  suspected ^tha 
the  placenta  is  situated  on  the  anterior  wall,  or  if  it  i  found ^to  be 
so  when  the  incision  it  commenced,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  only 
a ^longitudinal  incision  rather  low  down  on  the 
and  enlar8e  the  space  by  a 

its  lower  extremity.  As  soon  as  the  ioctus  is  remove  » 
iVom  the  uterine  wound  should  be  temporarily  check Bd  by ^ ^elasfc 
ligature.    The  placenta  may  then  be  left  in  the  uterus,  ana 
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remaining  steps  of  the  operation  carried  out  deliberately  without 

XTrTsfof  the  operation  is  similar  to  that  usually  now  adopte d 
in  hysterectomy  for  the  removal  of  a  uterus  enlarged  by  fibroid 


Fig.  25G.— Koeberle's  serre-nceud.  nal  wound. 


tumour.  The  uterus  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  wound, 
the  intestines  being  kept  back  by  an  assistant,  and  covered  with  a 
large  flat  sponge.  A  Koeberle's  serre-noeud  (Fig.  256),  an  instru- 
ment like  a  short  dcraseur,  is  fitted  with  a  loop  of  thick  soft  iron 
wire,  or  what  is  better,  with  a. wire  of  "delta  metal,"  one  end  of 
the  loop  fixed  to  the  moving  button,  the  other  end  free.  This  loop 
is  passed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  'portions 
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of  the  broad  ligaments,  so  that  it  passes  below  the  ovaries,  and 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  nterine  incision.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  intestine  or  omentum  is  caught  in  the  loop.  The  free  end 
of  the  loop  is  now  seized  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  drawn  up  pretty 
tightly  and  twisted  round  the  button.  The  screw  of  the  serre- 
nceud  is  then  turned  till  the  wire  is  tight  enough  to  stop  haemor- 
rhage, but  not  tight  enough  to  cut  the  tissues.  The  uterus  is  then 
cut  away  about  an  inch  above  the  loop.  If  there  is  any  bleeding 
at  this  time  from  the  stump,  a  little  further  tightening  of  the  serre- 
nceud  will  stop  it.  It  is  important  for  success  that  the  circulation 
beyond  the  loop  should  be  completely  cut  off. 

The  stump  of  the  uterus  has  next  to  be  fixed  as  a  pedicle  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound.  Two  guarded  pins  (Fig.  257) 
are  passed  transversely  through  the  pedicle  just  above  the  loop  of 
wire,  so  that  the  ends  lie  on  the  abdominal  walls,  and  keep  the  cut 
surface  of  the  pedicle  outside,  the  wire  loop  lying  in  a  depression 
just  below  the  pins.    These  pins,  like  the  wires,  are  now  made  of 
delta  metal,  which  does  not  rust  or  corrode.    Large  strong  hare-lip 
pins  might  be  used,  in  the  absence  of  pins  specially  constructed. 
The  abdominal  sutures  are  then  applied  in  the  usual  way  above 
the  pedicle,  special  care  being  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lowest 
suture,  so  that  it  may  bring  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum  into 
contact  with  the  pedicle  of  the  uterus  all  round,  and  with  each  other 
immediately  above  the  stump.    At  this  spot  a  buried  suture  of  fane 
silk  may  be  used,  uniting  the  two  edges  of  parietal  peritoneum  to 
the  pedicle  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wire.    It  is  well  to  place 
also  one  suture  in  the  angle  of  the  *ound  below  the  pedicle,  so  as 
to  infold  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  there  also.    The  rest  _  ot 
the  abdominal  wound  is  closed  as  in  the  ordinary  _  Ceesanan 
section.    The  toilette  of  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  carried  out  m 
the  usual  way,  and  all  blood  and  other  fluid  removed  before  the 

wound  is  closed.  .  „„   •  i  -llt 

In  the  absence  of  a  serre-nceud,  the  operation  may  be  carried  out 
effectively  by  the  permanent  use  of  the  elastic  ligature.  The  Uga- 
tare  is  tied  ihtly  round  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  passing  below 
he  ovarL,  and  the  pins  are  passed  through  f  i— ^ ^ £ 
ligature  Knitting-needles  may  be  used  for  pins,  and  oidrnarj 
drainage  tubing  fof  elastic  ligature  ;  and  thus  the  operation  may  be 
performed  without  any  special  appliances.  serTe-naiud  is 

Dressing  the  wound.— The  short  stem  of  the  serre  noma  is 
f* 3d  in  the  antiseptic  dressings,  ^he  layer,  of  gau.e 
covering  the  abdomen  may  be  slit  up  to  ^^T^^i 
so  that  the  stem  of  the  f^^  ^ttt  stem,  and  the 
transverse  layer  of  gauze  is  laid  across  oeiow 
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instrument  itself  is  wrapped  round  with  strips  of  gauze.  The  key 
of  the  serre-noeud  (see  Fig.  256,  p.  707)  is  kept  at  hand,  so  that, 
in  case  there  is  any  hemorrhage  from  the  stump,  the  nurse  may 
be  able  to  stop  it  at  once  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  screw.  In  other 
respects,  the  dressings  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary  Caesarian 
section. 

After-treatment.— The  wound  should  be  looked  at  the  day 
after  operation  ;  and  the  serre-nceud  tightened,  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  vascularity  in  the  stump.  It  becomes  dry  and  leathery  on  the 
surface  if  circulation  is  properly  arrested.  The  strangled  portion  of 
the  pedicle  may  separate  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  leaving 
a  depression  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Decomposition  of  the  pedicle 
will  have  begun  before  this.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  pedicle 
must  be  dressed  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  may  be  dusted  each  time 
with  iodoform.  Any  redundant  portions  may  be  cut  away  from 
time  to  time.  For  the  first  few  days  a  rather  free  use  of  morphia 
may  be  necessary,  to  relieve  pain  caused  by  the  constriction  and 
tension  of  the  stump. 

Choice  between  Sanger's  and  Porro's  operations. — In 
both  operations  the  results  have  in  the  hands  of  operators  of  experi- 
ence been  much  better  than  the  general  average,  and  in  both  the 
results  are  progressively  improving.  According  to  the  statistics 
collected  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  up  to  the  end  of 
1889,  there  had  been  in  fifteen  countries  272  Porro  operations, 
with  150  deaths;  in  thirteen  countries  there  had  been  212  Sanger 
operations,  with  50  deaths.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  at  all 
represent  in  either  case  the  prospects  of  the  operation  when  per- 
formed under  favourable  conditions.  The  minimum  mortality  of 
the  Sanger  operation,  in  skilled  hands,  is  the  less,  and  at  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  where  it  has  been  most  practised,  does  not  exceed  12 
per  cent.  Kecovery  also  is  more  rapid  from  this  operation,  and  the 
patient  suffers  less  febrile  disturbance.  But  the  results  of  Porro's 
operation  have  also  greatly  improved.  The  first  50  operations  were 
fatal  to  30  women,  the  last  50  up  to  1890,  to  10.  In  1884  there 
were  29  operations,  with  18  deaths;  in  1888,  24  with  3  deaths. 
Of  late  years  the  general  results,  when  cases  in  the  hands  of  un- 
practised operators  are  included,  have  been  not  less  favourable  with 
Porro's  than  with  Sanger's  operation  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
all  operations  described  as  Sanger's  operations,  really  deserve  the 
title. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator, 
Sanger's  operation  is  preferable,  if  decided  on  beforehand.  When 
the  patient  has  been  long  in  labour,  and  especially  if  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extract  through  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  uterus  is  likely 
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to  have  been  bruised,  Porro's  operation  may  give  the  better  prospect. 
The  complete  failure  of  the  uterus  to  contract,  after  the  fcetus  has 
been  removed,  would  also  be  an  indication  in  favour  of  Porro's 
operation. 

Porro's  operation  is  more  rapid,  and  can  be  performed  more 
readily  without  any  appliances  other  than  those  which  every  prac- 
titioner has  always  at'hand.  If  therefore  a  practitioner  unpractised 
in  abdominal  surgery  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  one  or  the 
other,  Porro's  operation  may  be  worthy  of  preference. 

Porro's  operation  may  be  impossible  to  execute  when  Caesarian 
section  is  performed  on  account  of  a  fibroid  tumour,  lying  in  tlie 
pelvis,  and  occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  including  the 
cervix,  or  extending  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
for  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  may  then  form  too  thick  a  mass 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  wire,  and  fixed  as  a  pedicle  in  the  wound. 
In  this  case,  and  also  in  that  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or  pelvis, 
Sanger's  operation  is  preferable. 

Baer's  operation.— In  the  case  of  pregnancy  complicated  by  a 
fibroid  tumour  which  involves  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  and  thus 
renders  Porro's  operation  difficult  or  impossible,  hysterectomy  may 
be  performed  according  to  Baer's  method,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  in  adopting  the  intra-pelvic  treatment  of  the  pedicle  but 
placing  no  ligatures  nor  sutures  through  uterine  or  myomatous 
tissue.°  The  same  operation  may  be  chosen  as  an  alternative  to 
Porro's   operation  by  a  surgeon  practised  in  abdominal  opera- 

tl0The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  After 
removal  of  the  fcetus,  the  uterus  is  turned  out  of  the  abdomen  and 
hemorrhage  arrested  by  an  elastic  ligature  below  the  level  of  the 
incision  and  the  placental  site.  By  means  of  a  large  curved,  semi- 
blunt,  pedicle  needle,  ligatures  are  placed  on  the  broad  ligaments, 
below  the  ovaries,  securing  the  ovarian  arteries,  and  the  outer  part, 
of  the  broad  ligaments  divided.  Transverse  incisions  through  th 
peritoneum  are  made  half-an-inch  above  the  bladder  in  front  and  at 
a  corresponding  level  at  the  back,  and  the  peritoneum  is  stripped 
down  deluding  the  bladder  also  in  front  The  uterine  arteries 
can  then  be  felt  pulsating  at  the  sides  of  the  cervix,  and  ligatures 
2  plaTed  by  means  of  the  same  pedicle  needle  so  as  to  secure  hem 
The  u  e  us  is  then  divided  from  the  broad  ligaments  down  to  bei™ 
the  eve  of  the  internal  os,  and  the  cervix  is  cut  across  trans- 
v  rselv  so  as  to  remove  the  uterus.  But  little  bleeding  akes  place 
1Z ^  the  cut  surface  of  the  cervix.    The  penmen 
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peritoneal,  while  the  ligatures  on  the  broad  ligaments 
peritoneal!    As  a  rule,  no  drainage-tube  is  used,  1  ut  on may  be 
employed  for  twenty-four  hours  if  there  seems  like  y  to  be  any 
sanguineous  oozing.    This  method  is  commonly  adopted  foi  fibroid 
tumours  apart  from  pregnancy. 


Laparo-elytrotomy. 

Another  alternative  to  Caesarian  section  is  laparo-elytrotomy  * 
introduced  by  Thomas  of  New  York  in  1870.  In  this  operation 
the  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  incision  of  the  uterus  are 
entirely  avoided.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  abdominal  wall 
above  the  brim,  the  peritoneum  lifted,  the  vagina  opened,  and  the 
fcetus  thus  extracted  above  the  pelvic  brim. 

History.— Eitgen  had  attempted  the  same  operation  m  1821, 
but  the  incision  into  the  vagina  caused  so  much  hemorrhage  that 
the  attempt  was  given  up  and  Caesarian  section  performed  Ihe 
patient  did  not  recover.    Baudelocoue  the  younger  had  also  in 
1844,  reported  a  case  in  which  he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  dead 
child  by  the  same  operation.    He  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
common  iliac  artery  to  arrest  haemorrhage.     In  this  case  also  the 
patient  died.    Thomas  devised  the  operation  quite  independently. 
In  1870,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  dying  from  pneumonia,  he  ex- 
tracted a  living  child,  which  survived  about  an  hour.    Skene  was 
the  first  who  saved  mother  and  child  in  an  operation  performed  m 
1875.   Thomas  had  a  similar  success  in  1877.   The  success,  first  of 
Porro's  and  then  of  Sanger's  Caesarian  section,  both  of  which  are  easier 
operations  to  perform,  has  displaced  laparo-elytrotomy  from  favour. 

The  operation. — If  possible,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  sufficient  dilation  of  the  os  should  be  secured  to  allow 
the  child  to  be  extracted  through  the  cervix  without  much  difficulty. 
This  may  be  generally  effected,  if  necessary,  by  the  hydrostatic  dilators. 

The  patient  is  placed  flat  at  full  length  upon  the  table,  the  pelvis 
somewhat  raised,  and  an  anaesthetic  is  administered.  The  operator 
stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  patient  and  operates  on  the  right 
Hank.  The  incision  is  similar  to  that  for  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery.  It  should  be  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  about 
five  inches  long,  the  outer  end  about  an  inch  above  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  inner  end  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  As 
Ihe  incision  is  made,  an  assistant  standing  opposite  to  the  operator 
draws  the  uterus  upward  and  toward  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to 


*  Derived  from  \a.7rapa,  the  flank  ;  e\vTpov,  the  vagina. 
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put  the  skin  upon  the  stretch.  As  the  operation  proceeds  vessels 
may  be  tied  with  carbolised  gut.  The  external  epigastric  artery 
must  be  divided,  the  internal  epigastric  artery  is  generally  turned 
back  with  the  peritoneum.  Three  layers  of  abdominal  muscles  have 
to  be  divided,  layer  by  layer — the  external  oblique,  the  internal 
oblique,  and  the  transversalis.  The  transversalis  fascia  is  then 
pinched  up  with  forceps,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  it  with  the  scalpel, 
and  it  is  carefully  divided  upon  a  flat  director,  like  that  used  in 
ovariotomy,  revealing  beneath  it  the  fat  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
peritoneum.  A  blunt  instrument  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina, 
and  held  by  an  assistant  in  the  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  groin. 
The  operator  then  lifts  the  peritoneum  by  his  fingers,  so  as  to  gain 
access  to  the  vicinity  of  the  instrument  in  the  vaghia.  This  is 
rendered  easier  by  the  loosening  of  the  peritoneum  in  pregnancy. 
Next  the  instrument  in  the  vagina  is  pushed  up  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  the  vagina  protrude  in  the  wound.  The  operator 
now  makes  a  small  transverse  incision  into  the  vagina  upon  the 
guiding  instrument.  This  may  be  done  with  scissors,  or  better, 
with  Paquelin's  benzoline  cautery,  or  the  actual  cautery,  heated 
only  to  a  dull  red  heat,  so  as  to  cause  the  minimum  of  haemorrhage. 
Next  he  enlarges  the  opening  in  the  vagina  by  putting  both  index 
fingers  into  it,  back  to  back,  and  tearing  the  tissues  apart,  forward 
and  backward,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  os.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  opening  below  and  to  the  outside  of  the 
ureter,  which  might  be  injured  in  the  operation.  At  this  stage  a 
sound  should  be  held  in  the  bladder  by  an  assistant,  so  that  lacera- 
tion of  the  bladder  may  be  avoided  if  possible. 

When  the  opening  is  large  enough  to  admit  it,  the  hand  is  intro- 
duced, the  membranes  are  ruptured  if  they  are  still  intact,  and  the 
child  extracted  by  version,  or  by  forceps,  if  it  appears  that  forceps 
can  be  easily  applied.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  consists  in 
the  dealing  with  copious  haemorrhage  in  the  deep  part  of  the  wound, 
near  the  vaginal  surface.  So  far  as  possible,  the  vessels  should  be 
secured  through  the  abdominal  wound.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to 
arrest  haemorrhage,  a  tampon  may  be  applied  consisting  of  long 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  and  passed  through  the  wound  into  the 
vagina,  and  a  bandage  should  be  applied  firmly  over  the  external 
wound  In  any  case  the  outer  angles  of  the  abdominal  wound 
shoidd  be  closed  with  sutures.  If  no  tampon  is  required,  only 
space  enough  should  be  left  to  allow  a  good-sized  drainage-tube, 
with  holes  in  the  side,  to  be  passed  through  from  the  outside  into 
the  vagina.  Iodoform  pessaries  or  tampons  shoidd  be  kept  in  the 
vagina,  and  the  drainage-tube  frequently  syringed  through  with  an 
antiseptic  solution. 
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Prognosis.— The  operation  has  not  been  performed  often 
enough  to  allow  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  prognosis  to  be 
formed,  but  hitherto  the  success  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  hold  its  ground  against  the  improved  Caasarian  section.  Out  of 
twelve  cases  six  of  the  mothers  were  saved.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  in  desperate  condition  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
several  cases  the  bladder  was  injured,  but  the  opening  closed  up 
spontaneously. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 


ACCIDENTS  DURING-  AND  AFTEK  LABOUR. 
Rupture  and  Laceration  of  the  Genital  Canal. 

Laceration  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  genital  canal,  but 
the  most  important  varieties  are  ruptures  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  vagina  which  involve  the  peritoneum,  lacerations  of 
the  cervix,  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum  and  vulva. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus  or  Vagina  involving  the  Peri- 
toneum.— Rupture  of  the  uterus  reaching  the  peritoneum  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  of  labour.  Rupture  of  the  vagina 
into  the  pouch  of  Douglas  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is  frequently 
combined  with  rupture  of  the  uterus  itself. 

Frequency. — The  frecpiency  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1  in  1,300  to  1  in  3,403  deliveries 
(Jolly).  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  when  assistance  to  labour 
was  given  very  sparingly,  forceps  cases  being  only  about  1  in  200 
deliveries,  there  were  seven  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina 
in  23,591  deliveries,  or  1  in  3,371,  a  result  closely  agreeing  with 
that  obtained  by  Jolly  from  the  statistics  of  782,741  labours  in 
Paris.  In  the  following  ten  years,  forceps  cases  being  1  in  93, 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  were  only  1  in  5,098. 

Causation.— The  rupture  is  caused  by  a  violent  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  unable  to  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  and 
proves  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  the  thinned  portions  of  the 
uterus  or  the  vagina..  Among  predisposin°__cjilisfiS  are  weakness 
from  malnutrition,  or  Tatty  degeneration,  of  the  part  where  rupture 
takes  place.  */  LaeffixnenJ^ji^^  a^so  P1'0" 

motes  rupture,  because  the  auxiliary  forces,  tendmg  to  depress  the 
whole  uterus  at  each  pain,  take  some  of  the  strain  off  its  attach- 
ments to  the  pelvis.  ^Laxity  of  theabdominal  walls,  or  their  being 
overloaded  with  fat,  is  therefore  also  a  predisposing  cause.  Anot he, 
important  cause  iB  of  the  uterus,    Any  deviataon of  the 

uterus  from  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal  at  the  ^^f^6^ 
or  other  presenting  part,  is  lying,  diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the 

orce  in  causing  advance  of  the  fetus  It  is  tkreta  lj^ 
evoke  a  more  vigorous  contraction  of  the  uterus  than  would  other 
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wise  be  necessary  to  complete  labour.  At  the  same  time  the  devia- 
tion causes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  force  to  be  uselessly  expended 
in  pressure  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  genital  canal,  and  therefore 
increases  the  liability  to  rupture  at  that  part.  Thus,  it  there  is  a 
deviation  of  30°,  there  is  a  useless  pressure  on  the  opposite  wall  oi 
the  genital  canal  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expulsive  force. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  rupture  is  preceded  by  an  excessive 
stretching  and  thinning  of  the  lower_distensible_je^merd.  of  the 
uterus.    In  yer£_excepJional  cases  this  may  occur  even  m  the  farsi, 
stage  of  labour.    Much  rnpre  frequently,  it  happens  during  a  second 
staae,  prolonged  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  advance  oi  tne 
fcitos.    As  previously  explained  (see  pp.  439-441),  the  strong 
contractile  portion  of  the  uterus  gradually  retracts  over  the  foetus, 
the  internal  os  uteri  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  and  the  dis- 
tensible part  of  the  uterus  becomes  stretched  longitudinally  as  well 
as  laterally,  and   thus  greatly  thinned.    This  distensible  portion 
consists  of  the  cervix,  and  of  that  lower  segment  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  immediately  above  the  internal  os  which  has  to  be  expanded 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foetus.    The  most  frequent  causes  which 
lead  to  the  over- stretching  are  disproportion  between  thejcetus  and 
thjjjDelviSj.  hydrocephalus,  and  unrectified~jhoulder  or  transverse 
presentations.    The  tissue  which  gives  way  may  have  been  weakened 
by  the  effects  of  prolonged  pressure  against  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  or  other  part  of  the  pelvic  wall.    The  risk'  of  rupture  is  of 
course  increased  if  the  action  of  theuterus  is  excessiyely_violent, 
either  in  consequence  of~great  susceptibility  of  the  patient  to  reflex 
stimulus,  or  to  the  injudicious  administration  of  ergot  or  other 
oxytocic  remedy. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  rupture  takes  place  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  without  any  protraction  of  labour,  or  disproportion 
between  the  foetus  and'  the  pelvis.    It  must  be  explained  in  these 
cases  by  a  sudden  and  excessively  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
probably  associated  with  some  deviation  of  its  axis,  and  some  unusual 
weakness  in  the  tissues  which  give  way.    I  have  met  with  two 
instances  in  which  rupture  occurred  not  long  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii  and  before  the  head  had  descended  into  the  pelvis,  in 
women  who  had  previously  borne  many  children  without  difficulty. 
In  one  the  accident  happened  when  the  woman  was  straining  upon 
a  night-stool,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  in  both,  the 
uterus  was  anteverted  at  the  time.    The  rupture  in  each  case  was 
not  through  any  over-distended  cervix,  but  across  the  vagina,  at  its 
junction  with  the  cervix.    It  is  clear  that,  in  ante  version  of  the 
uterus,  when  the  head  is  lying  above  the  brim,  especially  when 
there  is  also  a  projecting  sacral  promontory,  the  uterine  force  may 
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drive  the  head,  not  downwards  into  the  pelvis,  but  against  the  pro- 
montory. "When  rupture  takes  place,  the  head  may  be  deflected 
upwards  by  the  promontory,  and  the  whole  foetus  may  escape  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  the  head  uppermost. 

Rupture  may  also  be  brought  about  by  ejfenjg_to_deliyer  artificj- 
_ally,  especially  by  the  attempt  to  turn  in  shoulder  presentations 
long  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  by  the  performance  of 
any  obstetric  operation  without  an  adequate  amount  of  dilatation  of 
the  cervix.  The  rupture,  in  such  cases,  may  be  a  longitudinal  rent 
extending  from  the  edge  of  the  cervix  into  the  uterus,  or  may  take 
place,  like  a  spontaneous  rupture,  in  the  stretched  segment  of  the 
uterus. 

Ruptures  of  the  uterus  are  more  common  in  multipara)  than  in 
priinipara),  and  in  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  than  in  younger 
women.  The  reason  is  that,  in  multipara;,  and  in  older  women, 
laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and  degener- 
tion  of  tissue  are  more  likely  to  exist.  According  to  Bandl,  only 
1 1  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  rupture  occur  in  primipara). 

Pathological  anatomy.— Rupture  almost  always  commences 
in  the  distended  part  of  the  uterine  wall,  but  it  may  extend  up- 
wards to  some  extent  from  this  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  rupture  may  commence  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  as  when  there  is  a  weakened  portion  of  the  wall  in  associa- 
tion with  a  fibroid  tumour,  or  when  the  cicatrix  of  a  former 
Caesarian  section  gives  way.  The  initiai_jaiplure  is  necessarily 
transverse  to  the  line  of greatest  tension.  Thus,  in  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus or  shoulder  presentation,  when  too  bulky  a  mass  is  forced 
down  into  the  cervix,  the  line  of  rupture  is  frequently  longitAidjnal. 
Otherwise  it  is  more  genemlly_JraMveKe,  or  partly  transverse  and 
partly  longitudinal.  Rupture  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the 
circumference,  but  is  rather  more  frequenjpaatfiliaily-  If  anterior, 
it  may  separate  the  uterus  from  the  bladder.  Generally  it  extends 
more  or  less  to  one  side,  involving  the  broad  ligament.  The 
rupture  may  involve  the  vag^^oTthi  cendx  together.  When 
the  vagina  alone  is  implicated,  the  line  of  rupture  is  generally 
transveWT  near  the  line  of  union  with  the  cervix. 
—WhirT  rupture  has  taken  place,  the  uterus  may  retract  off  he 
foetus  expelling  the  foetus  either  partially  or  wholly  through  the 
S^re  hite  he  peritoneal  cavity,  and  sometimes  the  placenta  ako 
TMsTb  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  rupture  occurs  when  the 

head  is  still  above  the  brim.  , 
Woms  and  Course.— K  an  extensive  rupture  takes  phxce 
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to  that  time,  cease  suddenly  and  completely.  .^^^^^^ 
continuous  abdominal  pain  is  substituted  for  the  ^^J^ 
labour.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the  anxious  face,  prostration, 
and  of  en  vomiting  and  pallor,  indicate  ^hock  and  u^^mU^m- 
rW    There  is  Wffi^^ 

noting  part  recedes.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  foetus 
irslll^wlhXbri^it  passes  away  out  of  reach  through  the  rent 

into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  rupture  is  more  gradual,  being  extended  by  successive 
pains,  there  may  not  be  any  sign  making  it  obvious  exactly  when 
the  accident  has  occurred,  and  the  pains  cease  more  gradually.  In 
all  cases,  however,  when  the  rupture  is  complete,  the  pams  cease, 
there  is  haemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  and  a  rapid  pulse.  11  the 
presenting  part  is  low  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  remain  without  obvious 
recession,  but  merely  cessation  of  advance.  In  rare  cases  rupture 
has  been  found  after  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  having 
taken  place  in  the  final  pain. 

Diagnosis. — A  probable  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms  above 
described  is  generally  easy.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  passing  m 
the  hand  and  feeling  therent,  and  the  empty  uterus,  if  the  foetus 
has  escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  outline  of  the  foetus  may  also 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  uterus  as  a  separate  mass. 
If  the  presenting  part  still  occupies  the  vagina,  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  from  the  symptoms,  until  delivery  has  been  completed. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  There 
is  so  much  shock,  and  generally  such  copious  internal  haemorrhage 
from  the  rent,  that  the  patient  often  sinks  before  there  is  any 
opportunity  for  giving  surgical  aid.  Moreover,  the  repair  of  the 
rent  is  itself  often  very  difficult.  Again,  unless  abdominal  section 
is  performed,  there  is  blood  remaining  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
mortality  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  MtoJ5_percent. 
The  cases  of  recovery  have  chiefly  been  in  patients  in  the  country. 
But  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  improved  Csesarian 
section  offers  hope  of  improved  results  in  cases  where  the  primary 
shock  and  hsamorrhage  are  not  too  great  to  allow  of  abdominal 
section.  This  hope  has  already  been  justified  to  some  extent.  The 
child  is  inevitably  lost  in  all  cases  in  which  it  escapes  through  the 
rupture. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  from  haemor- 
rhage and  shock.  More  frequently  it  occurs  after  three  or  four  days 
from  septic  peritonitis.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  rent  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  the  foetus  through  it  into  the  abdomen. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  part  of  prophylaxis  con- 
sists in  affording  timely  aid  by  forceps  or  other  means  in  all  cases 
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of  obstructed  labour,  especially  when  any  contraction  of  the  pelvis 
is  discovered,  and  in  avoiding  the  administration  of  ergot  in  all 
such  cases.  The  necessity  for  timely  interference  is  especially  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  pains  appear  to  be  excessively  strong, 
without  producing  any  advance  of  the  foetus.  The  patient  should 
not,  however,  be  checked  from  bearing  down  in  such  cases,  since 
I  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  tends  to  diminish  both  the 
/  thinning  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  risk  of  rupture,  as 
'  already  explained  (see  pp.  170,  713).  In  shoulder  presentations  and 
in  hydrocephalus  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  of  importance. 
A  useful  indication  of  danger  is  the  recognition  through  the 
abdominal  wall  in  protracted  labour  of  the  transverse  line  of  de- 
pressions at  some  height  above  the  pubes  (see  page  490).  This  is 
probably  formed  by  the  internal  os,  and  proves  that  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  is  dangerously  thinned.  If  it  is  detected  in 
protracted  labour,  it  is  time  to  give  assistance  of  some  sort,  but, 
in  head  presentations,  version  should  be  avoided,  or  only  attempted 
with  great  caution. 
\  Treatment.  —  If  the  pliilr]  remains  within  the  uterus,  the 
'J  diagnosis  of  rupture  can  generally  be  made  only  from  the  symptoms. 
Rupture  being  suspected,  the  child  should  be  extracted  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  If  extraction  with  forceps  meets  with  any  difficulty, 
craniotomy  should  be  performed  without  hesitation,  since  the  child 
is  rarely  saved  after  rupture  has  taken  place.  The  safest  instru- 
ment for  extraction  afterwards  is  craniotomy  forceps,  since  the 
position  of  the  outer  blade  can  be  exactly  adjusted  by  the  fingers, 
while  the  cephalotribe  might  possibly  be  passed  through  the 
rupture,  and  injure  the  maternal  structures.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
13£y4eniunJh£^  throughout  the  operation,  as  well  as 

afterwards.  Air  is  then  not  so  likely  to  be  sucked  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  in  respiration,  and  less  blood  will  gravitate  into  it. 

After  extraction  of  the  child,  the  placenta  shoidd  be  removed 
quickly,  the  hand  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  if  necessary, 
lest  it  should  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  it  has  already 
done  so,  it  may  be  drawn  back  through  the  rent,  if  this  can  be 
effected  easily  without  risk  of  injuring  the  intestines.  Otherwise 
the  presence  of  the  placenta  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  determine 
the  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  performing  abdominal  section, 
and  removing  it  by  that  means.  _  , 

I)     If  the  whole  child  has  passed  throiigh  the  opening: **  the 
^peritoneal  cavity,  or  even  if  the  head  lias  passed  th oug ; 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  it  back  again  throng h  the  openm 
If  this  is  attempted,  the  laceration  and  brmsrng ^ toie 
increased.    Moreover  the  uterus,  being  more  or  less  emptied, 
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have  retracted.  The  pelvic  space  will  therefore  be  partly  occupied 
by  the  double  thickness  of  its  thickened  wall,  instead  of  merely 
that  of  the  attenuated  wall  expanded  over  the  foetus.  By  this 
circumstance  the  difficulty  of  extraction  may  be  greatly  increased, 
if  there  is  any  disproportion  between  foetus  and  pelvis,  and  therefore 
also  the  risk  of  injury. 

The  right  treatment  is  to  perform  abdominal  section,  remove  tne 
foetus,  clear  out  clots  and  blood  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and, 
if  the  site  of  the  rupture  is  accessible,  unite  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneum  by  sutures.  The  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall 
is  to  be  made  in  the  linea  alba,  as  in  ovariotomy  or  Csesarian  section. 
This  treatment  has  given  promising  results,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
adopted.  .  . 

If  possible,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  "Sanger's  Caesarian  section,  deep  sutures  through  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus,  avoiding  the  mucosa,  or  through  the  cellular 
tissue  if  the  rent  involves  the  broad  ligament  or  vagina,  and  super- 
ficial sutures  about  twice  as  numerous  uniting  the  peritoneum,  and 
turning  in  its  edge  either  on  one  side  or  on  both.    The  former  may  be 
of  silk,  stout  chromicised  gut,  or  silvexjsage,  the  latter  of  fine  silk. 
If  the  rent  is  posterior,  as  it  usually  is,  the  uterus  should  be  turned 
out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  and  the  intestines  held  back  by 
large  flat  sponges,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  it,  if  possible.     If  it  is 
anterior,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  apply  the  sutures.    The  deep 
sutures  arrest  the  bleeding,  if  they  can  be  successfully  applied.  In 
cases  in  which  it  proves  impossible  to  unite  with  deep  sutures  the 
torn  surfaces,  Leopold  has  adopted  with  success  the  following  plan. 
A  long  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  so  as  to  approximate  the  surfaces,  and  arrest  bleeding  by 
pressure,  and  the  end  is  brought  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound.     After  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  strip  is 
removed  by  means  of  this  end.    In  some  cases,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  bring  the  end  of  the  gauze  out  through  the  vagina,  and 
remove  it  through  that  passage. 

In  some  cases  the  uterus  has  been  removed,  as  in  Porro's  opera- 
tion. But  it  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  rent  involves  the 
fundus  that  the  whole  rent  can  be  removed  by  this  means.  And 
even  then  the  shock  of  this  operation,  added  to  that  already 
existing,  is  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  peritoneum  should  be  cleansed  by  washing  it  out  with  hot 
water  at  105°  F.  rather  than  by  sponging  merely. 

Even  if  the  foetus  remains  within  the  uterus  and  is  removed 
through  the  vagina  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  perform  abdominal 
section  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  peritoneum  from  blood  and 
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clots.    For  generally  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escapes  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  septic  peritonitis, 
germs  of  decomposition  gaining  access  through  the  rent.  This 
treatment  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  if  the  rupture  is  so 
situated  that  it  is  likely  that  the  rent  can  be  closed  by  deep  sutures 
from  the  peritoneal  side.     A  condition  of  great  collapse,  from 
hsemorrhage  and  shock,  would  be  a  contra-indication  to  the  opera- 
tion.   If  the  rupturejs  very  low  down  on  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
or  vagina,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  reach  it,  in  order  to 
close  it  by  sutures,  from  the  abdominal  surface.    In  such  case,  the 
introduction  of  a  drainage  tube,  or  of  a  roll  of  iodoform  gauze,  to  serve 
las  a  drain,  may  be  preferable  to  the  performance  of  abdominal 
1  section.    The  peritoneal  cavity  may  first  be  washed  out  with  hot 
water  by  a  tube  passed  from  the  vagina  through  the  rent,  the 
patient  being  in  the  dorsal  position.    The  drainage  tube  should  be 
rather  stiff  and  fully  as  large  as  the  little  finger.    A  T-shaped  tube 
may  be  used,  having  holes  in  the  upper  transverse  portion,  which  is 
passed  through  the  rent,  and  serves  to  retain  the  tube.    In  the 
absence  of  such  a  tube  the  plan  recommended  by  Felsenreich*  may 
be  used.    A  piece  of  thick,  stiff  drainage  tube  is  bent  upon  itself  at 
the  centre,  and  a  large  hole  cut  on  the  outside  of  the  bend.  The 
descending  arms  of  the  tube  are  fastened  together,  and  the  bend 
passed  through  the  rupture.    The  tube  is  kept  in  place  by  stitching 
the  lower  part  of  it  to  the  edge  of  the  perineum.    For  this  purpose 
a  fishing  gut  suture  will  be  the  best  to  use. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  rent  involves  chiefly  the  vagma  and 
broad  ligaments,  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  from  the  vagina  deep 
sutures  to  arrest  hsemorrhage  by  uniting  the  mam  part  of  the  torn 
surfaces,  leaving  a  space  for  drainage  from  Douglas's  pouch. 

Leopold  advises  that  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  should 
be  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  to  aid  in  making  pressure  upon  the 
rent  whether  abdominal  section  is  performed  or  not.  I  he  plug  is 
to  be  left  several  days.  In  some  cases,  he  passes  the  strip  ot  gauze 
from  the  vagina  through  the  rent,  and  out  at  the  lower  part  ot  tue 

abdominal  wound.  . 

After-treatment.-The  patient  should  be  kept  constantly  qs 
her  back,  as  after  ovariotomy  or  Caesarian  section,  and  he  b  adde 
Im^dby  catheter.  Unless  the  vaginal  plug  ib  used,<BuEEo8Uor^ 
Zaining'iodoform,  or  tampons  dusted  over  with  xodoform shmgd 
be  kept  constantly  inJJie-^agina.  The  vagina  should  be  f requ^ly 
irrigated  with  an  unirritating  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  a  solution 
of  boric  acid.    Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  outflow  is  free, 

*  "Beitrng       Therapie  der  Uterueruptur."    Archiv.  far  Gynmk.,  Band  XVII., 
Heft  3. 
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and  the  irrigator  should  only  be  raised  very  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  vagina.  After  the  first  two  days,  when  peritoneal  adhesions 
are  likely  to  have  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rent,  stronger 
antiseptics,  such  as  a  solution  of  chinosol  or  creolin,  may  be  used,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  decomposition  of  the  lochia.  In  other 
respects,  the  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  after  Caesarian  section. 

Incomplete  Rupture  of  the  Uterus.  —  There  are  two 
varieties  of  incomplete  rupture  of  the  uterus.  In  the  first,  the 
y  muscular  walLis  torn,  while  the  peritoneum  remains  intact ;  in  the 
Zj  second,  the  _peritoneum  is  torn,  while  the  main  portion  of  the 
muscular  wall  does  not  yield.  Incomplete  rupture  of  the  muscular 
wall-takes  place  chiefly  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  where  the  peri- 
toneum is  not  in  such  close  contact  with  the  muscle.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  it  to  occur  at  the  front  or  back  of  the  uterus,  except  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  between  uterus  and  bladder.  It 
is  much  less  common  than  complete  rupture.  The  peritoneum 
becomes  detached  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  blood  is  ""poured 
out  beneath  it,  forming  a  hematoma,  especially  when  the  site  of 
the  rupture  is  between  uterus  and  bladder.  In  some  cases  of 
complete  rupture  a  similar  detachment  of  peritoneum  and  effusion 
of  blood  are  formed,  showing  that  an  incomplete  rupture  had  pre- 
ceded the  complete.  A  less  severe  degree  of  internal  rupture,  not 
dividing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  wall,  may  be  produced 
at  the  internal  os  by  efforts  to  deliver  rapidly,  before  the  internal  os 
has  fully  expanded. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  incomplete  rupture  are  much 
less  marked  than  those  of  complete,  and  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult.  ^  The  pains  generally  continue,  although  they  may  become 
less  efficient.  The  chief  symptoms  are  acceleration  of  pulse  and 
haemorrhage.  Little  or  no  blood,  however,  may  escape  externally, 
if  the  presenting  part  prevents  its  exit.  A  sign  which  has  been 
observed  in  some  cases  is  that  of  emphysema  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  uterus,  or  extending  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  even  to  more  distant 
parts.  ^  The  air  may  find  entry  from  the  vagina,  or  there  may  be 
gas  arising  from  decomposition  of  the  ftctus.  Cases  in  which 
emphysema  has  been  noted  have  generally  ended  fatally. 

Prognosis.— Although  the  accident  appears  much  less  severe 
than  that  in  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  the 
mortality  of  recorded  cases  has  been  high.  Death  has  often  occurred 
from  septic  peritonitis,  or  cellulitis  spreading  from  the  vicinitv  of 
the  blood-clot. 

Treatment. — If  the  accident  is  suspected,  delivery  should  be 
effected  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  complete  rupture.  Hemorrhage 
can  generally  be  arrested  by  securing  contraction  of  the  uterus,  after 
o.  „ 

3  A 
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removal  of  the  placenta.  The  after-treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
preserving  the  discharges  from  decomposition,  by  frequent  syringing 
with  antiseptic  solutions  and  the  use  of  iodoform  pessaries. 

Rupture  of  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  the  Uterus. — The 
second  variety  of  incomplete  rupture  has  been  described  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  from  haemorrhage  or  shock,  or 
from  subsequent  peritonitis.  Cases  not  ending  fatally  would  pro- 
bably escape  recognition. 

Perforation  of  the  Uterus. — Localised  inflammation  and 
sloupang'oi  the  uterine  wall  may  be  produced  by  protongedjwes- 
sure  between  some  projecting  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  present- 
ing part  of  the  foetus,  especially  when  the  head  is  presenting. 
The  bony  prominence  most  likely  to  cause  this  effect  is  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  in  a  flattened  pelvis.    In  protracted  labour, 
specially  when  "the"  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  the  internal 
cs  may  be  so  much  elevated  by  retraction  of  the  uterus,  that  the 
sacral  promontory  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  cervix,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  thinned  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.    In  the  more 
rare  case  in  which  there  are  projecting  spines  or  bony  prominences 
at  other  parts  of  the  pelvis,  as  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  these  a  so 
may  cause  a  similar  local  lesion  in  the  uterus.  Sloughing,  especially 
at  the  site  of  the  sacral  promontory,  is  most  commonly  due  to 
prolonged  pressure,  when  labour  has  been  left  too  long  unassisted. 
It  may  also  result  from  injury  in  very  difficult  i^trmnental  de- 
livery, or  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  instruments,  or  the  unskilful 
use  of  instruments.  .  ■, 

The  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  which  sloughs  may  give  way  and 
form  a  rounded  or  funnel-shaped  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
cavitv  •  or  its  inner  or  outer  portion  may  alone  give  way,  not  pro- 
t^Sa  a  complete  perforation.    In  sloughs  on  the  anterior  wall, 
t TeriUe/cavit?  is  not  usually  reached,  but  on  y  the  cdMa 
tissue  in  front  of  the  uterus.    As  m  the  case  of  si ough ,  ca^m 
vegicojngiTiRl  fistula,,  the  perforation  generally  does  not  take  place 
STo ?  *   the  time  of,  delivery,  but  after  an  interval  of  some 
days     It  is  not  so  fatal  as  rupture  of  the  uterus,  because  perineal 
adhesions  may  have  meantime  formed  around  it.    It  may  howej _er 
set up  general  peritonitis,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  death  after 

OF    THE  ^^^^^i7e 

Slight  superficial 

of  the  os  are  almost  jjuaalahlain  labour  wholly 
common  occurrence.    These  may  extend     the  V^J^ 
up  to  the  vaginal  reflection,  or  may  even i  ach  the  adjo      c i 
tion  of  the  vagina  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue.    It  is  er> 
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lacerations  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cervix  to  extend  up  to 
the  internal  os,  but  rents  caused  by  forcible  delivery  with  an  undi- 
lated  cervix  may  possibly  do  so.  They  then  virtually  become  in- 
complete or  complete  ruptures  of  the  uterus,  as  the  'case  may  be. 

Transverse,  lacerations,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  os,  are  much 
more  rare.  Such  a  laceration  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  ^  the 
advancing  head,  when  there  is  deviation  of  the  os  uteri  to  one  side  ; 
or  the  anterior  lip,  compressed  between  the  occiput  and  the  pubes, 
may  become  injured  and  inflamed,  and  may  give  way  in  the  form 
of  a  transverse  laceration.  Cases  have  even  been  recorded  in  which, 
when  the  os  is  very  rigid,  such  a  laceration  has  extended  all  the 
way  round,  and  separated  the  edge  of  the  cervix  in  the  form  of  a 
ring.    This  constitutes  an  annular  laceration. 

Causation. — Laceration  results  from  rigidity  of  the  cervix, . 
combined  either  with  activity  of  the  expelling  forces,  or  artificial 
extraction.  The  rigidity  may  either  be  due  to  a  previous  inflam- 
mation or  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix,  or  to  labour  occurring  for  the 
first  time  late  in  life.  Premature  rripture  of  the  membranes  greatly 
predisposes  to  lacerationTthrougii  theTSIure  of  the  natural  mechan- 
ism for  gradual  dilatation.  The  lacerating  force  may  be  the  natural 
expulsive  power,  or  that  expended  in  delivery  by  forceps,  or  traction 
in  pelvic  presentations  or  after  version. 

Symptoms  and  results. — There  is  generally  no  symptom 
which  attracts  notice  at  the  time  of  the  laceration,  the  pain  pro- 
duced being  merged  in  the  pain  of  uterine  contraction.  Until  de- 
livery haemorrhage  is  generally  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  foetus. 
After  delivery,  hsemorrhage  may  occur,  and  form  one  of  the  varieties 
of  post-partum  hsemorrhage.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  sufficient  to  call  for  any  special  treatment. 

The  slighter  lacerations  generally  heal  more  or  less  completely 
during  the  puerperal  period,  but  often  leave  the  cervix  irregular, 
and  marked  by  notches  radiating  from  the  cervix.  A  deep  lacera- 
tion reaching  the  vaginal  reflection  is  apt  to  cause  local  cellulitis  in 
its  neighbourhood,  owing  to  absorption  at  the  raw  surface.  This  is 
proved  by  the  frequency  with  which,  when  an  old  ununited  lacera- 
tion is  discovered  long  after  the  labour  which  gave  rise  to  it,  a  band 
of  thickening  in  the  cellular  tissue  running  from  the  angle  of  the 
laceration  can  also  be  detected.  Septic  absorption  of  a  more  grave 
character  at  the  same  site  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  septicaemia. 
When  laceration  is  deep,  and  especially  when  the  cervix  is  lacerated 
at  both  sides,  the  clefts  are  apt  to  remain  unhealed,  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  lips  of  the  cervix  to  become  everted  and  hypertro- 
phied.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  cervix,  naturally  clothed  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  is  thus  exposed  to  friction,  and  to  the  action 
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of  the  vaginal  secretion.  The  result  commonly  is  a  granular  in- 
flammation of  the  exposed  surface,  a  condition  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  ulceration  or  erosion  of  the  cervix,  before  attention  was 
called  by  Emmet  of  New  York  to  the  frequency  and  to  the  results 
of  cervical  lacerations.  The  effect  of  unhealed  laceration  of  the 
cervix  may  thus  be  chronic  uterine  trouble,  lasting  for  many  years. 

Diagnosis. — The  laceration  may  sometimes  be  noticed  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  or  suspected  from  the  sudden  yielding  of  a 
long  resisting  cervix.  In  all  cases,  when  the  placenta  is  removed, 
and  the  finger  introduced  to  feel  whether  any  clots  remain  in  the 
vagina,  the  physician  should  examine  the  cervix,  which  hangs  limp 
and  flaccid,  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  rents  in  it,  and  their 

degree.  .     .  ,  .    .  .  , 

Prophylaxis.— The  most  important  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 

avoid  increasing  the  number  of  lacerations  which  would  occur  spon- 
taneously by  using  forceps  unnecessarily  before  full  retraction  of 
the  os  or  by  extracting  too  hastily  in  those  cases  m  which  forceps 
are  called  for.  When  laceration  is  threatened  by  rigidity  of  the  os 
in  association  with  violent  pains,  all  means  should  be  used  to  pro- 
mote relaxation,  such  as  hot  water  irrigation,  and,  above  all,  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  After  premature  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  if  the  os  does  not  readily  yield,  laceration  may  some- 
times be  averted  by  the  judicious  use  of  dilating  bags  or  dilatation 
with  the  fingers  (see  pp.  454—457). 

Treatment.— Haanojlhage  may  be  checked  by  hot  or  cold 
water  syringing,  or  application  of  a  piece  of  ice  or,  if  necessary, 
by  rmi^tik  a  sponge  or  swab  of  cotton  soaked  m  a  stptic, 
suehaTTsaturated  solution  of  alum  or  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  A  still  better  and  more  scientific  plan  is  to  arrest  the 
hxmmrhp™  byjUttjtimg  the  laceration  bxjuturas.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  p°atient  should  be  placed  in  Sims'  semiprone  position  lying 
on  he  side  opposite  to  the  laceration.  Sims  speculum  should  be 
used  or  the  cervix  drawn  clown  to  the  vulva  by  tenaculum  forceps. 
The 'best  material  for  sutures  is  stout  fishmg-gutopilyer_jm-e. 
Two  sutures  are  generally  sufficient  for  one  side  of  the  cervix  and 
thlse  may  be  applied  with  a  straight  needle  held  ix ,  a  needle*  Ider 
or,  still  better,  by  Hagedom's  needle-holder  (Fig  260 p.  729)  a 
curved  needles.  They  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week 
Th Tsut  res  should  be  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
Jervix  Just  including  the  edge  of  the  lining  cervical  mucous^ mem- 
brane    Either  an  anaesthetic  should  be  dispensed  wi  h  for  the 
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laceration,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  bleeding  of  conse- 
quence. For  it  appears  that,  in  general,  if  careful  vaginal  irrigation 
is  employed,  and  all  sepsis  avoided,  fair  healing  of  the  lacerations 
takes  place  spontaneously.  _  _ 

If  a  laceration  has  been  detected  after  labour,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  cervix  some  weeks  after  delivery  m 
order  to  decide  whether  the  operation  of  trachelorraphy  is  called  for, 
or  whether  any  other  treatment  is  necessary. 

Lacerations  of  the  Vagina. — Lacerations  of  the  posterior 
vaginal  cul-de-sac  reaching  the  peritoneum,  and  vaginal  associated 
with  cervical  lacerations,  have  already  been  described^  In  the 
middle  portion  of  a  normal  vagina,  spontaneous  laceration  rarely 
occurs,  since  the  canal  is  capable  of  stretching  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  pelvis.  If,  however,  the  vagina  is  contracted  by  old  cicatrices, 
laceration  may  take  place,  and  may  reach  even  the  bladder  or  the 
rectum.  Vaginal  lacerations  may  also  be  produced  by  unskilful 
use  of  instruments,  or  by  projecting  angles  of  bone  in  craniotomy. 

Treatment. — Sutures  will  rarely  be  required,  unless  the  bladder 
or  rectum  is  laid  openT  Haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by_cpld  or 
pressure  with  styptic  applications.  Care  should  be  taken  afterwards 
to  guard  against  decomposition  of  lochia  in  the  vagina. 

Lacerations  op  the  Vaginal  Outlet,  Vulva,  and  Perineum. 
—The  yaginaLoiitlet,  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hymen,  is  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  canal,  and  surfers  inevitable  rupture  in 
primiparaj.*  In  coitus  only  the  edge  of  the  hymen  becomes 
notched,  the  notches  not  reaching  quite  to  its  base.  In  parturition 
lacerations  extend  quite  to  its  base,  and  reach  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  vaginal  wall.  These  lacerations  are  longitudinal,  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  greatest  tension.  The  main  tear  is 
generally  posterior,  but  there  are  usually  others  also.  Hence,  the 
condition  of  the  hymen  generally  affords  positive  evidence  as  to 
previous  parturition. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum  in  primiparfe  generally  commences  by 
extension  into  the  substance  of  the  perineal  body  from  the  inevitable 
tear  at  the  vaginal  outlet,  which  is  shown  by  the  line  e  c  in  Fig.  260, 
p.  726.  The  term  perineal  body  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
recto-vaginal  septum.  A  longitudinal  section  of  this  forms  (roughly) 
a  triangle  (a  b  c,  Fig.  260),  the  base  of  which  (b  c)  is  constituted  by 
the  perineum  proper.  Up  to  the  first  parturition,  the  remnant  of 
the  hymen  at  the  vaginal  outlet  (d,  Fig.  260)  forms  a  projection 
forward  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  or  vaginal  face  of 


*  By  Budin  the  hymen  itself  is  regarded  as  forming  the  termination  of  the  vagina 
and  the  free  margin  of  the  hymen  therefore  as  being  the  vaginal  outlet ;  but  this  view 
has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
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the  triangle.  A  considerable  laceration  of  the  vaginal  face  of  the 
triangle,  occurring  by  extension  upwards  and  inwards  of  the  in- 
evitable tear,  e  c,  may  take  place  without  the  perineum  itself,  or 
even  the  fourchette,  or  fold  of  skin  uniting  its  anterior  border, 
being  involved  at  all.  This  may  divide  so  much  of  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani  (see  Fig.  78,  p.  170),  that  the  action  of  that 


Fig.  258-Antero-posterior  section  of  perineal  body  in  P.^SXed  bv'r^^tt'of 

Son  o'/ ~r°surface'  of  perineal  body  not  ™?™^™™a£^ 
f  q,  laceration  of  perineum  up  to  spmncter  am;  /  h,     I,  lace 'a"°7  Q1ytionB 

lies  posterior  to  the  vaginal  outlet  {d). 

muscle  in  coitus,  and  the  value  of  the  perineal  body  as  a  support  for 
the  vagina,  are  impaired  thenceforward,  the  perineum  being  left  only 
as  a  thin  septum,  like  an  artificial  perineum  produced  by  a  badly- 
performed  operation.  In  rare  cases,  a  superficial  cubmeons  crack  <rf 
the  perineum  is  alone  produced,  the  skin  being  less  distensible  than 
the  muscle  beneath,  which  remains  intact. 

J% Tlacerations.'-Uore  frequently,  as  the  l^on  spreads  x 
involves  the  perineum  proper  and  extends  more  or  less  fiom  the 
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fourchette  backward  toward  the  anus.    Sometimes  only  just  the 
j^rim.  marpn  ia  torn  through,  and  women  who  have  had  several 
children  rarely  escape  so  much  laceration  as  this.    In  a  more 
severe  form  of  rupture  the  laceration  extends  backward  as_^r_as 
the  sphincter  ani,  as  shown  by  the  line  fh  in  Fig.  258  bome- 
times  the  tear  forks  on  reaching  the  sphincter,  going  a  little  to  eacn 
side  without  dividing  the  muscle.    In  others  the  skinonly_may  be 
divided  as  far  as  the  anus,  while  the  muscle  beneath  remains  intact. 
In  the  severest  form  of  all,  the  sphincter,^  is  divided,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  r^n-vaginal  septum,  as  shown  by  the  lines  /  g,  f  le, 
in  Fig.  258.    The  line  of  rent  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum  gene- 
rally deviates  somewhat  to  one  side,  avoiding  the  central  posterior 
column  of  the  vagina,  where  the  tissue  is  thicker  and  stronger.  _  In 
parous  women,  in  whom  the  inevitable  laceration  at  the  vaginal 
outlet  must  have  taken  place  at  a  former  delivery,  rupture  generally 
commences  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perineum,  and  extends 
backward  from  that  point. 

Central  ruyture.—ln  rare  cases,  when  the  vulval  outlet  is  very 
narrow  and  far  forward,  and  when  the  head  is  driven  backward, 
what  is  called  central  rupture  of  the  perineum  occurs,  laceration 
taking  place  from  thejagma  through  to  the  perineum,  leaving  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  perineum  intact  in  front:  Uases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  rent  has  extended  backward  through  the 
sphincter  into  the  rectum,  and  the  child  has  been  born  through  the 
opening,  a  bridge  of  perineum  in  front  still  remaining  unruptured. 

Causation  and  Prophylaxis.— The  stage  of  delivery  at 
which  laceration  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
for  avoiding  it,  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  manage- 
ment of  normal  labour  (see  pp.  214—216).  It  may  be  added  here 
that  laceration  may  sometimes  be  produced  before  the  foetus  reaches 
the  pelvic  floor,  when  the  hand  and  arm,  or  instruments,  have  to  be 
introduced,  especially  in  difficult  cases  of.  craniotomy.  For  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  used  to  avoid  lacerating  the  perineum  in  forceps 
delivery,  see  pp.  634 — 636. 

Diagnosis. — If  a  careful  watch  is  kept  upon  the  perineum 
whenever  rupture  is  threatened,  any  laceration  will  be  noted  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Visual  examination  is  better  than  digital, 
and  can  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  and  membranes  are 
removed  from  the  vagina.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  sufficient 
light,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  perineum  being  perfectly 
intact.  Some  practitioners  have  been  known  to  say  that  they  never 
see  rupture  of  the  perineum  in  their  practice.  This  statement 
proves  only  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  examine  their  patients 
after  delivery  with  sufficient  care. 
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Symptoms  and  Results. — There  are  generally  no  notable 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  laceration,  the  pain  being  merged  in  the 
distress  of  the  final  pains  of  labour.  Hemorrhage  is  usually  not 
considerable,  unless  the  rupture  extends  far  up  the  recto-vaginal 
septum.  After  delivery,  there  is  soreness  at  the  site  of  laceration. 
If  the  laceration  is  not  united  by  sutures,  a  certain  amount  of  spon- 
taneous union  may  take  place.  Generally,  however,  if  the  lacera- 
tion is  deep,  there  is  but  little  union  of  the  separated  surfaces,  and 
such  apparent  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  rent  as  takes  place  is 
due  to  some  contraction  of  the  healing  surface,  and  filling  up  of  the 
angle  by  granulation.  During  the  puerperal  period,  the  raw  sur- 
face affords  a  site  for  the  absorption  of  any  septic  material  which 
may  be  present,  and  may  thus  form  the  starting-point  for  puerperal 
septicaemia.  If  septic  infection  has  taken  place,  this  surface  may 
become  sloughy,  or  may  be  covered  by  a  greyish  exudation.  If  a 
considerable  laceration  has  occurred  and  is  not  united,  the  following 
are  the  subsequent  results.  The  support  given  by  the  perineal 
body  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  is  taken  away.  Hence  there  is 
liability  to  prolapse  of  tbf  ante^^  v^g1'""1  which  may  in  turn 
draw  down  the  uterus.  The  gaping  vaginal  outlet  may  also  allow 
prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  independently  of  the  uterus. 
The  sexual  power  of  the  woman  is  also  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  sphincter  vaginas  and  anterior  fibres  of 
levator  ani. 

Treatment.  — In  all  cases  in  which  rupture  has  occurred  beyond 
the  extent  of  a  mere  notch  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  at  the  four- 
chette,  it  should  be  closed  immediately  by  sutures.  The  object  of 
this  treatment  is  not  only  to  avert  the  subsequent  evils  arising  from 
an  ununited  laceration,  but  to  diminish  the  absorbent  surface  capable 
of  proving  the  starting-point  of  septicaemia.  If  there  is  merely 
a  slight  rent  affecting  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  only,  and  not 
reaching  the  perineum  proper,  sutures  are  not  generally  required. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  deep  rent  in  this  situation,  as  shown  by  the 
line/c  in  Fig.  258,  p.  726,  so  that  only  a  thin  surface  of  perineum 
is  left,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may  be  united  by  one  or  two 
sutures. 

Lacerations  not  dividing  the  Sphincter  Ani.— A  laceration  not 
dividing  the  sphincter  ani  may  be  closed  by  sutures  almost  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  The  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  not  essential,  if 
the  patient  is  tolerant  of  pain.  But  an  anaesthetic  may  be  given,  if 
there  has  been  no  excessive  haemorrhage,  if  the  uterus  is  well  con- 
tracted, and  about  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  the 
foetus,  the  placenta  having  been  also  delivered.  A  pad  oi  cotton, 
or  a  perfectly  clean  sponge,  may  be  placed  in  the  vagina  to  clam 
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back  the  sanguineous  discharge,  while  the  stitches  are  being  passed 
The  best  materials  for  sutures  are  fishing-gut  and  silver  wire  Of 
these,  the  former  has  the  advantage  that  the  ends  are  not  so  likely 
to  cause  discomfort.    But  it  is  better  to  use  ordinary  sewing  silk 
than  to  leave  the  laceration  ununited.    A  straight  needle,  about  an 


Fig.  259.— Hagedorn's  needles. 

inch  and  a-half  long,  held  in  a  needle-holder,  is  the  best  to  use  if 
no  anaesthetic  is  employed.  But  the  sutures  can  be  applied  still 
more  conveniently  by  means  of  Hagedorn's  needle-holder  and 
curved  needles  (Figs.  259,  260),  the  needles  being  flattened  at 
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Fig.  260.— Hagedorn's  needle-holder. 


the  sides.  The  needles  being  larger,  give  somewhat  more  pain, 
but,  if  an  anaesthetic  is  used,  they  have  a  distinct  advantage. 
The  circular  curved  needles  should  be  chosen.  The  stitches 
may  often  be  inserted  without  moving  the  patient  from  the 
lateral  position  in  which  she  is  lying.  But  the  operation  is  easier 
if  she  is  placed  on  her  back,  the  trunk  transverse  to  the  bed,  and, 
if  her  feet  are  rested  on  a  couple  of  chairs,  the  operator  standing 
between  them.    The  labia  may  then  be  separated  somewhat  by  the 
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nurse.    The  needle  should  he  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  perineum,  entering  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  on 
the  cutaneous  surface,  and  emerging  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
edge  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  the  central  part  of  its  course 
being  the  deepest.    On  the  patient's  left  side  the  needle  is  passed 
from  without  inward,  and  on  the  right  side  from  within  outward, 
and  the  loop  of  suture  is  thus  completed.    In  general  two  sutures 
are  sufficient.    The  mode  in  which  they  may  be  applied  for  a  lacera- 
tion extending  up  to  the  sphincter  is  shown  at  1  1',  2  2',  in  Fig. 
258,  p.  726.    An  error  specially  to  be  avoided  is  to  unite  the 
perineum  too  superficially,  not  carrying  the  needles  through  to  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane.    A  thin  perineum,  useless  as  a  vaginal 
support,  is  then  likely  to  result. 

If  sutures  are  thought  desirable  in  any  case  of  laceration  affecting 
only  the  vaginal  side  of  the  perineal  body,  as  along  the  line  /  c  in 
Fig.  258,  and  not  reaching  the  perineum  proper,  one  or  two  may  be 
applied  within  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  held  in  a 
needle-holder.  Hagedorn's  needle-holder  and  needles  are  the  best 
in  this  case  also. 

The  vaginal  irrigator  should  be  used  as  usual.  The  patient  may 
also  be  allowed  to  pass  her  urine  as  usual,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  irrigator  used,  and  the  genitals  washed,  immediately  after 
she  has  done  so.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  she  may  pass  urine  in 
the  kneeling  position.  The  sutures  should  be  removed  in  about  a 
week. 

Lacerations  dividing  the  Sphincter  Ani.—  When  the  sphincter  am 
is  divided,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
gynaecological  operation  for  ruptured  perineum*  Sufficient  time 
after  delivery  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
hemorrhage,  say  at  least  an  hour.  An  anaesthetic  should  be  given, 
and  there  should  be  an  assistant  to  idminister  it.  Ether  should  be 
chosen  rather  than  chloroform,  that  the  relaxing  effect  upon  the 

uterus  may  be  less. 

Two  or  more  stitches  may  be  used  to  unite  the  rec^aljmicgus. 
memhraiie,  the  knots  being  tied  on  the  rectal  side.  Then,  by  means 
of  a  Hagedorn's  needle,  one  suture  is  passed  .completely  rjaaiUroni 
sirleto  side,  through  the  remains  of  the  septum,  being  buried 
ih^u^utTts  course,  the  ends  being  close  to  the  anus  at  each  side. 
rv^^nr,?  pineal  sutures,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  to  be 
place-cnn^nt  of  this.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  needle .should be 
passed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  rent  «*tfaa 
perineal  side,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  edge  on  the  vaginal 

*  For  fuU  description  and  figure  of  the  operation  see  the  author's  »  Student's  Guide 
to  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  fifth  edition,  pp.  464-470. 
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side  Ha^edorn's  needles  are  the  hest  for  these  sutures  also  The 
Sal  suS  maybe  of  chromicised  gut,  and  may ^then be  cu bo* 
and  left  to  become  eventually  absorbed.  Some  opeiators  preie r  to 
unite  by  sutures  the  edges  of 

neum  and  rectum,  and  so  forma    three-lane  suture.  i 
sutures  are  then  not  placed  so  deeply.    Eitber  of  hese  ^h^s 
preferable  to  that  of  using  the  quilled  or  button  s utu re  pauses 
Celling  and  inflammation  of  the  tissue  by  inter  er mg  with .  the 
circulation.    Hence  there  is  greater  pain  afterwards,  and  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  deep  sutures  P^aturely^ 

In  a  rupture  dividing  the  sphincter,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  bojv^ 
confined  for  three  days,  and  to  give  a  little  opnim  for  this  purpose 
in~order  to  aUowtofor  primary  union.    It  is  .  mistake  however, 
to  keep  the  bowels  locked  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  hard  feces  is  then  apt  to  break  down  the  union     At  the 
,  end  of  three  days  three  or  four  ounces  of  olive  oil  should  first  be 
injected  into  the  bowel,  and  a  few  hours  later  a  ^aPfene^ffS^C^ 
I  be  -iven     From  this  time  the  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  daily 
by  °a  very  gentle  laxative.    Until  the  bowels  have  acted  the  diet 
should  be  fparing,  and  consist  mainly  of  mjlk     The  ca  heter  may 
be  used  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  until  the  patient  is  able  to 
pass  urine  in  a  kneeling  position.    After  each  action  of  the  bowels 
the  perineum  should  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
and  may  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform.    The  jjeryaealjs^s 
should  be  removed  in  about  seven  days.    It  is  well  at  first  to  take 
out  alternate  sutures  only,  and  to  leave  the  lon^iiture  encircling 
the  septum,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  two  days  longer. 

LACFEi^L-O?  TTTO  Vulva.— Lacerations  may  take  place,  not 
onlfiTthe  posteriorsurface  but  at  the  sides  of  the  vulva  or  near  the 
clitoris  They  are  generally  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  that 
direction  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Some 
hemorrhage  after  delivery  may  arise  from  such  lacerations,  especially 
if  the  plexus  of  veins  at  the  side  of  the  vestibule  is  torn. 

Treatment.— Hemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  pressure,  or  by 
bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  laceration  with  one  or  two 

sutures.  _      ,.  „ 

Rupture  of  the  Pelvic  Articulations.* — The  relaxation  ot 
the  pelvic  articulations  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  in  very  varying 
degree  has  already  been  described.  Actual  separation  at  the  joints 
sometimes  occurs  in  labour.  When  preceded  by  excessive  relaxation 
of  the  joints  before  delivery,  this  sometimes  happens  under  the 
influence  of  the  natural  expulsive  forces  only.    More  frequently  it 

*  See  Ahlfeld,  "  Die  Verletzungen  der  Beckengelenke,"  &c.   Schmidt's  Jahrtrach, 
Bd.  169.  1876. 
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is  produced  by  efforts  at  artificial  extraction,  especially  in  the  high 
forceps  operation.  The  joint  may  then  sometimes  give  way  with  an 
audible  crack. 

The  joint  most  frequently  ruptured  is  the  symphysis  pubis.  The 
separation  may  take  place  at  the  symphysis  itself,  or  the  cartilage 
may  be  broken  away  from  one  pubic  bone.  For  any  space  in  the 
pelvis  to  be  gained  by  the  rupture,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  rupture 
should  take  place  also  at  another  of  the  pelvic  joints.  Accordingly, 
with  rupture  at  the  symphysis  pubis  there  is  commonly  combined 
some  separation  at  one  or  both  sacro-iliac  joints,  but  the  experience 
of  symphysiotomy  shows  that  this  is  not  usually  of  serious  conse- 
quence. Usually  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  alone  is  separated, 
the  posterior  remaining  intact.  With  the  rupture  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  may  be  associated  laceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  or  the  urethra. 

The  accident  occurs  most  frequently  when  there  is  lack  of  trans- 
verse space,  as  in  the  uniformly  contracted  pelvis.  The  effect  of 
traction  is  then  to  drag  the  pubic  bones  directly  apart.  In  the 
flattened  pelvis  this  is  not  the  case. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  the 
affected  joints,  and  inability  to  move  the  legs.  Pain  in  the  joints  is 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  innominate  bone.  On  bimanual 
examination  the  mobility  of  one  pubic  bone  on  the  other  may  be 
detected.    According  to  Ahlfeld  the  thighs  are  everted. 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  has  been 
favourable,  unless  septic  infection  has  resulted  in  consequence  of 
other  lesions  due  to  the  difficulty  of  labour.  Generally ^the  joints 
have  become  consolidated  again.  In  some  cases,  when  the  joints  have 
not  been  kept  at  rest,  abscesses  have  formed  at  the  site  of  rupture. 

Treatment.— A  firm,  strong  binder  should  be  placed  round  the 
pelvis,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  bed  longer  than  the 
usual  period,  until  the  tenderness  in  the  joints  has  subsided.  She 
should  still  wear  a  binder  round  the  pelvis,  when  beginning  to  get 
about,  until  freedom  of  locomotion  is  restored. 


Presentation,  Prolapse,  and  Expression  op  the  Funis. 

■       The  funis  is  said  to  present  when,  beforejMrptiire  of  the^mem- 
'    branes  it  is  felt  in  front  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  any  other 
Renting  part"  Underact  circumstances,  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
V  braneB  rupture,  a  loop  of  the  funis  generally  descends  through!^ 
3s,  or  can  blfelt  by  the  side  of  the  head  or  other  presenting  part 
•  The  funis  is  then  said  to  be  prolapsed.    Prolapse  of  the  funis  maj 
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also  occur  for  the  first  time  at  the  moment  when  the  -mta 
ruuture  a  loop  of  it  coming  clown  with  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
amnu  '  Thesis  yet  a  thircf  mechanism  by  9 
funis  may  originate,  one  which  is  more  properly  called  expression  01 
he  u"?  In  this  case  the  funis  does  not  drop  down  passively,  bu 
j^JgSL  bv  the  iutra-utenn^ss^tlirough  some  space  left 
bet^  the  child  and  theToW^^^t  of  the  uterus  *    The  pro 


Fig.  261.-Prolapse  of  the  funis,  with  the  head  in  the  first  position. 

lapse  then  usually  takes  place  for  the  first  time  at  a  considerable 
interval  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  labour  being  obstructed 
by'TTrip^ortion  between  Ihe^hild  and  the  pelvic  brim.  The  same 
mechanism  of  expression  may,  however,  come  into  action  after  the 
funis  has  been  artificially  returned  into  the  uterus  in  a  case  m  which 
the  first  prolapse  was  of  a  passive  character. 

Causation.— The  reason  why  prolapse  of  the  funis  does  not 
take  place  more  often  is  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  is 
occupied  by  the  head,  which  is  closely  adapted  to  it.  Hence  the 
most  important  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  funis  in  head  presentation 
is  deformity  of  the  brim,  especially  fiaikniiig  of  the  brim.  This 


«  See  Roper,  Obstct.  Trans.  Vol.  XVII. ;  Matthews  Duncan,  Obstet.  Trans. 
Vol.  XXI. 
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prevents  the  head  from  descending  low  enough  into  the  pelvis  to 
rest  closely  upon  the  cervix  during  dilatation,  while  vacant  space  is 
left  opposite  the  sacroiliac  synchondroses  through  which  the  funis 
can  descend.  (See  Fig.  181,  p.  528.)  In  pelvic  and  still  more  in 
transverse  presentations  prolapse  of  the  funis  is  also  promoted  by  the 
fact  that  the  presenting  part  does  not  so  accurately  fill  up  the  cervix 
as  the  head  would  do,  and  that  the  umbilicus,  in  these  cases,  is  nearer 
to  the  os  uteri.  (See  Fig.  171,  p.  492.)  Other  causes  predisposing 
to  prolapse  are  excessiyjjjength  of  the  funis,  low  insertion  of  the 
jDhacgnta,  low  implantation  of  the  funis  in  battledore  placenta,  and 
excess  of  liquor  amnii.  Prolapse  is  commoner  in  parous  women 
than  in  primiparse,  since  in  the  latter  the  greater  tonicity  of  the 
abdominal  walls  keeps  the  head  more  closely  adapted  to  the  brim. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  varies  considerably  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  lying-in  institutions.  The  occurrence  is 
probably  commoner  in  those  places  where  pelvic  contraction  is 
frequent.  The  frequency  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1  in  70  to  1  in  400  deliveries.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity 
(1863 — 1875)  it  was  1  in  383  deliveries.  Churchill's  statistics 
give  a  frequency  of  1  in  245  deliveries. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  give  rise  to 
error  of  diagnosis  except  foetal  intestine,  in  a  case  of  ectopia  of 
viscera.  When  the  funis  is  felt  to_pjilaate  diagnosis  is  perfectly 
easy,  even  before  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  the  funis  is  pulse- 
less and  flaccid,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  child  is  dead. 
The  child  may,  however,  be  capable  of  resuscitation  for  a  short  time 
after  the  funis  has  ceased  pulsating,  and  therefore  the  foetal  heart 
should  always  be  listened  for,  to  complete  the  diagnosis.  Pulsation 
may  also  be  arrested  for  the  time  by  a  pain,  to  reappear  during  the 
interval.  If  the  pulsation  becomes  progressively  slower,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  child's  life  is  becoming  endangered. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable  for  the  child, 
especially  in  head  presentations.  The  mortality  in  general  is  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  bnt  it  varies  much  according  to  the  stage  at  which 
a  case  first  comes  under  observation,  and  the  treatment  adopted.  In 
pelvic  presentations  the  danger  is  considerably  less.  There  is  no 
danger  to  the  mother,  except  such  as  may  result  from  efforts  to  save 

the  life  of  the  child. 

Treatment  —  before  rupture  of  the  mmk£ms—ln  the  nrst  sta8e 
of  labour,  the  great  object  is  tojlefer  the  ruptuxe  of  the  membranes 
until  the  os  is  quite  fully  dilated.  For  this  purpose  the  patient 
should  be  kept  recumbent,  and  directed  to  avoid  any  bearing-down 
efforts.  She  may  be  placed  in  the  semi-prone  position,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  funis  has  descended.  No  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  push,  back  the  funis  through  the  membranes. 
Th"  a  t  mpt  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  may  poss  bly  cause  rupture 
of  the  membranes.    The  only  method  of  xestorat T^fSYs 
attempted  with  advantage  at  this  stage,  provided  that  the fetus  ^ 
alive,  is  the  postural  method.    If  the  woman  is  placed  upon  a  firm 
mattress  in  jfcta^b^ti^  bo  that  the  thighs  are  exactly 
vertical,  and  thTS^t  as  closed  possible  to  the  surface  of  he 
mattress,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  will  be  directed  almost  vertically  downward.  The  funis  will 
then  tend  to  gravitate  away  from  the  os.    The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  this  position  during  two  or  three  pains.    If  recession  ol  the 
funis  is  thus  obtained,  she  may  be  turned  into  the  semi-prone 
position  previously  described. 

As  a  rule  the  funis  is  not  exposed  to  pressure  as  long  as  the 
membranes  are  unruptured.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  so,  when  the  os  is  so  far  dilated  as  to  allow  onward  movement  oi 
the  presenting  part  through  the  cervix  to  take  place,  even  without 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  as  in  such  a  case  as  that  represented  in 
Tier.  72,  p.  155.  The  ring  of  close  contact  which  sometimes  divides 
the  "  fore-waters"  from  the  rest  of  the  liquor  amnii  may  then  compress 
the  funis.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  either  the  pulsation  of  the 
funis,  or  the  rate  of  the  total  heart,  is  found  to  be  becoming  slow, 
the  membranes  should  be  ruptured,  and  the  case  treated  by  one  of 
the  methods  shortly  to  be  described. 

Reposition  of  the  fwnis.— If ,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
funis  is  found  withouTpulsation,  and  no  foetal  heart  can  be  heard, 
no  treatment  directed  to  the  prolapse  should  be  adopted.    If,  how- 
ever, the  funis  pulsates,  if  the  os  is  fairly  dilated,  and  if  the  vagina 
readily  allows  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  at  manual  reposition  of  the  funis.    Advantage  here  also  is 
gained  by  pirtTrrTg~trie^patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position.  The 
hand  shoidd  be  passed  within  the  cervix,  laid  flat  against  the  head, 
and  the  loop  of  funis  pushed  up  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  until  the 
whole  of  it  is  completely  above  the  head.    If  a  limb  can  readily  be 
felt,  a  part  of  the  loop  may  be  hung  over  it.    If  a  pain  comes  on 
the  hand  should  remain  quiescent  until  it  has  passed  off.    Then  the 
other  hand  should  be  used  externally  to  press  the  head  down  into 
the  brim.    At  this  stage  the  patient  may  be  turned  into  the  semi- 
prone  position,  the  internal  hand  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  external  hand  maintained  until  a  pain  comes  on,  and 
assists  in  fixing  the  head  in  the  brim.    This  method  is  likely  to 
succeed,  unless,  through  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  a  space,  by 
which  the  funis  may  again  come  down.    If  the  patient  cannot 
readily  be  induced  to  adopt  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  semi-prone 
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position  may  be  used  from  the  first  with  almost  as  much  advan- 
tage. This  method  of  reposition  is  useless  if  the  case  is  one  of 
expression  of  thp  fiinis  at  a  considerable  interval  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  or  if  the  funis  is  found  to  come  down  again  after 
complete  reposition.  The  only  chance  for  the  child  is  then  to 
extract  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Extraction  by  forceps  or  version. — If  the  funis  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  hand,  or  descends  again  after  reposition,  or  if  the  hand  cannot 

readily  be  passed  into  the 
vagina,  the  best  plan  is  to 
extract  by  forceps  or  version 
as  rapidly  as  is  possible  with- 
out risking  injury  to  the 
mother.  It  is  still  assumed 
that  the  os  is  fairly  dilated. 
Forceps  should  be  preferred 
i_f_  the  dilatation  is  so  com- 
plete, that  the  cervix  is  not 
likely  to  delay  delivery, 
otherwise  version  may  be 
performed.  After  the  foot 
has  been  brought  down,  the 
funis  should  be  replaced,  if 
possible,  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  half-breech  at  once 
drawn  down  into  the  os, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  space. 
If  this  can  be  effected, 
delivery  need  not  be  hurried. 
If  a  loop  of  funis  still 
remains  prolapsed  by  the 
side  of  the  breech,  delivery  must  be  hastened  by  traction  upon 
the  leg,  a  watch  being  kept  upon  the  pulsations  of  the  funis. 

Instrumental  reposition,— The  case  for  which  the  use  of  a  repositor 
is  most  suitable  is'  that  in  which  the  membranes  rupture_before  the 
os  is  much  dilated.  It  may  also  be  tried,  in  the  place  of  manual 
reposition,  in  prmiiparae  and  others  in  whom  a  narrow  vagina 
renders  it  difficult  to  introduce  the 
improvised  in  the  following  manner 


Fig.  262.— Gum -elastic  catheter  adapted  as 
funis-repositor. 


hand.  A  repositor  may  be 
— A  large-sized  gum-elastic 
catheter  is  taken,  a  slit  is  cut  near  the  end  of  it  opposite  the  eye  and 
a  loop  of  tape  passed  through  the  eye  and  the  artificial  slit  (±ig. 
262)  A  loop  of  funis  is  then  secured  in  the  tape,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  compress  it.  The  stylet  is  introduced  into  the  catheter, 
and  by  its  aid  the  catheter  is  passed  nearly  its  whole  length 


into 
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the  uterus,  until  the  funis  is  quite  out  of  reach.  The  stylet  _  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in  place  until  after  the  delivery  oi 
the  head.  Eoberton's  funis  repositor  is  a  rod  of  gutta-percha, 
having  a  hole  near  the  end,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  longer  than  an  ordinary 
catheter.  A  long  piece  of  whalebone  may  also  be  used  in  the  same 
maimer,  a  hole  being  cut  near  the  extremity. 

Treatment  in  pelvic  presentations.— hi  breech  presentations  one  leg 
shoidd  be  brought  down.  It  is  useful  to  fasten  a  noose  of  tape 
round  the  foot.  The  funis  should  then  be  pushed  up  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  uterus,  and,  by  means  of  the  tape,  the  half-breech 
drawn  down  into  the  os,  so  as  to  fill  it  up,  before  the  internal  hand 
is  withdrawn.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  labour  must  be  accelerated 
by  traction  on  the  leg. 


Phtsometra  or  Tympanites  Uteri. 

Air  may  gain  access  to  the  uterus  during  obstetric  operations, 
especially  when  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  uterus  for  version, 
or  to  guide  the  application  of  extracting  instruments  in  craniotomy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  child  is  becoming  somewhat 
asphyxiated  from  prolonged  pressure,  it  may  attempt  to  breathe,  and 
even  to  cry,  producing  the  so-called  vagitus  uterinus.  I  have  met 
with  a  case  in  which  such  a  cry  was  heard  during  version  performed 
on  account  of  contraction  of  the  brim.  The  child  was  still-born, 
but,  on  post-mortem  examination,  partial  distension  of  its  lungs  was 
found,  such  as  would  generally  be  considered  as  proof  of  live-birth. 
This  medico-legal  test  of  live-birth  is  therefore  open  to  possible 
fallacy  under  these  circumstances. 

Even  without  the  performance  of  any  operation,  air  may  enter 
the  uterus  in  smaller  quantity,  replacing  some  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
When,  after  long  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  greater  part  of  that 
fluid  has  drained  away,  and  air  has  entered,  carrying  with  it  septic 
germs,  the  air  sets  up  decomposition  of  the  fcetus  soon  after  it3 
death,  and  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  in  presence  of  warmth 
and  moisture.  It  is  still  further  promoted  if  free  entry  of  air  has 
taken  place  in  attempts  at  operation.  Prom  decomposition  foetid 
gas  may  be  freely  produced,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  uterus  is 
inactive  from  exhaustion,  it  may  become  distended  and  tympanitic. 
Such  a  condition  is  always  a  grave  one  for  the  patient,  and  generally 
indicates  that  interference  has  been  too  long  deferred.  The  pre- 
sence of  air  or  gas  within  the  uterus  involves  the  possibility  of 
sudden  death  through  the  entrance  of  the  air  or  gas  into  the  veins 
(See  Chapter  XL.). 

o.  3  b 
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Treatment. — The  uterus  should  be  emptied  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  at  once  washed  out  with  antiseptic  fluid.  All  means  should  be 
taken  to  secure  firm  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Uterine 
irrigations  should  be  continued  through  the  puerperal  period,  if 
there  are  any  unfavourable  symptoms. 


Inversion  of  the  Uterus. 

In  inversion  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  becomes  more  or  less 
completely  turned  inside  out,  so  that  its  peritoneal  surface  becomes 

interior.    Into  the  cavity  thus 
formed    is    necessarily  drawn 
more  or  less  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovarian  ligaments,  broad 
and  round  ligaments ;  sometimes 
also  the  ovaries  themselves.  In- 
version   may    exist,  in  three 
stages  ;  in  the  first,  ythe  fundus 
is  partially  inverted,  but  does 
not  pass  through  the_  external 
os.;  in  the  secondfthe  inverted 
fundus  passes  through  the  os 
into  the  vagina^  but  the  inver- 
sion is  still  incomplete  J  in  the 
third^the  inversion  is  j^mplete, 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
groove  round  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  formed  by  the  inverted 
uterus.    Either  the  second  or 
third  stage  may  be  complicated 
by  prolapse   of   the  inverted 
fundus  through  the  vulva.  In 
other    instances   the  inversion 
may  begin,  not  at  or  near  the 
fundus,  but  lower  down  in  the  uterine  wall,  and  one  wall  may 
become  inverted  before  the  other.  -  In  this  case  a  section  of  the 
uterine  wall  forms  an  S-shaped  curve,  while  the  inversion  is  m 
course  of  production.    Inversion  may  be  produced  either  before  or 

^^a&or  t  %S5L  of  inversion,,  is  essential  that 
there  shouhl  be  in^,  either  om^^^vt^of  the  uterine 
wall     In  some  cal^version  is  produced,  or  at  any  rate  initiated 
bv  he  interference  of  the  accoucheur.    This  may  be  done,  when  he 
Irusf^edTeither  by  injudicious? trjictipn^on  the  funis,  the 


Fig  263.— Commencing  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  from  a  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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placenta  being  adherent,  or  by  a  ioo  localised  downward  pressure 
upon  the  fundus  employed  either  to  expel  the  placenta,  or  to 
stimulate  uterine  contraction.  In  other  cases  inversion  is  entirely 
spontaneous.  Here  also  there  must_be_JCfilaialiim  at  any  rate  of  the 
part  of  the  uterine  wall  at  which  the  inversion  commences,  often  the 
placental  site.  A  bulging  inward  may  be  the  result  simply  of 
gravity,  especially  through  the  weight  of  a  ^jjlLajtached  placenta. 
Or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  a  bearing-down  effort,  especially  when 
made  in  an  upright  position,  as  for  micturition  or  defsecation, 
shortly  after  delivery.  Such  a  bearing-down  effort  may  complete 
the  inversion,  if  the  uterus  is  entirely  relaxed.  But  it  appears  that, 
in  spontaneous  inversion,  a  partial  contraction  of  the  uterus  itself 
often  aids  in  the  process.  The  relaxed  and  partially  inverted 
fundus,  bulging  into  the  cavity,  excites  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus 
to  contract,  as  a  foreign  body  would,  and  by  this  means  is  expelled 
through  the  os.  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  a 
commencing  intussusception  is  increased  by  intestinal  contraction. 
The  patient  also  feels  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  which  has 
to  be  expelled,  and  is  thereby  stimulated  to  a  bearing-down  effort, 
which  aids  in  completing  the  inversion. 

The  bjjdj*mg_nrw^  which  is  the  first  step 

towards  inversion,  may  be  produced  even  before  delivery  in  con- 
sequence of  shortness  of  the  funis,  either  absolute  or  due  to  the 
funis  being  twisted  round  the  neck.  This  will  happen  the  more 
readily  if  delivery  is  aided  by  forceps.  Its  spontaneous  occurrence 
must  generally  imply  some  irregnlaritvLJa-the  uterine  contraction, 
since  a  firm  contraction  of  the  whole  fundus  renders  inversion 
impossible.  If,  however,  delivery  takes  place  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, inversion  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  child  acting 
through  the  funis,  while  the  uterus  is  relaxed.  An  insertion  of  the 
placenta  exactly  at  the  fundus,  instead  of  on  the  anterior  or 
posterior  uterine  wall,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  predisposing  cause 
of  inversion,  since  the  relaxed  placental  site  is  then  more  likely 
to  bulge  into  the  uterine  cavity  like  a  polypus.  Inversion  generally 
happens  very  soon  after_ delivery,  and  more  frequently  before  than 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  If  observed  at  a  later  stage,  it 
is  more  generally  gradual  in  its  production.  I  have  met  with  a 
case  in  which  it  was  produced  two  days  after  delivery  as  the  patient 
was  sitting  up  to  pass  urine.  But  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
probable  that  a  partial  inversion  may  have  existed  from  an  earlier 
stage.  Inversion  has  been  recorded  after  delivery  in  the  earlier 
months  of  pregnancy,  but  much  less  frequently  than  at  full  term. 
Apart  from  pregnancy,  it  may  be  produced  by  traction  of  a 
tumour. 
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Frequency. — Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  one 
case  was  observed  in  190,000  deliveries  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 

Dublin.  . 

Symptoms  and  results.— The  symptoms  of  inversion  are 
shock  and  hemorrhages   The  shock  is  due  mainly  to  the^trangula- 
tion  of  the  uterus  and  the  traction  on  the  broad  ligaments.    It  is 
i^n  by  pain,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  anxious  expression,  and  often 
vomiting.    The  hsemorrhage  is  due  partly  to  the  uterine  inertia, 
which  allowed  the  inversion,  partly  to  the  strangulation  impeding 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  fundus.    If  the  inversion  is 
produced  gradually,  shock  is  less  manifest,  and  hemorrhage  the  mam 
symptom     If  the  inversion  is  left  nnrestored,  haemorrhage  is  apt  to 
persist  and  recur,  especially  when  nienstriation  recommences.  I  have 
known  a  woman  to  remain  free  from  hemorrhage  or  other  symptoms 
for  many  months  as  long  as  she  was  suckling,  but  to  begin  to  suffer 
from  serious  hsemorrhage  as  soon  as  she  weaned  her  baby.    More  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  inverted  uterus  also  follows 
Hence  arises  semi-purulent  discharge,  and  sometimes  sloughing  and 
septicemia.    The  presence  of  the  tumour  in  the  vagina  also  sets  up 
hearing-down  efforts,  with  rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus.  Eventually, 
'  in  some  cases,  toleration  is  established  to  a  great  extent  and  women 
have  lived  for  many  years  with  an  inverted  uterus.    But  death  may 
result  from  hemorrhage  even  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the 

first  occurrence  of  the  accident.  „QClll1+a 
Prognosis. -In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  death  result, 
m  hemorrhage  aided  by  —«"^  within  hall^hc" 

i  hour  after  the  accident. 


PrOgnOSlS. — IE  a  ooubmaa^  pt"-   T  r 

from  hemorrhage  aided  by  shock,  generally  within  hal&hour  or 
^  hour  after  the  accident.  According  to  Crosse*  a  fatal  result 
follows  within  a  few  hours  in  about  28  per  cent,  of  the ^  cases .  sooner 
or  Mer  in  about  42  per  cent.  In  about  7  per  cent,  death  took 
place  after  more  than  a  year's  interval 

Diagnosis.— In  recent  inversion  diagnosis  is  easy.    Before  tne 
separatfon  of  the  placenta  no  mistake  can  possibly  be  made.  After 
rCration,  the  inverted  uterus  could  only  be  mistaken  for  a 
fibroid  tiunour  orfibrpid^pto.    It  is  distinguished  from  thesej 

Ss  tndtwn  deeply,  and  feel  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It 
be  easu/ verified  b; rn£*  — 3^  o£-5S 

•  TTWi  »   Trans  of  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc. 
*  »  An  Essay  on  Inversio  Uteri.     «ans.  01  w 
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omitted  ;  otherwise  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  partial  or  even  com- 
plete, may  be  overlooked.     The  diagnosis  m  the  chronic  stage 

belongs  to  gynaecology.  ,     ,  -,    v-  , 

Treatment.— If  the  case  is  recognised  at  once,  reduction,  should 
be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  without  more  delay  than  is  necessary 
to  give  some  brandy,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  it  there 
is  great  collapse.  If  the  placenta  is  still  attached,  it  should  be 
peeled  off  first,  because  the  size  of  the  mass  to  be  returned  is  by 
that  means  considerably  reduced. 

In  carrying  out  the  taxis,  counter-pressure  is  to  be  made  witn 
the  external  hand,  to  prevent  too  great  stretching  of  the  uterine 
attachments.    The  fundus  should  not  be  indented,  for  then  tour 
thicknesses  of  the  uterine  wall  instead  of  two  would  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  cervix.    The  uterus  should  be  returned  in  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  it  came  down.    For  this  purpose,  the 
I  fundus  may  be  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  pressed 
i  upwards.    When  it  has  been  elevated  as  far  as  possible  in  this  way, 
pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  fundus  with  the  closed  fist.  At 
each  stage,  the  directimT_ofjn^sjur£  must  be  that  of  the  p^lyic_axis. 
If  resistance  is  met  with  at  the  final  stage,  after  the  fundus  lias 
been  returned  through  the  external  os,  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  metbod_  re^mmended  by  Noeggerath,  namely,  to  make 
pressure  with  one  or  two  fingers  near  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  so  restore  one  .corner  of  the  uterus  first.    If  the  reduction 
is  prevented  by  contraction  of  the  cervix,  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
given,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow  it,  and  the  operation 
will  thus  be  greatly  facilitated. 

If  the  inversion  is  only  discovered  at  some  interval  after  delivery 
an  attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis,  with  the  assistance  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, may  still  be  made,  if  involution  has  not  progressed  far.  If 
the  attempt  fails,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  chronic  inver- 
sion. The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  from  the  outset,  if  involution 
has  already  progressed  far,  and  the  base  of  the  uterine  tumour 
appears  to  be  small  and  firmly  contracted.  Inversion  is  regarded 
as  chronic,  when  the  process  of  involution  has  become  complete. 

Elastic  pressure. — The  best  treatment  for  chronic  inversion  is 
gradual  elastic  pressure  by  means  of  Aveling's  repositor.  This 
consists  of  an  S-shaped  stem  with  double  curve,  pelvic  and  perineal, 
surmounted  by  a  cup  which  receives  the  inverted  fundus.  (Fig. 
264.)  By  means  of  this  repositor  pressure  can  be  made  always  in 
the  correct  direction,  along  the  pelvic  axis,  just  as  axis-traction  is 
made  by  Tarnier's  forceps,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  The  pres- 
sure is  exercised  by  four  elastic  rings,  fastened  by  bands  to  a  waist- 
belt,  which  is  again  supported  by  shoulder  straps.    By  means  of 
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these,  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  pressure  can  he  exactly- 
regulated.  The  instrument  is  made  with  cups  of  two  or  three 
sizes,  which  can  he  screwed  on  at  the  top.  The  largest  cup  is 
used  while  the  inverted  fundus  is  in  the  vagina.  It  may  he 
changed  for  a  smaller  one  when  the  fundus  has  passed  up  to  the 
level  of  the  vaginal  roof.    There  is  one  drawhack  to  Aveling's 


Fig.  264  — Modified  Aveling's  repositor  for  inversion  of  uterus. 

instrument,  namely,  that  the  restoration  is  often  suddenly  com- 
pleted in  the  middle  of  the  night.  When  the  patient  is  visited  the 
next  day,  the  internal  os  has  contracted  heneath  the  shallow  cup, 
and  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  cup  out  of  the  uterus. 
To  ohviate  this  I  have  had  a  modification  of  the  instrument  con- 
structed in  which  the  smaller  cup  forms  the  summit  of  a  cylinder  t 
inches  lone.  When  the  restoration  is  complete,  the  cylinder  keeps  the 
Internal  os  dilated,  and  is  easily  withdrawn.  The  external  os  does 
not  contract  for  a  few  hours.    The  cylinder  is  also  perforated  hy  a 
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small  hole,  to  prevent  its  withdrawal  being  hindered  by  atmospheric 
^position  in  which  £  j— ^^J^ £ 
sedatives  must  be  given,  if  much  pam  is  produced. 


Fig.  265.-Modifled  Aveling's  repositor  applied  for  reduction  of  inverted  uterus. 

able  number  of  cases  tbe  inverted  uterus  has  been  amputated,  when  tU^J^ 
reduction  bas  been  found  impossible.    It  is  probable  that  tbis  will 
hardly  ever  prove  necessary  if  a  fair  trial  is  given  to  elastic  pressure 
with  a  proper  repositor.    I  have  never  known  restoration  fail  to  be 
completed  within  48  hours. 

In  the  absence  of  an  Aveling's  repositor,  restoration  may  not  im- 
probably be  effected  at  an  early  stage,  before  involution  has  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  by  the  pressure  of  a  hydrostatic  dilating  bag, 
introduced  into  the  vagina  and  distended. 
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Asphyxia  Neonatorum,  or  Suspended  Animation  of  the 
New-born  Infant. 

Normally  the  new-born  infant  not  only  breathes  freely,  but  cries 
loudly,  immediately  after  its  expulsion.  The  deep  inspirations 
which  it  makes  in  crying  are  of  service  in  fully  expanding  for  the 
first  time  the  previously  airless  lungs.  The  cause  of  the  first 
inspiration  is  partly  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interrupted  by 
detachment  of  the  placenta,  and  partly  that  the  cojdu_gxteriia1  air 
acts  as  a  reflex  stimulus  upon  the  skin.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  child  is  born  apparently  lifeless,  or  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  breathe,  although  the 
heart  is  still  beating  to  some  extent.  In  other  cases,  it  makes 
ineffectual  gasps  at  intervals. 

Causation. — There  are  two  main  causes  of  the  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  :- — First,  interruption  of,  or  obstruction  to,  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  by  the  placental  circulation  ;  secondly,  presT 
sure  uponthe  head.  Interference  with  aeration  of  the  blood  may 
take  place  in  various  ways.  The  jakcenta  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  detached.  The  circulation  through  it  may  be  impeded  by 
prolonged  contraction  of  the  uterus,  especially  when  the  liquor 
amnii  has  long  escaped,  the  uterus  closely  grasps  the  child,  and  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  continuous  contraction.  The  .funis  may  be 
compressed  when  prolapsed  or  coiled  round  the  neck,  or  in  pelvic 
presentations.  (See  p.  252.)  Circulation  may  also  be  impeded  by 
pressure  upon  the  thorax  or  neck  of  the  child,  especially  when  the 
head  has  been  expelled,  and  the  trunk  is  retained  within  the 
vulva.  Again,  deficient  aeration  of  blood  may  be  the  result  of 
profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  mother,  and  may  be  promoted  also  by 
poorness*  of  quality,  or  other  morbid  condition,  of  the  maternal  blood 
apart  from  hemorrhage. 

The  first  effect  of  deficient  aeration  of  blood  is  that  the  respiratory 
PPTityft  is  stimulated,  and  the  child  makes  futile  efforts  to  breathe. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  mucus  and  liquor 
amnii  are  found  post  mortem  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  bronchi 
and  lungs,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  suction  due  to  attempted  inspiration.  It  is  under 
such  circumstances  that,  in  rare  cases,  the  vagihis  uterinum,  or  intra- 
uterine cry,  of  the  child  has  been  heard,  when  air  has  been  admitted 
into  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  turning  or  some  other  obstetric 
operation.  The  child  being  unable  to  obtain  air,  the  heart's  action 
becomes  slower  and  gradually  fails,  and  eventually  the  irritability 
of  the  respiratory  centre  is  impaired  or  destroyed  from  the  lack  of 
a  supply  of  suitable  blood.    When  the  child  is  born  in  this  condi- 
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tion,  the  stimulus  of  the  external  air  fails  to  excite  any  attempt  to 
breathe,  or  calls  forth  only  feeble  gasps. 

Pj^liigejU^  in  difficult  labour  also 

eve^nSy^uses  impairn^nd  at  last  destruction,  of  the  im 
tability  of  the  respiratory  centre.  In  general  prolongation  of  the 
pressure  appears  to  be  the  chief  element  m  the  case.  But  it  is 
possible  that  a  more  severe,  although  shorter,  pressure  may  have  a 
similar  effect.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  a  fluent  and 
use  of  forceps  appears,  from  reliable  statistics  (see  pp.  450  451)  to 
have  such  a  slight  influence  in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  still-births, 
and  one  so  much  less  than  has  been  imagined  by  various  modern 
authors.  In  head-last  deliveries,  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
exposed  to  injury,  as  by  excessive  traction  on  the  neck  the  respira- 
tory centre,  or  its  connections  with  the  nerves,  may  be  altogether 

^Symptoms  and  diagnosis.— Before  delivery,  if  the  foetal 
heart  or  pulsation  of  the  funis  is  found  to  be  becoming  gradually 
slower  and  more  feeble,  it  is  a  sign  of  impending  asphyxia.  Tem- 
porary retardation  of  the  heart  is  generally  a  sign  of  temporary 
pressure  on  the  funis.  In  head-last  deliveries  asphyxia  is  indicated 
by  attempted  inspirations,  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs. 

After  delivery,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
asphyxia.    In  mild  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  generally 
li^jujri  py^ntiii,  especially  that  of  the  head,  if  there  has  been 
pressure  on  the  neck.    There  is  some  tonicitv_pi  the  neck  and 
limbs.    The  heart's  action  is  obvious,  and  some_j3ulsa£iim  may  be 
felt  in  the  funis..  There  may  be  spontaneous  attempts  at  breathing. 
These  generally  take  the  form  of  deep  inspiratory  gasps,  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  which  have  more  effect  in  sucking  in  the 
ribs  than  in  drawing  in  air,  owing  to  the  obstruction  produced  by 
the  fluid  which  has  been  drawn  into  the  air-passages.    They  are 
accompanied  by  facial  contortion.    If  breathing  becomes  established, 
naturally  or  after  the  use  of  artificial  means,  rapid  and  very  shallow 
diaphragmatic  breathing  generally  begins  to  continue  between  the 
deep  gasps,  some  time  before  the  gasps  themselves  cease,  or  the 
child  gains  vigour  enough  to  cry. 

If  any  air  is  inspired,  the  short  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed expiration,  the  bronchi  being  obstructed  by  the  fluid  which 
has  been  drawn  in. 
a  I  In  the  graver  form  of  asphyxia  the  skin  is  £ale  instead  of  livid, 
Vand  the  iveckjuuLJimbs  have  lost  nil  Jmticilg.  There  is  generally 
no  spontaneous  attempt  at  breathing,  unless  artificial  means  are 
used.  N£j2u]2aJiQji  is  felt  in  the  funis,  and  the  heart's  action  may 
be  very  feeble  and  at  long  intervals.    The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
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always  visible,  while  any  pulsation  continues,  and  should  be  looked 
for,  not  listened  for.  This  form  of  asphyxia  is  specially  likely  to 
arise  from  prolonged  pressure  on  the  head. 

Prognosis. — While  there  is  any  action  of  the  heart,  however 
slow  and  feeble,  there  is  always  hope  that  the  child  may  be  resusci- 
tated.   If  the  heart  has  ceased  beating,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
treatment.     If  the  child  makes  any  spontaneous  gasp,  either  shortly 
after  delivery  or  while  artificial  respiration  is  being  carried  out,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  treatment  will  be  successful  in  reviving  it,  if 
persevered  with  long  enough.    There  may,  however,  be  exceptional 
cases,  as  when  the  larynx  has  been  injured  by  unskilful  attempts  at 
jaw-traction,  or  by  compression  with  the  forceps  in  cases  of  face  or 
brow  presentation.    If  there  is  no  spontaneous  attempt  at  inspira- 
tion, it  may  happen  that,  although  the  heart's  action  may  be  main- 
tained for  an  hour  or  more,  and  even  improved,  by  artificial 
respiration,  yet  the  child  cannot  be  induced  to  breathe.    In  such 
cases  the  respiratory  centre,  has  probably  undergone  irreparable 
injury.    In  some  instances,  although  breathing  is  established,  and 
the  child  may  even  cry,  yet  it  remains  feeble,  and  dies  within  a  few 
days.    In  such  cases  the  condition  called  atelectasis  pulmonum  is 
often  found  post  mortem.    The  lungs  are  shown  to  have  been  only 
imperfectly  expanded,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  still 
remains  solid  and  airless.    This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
where  the  child  is  feeble  or  premature.    With  feeble  and  premature 
children  the  same  condition  of  atelectasis  may  be  found,  if  the  child 
dies  within  a  few  days,  even  if  it  has  breathed  spontaneously  from 
the  first.    A  vigorous  cry  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  fully  ex- 
panding the  lungs. 

Treatment. — If  the  child  does  not  breathe  freely  and  cry 
immediately  after  delivery,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  £lear 
assay,  as  far  as  possible,  a^vjnspired  mucus  which  may  be  obstruct- 
ing the  air-passages.  The  child  should  be  turned  for  a  moment 
with  its  face  downward,  and  the  back  of  the  mouth  wiped  out  with 
a  clean  napkin.  The  next  effort  should  be  to  stimulate  re^puation 
by  reflex  stimulus.  This  may  be  done  by  blowing  upon  the  child's 
'  face,  andTyflapping  its  buttocks,  back,  or  chest  with  a  towel  wetted 
in  cold  water.  An  effectual  plan  is  to  have  two  basins,  one  filled 
with  hot,  the  other  with  cold  water,  and  to  dip  the  child  for  a 
moment  into  each  alternately,  repeating  this  several  times.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  may  be  performed,  if  necessary,  while  the  basins 
are  being  prepared.  If,  however,  the  asphyxia  is  of  the  graver 
form  in  which  the  face  is  pallid  and  tonicity  is  lost  tune;  should 
not  be  wasted  in  attempts  to  excite  respiration  by  reflex  stimulus, 
but  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed  at  once. 
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If  the  child  does  not  respond  to  the  first  attempts  to  excite 
resp^on  fSL  as  flapping  Ft  with  a  towel,  the  fun.  should  he 
tied  in  two  places  and  divided,  in  order  to  allow  the  means  tor 
^nscTtaSn  to  he  carried  out  more  readily.    If,  ^J*^ 
can  he  felt  in  the  funis,  as  will  he  the  case  only  in  the  imlder 
forms  of  asphyxia,  artificial  respiration  may  be    ried  fo a  lew 
Minutes  before  the 'child  is  separated     It  ia  generally  advised  that 
if  the  child  appears  cyanotic,  a  little  blood  should  be  allowed  to 
scape  from  the  fcetal  end  of  the  cord  before  ^  ^  ^ 
tightened.    This  does  not  appear  to  be  good  practice.    The  cyanotic 
form  of  asphyxia  is  not  the  most  serious  (see  p   7 4 5),  and  the 
cyanosis  very  quickly  passes  off  if  the  child  can  be  induced  to 
breathe.    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  early  ligature 
of  the  funis,  which  is  inevitable  when  the  child  is  asphyxiated  and 
no  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  funis,  is  itself  equivalent  to  bleeding 
the  child  to  a  considerable  extent.    To  allow  any  further  loss  of 
blood  appears,  therefore,  undesirable,  since  a  child  asphyxiated  at 
birth  sometimes  dies  within  a  few  clays  from  feebleness  and  atelec- 
tasis pulmonum. 

Artificial  resymtiw.—Ii  response  does  not  soon  take  place  to 
reflSJ-iSSC^^out  delay  in  the  pallid  form  of  asphyxia 
artificial  respiration  should  be  performed.  The  most  effectual 
method  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  of  Silvester.  To  carry  it 
out  to  perfection  an  assistant  is  required  to  fix  the  legs  of  the  child. 
As  the  nurse  will  generally  be  wanted,  to  keep  her  hand  upon  the 
uterus  while  the  physician  is  attending  to  the  child,  some  other 
person  should,  if  possible,  be  called  into  the  room  to  assist.  The 
child  is  placed  on  its  back,  the  head  supported,  but  moderately 
extended,  so  that  the  chin  is  not  pressed  upon  the  sternum,  the 
thorax  being  slightly  raised  by  a  napkin  placed  underneath  ;  the 
assistant  holds  the  feet  firmly  in  a  napkin.  The  physician  stands- 
behind  the  child's  head. 

To  imitate  inspiration,  he  grasps  the  arms  near  the  elbows,  raises 
them  from  the  sides  and  brings  them  near  together  above  the  head, 
at  the  same  time  making  gentle  traction  upwards.  It  is  in  order 
to  make  counter-traction  at  this  time  by  holding  the  feet  that  the 
assistant  is  required.  During  this  movement  the  arms  should  be 
somewhat  everted,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis  major  more  upon  the 
stretch.  This  movement  very  effectually  expands  the  ribs.  The 
effect  is  indeed  expended,  in  the  new-born  infant,  more  in  sucking 
in  the  abdomen,  through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm,  than  in 
drawing  in  air.  But  by  repetition  of  the  movement  more  and  more 
air  gradually  gains  access  to  the  lungs. 

To  imitate  expiration,  the  elbows  are  brought  down  and  pressed 
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against  the  sides,  and  the  arms  somewhat  inverted,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fore-arms  across  the  chest.  By  means  of  the  fore-arms  and  the 
operator's  hands  pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as 
well  as  upon  the  sides,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  any  air  that  may  have 
been  inspired,  and,  with  it,  some  of  the  fluid  which  has  entered  the 
air-passages.  The  movements  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly. 
Twenty  times  in  the  minute  are  quite  sufficient.  After  a  few 
movements  the  back  of  the  mouth  may  again  be  wiped  clear  of  any 
mucous  or  liquor  amnii  which  may  have  been  expressed.  If  any 
attempt  at  spontaneous  inspiration  is  made,  great  care  should  be 
taken  so  to  time  the  movements  as  not  to  counteract  but  to  aid  it ; 
for  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  of  more  avail  than  the 
artificial  movements  in  drawing  in  air,  especially  if  it  occurs  while 
the  ribs  are  expanded  by  means  of  the  arms ;  and  if  once  the  lungs 
have  become  partially  aerated,  the  artificial  respiration  becomes 
much  more  efficacious.  When  the  attempts  at  breathing  become 
more  frequent,  recourse  may  be  had  again  to  the  plan  of  reflex 
stimulation.  As  soon  as  regular  breathing,  however  shallow,  begins 
to  intervene  between  the  spasmodic  gasps,  the  artificial  respiration 
may  be  discontinued  in  confidence  that  the  natural  breathing  will 
steadily  improve. 

The  efficacy  of  this  method  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  frequency 
with  which  children  are  revived  by  it,  and  by  experiments  upon 
stillborn  children,*  but  by  the  fact  that  the  heart's  action  can  often 
be  by  this  means  maintained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  quickened, 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin  improved,  even  though  the  irritability 
of  the  respiratory  centre  is  lost  past  restoration.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  improvement  of  the  heart's  action  is  a  hopeful  sign,  though 
not  so  significant  as  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  gasps. 

In  the  absence  of  an  assistant  this  method  cannot  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent.  The  elbows  may  be  simply  raised  above  the 
head,  but  scarcely  any  upward  traction  upon  them  while  in  this 
position  can  be  made.  The  absence  of  such  traction  seriously 
diminishes  the  efficacy  as  regards  the  expansion  of  the  ribs.  Ine 
movements  may  therefore  be  made  more  quickly,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  this. 

7ww  insufflation.— The  plan  of  direct  insufflation  of  the  lungs 
thro^hthe  trachea  has  been  more  used  abroad  than  in  tins  country. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  rupture  of  the  air-cells  may  be  caused 
by  the  force  used.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  to 

:  It  has  been  shown  by  Champneys  that  in  ^^^^^^^ 
found  to  be  more  efficacious  foi-  m  roduction  ot  an  than  °tn us  , ' 
employed,  such  as  those  of  Marshall  Hall, ^Howard  ^^^y^jj^y. 
nrm*      Averted  during  the  movement  for  mspnation.  mcu.  ^ 
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if  other  means  fail.    My  own  ex£™       ,    France,  insufflators 

With  these,  an  ^elaX  catheter,  No.  6,  may 

Steel     This  is ^gSrby'the8tip  of  the  finger  behind  the 
emol  ttis  and  into  the  trachea,  care  being  taken  not  to  pass  it  into 
h  tlha^s.  i^snxt^^ 

^^I^Siou  is  made  W^^f^ "STSS 
Si  and  then  allowing  it  to  refill  by  its  own  elasticity.  The  fluid 
k ^  C trachea  having  been  sucked  out,  the  operator  takes  one  or 
Twote  Whs,  to  rtniove  as  much  ^^^^JZ, 
his  lungs,  and  then  blows  gently,  into  the  tube.  The  chest  s  then 
impress  d,  to  imitate  expiration,  and  the  same  process  is  continued. 
Hskk  of  the  phrenic  nerves  has  sometimes  proved  effectual, 
S  mayTe  tried  as  a  last  resort  if  a  Faradic  battery  is  at  hand, 
but  artificial  respiration  is  generally  preferable. 

Cephalhematoma.  — Besides  the  caput  succedaneum  another 
fornTof  swelling  on  the  head  may  result  from  difficult  labour 
namelv,  cephalhematoma,  consisting  of  a  circumscribed  effusion  of 
blood  Small  effusions  of  blood  may  take  place  m  the  subs  ance  of 
the  caput  succedaneum,  that  is  to  say  in  the  cellular ^  tissue  beneath 
the  scalp  But,  in  the  characteristic  form  of  cephalhematoma,  the 
effusion  takes  place  bjm£aiiJJie_^^  separating  it  from  the 

bone,  and  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  considerable  vessel.  In  some 
cases  blood  is  effused  also_bgneath  the  bone,  between  it  and  the 
dura  mater.  Cephalhematoma  most  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  the  blades  of  forceps  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  pres- 
sure against  any  projecting  bone,  such  as  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum!     It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by 

an  unyielding  os  uteri. 

Diagnosis.— The  swelling  is  limited  to_one_boneA generally  a 
pjiietaLbjme.  It  continues  to  increase  for  a  time  after  birth,  while 
Har7ut  succedaneum  diminishes  progressively  and  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  birth.  A  cephalhematoma  is  generally  first  noticed  from 
one  to  four  days  after  birth.  It  may  increase  up  to  seven  days, 
then  remains  for  a  few  days  stationary ;  and  generally  has  disap- 
peared after  from  four  to  twelve  weeks.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
discoloration  of  skin  over  the  tumour.  The  tumour  never  crosses 
a  suture,  but  in  rare  cases  has  occurred  on  both  parietal  bones. 
Fluctuation  can  generally  be  felt  in  it,  until  the  serum  has  become 
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absorbed.  The  swelling  may  or  may  not  extend  over  the  whole 
bone.  After  four  or  five  days  a  hard  border  of  inflammatory 
material  begins  to  be  felt  round  the  edge,  so  that  the  feel  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  a  depressed  fracture.  This  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bony  material  along  the  edge  of  the  detached  pericranium. 
From  this  a  thin  crust  of  bone,  which  crackles  on  pressure,  may 
extend  over  the  swelling  during  the  time  in  which  the  serum  and 
clot  are  being  absorbed.  Encephalocele  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  always  occurs  in  the  line  of  a  suture  or  at  a  fontanel]  e. 
There  is  no  fluctuation,  but  the  swelling  generally  pulsates,  and  en- 
larges when  the  child  cries.  A  vascular  tumour  of  the  scalp  gives  no 
fluctuation ;  and  there  is  generally  discoloration  of  the  skin  over  it. 

Prognosis. — In  general  the  effusion  is  absorbed  in  time.  But, 
in  a  weakly  or  cachectic  child,  it  may  suppurate,  and  then  may 
endanger  life,  sometimes  leading  to  pyaemia. 

Treatment. — The  swelling  should  be  left  alone,  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  suppuration. 

Other  Injuries  to  Head. — Local  depressions  on  the  head  are 
generally  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  sacral  promontory..  There  may 
be  either  a  spoon-shaped  depression,  or  a  more  prolonged  groove. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  head  has  passed  in  a  poji|n2n_^f_fJiLxioji, 
the  groove  runs  d^wnygaxd-and  forward  near  the  anterior  border  of 
the  parietal  bone  ;  if  in  a  position  of  moderate  extension,  the  groove 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture.  In  some  cases  the  groove 
first  runs  parallel  to  the  suture  and  then  turns  forward,  flexion 
having  supervened  upon  extension  at  an  intermediate  stage.  The 
position  of  the  groove  is  similar  in  pelvic  presentations,  except  that  it 
is  more  often  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture,  passage  in  the  extended 
position  being  relatively  commoner.  Depressions  are  more  common 
in  pelvic  presentations,  since  the  head  is  generally  dragged  quickly 
past  the  obstruction.  Fissures  of  the  bone,  or  actual  fractures,  are 
comparatively  rare,  but  these  again  occur  more  frequently  in  pelvic 
presentations. 

In  flattened  pelves,  in  consequence  of  the  Naegele-obliquity,  the 
posterior  parietal  and  posterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone  are  generally 
more  flattened,  the  anterior  more  rounded  than  in  normal  labour, 
because  the  latter,  projecting  more  deeply  into  the  brim,  are  more 
unsupported.  In  general  there  is  a  "  shear"  or  sliding  movement 
of  the  anterior  parietal  bone  upon  the  posterior  in  the  direction  of 
the  occiput,  but  this  must  be  produced  after  the  occiput  has  begun 
to  rotate  forward,  and  is  therefore  more  marked  in  the  generally 

contracted  pelvis.  . 

Apoplexy  of  the  New-born.— Besides  the  hemorrhage  between 
the 'boja^nd-dux^raaier,  which  sometimes  accompanies  cephalhae- 
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matoma,  intra-cranial  h^morAage  may  occur  ^ependently.  The 
hemorrhage  occurs  mc^fe^tly  from  <»P^™^  *  ^ 
mater  than  from  arteries.  In  some  cases  the 
lacerated,  generally  with  a  fatal  result.  The  cause  i  J^ence 
with  citron  by  difficult  labour,  m^ssjire_on_Jh^  funis,  or 
strancudation  by  the  funis  around  the  neck.  ...      ,  , 

"^i^^^orn  asphyxiated.  If  respiration  xs  estab- 
lished,  vaBbM-WLY  be  observed,  either  at  once  or  after ^  he  lap^e 
of  some^eekT  Contraction  of  the_  limbs  may  follow,  and  intelli- 
gence is  apt  to  be  permanently  impaired. 

Injuries  to  Nerves. -iWjDarafeis  generally  the  result  ol 
pressure  by  one  blade  of  the  forceps.  There  may  be  incomplete  or 
complete  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face.  In  the  latter  case, 
suckW  is  generally  interfered  with.  The  paralysis  generally 
disappears  within  eight  or_ten_wegks ;  but  it  has  been  known  to 
^^^^an^nTfoTlTfe.    ThrTwould  probably  mean  complete 

division  of  the  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  a  limb  may  result  from  injury  to  a  nerve  produced 
by  traction,  upon  an  arm  or  leg,  especially  in  association  with 
fracture  of  the  bone.  It  is  generally  more  prolonged  than  facial 
paralysis,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  some  permanent  impairment 
of  power,  sometimes  by  contraction. 

Treatment, — In  paralysis  either  of  the  face  or  a  limb,  gentle 
massage  may  be  used  after  some  weeks,  if  power  does  not  quickly 
return.  Later,  electricity  may  be  tried,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
limb.  . 

HEMATOMA    AND    MYOSITIS    OF    THE    StERNO-MaSTOID^—  This 

injury  is  relatively  more  common  in  pelvic__presentations,  but  it 
occurs  also  in  vertex  presentations.  In  the  former  it  is  especially 
likely  to  be  produced  by  traction  upon  the  legs  or  body;  in  the  latter 
it  may  be  due  to  extraction  by  forceps.  The  lump  is  often  not 
observed  for  some  days  after  birth.  It  is  at  first  soft,  consisting  of 
blood ;  later  some  inflammatory  effusion  occurs  and  the  lump 
becomes  harder,  and  may  increase  for  a  time.  As  a  rule  the  lump 
entirely  rljsn.ppen.rs  in  from  four  to  eight—weeks  and  leaves  no 
permanent  effect ;  b_u±  in  some  instances  cicatricial  contraction^ 
takes  place,  and  torticollis  is  produced. 

The  other  special  injuries  which  may  be  produced  by  extraction 
in  pelvic  presentations  have  already  been  described  (p.  604). 
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RETENTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA  AND  POST-PABTUM 
HEMORRHAGE. 


Retention  op  the  Placenta. 

Causation. — Retention  of  the  placenta  may  arise  from  inertia 
of  the  uterus,  from  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes  to 
the  uterine  wall,  or  from  the  so-called  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  a  condition  always  associated  with  more  or  less  inertia  of  the 
fundus.  Any  of  these  causes  existing,  retention  is  also  promoted  by 
unusually  large  size  of  the  placenta,  or  by  deviation  of  the  uterine 
axis  from  that  of  the  pelvis. 

Inertia. — Normally  the  shrinking  of  the  uterus  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus  separates  the  placenta  partially,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
wholly  (see  pp.  1 9  7 ,  1 9  8 ) .   If  the  uterus  afterwards  remains  inactive, 
the  placenta  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  separated  or 
almost  entirely  separated.    The  laxity  of  the  uterus  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  postpartum  haemorrhage,  or  there  may  be  sufficient  tonic 
contraction  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding,  but  no  rhythmical  pain 
strong  enough  to  expel  the  placenta  and  separate  the  remaining 
shreds   of  attachment.    In  general,  when  the  placenta  is  long 
retained  from  inertia,  the  bleeding  is  greater  than  normal.  The 
blood  is  then  apt  to  collect  behind  the  placenta  and  m£ej±  it  in 
the  manner  shown  in  figure  97  (p.  200).    When  this  occurs  spon- 
taneously, or  when  it  is  produced  by  traction  on  the  funis,  the 
difficulty  of  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  is  increased.    For  the 
placenta,  when  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  umbrella,  forms  a  larger 
mass  to  pass  through  the  os  than  when  folded  longitudinally  on 
itself  in  the  natural  manner  as  shown  in  figure  96  (p.  200).  The 
decree  of  inertia  necessary  to  cause  retention  is  relative  to  the  firm- 
ness of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.    A  slight  excess 
of  firmness  at  some  remaining  points  of  attachment,  which  would 
be  broken  down  by  a  strong  contraction,  will  suffice  to  cause  reten- 
tion if  contraction  is  feeble.    Inertia  of  the  uterus  is  of  course  more 
likely  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulation  by  external  pressure 
and  friction  usually  employed  in  the  third  stage  of  labour. 
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Adhesion  of  thrplacenta.-^  separation  of  the  placenta  normally 
takS^ii^rfc^^^  of  ^  decidua  se rotina  which  orms 
an  open  network  of  areolar  spaces  due  to  the   dotation  of  the 
uterine  glands  (see  p.  56).    Morbid  adhesion  occurs  irom  U&*L£ 
the  deveVoen^of  this  ^reo^m,  or  its  Replacement  by  h&ms 
ti^r^ETom  unusual  firmness  of  the  bands  forming  the  trabe- 
c~uHe.    Any  of  these  conditions  is  usually  the  result  of  previous 
endometritis,  which  may  be  syphilitic  or  not.    The  endometritis 
leads  to  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  decidua  serotina,  and  this 
condition  and  the  consequent  adhesion  of  the  placenta  are  apt  to  be 
repeated  in  successive  pregnancies.    With  the  morbid  adhesion  to 
the  uterus  may  be  associated  fibroid  or  fatty  or  calcareous  degenera- 
tion in  the  placenta  itself  (see  pp.  354—356).    It  is  hardly  possible 
"for  the  grelt^hrinking  of  the  placental  site  which  accompanies  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  to  occur  without  some  separation  of  the 
placenta.    Accordingly  the  adhesion  is  almost  always  found  to  be 
partial,  the  tracts  of  firmest  attachment  having  alone  resisted  the 
effects   of  uterine  shrinking.    Hsemorrhage  may  occur  from  the 
placental  site  at  the  separated  portion.    Adhesion  of  the  placenta 
is  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  post-partum  haemorrhage,  for  the 
hemorrhage  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  placenta  within  the 
uterus  preventing  complete  retraction  and  closure  of  the  vessels. 
Its  resistance  to  expulsion  is  also  liable  to  set  up  irregular  contrac- 
tion, one  part  of  the  uterus  remaining  lax  and  allowing  hsemorrhage 
while  another  is  contracted. 

Adhesion  of  the  placenta  sufficient  to  make  artificial  separation  a 
necessity  is  a  rare  condition.  It  is  apt  to  be  inferred  when  it  does 
not  really  exist,  if  the  third  stage  of  labour  is  badly  managed,  and 
the  placenta  is  brought  away  piecemeal  by  the  hand. 

Adhesion  ojthsj^QliQn. — Retention  of  the  placenta  may  also  be 
produced  by  undue  adhesion  of  the  chorion  to  the  uterine  wall, 
especially  when  this  exists  aronndjhe  edge  of  the  placenta^  The 
placenta  is  then  specially  apt  to  be  inverted  by  blood  effused  behind 
it  which  does  not  escape  externally.  If  the  adhesion  of  the  chorion 
is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  the  placenta 
may  be  arrested  when  partially  expelled  into  the  vagina.  Adhesion 
of  the  chorion  is  generally  due  to  previous  endometritis  affecting 
that  part  of  the  uterus  occupied  by  the  decidua  vera. 

Diagnosis  of  adhesion. — There  are  no  reliable  signs  during  preg- 
nancy of  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  It  may  be  expected  as  probable 
if  it  has  been  found  more  tban  once  in  previous  deliveries.  Some- 
times there  is  during  pregnancy  pain  referred  to  the  fundus  uteri, 
and  produced  by  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterine  wall. 
After  delivery,  adhesion  may  be  suspected  if  good  uterine  con- 
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tractions  appear  to  occur  without  any  descent  of  the  placenta  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  the  very  rare  instance  of  complete  adhesion 
there  may  be  an  absence  even  of  the  usual  sanguineous  discharge. 
This  is  rarely  observed  except  in  cases  of  abortion  or  premature 
labour,  where  the  placental  site  is  smaller  and  has  therefore  a  better 
chance  of  resisting  detachment  through  the  uterine  shrinking.  More 
frequently  there  is  a  gush  of  blood  with  each  pain,  indicating  a 
partial  detachment  of  the  placenta.  If  traction  is  made  upon  the 
funis  with  an  adherent  placenta,  the  whole  uterus  descends,  the 
placenta  not  advancing,  and  pain  is  produced  at  the  fundus.  Such 

trj,ction_  should  however  never  be  made. 
The  only  positive  mode  of  diagnosis  is  to 
feel  the  adhesion  when  the  hand  is  passed 
into  the  uterus  for  removal  of  the 
placenta. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  tlie  uterus. — 
The  placenta  may  be  retained  in  conse- 
quence of  spj,smnrlir,  contraction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
associated  with  Jnertia  of  the  upper  part, 
especially  of  the  placental  site.  There 
are  two  forms  of  such  contraction.  In 
the  commoner,  and  that  which  most  com- 
pletely deserves  the  name  of  "hour-glass 
contraction,"  the  part  of  the  uterus  spas- 
modically contracted  is  the  internal  os, 
the  circular  fibres  around  which  form  a 
sort  of  sphincter  for  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  are  the  most  ready  to  contract  again 
after  dilatation.     The  hand  when  intro- 
duced then  feels  a  sharp  ring  of  contraction.    It  is  probable  that 
many  observers  describing  "hour-glass  contraction"  have  not  realised 
to  What  a  lieight  the  internal  os'  is  raised,  owing  to  the  elation 
0f  tlie_^S3Lstretching,  andT^ccordingly,  have  supposed  the 
^toSonto  be  at  a  higher  level  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  In 
other  cases  there  really  is  a  contraction  of  the  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  below^th^laceiato,  with  atony  of  the  placenta  site, 
so  that  the  placenta  becomes  encysted.    This  condition  is  apt  to  be 
reached  if  a  more  or  less  adherent  placenta  is  allowed  to  remain  or 
a  considerable  number  of  hours  after  delivery.    There generally 
not  such  a  limited  sharp  ring  of  contraction,  and  the  term  hour- 
glass contraction  "  is  therefore  not  so  fully  suitable. 
S  CaZL  of  SJ>aSm.-The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
analogous  to  the  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix  m  the  first  stage 


Fig.  266.— Hour-glass  con- 
traction of  uterus,  incar- 
cerating placenta.  (After 
Tyler  Smith.) 
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of  labour  and  like  it  is  always  associated  with  an  absence  of  active 
ot  labour,  ana  iikc  "Q^^  nf  spasm  inifflgJato,  and 

expulsive  pains.  It  may  be  a-segjiu  m  ni^p nlsn  be  set 
depend  upon  the  same  constitutional  conditions  It  may ^ also  be  set 
Sfter  delivery  by  irritation  of  the  uterus  produced  bvjptipnjm 
K^^L^^ac^te  expulsion  owing  to  morbid 
Sfeikm  01  it  may  be  produced  by  th^administration  of  ergot.  In 
STpasm  of  the  cervix  in  labour  and  in 

there  i  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  nervous  relations;  and,  m  both 
the  so-called  "polarity"  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  148)  . ^."br^ 
be  modified.  If  an  active  expulsive  pain  occurs,  the  circular  fibres 
are  not  only  distended  by  the  advance  of  the  placenta  but  undergo 
physiological  relaxation.  An  atony  of  the  placental  site  with  con- 
traction of  other  parts  of  the  uterus,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hour-glass  contraction,  may  be  the  jtartmgj2gint  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus.  In  cases  of  complete  encystment  of  the  placenta  by  con- 
trition of  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  below  its  level,  1 
have  generally  found  that  some  morbid  adhesion  existed  as  a  cause 

of  the  spasm.  . ,  ,  , 

Prophylaxis.— Betention  of  the  placenta  is  best  avoided  by 
the  iudicious  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  is  there- 
fore apt  to  be  much  commoner  in  the  practice  of  the  inexperienced 
than  in  that  of  skilled  accoucheurs.    It  is  especially  important  not 
to  make  premature  attempts  to  deliver  the  placenta,  not  to  irritate 
the  uterus  by  traction  on  the  funis,  and  to  use  external_^ressnr£  f  or 
expulsion  only  when  the  uterus  hardens  with'  a  pain,,  repeating  it, 
if  necessary,  with  successive  pains.  _ 
Treatment.— If  there  is  no  haemorrhage  of  consequence,  a  fair 
trial  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  expression  described  m  the  iyrs^,^, 
chapter  on  the  management  of  normal  labour.    H  there  is_h9emoi- 
rha^e  the  placenta  shcmbl  be  removed  at  once.    If  the  method  of 
expression  fails,  the  hand  should  be  introduced  for  removal  with--^^/v^l 
out  any  attempt  to  extract  by  pulling  the  funis.    For  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  her  back,  and  the  hand  passed  up 
into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  being  supported  by  the  other  hand 
externally.     If  there  is  any  constriction,  it  must  be  gradually 
dilated  by  the  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cone.    If  the  placenta  is 
found  quite  loose  in  the  cavity,  it  has  simply  to  be  grasped  and 
drawn  down.    If  any  attachment  is  found,  it  must  be  separated  by 
passing  the  fingers  side  by  side  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine 
wall,  the  dorsal  surface  toward  the  uterus.    Hence,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  placenta  is  found  attached  to  the  posterior  wall,  it  is 
most  convenient  to  begin  detachment  at  the  lower  margin,  the 
fingers  being  passed  upwards  and  from  side  to  side  until  the  whole 
is  separated.0  The  placenta  is  then  easily  grasped  by  the  hand  and 
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withdrawn.    If_  the  placenta  is  _attached  to  the  anterior  wall,  the 
hand  must  be  passed  up  to  the  fundus  first,  and  separate  it  from 
.above  downwards  by  the  tips  of  the  flexed  fingers. 

In  the  case  of  extensive  and  firm  adhesion  great  care  is  necessary. 
The  surface  of  separation  will  then  probably  be  not  in  the  decidua 
serotina  but  in  the  placental  tissue  itself.  The  main  mass  of 
placenta  should  first  be  separated  in  the  way  already  described. 
Then  the  hand  should  be  introduced  again,  and  any  separate  pieces 
of  placental  tissue  broken  down  by  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  without 
the  use  of  the  nails,  and  removed.  It  is  better  to  leave  small  shreds 
of  roughness  attached  than  to  injure  the  uterine  walL  After  firm 
adhesion  of  the  placenta,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  wash  out  the 
uterine  cavity  with  antiseptics  during  the  puerperal  period. 

If  there  has  been  previous  haemorrhage,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  any  case  ether  is  preferable  to 
chloroform,  as  causing  less  complete  and  less  prolonged  relaxation 
of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  anaesthesia  should  not  be  deeper  than  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  requisite  manipulation.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  a  tight  hour-glass  contraction  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  in 
overcoming  spasm  may  be  essential,  and  chloroform  may,  in  this 
instance,  have  the  advantage. 
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Haemorrhage  after  delivery  may  come  from  various  sources. 
Haemorrhage  fromthe  placental  site  is,  however,  so  much  the  most 
frequent  and  most  important,  that  this  is  regarded  as  post-partum 
haemorrhage  par  excellence.  The  subj  ect  is  one  of  immense  importance, 
for  post-partum  haemorrhage  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
complications,  but  is  a  relatively  common  complication  of  parturi- 
tion. It  may  occur  after  the  most  perfectly  normal  labour,  and  a 
household  may  thus  be  unexpectedly  plunged  into  grief  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  patient.  Nor  is  there  any  emergency  m  which 
so  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  physician  the 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage  at  all  may  generally  be  prevented  by  a 
careful  and  correct  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour.  When 
haemorrhage  does  occur,  the  life  of  the  patient  will  generally  depend 
upon  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  the  treatment. 

Frequency.— The  frequency  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  vanes 
so  much,  both  according  to  the  circumstances  and  social  position  ot 
the  patients  and  the  skill  of  the  accoucheur,  that  no  estimate  can  be 
liven.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  (1863-1875)  fatal  cases 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  2,040  deliveries,  and  formed  about 
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Deaths  due  to 


10  p.  cent,  « ^  » 

post-par turn  slightly m  ™  tom0Ilhage  ta  this 

SS  rP^  rr^tePthanPthe  general  average  P« 

MM  are  oLa  ^  iU-—f -^5*: 
sending  for  assistance,  so  mat  me  ounu. 

attendant  arrives.   Thp 

Normal  mechanism  for  controlling  hemorrhage.- 1  he 

numeTslarge  arteries  and  veins  entering  the  placenta  are  torn 
nunieiuiu.      g  «ia(.Pnta  through  the  shrinking  of  the 

across  on  separation  of  the  placenta  ^0LLou  » 
uterus  and  the  blood -which  follows  the  birth  of  the  child  comes 
£T  these  vessels.    The  arrest  of  bkgding  depends  ^ upon  the  g>n> 
&»     Tm^rinn  of  the  vessels  by  the  contracm2n_oftln^uteius.    This  is 
~      SSX^e^tomical  arranglSentTalready  described  (see 
,)P    105  ,  namely,  the  s^iml_course   of   the_  aiiexies   and  the 
^Lallec  ^'faldfimvajve^in  the  ven^M     The  veins 
however,  are  destitute  of  true  valves,  and  thus,  in  the  absence  o 
contraction,  blood  may  pour  in  great  volume  from  the  veins  as  wel 
as  from  large  arteries.    Fatal  hemorrhage  may  thus  occui  in  a 

few  minutes.  „  . 

Besides  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  a  part  of  importance  is  also 
hj*  played  by  retraction,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reduction  of  its  size  and 

"  ihickening"oTiteTalls,  not  followed  by  relaxation  and  expansion. 

The  more  complete  is  the  retraction  the  more  thoroughly  are  the 
vessels  closed  and  blood  squeezed  out  of  the  large  venous  sinuses. 
Hence  the  security  against  hemorrhage  is  greater  after  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta  than  before.  _ 

After  delivery,  as  at  other  times,  uterine  contractions  only  take 
place  rhythmically  at  intervals.  It  is  only  during  a  contraction 
that  the  well-known  hard,  defined,  cricket-ball-like  outline  of  the 
uterus  is  felt  which  assures  the  physician  of  the  impossibility  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  placental  site  for  the  time  being.  But, 
even  during  the  intervals,  although  the  uterus  becomes  softer,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  tonic  contraction  normally  remains  to  prevent 
the  vessels  becoming  patent  again.  The  uterus  should  not  become 
larger  during  the  intervals  of  contraction.  A  further  security 
v/u^    against  hemorrhage  is  afforded  by  the  thrombi  which  foim  m  the 

  vessels,  but  it  is  unknown  how  soon  these  are  normally  produced. 

Owing'  to  the  presence  of  these,  even  a  morbid  relaxation  of  the 
uterus  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  delivery  of  the  child  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  hemorrhage. 

Cansation  of  hemorrhage.— The  one  essential  cause  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  placental  site  is  atony  _oi_tlie_uterus,  and 
without  this  it  can  never  occur.    The  atony  does  not  necessarily 
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u .     'J  affect  the  whole  uterus,  but  haemorrhage  may  occur  with  irregular 
contraction,  some  part  of  the  uterus  being  contracted  and  some 
relaxed.     In  this  case  it  is  essential  that  the  placental  site,  or  part 
of  it,  should  be  the  atonic  portion,  as  it  is  generally  apt  to  be.  If 
the  whole  uterus  is  relaxed  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  dilated  again  to 
a  considerable  size  by  the  blood  poured  out  into  it.    Given  a  certain 
amount  of  uterine  atony,  there  are  other  causes  which  promote 
ihasmorrhage.    The  first  of  these  is  imperfect  uterine  retraction. 
^JfcJThis  may  be  due  to  the  placenta  being  still  within  the  uterus, 
especially  when  partially  adherent,  to  the  presence  of  clots  within 
it,  distending  its  cavity,  or  to  a  fibroid  tumour  in  its  walls,  which 
..prevents  due  retraction.     Other  causes  promoting  haemorrhage  are 
UeJ^,  "excessive  vascular  tension,  arterial  or  venous,  excited  action  of  the 
 ^  heart,  relaxation  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  uterus,  and  any  con- 
dition oFtheTlood  rendering  it  less  prone  to  form  thrombi.  In 
those  women  who  show  a  special  proneness  to  flooding  in  successive 
deliveries  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  causes  are  often  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  a  tendency  to  uterine  inertia.    Too  early  assuming 
the  erect  posture  may  also  promote  haemorrhage,  by  increasing  the 
statical  pressure  in  the  vessels  and  exciting  the  circulation. 

Ca]miion  of  uterine  atony. — The  constitutional  causes  of  uterine 
atony  after  delivery  are  similar  to  those  which  produce  inertia  in 
labour,  and  hence,  when  there  has  been  marked  inertia  in  labour,  the 
physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  post-partum  haemorrhage. 
Any  debilitated  condition,  or  any  form  of  malnutrition  may  be  a 
cause  of  inertia.    Certain  women  have  a  constitutional  proclivity  to 
flooding,  not  easily  explained,  and  have  been  described  as  "flooders." 
This  proclivity  may  depend  upon  some  morbid  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  since  the  uterine  contraction  is  directly  regidated  by  the 
nerves.    A  diseased  state  of  the  "  ganglion  cervicale  uteri "  has  been 
assigned  as  one  possible  cause  *    To  these  constitutional  causes 
must  be  added  exhaustion  from  protracted  labour,  pjevmu^oyej- 
distension,  of  the  uterus,  as  from  twins  or  excessive  liquor  amnn, 
liiTthe^administration  0f  chloroform.     T^rajDidju-tiflcial  delivery 
while  the  uterus  is  quiescent  may  also  be  a  cause.  Spontaneous 
precipitate  labour  is   also  described  as  likely  to  be  followed  by 
haemorrhage,  but  this  tendency  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  relaxation  of  the  uterus  which 
allows  the  hemorrhage  occurs  when  for  some  reason  the  physician 
has   omitted  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the  condition  ol  the 
uterus  bv  keeping  his  hand  upon  it  continuously  until  the  placenta 
has  been  delivered,  and  he  is  assured  that  a  satisfactory  and  perma- 
nent uterine  contraction  has  been  obtained.    Some  of  the  worst 
*  Jastreboff  in  Obst.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXHI. 
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sity  for  resuscitating  the  child,  or  wueu 

before  ^^^^Si^The  hemorrhage  may  occur 

St  child,  or,4er  —  <g 

htd  is  poured  out  into  the  flaccid  uterus.    After  a  whde  at- 
traction may  occur  and  expel  it  m  a  copious  stream  ,  or  the  same 
^produced  by  the  patient's  coughing  or  tagd^  r 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  fundus     The  <^**™J 
great  as  to  drench  the  bed,  and  even  pour  abundantly  on  to  the  floor 
Even  without  external  flow  the  uterus  may  allow  itself  to  be  expanded 
again  so  much  that  dangerous  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  ake 
pC^JMiat^-    The  physician  can  only  be  certain  hat  no 
Lcess"oTh^rrha7e  is  going  on  by  keeping  his  hand  for  a  suffic  ent 
iCuponle  uterus,  making  sure  that  it  does  not  altogether  lose 
rLnnite  outline  or  become  enlarged  in  the  interval  of  contrac- 
tions, and  that  no  copious  gush  of  blood  from  the  vagina  is  pro- 
duced by  a  pain  or  by  pressure  upon  the  fundus.    If  haemorrhage 
occurs  without  even  temporary  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  it  must  be 
due  to  some  ojhe^source_of  bleeding,  such  as  lac^aiion  of  uteras,^^ 
cervix,  vagina,  or  vulva,  and  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the 
source     It  has  even  been  known  that  a  patient  has  bled  to  death 
from  a  ruptured  varicose  vein  in  the  leg,  while  the  accoucheur  was 
directing  his  attention  to  the  uterus. 

A  copious  hemorrhage  may  be  quickly  followed  by  jyncope 
which  is  in  some  cases  an  advantage,  since  it  checks  the  flow  of 
arterial  blood.  Otherwise,  in  severe  cases,  the  pulse  becomes  xajad 
aP^eak,  or  even  imperceptible  ;  there  is  ejdJ^ae_pallo«)f  the 
WlipTand  gums,  the  patient  is  bathed  in  cokLswj&t,  she^s 
for  breath  for  lack  of  sufficient  blood  corpuscles  to  carry  on  respira- 
tion prope'rly,  and  tosses  her  limbs  about  restlessly.  Towards  the 
last  she  complains  of  being  unable-to_S£e.  Voice  and  even  muscu- 
lar strength  may  apparently  remain  good  almost  to  the  end.  I  he 
II  grayjsiUsigns  of  impending  death  are  absolute  failure  of  pulse, 
1/  extreme  restlessness,  and  failure  of  sight. 

'  Prophylaxis.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  hemorrhage  may 
be  averted  by  clue  care,  although,  very  exceptionally,  women  are 
found  in  whom  flooding  takes  place  notwithstanding  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions. But  practitioners  who  manage  labour  properly  will  never 
find  post-partum  hemorrhage  anything  but  a  rare  occurrence. 

If  women  are  known  to  be  liable  to  flooding  they  should  be 
treated  if  possible  during  pregnancy  by  tonics,,  especially  iron,  or 
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iron  and  quinine,  as  well  as  by  good  diet  and  other  hygienic  means. 
In  such  women,  a  dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  just  as  the  head  is 
reaching  the  perineum,  if  it  is  certain  that  no  obstruction  exists. 
The  same  treatment  may  also  be  adopted  in  multiparae,  when 
inertia  of  the  uterus  has  been  very  marked  throughout  labour. 
Chloroform  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  case  of 
women  prone  to  haemorrhage.    When  chloroform  is  given  to  the 
full  degree,  as  for  obstetric  operations,  anaesthesia  should  not  be 
deep  at  the  final  stage  of  delivery,  and  the  uterus  should  not  be 
emptied  too  quickly,  but  allowed  to  expel  (in  head  presentations) 
the  body  of  the  child.    The  most  important  part  of  all  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  haemorrhage  is  that  the  physician  should  manage 
the  third  stage  of  labour  correctly  according  to  the  principles 
|  already  described,  following  down  the  fundus  uteri  with  his  hand 
I  at  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  keeping  a  watch  upon  the  uterus 
\  until  the  placenta  is  expelled,  and  permanent  contraction  is  secured. 
While  engaged  in  tying  the  funis,  or  resuscitating  an  asphyxiated 
foetus,  he  should  direct  the  nurse  or  other  assistant  to  keep  up 
'/      pressure  upon  the  fundus. 

ij  Ergot  is  useful  rather  as  a  prophylactic,  or  to  prevent  recurrence, 
than  in  the  presence  of  severe  haemorrhage,  for  there  is  then  nu  time 
for  it  to  act.  If  it  is  found  difficult,  after  removal  of  the  placenta, 
to  maintain  a  sufficiently  firm  condition  of  the  uterus,  or  if  gushes 
of  blood  take  place  whenever  the  uterus  hardens,  ergot  should  be 
given.  The  most  rapid  method  is  to  inject  two  grains. or  more  of 
ergotin  deeply  into  the  gluteal  muscles.  For  this  purpose,  Savory 
and  Moore's  gelatine  discs,  or  the  solution  of  ergotin  prepared  by 
Huggett  of  Liverpool,  are  convenient  forms.  In  the  absence  of 
ergotin,  a  drachm  close  of  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given, 
and  repeated,  if  necessary,  or  a  fresh  infusion  may  be  made  of  sixty 
grains  of  powdered  ergot,  and  the  powder  and  infusion  administered 
together.  The  liquid  extract,  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  water, 
may  also  be  used  hypodermically.  A  wineglassf  ul  of  vinegar,  taken 
by  the  mouth,  has  sometimes  been  found  to  check  haemorrhage 
rapidly.  It  may  probably  cause  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  uterus. 
In  any  case  in  which  flooding  is  anticipated,  a  hypodermic  syringe 
should  be  ready,  filled  with  a  solution  of  ergotin,  and  iodoform 
gauze  for  plugging  the  uterus  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
should  also  be  prepared.  In  all  cases  hot  water  should  be  at  hand. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  probability  of  haemorrhage  is  indicated 

JUfcXi  the  rnTlsft.rftma.ins  rapid  after  delivery,  instead  of  falling  to  a  quiet 
rate.  Whenever  this  condition  is  observed,  therefore,  the  condition 
of  the  uterus  should  be  watched  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  a 
dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
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Treatment.-Tke  essential  point  in  treatment  is  to  secure  con- 
tr  Jtion  7tne  uterus,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  all 
hfmeans [used  for  the  arrest  of  h-»flB^«n«bmft«  efficacy 
in  producing  this  effect.    The  first  expedient  to  be  tried  is  that  <*u, 
*/to!c The  patient  should  be^^, 
J  p  aced  Si  -d  the  uterT^,  compressed,  and  ta^ 
with  both  hands.    Care  must  be  taken  r^tio^^e^  the 
relaxed  uterus  by  pressing  downward  one  part  of  the  fundus,  li 
S£  treatment  dif  not  quickly  succeed  in  producing  hardening  and 
contraction,  one  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  aU  dots  J 
turned  out  and  the  placenta  removed,  if  it  has  not  F*™f^ 
expelled   The  uterine  walls  are  then  compressed  between  the  outside 
hand,  and  that  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  latter  affording  an  additional 
sthmuus  to  contraction.    If  the  placenta  has  been  expelled,  the 
uterine  walls  should  be  examined,  while  in  a  state  ofcontraction  to 
make  sure  that  no  portion  of  placenta  or  membranes  remains  attached 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  fair  contraction  secured,  the  hand 
should  be  slowly  withdrawn  into  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  placed  in 
the  posterior  cul-de-sac,  so  that  the  cervix  is  received  m  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.    The  fundus  is  then  djawjj^firasauxUowarcl  the  pnh.es  V 
in  the  grasp  of  the  external  hand,  and  the  uterus  compressed  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  until  retraction  is  secured,  and  the  cavity  closed. 

If  bimanual  compression  does  not  produce  adequate  contraction,  j. 
J  or  if  relaxation  and  hemorrhage  recur,  stiumlatimL-by-mlrl  or  heat  LMf^c 
J  should  be  tried.    Both  cold  and  heat  stimulate  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract •  but,  of  late,  the  use  of  cold  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  by  the  ijjjectum-of  JmLwater.    Cold,  however,  may  be 
used  for  slight  cases,  and  as  a  first  measure,  since  it  can  be  applied  ax^- 
more  quickly.    The  patient  should  not  be  drenched  with  cold 
water ;  but  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  watermay  be  suddenly  applied 
to  the  buttocks  or  abdomen ;  or,  if  ice  is  at  hand,  a  jfiece  of  ice, 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  0, 
Intrad3tori"p  ir>j potion  of  hot  water  has  been  found  a  valuable  ^f- 
means  of  exciting  uterine  contraction,  and  has  apparently,  in  many 
cases,  averted  the  necessity  for  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  iron.  A 
large  basinful  of  water  should  be  ready,  and  the  temperature  should 
be  from  110°  to  115°  F.,  or  the  water  may  be  used  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.    The  patient's  hips  may  be  brought  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed  in  the  lateral  position,  and  a  mackintosh  arranged  to 
convey  the  water  to  a  footpan  below.    A  long  tube  should  be  used 
which  can  be  passed  up  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and  has  a  curve  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  genital  canal,  either  a  metal  tube  such  as 
Hayes'  (Fig.  267,  p.  763),  or  one  of  vulcanite  or  glass.    The  metal 
tube  has  the  advantage  that  the  perforations  at  the  end  can  be  made 
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smaller  and  more  numerous,  the  vulcanite  or  glass  tube  that  it  is 
not  corroded  if  used  for  injections  of  mercury  or  iodine.  In  the 
absence  of  a  special  tube,  the  ordinary  Hi^inson's  syringe  can  be 
used,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  vaginal  tube  wholly  into 
the  uterus.  The  water  is  then  to  be  injected  in  considerable 
quantity,  several  quarts  at  least,  until  contraction  is  produced,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  injection  of  air. 

A  new  treatment  has  been  introduced  for  those  extreme  cases  of 
post-parturu  hsemorrhage  in  which  all  ordinary  means  fail  to  excite 
uterine  contraction,  and  in  which  the  only  available  treatment  has 
hitherto  been  the  use  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  other  styptic,  namely, 
plugging  the  uterus.  At  first  sight,  this  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  principle  that  the  only  security  against  hamiorrhage  is 
retraction  of  the  uterus,  and  that  distension  of  that  organ  promotes 
furtber  bleeding.  The  explanation  of  its  success  is  that  the  contact 
of  a  rough  material  with  its  interior  is  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to 
uterine  contraction,  and  tbat  the  uterus  therefore  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  greatly  distended. 

The  safest  materia]  to  use  is  iodoform  gauze  in  long  and  rather 
broadjtrips.  In  the  absence  of  this,  muslin,  lint,  or  any  available 
material  may  be  used,  and  should  be  sterilised  by  boiling  water,  if 
time  allows.  It  should  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform.  If  several 
strips  are  used,  a  tape  should  be  tied  to  each,  to  facilitate  withdrawal. 
The  plug  should  be  carried  completely  up  the  fundus^ and  as 
much  introduced  as  can  be  packed  into  the  uterus,  clots  having 
first  been  cleared  out.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  ^plug; 
ging  the  vagina  is  absoln^y  rlisnstrmis  in  post-partnm  haemorrhage, 
and  that  it  would  be  equally  bad  practice  to  plug  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus,  leaving  the  top  of  the  fundus  unfilled.  The 
plug  may  be  lglLin-  situ  twenty-fourjiours.  On  its  removal,  the 
uterus  should  be  irrigated  wtth  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  m  2000. 

Diihrssen*  records  65  cases  of  post-partum  hsemorrhage  treated 
by  the  uterine  plug,  with  6  deaths,  of  which  one  only  was  from 
septicemia.  It  appears  probable  that,  in  skilled  hands,  this  treat- 
ment may  prove  kjssdaagernns  than  the,  injfr,t,ion  of  perchl£rAd£_£i 
iron,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  on  the  subject  m  Britain. 
The"  proportion  of  deaths  in  cases  so  treated  affords  little  guide, 
because  different  observers  may  estimate  differently  the  severity  ot 
hsemorrhage  which  requires  extreme  measures.  The  best  proot  ot 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  treatment  woidd  be  the  diminution  by  its 
means  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  post-partum 
deliveries  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  in  the  statistics  of  the  large 
maternity  charities. 

*  Sammluiigklinische  Vortrage.  1S90. 
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The  alternative  to  plugging  the  uterus  in  ifJS^ 
rhaee  is  the  injection  ofperehloride  of  iron,  or  othei  styptifi.  it 

htlncM^^  «S 
^hj^mbosls  in  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  but  i  is  proba  * that  it 

lotion  is  that  it  is  a  still  more  ^^^Jh^s 
ordinary  means  to  uterine  contraction     There  are  thre >  eriou 
nskj.  in  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  it  shoulc not 
Sore  be  used  unless  all  ordinary  means  have  been  toed  m 
vain,  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  j/Fust,  a  yfc^, 
coagulum  may  be  carried  from  a  uterine  sinus,  and  cause  jDuirnpary 
embolism.    Sudden  death  from  this  cause  has  occasionally  followed 
the  injection.  ^Secondly,  the  solution  may  r^jakmgjhe,  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  set  up  peritonitis.    This  appears  less  likely  to  occur  m 
the  puerperal  than  in  a  non-puerperal  uterus,  in  which  the*  allo- 
xan tubes  are  more  likely  to  be  patulous  from  disease.  ^Thirdly, 
the  clots  formed  by  the  iron  solution  in  the  uterus,  as  well  as  the  . 
thron^bTin  the  vessels,  are  apLJ^dfigompoa&JJid  set  up  septicaemia. 
~Ttls~better  to  use  a  moderately  strong  solution  than  a  weak  one, 
since  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  uterine  contraction,  and  not  pene-  ^  f<j^u 
trate  so  far  into  the  vessels.    One  part  of  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  r/t^s„A 
fortior  to  three  or  four  of  water  may  be  used,  or  the  solid  per- 
chloride of  iron  may  be  dissolved  in  about  eight  parts  of  water. 
This  forms  a  less  irritating  solution,  but  takes  longer  to  prepare 
Monsell's  solution,*  the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  is  also  a  very  powerful  styptic  with  little 
irritating  effect.    This  may  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 

The  uterus  should  first  be  cleared  as  much  as  possible  from  blood 
and  clots.  Then  a  few  syringefuls  of  water  may  first  be  introduced, 
to  wash  out  the  remaining  blood.  Next  the  end  of  the  Higginson  s 
syringe  is  transferred  to  the  vessel  containing  the  iron  solution,  and 
the  injection  of  that  immediately  proceeded  with.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage stops,  there  should  be  no  further  compression  or  manipulation 
of  the  uterus,  lest  the  thrombi  formed  should  be  displaced  from  the 
vessels. 

For  the  intra-uterine  injection,  either  of  water  or  iron  solution,  it 
is  best  to  use  a  long  vulcanite  or  metal  tube,  having  its  end  pierced 
by  small  holes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  injection  of  hot  water.  After 
the  injection  of  the  iron  solution,  the  uterus  should  be  washed  out 
daily  with  an  antiseptic  solution  through  the  puerperal  period,  in 

*  This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  liquor  ferri  persulphatis  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  ingredients  are  so  proportioned  that  the  result  is  a  basic  ferric 
oxysulphate.  The  proportions  are :  sulphate  of  iron,  5,760  grains ;  sulphuric  acid, 
510  grains  ;  nitric  acid,  780  grains.   "Water  is  added  to  make  up  12  fluid  ounces. 
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order  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  clots,  or  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  danger  attending  the  use  of  the  iron  injections  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities.  In  23,951  deliveries 
in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  used  12  times.  In  all  in- 
stances it  stopped  the  bleeding ;  but  in  5  it  did  not  prevent  death 
from  haemorrhage.  One  patient  died  from  septicaemia  on  the  26th 
day.  The  remaining  6  recovered  ;  but  in  3  of  them  transient 
febrile  symptoms  occurred  on  the  second  or  third  clay.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  injection  precipitated  death  in  any  case. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  authorities  not  to  inject  the  iron 
solution,  but  to  introduce  it  into  the  uterus  by  means  of  a  sponge 
or  other  form  of  swab,  which  is  either  withdrawn  after  being 
squeezed,  or  left  in  the  uterus  until  it  is  expelled.  Others 
again  have  introduced  a  uterine  plug  soaked  in  the  iron  solution. 


Fig.  267.— Hayes'  silver  tube  for  injecting  uterus. 

The  method  of  injection,  however,  appears  to  afford  the  surest 
means  of  distributing  the  styptic  over  the  whole  of  the  bleeding 

S  WIl  f tlC  G  • 

Other  liquids  have  been  used  for  introduction  into  the  uterus, 
either  by  means  of  swabs  or  by  injection,  in  order  to  act  as 
powerful  stimulants  to  contraction  by  their  contact  with  the 
internal  surface,  not  by  producing  coagula.  Among  these  are 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  vinegar.  They  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding 
with  so  much  certainty  as  the  iron  solution,  but  vinegar  has  the 
advantage  that  it  is  generally  procurable  in  any  house,  if  the  iron 
salt  is  not  at  hand. 

Treatment  of  remtting_jiwma,— In-  slight  cases  of  haemorrhage 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  liquid  nourishment  as  soon  as  possible. 
Beef-tea  or  fluid  meat,  with  plenty  of  salt,  answers  well,  since  it 
Sfio^Twater  and  saline  constituents  to  be  absorbed  quickly  and 
replenish  the  volume  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  also  to  give  a  dose 
of  opium  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  mc^i,  m  order  to  quiet 
the  feulation,  and  relieve  the  nervous  irritability  which  results 
from  haemorrhage. 
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Tn  -raver  cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  syncope,  failure  of 
ple^nffaUor,  vomiting,  or  great  restlessness,  the  chief 
indication  is  to  maintain  the  action  ojjhe  heart  and  avert  fatal 
syncm e     In  the  great  majority  ^^^^^oTr^ 
SS;nt  recover  if  they  do  not  die  from  syncope  within  an  hour 
or  two     Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  that  not  enough  blood- 
corpuscles  are  left  to  permanently  carry  on  respiration  or  maintam 
ne  nutrition  of  the  heart.    Then,  although  the  pulse  may  improve 
or    time,  it  fails  again,  and  the  patient  dies  sometimes  after  a 
considerable  number  of  hours.    This  result  is  more  likely  if  there 
^  beenante-partum  hemorrhage,  for  then  the   oss  is  generally 
more  gradual,  and  a  patient  may  be  more  completely  drained  of 
blood  without  the  immediate  production  of  fatal  syncope.  j 
The  first  point  is  to  counteract  an amikof  the  brain  by  dep^mg  •/ 
the  head     All  pillows  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  head  should 
^oTbe~mised  at  all  for  any  purpose,  such  as  the  giving  of  nourish- 
ment  till  it  is  certain  that  all  danger  has  passed  away.    It  is 
useful  also  to  raise-the  fopt_of_the  bed  upon  blocks,  so  that  the 
head  may  be  fo^Ei^^T^^  'should  be  avoided 
until  the  hsemorriiagejBjanrested.    When  that  is  done,  brandy  may 
be  given  if  the^atienT  is  not  sick.    If  she  is  sick,  or  if  brandy 
does  not  suffice  to  revive  the  pidse,  subcutaneous  mictions  of  ether 
shoidd  be  given.    Twenty  minims  may  be  used  at  a  time,  and  the 
injections  repeated  as  required.    In  the  absence  of  ether,  brandy 
may  also  be  injected  subcutaneously. 

Auto-transfusion.— li  the  pulse  still  indicates  danger,  notwith-  ^  , 
standing  the  use  of  stimulants,  there  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  V^^Z 
method  which  has  been  called  auto-transfusion.    This  consists  in  U*~J* 
^Q^^aJ^r^,  so  as  to  save  a  larger  proportion  of  the  blood 
^ofillthThearVand  vessels  of  the  brain.    The  legs  should  be 
bandaged  fxom  tire  isfiLtn  the  hips.    Esmarch's  elastic  bandage 
is  the  most  effective,  but,  in  its  absence,  a  calico  bandage,  firmly 
applied,  may  be  used.    The  arms  may  also  be  bandaged  m  the 
same  way.    The  bandages  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours,  until  the  patient  has  been  able  to  retain  nourishment  and  the 

pulse  has  revived. 

Transfusion  ofjblood.—  When  all  other  means  fail,  life  may 
sometimes  be  sav^Tby  transfusion  of  blood.  This  operation, 
however,  when  performed  by  any  of  the  methods  which  have  usually 
been  adopted,  involves  a  risk  of  killing  the  patient  throughr^*^ 
embolism  of  th^julnmiiaiy_arteryinstead  of  curing  her.  Patients 
sometimes  recovel7^ven~ without  transfusion,  when  their  case  has 
appeared  almost  hopeless.  Hence  it  is  always  difficult  to  be  sure, 
in  cases  of  transfusion  recorded  as  successful,  whether  the  operation 
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has  really  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some 
instances,  it  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  her  danger.  In 
others,  again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  actually  accele- 
rated death. 

fcr*.  The  most  perfect  method  of  transfusion  theoretically  is  that 
recommended  by  Prof.  Schafer,*  as  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  made  by  him  in  1879  on  behalf  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London.  Prof.  Schafer  recommends  arterial  transfusion 
from  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  of  the  donor  into  that  of  the  receiver. 
The  arteries  of  each  are  first  to  be  exposed  and  separated  from  the 
sheath  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  distal  ends  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  artery  in  both  are  then  to  be  tied,  ligatures 
are  to  be  placed  loosely  round  the  upper  ends  also,  and  these  upper 
ends  are  to  be  secured  by  spring  clips.  The  transfusion  apparatus 
itself  consists  simply  of  an  india-rubber  tube  having  a  glass 
cannula  at  each  end.  Each  cannula  has  a  tapering  bevelled 
extremity,  with  a  groove  near  the  end  to  hold  the  ligature.  Both 
arteries  are  to  be  divided  below  the  spring  clips,  and  one  cannula 
is  to  be  tied  into  the  artery  of  the  donor,  the  other  into  that  of  the 
receiver,  the  ends  of  both  being  directed  towards  the  heart.  The 
clips  are  then  to  be  opened  for  about  a  minute,  or  a  little  longer  if 
it  seems  desirable,  the  effect  on  the  pulse  of  the  donor  and  receiver 
being  watched  meanwhile.  Both  arteries  are  then  to  be  tied 
just  above  the  clips,  and  finally  the  cannula?  are  to  be  cut  out  and 
removed,  together  with  the  pieces  of  artery  into  which  they  are 
tied. 

The  advantages  of  arterial  transfusion  performed  after  this  method 
are  the  following  : — The  blood  transfused  is  oxygenated  ;  the  flow, 
through  the  tube  being  rapid,  under  arterial  pressure,  clotting  is 
not  so  likely  as  in  transfusion  from  vein  to  vein ;  if  any  clots  are 
formed,  they  produce  embolism  only  of  peripheral  vessels  and  do 
not  kill  the  patient ;  and  the  arterial  tension  of  the  receiver  is  more 
immediately  raised  than  if  the  blood  had  first  to  make  its  way 
from  a  vein.    The  tendency  to  syncope  is  therefore  more  quickly 

averted.  .  . 

~^he"  great  drawback  to  the  operation  is  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
serious  one  for  the  donor  as  well  as  the  receiver,  and  that,  since  it 
is  performed  on  the  foot,  it  requires  him  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed 
afterwards.  Circumstances  often  will  not  allow  this.  Also  in  a 
restless  and  pulseless  patient,  not  under  the  influence  of  an  aes- 
thetic, the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  might  be  even  more  diflictdt  to 
dissect  out  than  a  superficial  vein. 
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As  the  next  best  method,  Prof.  Schafer  recommends  direct  t)  fc^ 
transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  through  a  simple  elastic  tube.  The 
tX  anTo-la  s  cannula  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  Both 
ttsTrefo  be  exposed,  the  cannula  is  to  be  tied 
the  donor,  but  only  held  in  that  of  the  receiver  Blood  »  to  be 
allowed  to  flow  for  about  three  minutes,  or  until  the  condition  of 
the  Tlonor  or  that  of  the  receiver  shows  that  sufficient  has  been 

transfused  ^     apparatus  shown  in  Pig.  268,  p.  768, 

whichTs  a  modification  of  that  suggested  by  Prof  Sch.f er  for  venous 
transfusion.    The  cannula,  instead  of  being  glass  cannuke  which 
have  to  be  tied  into  the  veins,  are  tapering  silver  cannula,  like  those 
of  Aveling's  apparatus.     The  receiving  cannula  is  shown  at  c 
Fio-   268  ;  the  delivery  cannula  at  d.     The  former  has  a  round 
opening  at  the  end,  not  liable  to  be  closed  by  the  wall  of  the  vein 
fallin-  against  it.    The  bevelled  extremity  of  the  delivery  cannula, 
d  is  easier  to  slip  into  the  empty  vein  of  the  patient.  The  terminals 
a  B  fit  into  the  cannula).    They  are  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and 
the  ends  are  made  as  thin  as  possible,  so  that,  when  they  are  fitted 
into  the  cannula),  there  is  scarcely  any  projecting  rim  within  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  either  on  the  side  of  the  elastic  tube  or  on  that 
of  the  cannula.    The  outside  of  the  terminal  is  grooved,  so  that  it 
is  readily  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb  to  insert  it  into  the 
cannula     The  india-rubber  tube  should  not  be  more  than  five  or 
six  inches  long,  so  that  the  chance  of  clotting  may  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible.    This  arrangement  has  certain  advantages  com- 
pared with  more  elaborate  instruments,  the  india-rubber  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  found  cracked  and  useless  when  required  for  use  after  an 
interval.    In  this  apparatus,  the  tube  can  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  without  appreciable  cost,  or,  if  necessary,  it  can  always  be  re- 
placed with  a  piece  of  ordinary  drainage  tube.  The  whole  apparatus 
occupies  scarcely  any  room,  and  may  without  inconvenience  be 
carried  constantly  in  the  obstetric  bag. 

Besides  the  transfusion  apparatus,  the  following  instruments  are 
required  ;— a  sharp  scalpel,  fine  dissecting  forceps,  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors,  two  probes  ot  aneurism  needles,  a  small  director 
for  guiding  the  cannula  into  the  vein,  if  necessary,  and  sponges. 
Two  assistants  are  required,  one  to  keep  the  patient's  arm  steady, 
one  to  hold  the  cannula  in  the  donor's  arm. 

Operation. — The  mode  of  procedure  should  be  as  follows : — Place 
the  tube,  with  the  cannula  attached,  in  a  hot  solution  of  common  salt 
or  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.).  When  the  tube  is  full,  and  all 
air  removed  from  it,  place  a  spring  clip  on  it  at  each  end  close  to 
the  terminal.    Take  the  left  arm  of  the  donor  and  the  right  arm  of 
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the  patient,  and  choose  the  vein  in  each  which  is  most  prominent. 
Generally  the  median  basilic  will  answer  the  purpose.  Tie  tapes 
round  the  arm  of  the  patient,  first  above  and  t.hpn  hplnw  thp.vein  to 
be  opened.  Make  a  transverse  incision  over  the  vein,  and  prepare 
the  vein  by  exposing  a  portion  of  it,  and  passing  an  aneurism  needle 
or  probe  underneath  it.  When  the  veins  are  empty,  especially  if 
there  is  much  superficial  fat,  finding  this  vein  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation.  Then  tie  a  tape  round  the  arm  of  the  donor, 
above,  the  vein  which  is  to  be  opened.    Expose  the  vein  in  the  same 


Fig.  268.— The  Author's  transfusion  apparatus. 


way  as  that  of  the  patient,  and  pass  a  probe  underneath  it.  Now 
let  the  donor  sit  by  the  bedside,  and  place  his  arm  close  to  that  of 
the  patient,  the  fingers  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Take  the 
delivery  cannula,  d,  out  of  the  saline  solution,  open  the  patient  s 
vein  by  an  oiliqiie-^B^  with  sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  see  that  the 
cannula  slips  readily  into  it  toward  the  proximal  side  of  the  opening. 
Eeplace  the  cannula  in  the  saline  solution,  and  remove  the  tape 
above  the  opening  in  the  vein.  Now  take  the  transfusion  tube  with 
both  cannula  attached,  open  the  donor's  vein  with  an  oblique  snip 
with  scissors,  and  slip  the  receiving  cannula,  c,  into  it,  toward  the 
distal  side  of  the  opening,  passing  it  gently  on  so  far  that  by  its 
conical  shape  it  fills  the  vein,  or  the  opening  m  the  vein  and  does 
not  allow  blood  to  escape  by  the  side.    Let  an  assistant  hold  the 
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cannula  in  place,  and  remove  the  spring  dips  from  the  tube  keeping 
the  delivery  cannula  slightly  raised  above  the  donor  s  vein  sc .  that 
any  remnant  of  air  in  the  tube  may  be  expelled  As  soon  as  blood 
begins  to  flow  from  the  delivery  cannula,  slip  the  cannula  into  the 
receiver's  vein  and  hold  it  there,  having  passed  it  m  far  enough  to 
prevent  escape  of  blood  by  the  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  receiving 
cannula.  The  flow_will  be  aided  if  the  patient's  arm  is  raised 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 

With  this  method  the  quantity  of  blood  transferred  cannot  be 
measured.  We  must  judge  when  to  conclude  the  operation  partly 
by  the  effect  on  the  pulses  of  donor  and  patient,  and  partly  by  tune. 
I  have  found  about  fiye_i>r  six  mi  mites'  flow  to  bj^aLfficient.  IJie 
cannula?  are  then  withdrawn,  the  tapes  removed  from  the  arms,  and 
each  vein  is  closed  by  a  pad  and  bandage  as  after  venesection.  With 
this  apparatus,  as  with  others,  a  clot  is  liable  to  be  formed  m  the 
tube,  after  the  flow  has  proceeded  for  some  minutes.  But  it  remains 
in  the  tube  and  is  not  carried  into  the  patient's  circulation  to  pro- 
duce pulmonary  embolism,  as  it  is  when  any  form  of  pump  is  used 
The  effect  is  only  to  arrest  the  flow.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  it 
the  flow  is  still  going  on,  this  may  be  clone  by  separating  for  a 
moment  the  terminal  from  the  delivery  cannula  (d). 

Transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  has  hitherto  generally  been  per- 
formed by  an  apparatus  in  which  the  operator  accelerates  the  flow 
of  blood  by  squeezing  a  bulb,  as  in  Aveling's  and  Roussel's  instru- 
ments. Although  successful  transfusions  have  been  performed  with 
these,  there  is  always  a  risk  that  clots  may  be  pumped  into  the 
circulation,  and  cause  pulmonary  embolism. 

Mediate  transfusion  of  blood.—  The  plan  of  using  ddibrinated  blood 
for  transfusion  is  a  tempting  one  on  account  of  its  facility.  It  has 
the  advantages  that  the  operation  for  the  donor  is  that  of  simple 
venesection  ;  that  the  blood  may  be  prepared  in  another  room,  so 
that,  if  the  donor  is  the  husband,  his  nerves  may  not  be  shaken  by 
the  sight  of  his  dying  wife  ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  hurry 
or  rapidity  of  procedure.  The  disadvantages,  however,  more  than 
counterbalance  these.  They  are  that  the  white  corpuscles  at  any 
rate  are  more  or  less  disintegrated ;  that,  even  after  defibrination 
for  five  minutes,  other  small  clots  are  liable  to  be  formed  and  to 
produce  embolism  ;  that  the  same  result  may  be  caused  through 
clots  produced  in  the  patient's  blood  by  the  liberated  fibrin-ferment ; 
and,  finally,  that  septic  germs  may  be  introduced  with  the  blood. 
If,  however,  there  is  imminent  prospect  of  the  patient  dying,  and  if 
the  only  donor  to  be  obtained  is  too  agitated  and  unsteady  to  go 
through  the  operation  of  direct  transfusion,  mediate  transfusion  may 
give  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

G.  3D 
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The  simplest  and  best  apparatus  to  use  is  the  delivery  cannula  (d) 
and  terminal  (b)  of  the  same  transfusion  apparatus  (Fig.  268,  p.  767) 
connected  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  about  three  feet  long  with 
a  large  glass  funnel.    The  procedure  should  be  as  follows : — The 
funnel  and  tube  are  immersed  in  saline  solution,  so  as  to  expel  all 
air  from  the  tube,  and  a  spring  clip  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  close  to  the  terminal.    The  patient's  vein  is  exposed  and 
prepared  as  before.    The  donor  is  then  bled  to  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces.    The  blood  is  received  in  a  bowl,  and  stirred 
gently  with  a  clean  fork  for  about  five  minutes.    It  is  then  filtered 
through  a  piece  of  muslin,  first  moistened  with  the  saline  solution, 
into  a  jug,  which  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  warm  water.    The  tube  is 
now  held  with  the  funnel  uppermost,  and  the  blood  poured  into  the 
funnel.    The  spring-clip  is  opened  until  blood  begins  to  appear  at 
the  cannula,  then  closed  again.    Next  the  patient's  vein  is  opened, 
the  cannula  slipped  into  it,  and  the  spring-clip  removed.    As  the 
blood  falls  in  the  funnel,  it  must  be  kept  replenished  from  the  jug, 
till  all  has  been  injected.    The  flow  is  accelerated  by  raising  the 
funnel.     To  prevent  the  injection  of  small  clots  formed  after  defi- 
brination, it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  small  piece  of  muslin  in  the 
funnel,  so  as  to  filter  the  blood  again  at  the  last  moment. 

Intra-venous  injection  of  xaMne  fluid.—  The  plan  of  injecting  a 
saline  solution  into  the  veins  is  certainly  inferior  in  efficacy  to  trans- 
fusion of  blood.   It  is  however  free  from  the  risk  which  attends  the 
other  operation.    Such  injections  tend  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  fatal  syncope  resulting  from  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  but  not  the 
failure  of  respiration  or  of  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  from  lack  of 
blood     They  are  probably  useless  when  the  patient  fails  again  after 
being  at  first  revived  by  stimulants,  and  after  being  able  to  absorb 
fluid  from  the  stomach.  Even  when  used  at  the  early  stage  they  have, 
in  some  cases,  proved  to  be  of  temporary  benefit  only.   Of  late,  these 
intra-venous  injections  have  been  much  practised  for  the  haemorrhage 
and  collapse  of  ordinary  surgical  operations,  and  have  been  iouncl 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  improving  the  pulse  and  rallying  the 
patient  from  the  collapsed  condition.    The  modern  plan  is  to  inject 
in  all  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid,  as  much  as  from 
four_tQ-fik  pinfr    The  saline  used  maybe  common  salt or  two 
parts  of  salt  mixed  with.one  part  of  torhnnate  oi^la-    About  90 
arains  of  the  mixture  may  be  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  hot  water, 
which  shoidd  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling,  if  time  allows,  lhe 
solution  shoidd  be  strained  through  niuslin  or  filtered,  and  injected 

I  at  a  temperature  of  abouUflO,  TheIfi££^^^ 
is  the  best  apparatus  to  use,  or  a  large  glass  syringe,  with  the  piston 
removed,  answers  very  well  the  purpose  of  a  funnel. 
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In  Figure  269  is  shown  the  mode  of  nsing  an  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  Horrocks  for  intra-venous  injection  of  fluid.    In  this  case 
the  cannula  has  a  small  round,  not  a  bevelled  opening  ;  and  has  to 
be  tied  into  the  vein.  „  .  .  ,. 

An  equally  good  effect  has  been  claimed  for  the  plan  of  f&^g 
a  saline  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue.    A  special  apparatus  has  been 


Fig.  269.— Horrocks'  apparatus  for  intra-venous  injection. 

invented  for  this,  but  one  can  be  improvised  with  a  piece  of  drainage 
tube  four  or  five  feet  long,  a  large  funnel,  and  an  aspirator  needle. 
The  funnel  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  needle  at  the 
other.  The  tube  having  first  been  filled,  the  needle  is  inserted  into 
the  gluteal  region,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity,  the 
funnel  being  kept  filled,  and  is  disseminated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
by  massage. 

After-Treatment. — After  transfusion,  or  in  cases  of  haemorrhage 
of  severity  just  short  of  that  demanding  transfusion,  great  care  is 
necessary  in  giving  fluid  nourishment  frequently  and  in  very  small 

3  D  2 
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quantities,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  its  retention  and  absorp- 
tion. At  first,  not  more  than  a  table-spoonful  should  be  given  at  a 
time.  Fluid  meat  or  beef-tea  may  be  given  at  first,  milk  or  gruel  a 
little  later,  brandy  being  added  if  the  pidse  flags.  The  head  must 
be  kept  low  until  all  danger  of  syncope  has  passed. 

Secondary  puerperal  haemorrhage. — Secondary  puerperal 
haemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  within  the  puerperal  period, 
sometimes  even  several  weeks  after  delivery.  The  bleeding  may  be 
caused  by  detachment  of  thrombi  from  the  vessels  at  the  placental 
site,  or  the  blood  may  come  from  other  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.  The  hsemorrhage  may  take  the  form  of  excessive  lochial 
discharge,  or  a  profuse  loss  may  come  on  unexpectedly. 

Causation. — Hsemorrhage  may  arise  from  any  cause  producing 
active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  uterus.  Among  these  are  over^ 
exertion,  getting  up  too  early,  mental  excitement,  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  laceration  and  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  retroflexion  of  the 
uterus,  retention  of  clots  within  the  uterus,  sometimes  merely  a 
relaxed  condition  of  uterus,  or  softened  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  most  important  cause  of  all  is  the  retention  of  a 
piece  of  adherent  placenta  or  membranes.  This  cause  should  be 
suspected  as  probable  if,  after  a  normal  lochial  discharge  at  first,  a 
profuse  loss  comes  on  after  ten  or  fourteen  days.  Constitutional 
conditions,  such  as  albuminuria,  may  also  predispose  to  secondary 
hsemorrhage. 

Treatment. — A  vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made,  and 
if  the  cervix  still  admits  the  finger,  and  the  loss  is  considerable,  the 
uterine  cavity  should  be  explored.  If  the  cervix  is  found  closed, 
and  the  loss  not  excessive,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  at 
rest,  and _stypiics,  such  as  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  in  half  drachm 
or  drachm  doses,  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  in  fifteen  minim 
doses,  should  be  administered.  Any  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  should 
be  rectified  by  a  pessary. 

If  this  treatment  fails  to  arrest  the  loss,  or  if  the  bleeding  is 
excessive,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be  explored,  the  cervix 
being  first  dilated  by_Heg^'«  dilators  or  a  tent  if  necessary.  If 
involution  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reach  the  fundus  without  introducing  more  than  the  index  finger 
into  the  vagina,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abortion  (see  pp.  410—414). 
If  the  uterus  is  still  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  half  hand 
or  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  For  this  purpose,  an  anaesthetic  must 
be  administered,  if  necessary.  If  any  placenta  or  membrane  is  found 
within,  it  must  be  carefully  broken  down  by  the  finger  and  removed. 
This  will  generally  suffice  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage.  If  only  a 
softened,  congested  state  of  mucous  membrane  is  found,  the  uterine 
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cavity  may  be  swabbed  with  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine  ^duced 
up  to  the  fundus  by  means  of  a  Playfair's  probe  ox  uterine  sound 
v  apped  wi&  absorbent  cotton.    If  this  application  still  fads   o  j 
Irrest'bleeding,  a  soliitioi^^  ' 
the  case  of  primary  postpartum  haemorrhage  (see  p.  76E ).    In  most 
cases  application  of  the  iron  solution  by  a  swab  of  cotton  will  be 
ufficien?-  but,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  uterus  If 
he  Prn  of  injection  is  adopted,  a  Budin's  double-action  catheter 
Fig  153,  p.  416),  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  large  gum-elastic 
catheter  may  be  attached  to  a  syringe  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  and 
the  catheter  passed  into  the  uterus.    If,  however,  the  cervix  is  still 
wide,  the  vulcanite  or  metal  tube  may  be  used,  as  in  primary  post- 
partum hemorrhage.    It  is  essential  that  the  cervix  should  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  free  escape  of  the  solution.    A  still  safer  plan  is  to 
iniect  only  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  an 
elastic  tube  four  feet  long,  attached  to  the  catheter.    In  either  case, 
care  should  be  taken  to  fill  the  tube,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the 
fluid,  and  to  avoid  the  injection  of  air. 
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PUERPEKAL  FEVERS. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  known  as  puerperal  fever  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  The  view  that  it  is  a  specific  zymotic 
disease,  analogous  to  small-pox  or  scarlatina,  but  liable  only  to  affect 
puerperal  women,  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  modern 
view  is  that  the  affections  which  have  been  included  under  the 
title  of  puerperal  fever  or  metria  are  analogous  to  the  febrile 
disturbances  which  may  follow  surgical  wounds,  and  are  due 
to  absorption  at  some  surface,  either  that  of  the  placental  separa- 
tion, or  at  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  perineum,  or  vulva. 

That  puerperal  fever,  in  its  severe  forms,  is  a  highly  contagious 
disease  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  proved  both  by  the  records 
of  lying-in  hospitals  and  by  those  of  private  practice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disease  the  death-rate  of  some  lying-in  hospitals  has, 
over  a  considerable  interval,  been  as  high  as  15,  20,  or  even  30 
per  cent.  In  many  instances  such  hospitals  have  had  to  be  closed 
in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  and  in  some,  when  the  closing  has 
been  too  long  deferred,  almost  every  puerperal  patient  has  died.  On 
the  other  hand,  recent  experience  in  lying-in  hospitals  has  shown 
that,  with  careful  use  of  modern  antiseptic  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  contagion  being  conveyed,  mortality  may  be  as  low,  or 
lower,  in  lying-in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice.  The  conta- 
gious character  of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  proved  in  private  prac- 
tice by  the  unfortunate  instances  in  which  a  single  case  of  the 
disease  is  followed  by  a  series  of  severe  or  fatal  cases  among  the 
patients  attended  by  the  same  person,  a  series  arrested  only  by  his 
entirely  giving  up  midwifery  practice  for  some  time. 

The  chief  arguments  showing  that  puerperal  fever  is  not  a  specific 
zymotic  disease  are  the  following :— (1)  the  symptoms  and  anato- 
mical lesions  of  the  disease  have  not  a  special  and  definite  character 
like  those  of  a  specific  zymotic  disease,  but  are  rather  analogous  to 
those  of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia  following  surgical  wounds.  The 
micro-organisms  found  are  also  the  same  as  in  surgical  septicaemia 
and  pyemia.  (2)  A  definite  local  cause,  such  as  the  decomposition 
of  retained  placenta,  may  give  rise  to  a  disease  indistinguishable  from 
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puerperal  fever  due  to  conveyed  «^f^^X 

»  conveyed  U  other  puerperal  women ,  but  by  — 
kinds°of  septic  material,  notably  by  post-mortem  poi  om  This  was 
specially  demonstrated  by  Semelweiss,  who  showed  that  among  tne 
Tti  nts  iu  the  lying-in  hospital  at  Vienna  attended  by  students 
Cho  at  the  sLe  tLJwere  attending  ^^«^^^Z 
rooms  the  mortality  was  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
attended  by  women  in  the  same  institution  it  was  only  3  «jt 
In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  strict  rides  were  enforced  that  the 

tudents  should  wash  their  hands  with  disinfectants  and  not  merely 
Sh  soap  and  water,  and  a  great  reduction  of  mortality  was  thereby 

^Organisms  in  puerperal  fever.-Many  other  contagious 
diseases  having  been  proved  or  suspected  to  be  due  to  the ^  multi- 
plication in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  living  organisms  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  same  would  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  coutagious 
forms  of  puerperal  fever.    There  is  evidence  that  this  is  actually  the 
case      The  ordinary  bacteria  which  are  the  chief  agents  m  the 
putrefaction  of  organic  fluids  do  not  live  and  multiply  in  the  tissues. 
They  are  usually  present  in  the  lochial  discharge,  and  doubtless 
tend  to  cause  suppuration  of  the  lacerations  in  the  genital  canal 
which  would  heal  by  first  intention,  and  without  inflammation,  it 
they  could  be  kept  perfectly  aseptic.      If  the  discharge  or  if  clots 
are  retained  after  decomposition,  the  poisonous  material  produced  by 
the  bacteria  of  decomposition  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  and  to  pro- 
duce poisonous  effects,  although  bacteria  of  this  kind  do  not  them- 
selves multiply  in  living  tissues.    The  organisms  found  within  the 
tissues  in  puerperal  fever  have  the  form  of  micrococci,  or  round 
bodies,  either  single,  or  united  in  chains  or  clusters     These  are 
found  mingled  with  pus  cells  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  lymphatics. 
They  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  diphtheroid  deposits  some- 
times found  upon  lacerations  of  the  genital  canal.     They  are 
abundant  in  the  purulent  or  semipurulent  fluid  found  in  the  perito- 
neum and  have  been  seen  also  in  exudations  in  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, and  ventricles  of  the  brain.     They  are  with  difficulty 
discovered  in  the  blood  during  life,  but  they  form  a  large  element 
in  thrombi  in  the  vessels,  and  are  found  in  the  Malpighian  bodies 
of  the  kidneys.    They  have  been  observed  also  in  the  urine.* 

»  For  observations  on  the  organisms  of  puerperal  fever  and  septicremia^see  Waldeyer, 
Areh  fur  Gynfok.,  Band  m.;  Orth,  Virchow's  Arohiv,  Band  LVUI. ;  Heiberg, 
"Die  pucrperalen  und  pyjemischcn  Processe,"  Leipzig,  1873 ;  Dolens,  'La  Fievre 
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The  particular  species  of  micrococci  which  have  been  found 
in  puerperal  fever  are  the  micrococci  of  suppuration,  which  are 
found  also  in  other  cases  of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  Streptococcus 
pyogenes  has  been  most  often  noted,  but  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  albus,  and  citreus  have  also  been  found.  Septicaemia 
therefore,  whether  puerperal  or  not,  is  not  a  pathological  entity 
like  a  zymotic  disease,  but  is  rather  a  group  of  allied  diseases. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes,  however,  has  a  greater  power  than  the 
other  cocci  of  penetrating  deeply  into  living  tissues  ;  and  it  is  so 
generally  found,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  cocci,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  organism  par  excellence  of  the  more 
severe  and  fatal  forms  of  puerperal  septicaemia.  Besides  the  cocci, 
the  bacillus  coli  communis  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  septic  microbe  in 
certain  conditions.  When  the  vitality  of  tissues  is  impaired,  and 
especially  when  the  intestines  are  also  distended  from  inhibition  of 
peristalsis,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  the  intestinal  wall, 
and  multiplying  in  peritoneal  or  other  effusions,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  intestine.  The  gonococcus  and  pneumococcus  appear  to  be 
also  capable  of  acting  as  septic  organisms  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  influence  of  microbes  in  the  production  of  puerperal  septicaemia 
is  not,  however,  fully  explained  by  the  study  of  them,  either  as  regards 
their  microscopic  appearance,  or  their  behaviour  in  cultures.  For  these 
organisms  are  found  in  simple  local  abscesses,  even  in  a  furuncle, 
they  are  common  on  the  skin,  in  the  mouth,  and  in  other  places, 
and,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  occur  in  t  the  vagina,  even  when  no 
previous  digital  examination  has  been  made.  According  to 
Steffeck  they  are  actually  found  in  about  half  the  cases  in  the 
vagina  of  pregnant  women,  not  previously  examined.  But  it  is  not 
found  clinically  that  there  is  the  same  risk  of  conveying  contagion 
either  to  a  puerperal  woman  or  to  a  case  of  surgical  operation  from  a 
simple  abscess  or  from  a  furuncle,  as  there  is  from  a  previous  case 
of  puerperal  fever,  from  one  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  septic 
peritonitis.  Some  authorities  have  supposed  that  there  are  five  or 
six  species  of  streptococcus,  indistinguishable  morphologically, 
and  differing  only  in  their  pathogenic  effects.  The  more  pro- 
bable view,  however,  and  that  more  generally  accepted,  is  that 
there  aTe  not  distinct  species,  but,  at  the  most,  only  varieties  ;  and, 

puerperale  et  .les  Organismes  inferieurs,"  1880  ;  C.  Braun,  Lekrb.  d.  gesamint. 
Gyneec,  Wien,"  1881 ;  Lomer,  American  Journ.  of  Obstet.,  July,  1884  ;  Klein,  "  Septic 
organisms  in  relation  to  pathogenic,"  1884;  Hauser,  "Relation  of  putrefactive 
bacteria  to  septicemia,"  1885;  Thorn,  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  327  ;  Hegar,  Ibid., 
No.  351;  Cheyne  Watson,  "Recent  researches  on  micro-organisms  in  relation  to 
suppuration  and  septic  diseases,"  New  Syd.  Soc,  1886  ;  Crookshank,  "Bacteriology," 
3rd  ed.,  1889  ;  Watt  Black,  "Inaugural  address,"  Obstet.  Trans.,  1891.  Cornil,  Cen- 
tralbl.  fur  Gyniik.,  1889,  p.  223  ;  Olivio  and  Monti,  ibid.,  1889,  p.  245  ;  Lustig,  ibid.,  1SS9, 
p.  246 ;  Bumm,  ibid.,  1889,  p.  723 ;  Mironow,  ibid.,  1890,  p.  679 ;  Doderlein,  ibid.,  1891,  p.  39. 
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body  of  a  puerperal  woman,  to  some  extent  also  m  tae  e 

f  fffrmg  froin  certain  zymotic  diseases.    Microbes  derived  fro*,  such 
otce7not  only  more"  readily  implant  themselves  in *e  ton-, 
but  set  up  a  more  severe  and  fatal  form  of  disease, 
also  that  they  retain  their  vitality  longer,  and  are  les .easily  de 
troyed  by  germicides.    This  view  is  supported  by  such  facts  as 
he  ILL  of  variola  into  vaccinia,  the  variation  in  the  va- 
lence of  contagious  diseases  in  different  epidemics  or  in  different 
ages  of  the  same  epidemic,  as  well  as  the  change  in   he  virulence 
of  the  organisms  of  certain  diseases  which  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally by  cultivation  in  different  fluids. 

Organisms,  in  puerperal  fever  as  in  other  diseases,  may  produce 
their  effect  in  three  ways  :-(!),  by  producing  in  their  growth  some 
substance  which  has  a  poisonous  effect  ;  (2),  by  consuming  oxygen 
or  other  materials  required  by  the  body  ;  and  (3),  mechanically,  by 
forming  plugs  which  block  small  vessels  or  lymphatics,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  most  cases,  all  the  modes  of  action  are  combined, 
the  first  being  the  most  important. 

y^in^nf  puerperal  fevers.— Infection  from  decomposed 
or  ^pHTSSerial  may  occur  either  by  absorption  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  which  have  a  poisonous  effect,  or  by  the 
entrance  of  organisms  into  the  tissues  or  into  the  blood,  and  their 
multiplication  there.     In  the  first  case,  if  the  source  of  poison  is 
removed,  the  animal  quickly  recovers  from  its  effects,  if  an  almost 
immediately  fatal  close  has  not  been  absorbed.    In  the  second  case, 
multiplication  is  likely  to  go  on  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the 
source  of  infection.    The  body  has,  however,  a  certain  power  ot 
resisting  the  growth  of  parasitic  organisms.     In  experiments  on 
animals,  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  septic  fluid  containing 
organisms  injected  into  the  blood  is  generally  transient  unless  the 
quantity  injected  is  considerable.    A  smaller  quantity  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue  may  prove  ultimately  fatal,  since  the  organisms 
multiply  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thence  supply  poison  continuously 
to  the  blood  and  lymphatics. 

Uaprmmia.  or  seyt.ir.  intoxication :  and  wptircrmicL  or  septic  infestean. 
— ^The  most  essential  division  therefore  of  puerperal  fever  is  into 
two  main  classes.  (1)  Sapramria,  or  septic  intoxication,  in  which 
a  chemical  poison  only  is  absorbed ;  (2)   septicaemia,  or  septic 
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infection,  in  which  organisms  multiply  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the 
blood,  or  in  both.  The  slightest  degree  of  septic  intoxication  is 
seen  when  wounded  surfaces  suppurate  and  become  inflamed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition 
on  the  surface,  not  within  the  tissues.  More  severe  forms  may 
arise  when  foul-smelling  material  is  produced  by  decomposition  of 
retained  placenta  or  clots,  or  of  the  lochial  discharge. 

Septic  organisms  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  tissues  may  be 
derived  from  other  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  septic  discharges 
from  wounds,  surgical  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  post-mortem  poison 
from  autopsies  of  patients  who  have  died  from  diffuse  inflammation 
such  as  peritonitis,  and  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  germs  may  be  casually  present  in  dust,  and  so  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  genital  canal.  There  may  be  also  special  germs 
present  in  the  air  of  certain  houses  or  localities,  as  for  instance  from 
the  effect  of  defective  drains  or  other  insanitary  conditions.  The  septic 
infection  may  be  limited  to  a  special  tract  of  tissue  and  produce 
inflammation  there,  or  the  organisms  may  multiply  in  the  blood,  and 
so  constitute  Rpptjcramia  proper.  Pyaemia  is  produced  if  they  form 
foci  of  inflammation  in  distant  parts.  Pyaemia  is  therefore  not  so 
distinct  from  septicaemia  as  septicaemia  is  from  sapraemia.  It  is  rather 
a  later  stage  of  .septicaemia,  when  the  disease  is  not  quickly  fatal. 

Saproemia  and  septicaemia  cannot  always  be  practically  distin- 
guished. Sometimes,  indeed,  when  decomposed  material  has 
been  removed  from  the  uterus,  especially  retained  placenta  after 
an  abortion,  febrile  symptoms  disappear  within  a  few  hours,  and  it 
may  then  be  inferred  with  probability  that  nothing  beyond  saprsemia 
existed.  In  general,  if  any  decomposed  material  such  as  clot  or 
placenta  is  found  in  the  genital  canal,  it  may  be  hoped  that  any 
febrile  condition  existing  is  due  to  sapraemia,  and  that  no  virulent 
microbes  have  been  introduced. 

The  distinction  of  septicaemia  and  saprsemia  has  somewhat 
superseded  the  old  classification  of  septicaemia  into  autogenetic  and 
hetero-genetic  forms,  since  in  all  cases  the  microbes  must  have  come 
originally  from  the  outside.  Yet  a  valuable  practical  distinction 
does  remain  between  cases  in  which  the  main  cause  is  the  leaving 
placenta  or  clot  to  decompose,  or  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
by  traumatism,  and  those  in  which  it  is  the  introduction  of  septic 
o-ernis.  Just  in  the  same  way  peritonitis  after  ovariotomy  may 
result  either  from  a  quantity  of  blood  being  left  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  from  virulent  septic  germs  being  conveyed  by  the  surgeon 
or  derived  from  the  locality.  The  hetero-genetic  form  of  puerperal 
infection  corresponds  to  septicaemia  proper  ;  the  autogenetic  form 
often  to  saprsemia,  but  not  always,  for  the  decomposing  material 
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more  extensive  laceration  is  common     During  and  even  d 
labour  infection,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cervix  or  vagina  through 
some  slight  abrasion  made  by  digital  exaimna  ion. 

Chemical  poisons  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  product ol 
bacteria]  growth  in  the  genital  canal,  but  may  be 
itself     Owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  accompanying  the  involution 
oftheuterus,°a  large  quantity  of  effete  maW  i*  P-red  m to  *e 
blood,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  excretorj^as     Tin.  must  be  th 
reason  why,  in  the  puerperal  state,      flft    a  P^«^ 
outbreak  both  of  septicemia  and  zymot^Pses.    This  1 goneness 
is  much  more  marked  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  than  m  he 
earlier  months,  the  uterus  then  having  attained  a  greater  size 
Decomposition  of  retained  placenta  after  an  abortion,  though  it 
often  leads  to  febrile  disturbance  and  local  inflammation,  yet  is  much 
more  rarely  followed  by  fatal  septicemia  than  the  same  condition 
after  full-term  delivery.    Excessive  muscular  exertion  and  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy  also  induces  a  peculiar  state  ot  the 
blood  and  tissues,  more  prone  than  usual  to  decomposition,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  the  cases  of  hunted  animals  and  overdriven  cattle 
It  is  probaby  due  to  the  waste  products  formed.    This  cause  will 
operate  after  prolonged  or  difficult  labour. 

If  there  be  any  rVfimmK^  in  the  excr^torxorgans,  effete  materials 
are  likely  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  probably,  like  sapremia 
caused  by  absorption,  predisj^ose  to  septicemia  by  diminishing  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  body.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that 
diseases  and  even  functional  disturbances  of  the  kidneys  and  liver 
predispose  to  puerperal  septicemia.  The  term  endocjenetic  toxcenna 
has  been  applied' to  the  condition  resulting  from  poison  generated 
within  the  body.  Some  transient  febrile  disturbances  may  be 
purely  of  this  nature,  but  it  hardly  exists  as  a  separate  variety  of 
grave  puerperal  fever,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  septicemia. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  even  true  septicemia  may 
possibly  arise  without  absorption  from  without.  Septic  germs  may, 
if  not  commonly,  yet  occasionally,  be  present  within  the  body, 
especially  in  debilitated  subjects.     Although,  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances,  they  are  prevented  from  multiplying,  yet  they  may  do 
so  in  damaged  tissues.  Only  in  this  way,  for  instance,  can  suppu- 
ration in  an  ovarian  tumour  which  has  never  heen  tapped  be 
accounted  for.  So,  in  the  puerperal  woman,  this  may  be  a  possible 
origin  for  septicaemia  after  difficult  labour,  when  the  tissues  have 
been  much  bruised. 

Relation  of  erysipelas  to  ■pys.rpp.ra!  fever — It  was  held  at  one  time 
that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  first  described  by  Fehleisen,  was 
a  specific  microbe  peculiar  to  that  disease.  Hence  it  was  thought  that 
the  origination  of  puerperal  septicaemia  by  contagion  from  erysipelas 
was  an  instance  of  a  zymotic  disease  being  converted  into  septicaemia. 
Since,  however,  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  streptococcus  pyogenes,  either  microscopically  or  by 
cultivation,  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  two  are  either 
identical,  or  are  varieties  only,  of  which  one  may  be  converted  into 
the  other.  Thus  cutaneous  erysipelas  differs  from  septic  inflamma- 
tions only  in  the  fact  that  the  microbe  is  limited  to  the  skin,  and 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  is,  in  all  cases,  a  septic  cellulitis.  Erysi- 
pelas may  commence  at  a  laceration  at  the  outlet  of  the  genital 
canal  in  a  puerperal  woman,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by 
septic  inflammation  of  more  internal  parts.  Thus  in  most  cases  there 
are  symptoms  of  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  organs 
and  peritoneum,  namely,  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  and  tenderness 
and  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease  is  a  dangerous  one,  the 
mortality  being  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  puerperal  septicaemia. 
Erysipelas  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  face,  and 
,v/£^may  run  a  favourable  course,  without  any  complication  affecting 
"the  genital  canal.  But  in  some  of  these  cases  also,  local  inflamma- 
4<L.       tions  occur,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  puerperal  septicaemia. 

These  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  accidental  conveyance  of  con- 
tagion from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Again,  in  some 
cases  presenting  the  general  aspect  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  an 
erythematous  or  scarlet  rash  appears  in  limited  blotches,  not  diffused 
like  the  rash  of  scarlatina.  The  cases  in  which  they  occur  are 
generally  severe  and  often  fatal.  Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal 
pyrexia,  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  *  there  were  8  in  which  erysipelatous 
rashes  occurred.  In  these  there  were  3  deaths,  or  37 -5  per  cent. 
Besides  these  there  were  6  cases,  of  which  5  were  fatal,  in  which  an 
erythematous  rash  appeared  in  limited  blotches. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  contagion  of 
erysipelas  may  produce  in  the  puerperal  woman  not  only  erysipelas, 

•  See  "  Report  on  Puerperal  Pyrexia,"  by  the  Author,  Collective  Investigation 
Eecord,  Vol.  H.. 
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pie  270  —Death  rates  from  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  certain  other  diseases  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  rain  at  Greenwich,    After  Longstatf.) 

Hospital,  where  a  lying-in  ward  existed  before  the  modern  im- 
provements in  antiseptic  midwifery,  and  had  to  be  finally  closed 
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on  account  of  the  great  mortality  therein,  puerperal  fever  proved 
fatal  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  the 
surgical  wards.  A  series  of  instances  in  which,  in  small  villages, 
an  unusual  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  was  coincident  with 
epidemics  of  erysipelas,  was  collected  by  Minor.*  A  striking 
example,  which  occurred  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  has  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Atthill.f  A  patient  suffering  from  erysipelas  was 
admitted  at  a  time  when  the  hospital  had  been  quite  free  from  any 
puerperal  septicaemia.  Although  the  patient  was  removed  the  next 
day,  of  the  next  ten  patients  delivered,  nine  suffered  from  puerperal 
peritonitis.  Again,  when  the  mother  suffers  from  puerperal  fever 
the  child  is  sometimes  affected  by  erysipelas.  Dissection  wounds, 
made  at  the  necropsy  of  patients  who  died  from  puerperal  fever,  have 
given  rise  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  A  case  was  recorded  in 
Italy,  in  which  a  husband  had  intercourse  in  the  puerperal  period 
with  his  wife,  who  afterwards  died  from  puerperal  fever.  The 
husband  had  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  joenis,  which  spread  to 
the  abdomen  and  proved  fatal.  The  risk  of  infection  appears  to 
be  greatest  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas  in  which  suppuration 
occurs,  and  there  is  a  discharge  by  which  hands  or  clothes  may  be 
contaminated.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  prac- 
titioners while  attending  to  wounds  of  this  nature  have  had  a 
series  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  their  practice. 

Dr.  Matthews  DuncanJ  contended  that  puerperal  fever  could  not 
be  due  to  contagion  carried  from  erysipelas  or  scarlatina,  on  the 
ground  that  neither  erysipelas  nor  puerperal  fever  are  ever  epidemic, 
and  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  does  not  appreciably  increase  the 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Longstaff,§  however,  has 
shown  that  it  is  fallacious  to  compare,  as  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  did, 
the  absolute  mortality  of  a  common  disease  like  scarlatina,  which, 
though  having  only  a  low  percentage  of  mortality,  kills  from 
200  to  1,500  per  million  living,  with  that  of  comparatively 
rare  ones,  like  erysipelas,  which  kills  from  50  to  150,  and 
puerperal  fever,  which  kills  from  40  to  130  per  million  living. 
Dr.  Longstaff's  statistics,  embodied  in  curves  representing  the  per- 
centage above  or  below  the  mean  of  deaths  from  various  diseases, 
show  that  both  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  vary  nearly  as 
much  in  prevalence  as  scarlatina  (Fig.  270).  They  show  further 
that  from  1855  to  1880  the  curves  of  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1875. 

+  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  April,  1877.  For  a  collection  of  similar  evidence,  see 
Nunnelcy  "  On  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Erysipelas,"  pp.  68-90. 

J  "  On  the  alleged  occasional  epidemic  prevalence  of  puerperal  pyeemia  or  puerperal 
fever,  and  of  erysipelas,"  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  March,  1876. 
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of  the  two  diseases,  both  having  a  maximum  from  November 

Set  ^las  ^rt:  i"^^ 

S  he and  the  maxima  of  this,  as  of  _  the  other  curves,  ca*e- 
snond  to  minima,  not  to  maxima  of  ram  at  Greenwich.  This 
rmblancT  of  the  curves  may  be  explained  either  on  the .  ground 
that  fatal  cardiac  complications  in  rheumatism  are  due  to  secondaj 
infection  with  streptococci,  or  that  similar  chmatic  ondiUon, 
favour  the  prevalence  of  different  organisms.  That  the  maxima 
of  all  these  diseases  tend  to  occur  in  the  driest  seasons  and  the 
minima  in  the  wettest,  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  diffusion  ot 
contagion  by  means  of  dust. 

Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  reported  to  the  Collective 
Investigation  Committee,  17  cases,  not  showing  the  symptoms  of 
erysipelas,  were  ascribed  to  contagion  from  that  disease  The 
mortality  of  these  was  70'6  per  cent,  a  much  higher  one  than  the 
aeneral  mortality  of  all  the  cases,  namely  47  '1  per  cent. 

Relation  of  Scarlatina  and  other  zymotic  diseases  to  puerperal  fever. 
—Scarlatina  is  the  zymotic  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently  m 
the  puerperal  woman,  and  it  shows  in  her  certain  peculiarities. 
I  Pregnant  women  appear  to  have  a  special  immunity  from,  and 
I  puerperal  women  a  special  liability  to  the  disease.  Thus  Olshausen* 
found  only  7  cases  recorded  of  scarlatina  during  pregnancy,  as  com- 
pared with  134  within  one  week  after  delivery.    The  peculiarity 
in  puerperal  women  is  that  the  sore  throat  is  almost  always  slight 
but  yet  the  mortality  is  high,  compared  with  the  usual  mortality  of 
scarlatina,  and  corresponds  rather  to  that  of  puerperal  fever.  In 
134  cases  collected  by  Olshausen,  it  was  48  per  cent. ;  m  34  cases 
observed  at  the  Eotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  by  M£Clintock,t  it  was 
29-7  per  cent.  ;  in  25  cases  observed  by  HalabanJ  in  private  prac- 
tice, it  was  76  per  cent.;  in  13  cases  recorded  in  the  Collective 
Investigation  Record,  it  was  30'7  per  cent.    In  a  series  of  cases  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  observed  by  Brown,§  the 
complaint  was  quite  slight  in  all,  and  there  was  no  death.    In  fatal 

*  "  Puerperal  Scarlatina."    Obstet.  Journ.,  Vol.  IV. 
+  Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  Med.,  1866. 
I  Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  Med.,  1863. 
§  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  8, 1862. 
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cases  of  puerperal  scarlatina  some  of  the  symptoms  usual  in  puer- 
peral fever,  such,  as  tenderness  and  distension  of  abdomen,  and 
scanty  or  offensive  lochia,  are  not  unfrequently  present. 

Since  the  introduction  of  improved  antisepsis  in  lying-in  hospitals, 
some  series  of  cases  of  scarlatina  in  such  hospitals  have  been  recorded 
in  which  there  was  little  or  no  mortality,  and  no  puerperal  septi- 
caemia resulted.*  The  conclusion  suggested  is  that  the  chief  danger 
of  puerperal  scarlatina  is  that  it  predisposes  to  septicaemia  as  a  com- 
plication. It  may  be  hoped  that,  with  modern  perfection  of  anti- 
sepsis, the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease  may  be  much  diminished. 
Further  experience,  however,  is  required  to  confirm  this,  since  the 
favourable  result  in  one  or  two  series  of  cases  may  have  depended 
upon  a  mild  type  of  the  disease. 

The  opinion  was  not  long  ago  widely  held,  especially  in  this 
country,  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  like  that  of  erysipelas,  may 
give  rise  to  a  disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal 
fever.  On  the  Continent,  this  has  been  denied  ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  even  in  Britain,  that  the  risk  of  contagion  of 
scarlatina  setting  up  puerperal  fever  has  been,  at  any  rate, 
exaggerated.  There  are  obvious  possibilities  of  fallacy  in  ascribing 
the  origin  of  puerperal  fever  to  scarlatina.  Scarlatina  being 
common,  it  must  often  happen  that  a  practitioner  who  has  a  case  of 
puerperal  fever  has  been  attending  cases  of  scarlatina,  without  any 
connection  necessarily  existing.  Cases  like  the  following,  recorded 
by  Atthill,  afford  more  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  On 
May  16th,  1875,  a  patient  died  of  scarlatina  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin,  having  suffered  from  the  disease  a  few  days  before  she  died. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  was  previously  good,  but,  on 
the  1 7th,  there  were  two  deaths  from  puerperal  fever,  followed  by 
seven  more'between  that  date  and  June  3rd. 

Dr.  Longstaff's  curves  show  some  degree  of  coincidence  in  the 
fluctuations  of  scarlatina  and  puerperal  fever,  but  nothing  like  the 
resemblance  which  the  curve  of  puerperal  fever  has  to  that  of 
erysipelas  and  that  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart  and  pyaemia  (Fig. 
270,  p.  780).  The  curve  of  scarlatina  seems  however  to  show 
something  of  the  same  tendency  to  vary  inversely  to  the  annual 
rainfall.  Again,  the  annual  curve  of  puerperal  fever,  while  agreeing 
with  that  of  erysipelas,  differs  from  that  of  scarlatina,  which  has  its 
maximum  about  two  months  earlier,  in  October  or  November.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina  cannot  be  an 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  puerperal  fever ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  a  connection  in  some  cases. 

*  "Scarlatina  during  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State,"  by  Dr.  Boxall,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXX. 
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Dr.  Boxall's  series  of  cases,  in  which,  in  a  lying-m  hospital, 
scarlatina  produced  only  scarlatina,  and  caused  no  puerperal  fever 
and  did  not  raise  the  average  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  affords  important 
evidence  against  the  origination  of  puerperal  fever  from  scarlatina 
But  if  the  view  held  by  some  be  true,  that  infection  from  a  case  ot 
scarlatina  can  only  set  up  puerperal  septicemia  when  the  contagion 
is  conveyed  to  the  genital  canal,  the  inference  becomes  less  con- 
clusive. For  the  modern  antiseptic  precautions  would  probably 
prevent  such  a  mode  of  conveyance. 

It  is  of  significance  that  modern  researches  have  shown  tnat 
secondary  microbes  are  generally  present  in  scarlatina,  and  are  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  secondary  lesions.  Septic  infection  may 
therefore  be  derived  from  a  case  of  scarlatina,  as  for  instance,  from 
a  sloughy  throat,  and  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  septicaemia. 

Again,  the  possibility  can  hardly  be  denied  that  scarlatina  may 
occur  in  a  puerperal  woman,  as  it  may  in  other  persons,  in  such  a 
masked  form  as  to  be  not  readily  distinguishable  ;  and  that,  if  com- 
plicated by  septicaemia,  it  may  closely  correspond  in  aspect  to 
ordinary  puerperal  fever.  Thus  cases  occur,  in  which,  combined 
with  local  symptoms  found  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  there  is  a 
scarlet  rash,  more  or  less  evanescent,  accompanied  or  not  by  a 
slight  sore  throat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  these 
cases  should  be  regarded  as  scarlatina  complicated  by  septicaemia  or 
septicaemia  alone.  Eight  such  cases,  besides  13  of  undoubted 
scarlatina,  were  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee, 
and  4  out  of  8  were  fatal. 

The  contagion  of  diphtheria  involves  a  similar  risk  to  the 
puerperal  woman  to  that    of   scarlatina.      For  streptococci  are 
(generally  present  in  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  thus  septi- 
caemia might  be  set  up.    Also  it  is  possible  for  true  diphtheria 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  wound  in  the  genital  canal.    Any  secondary 
lesions  due  to  streptococci  in  other  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  enteric 
fever,  may  also  set  up  puerperal  septicaemia.    Any  febrile  disease 
in  the  puerperal  woman  favours  the  occurrence  of  septicaemia. 
Thus  even  the  slighter  zymotic  diseases  may  have  this  effect,  either 
through  the  pyrexia  simply,  or  through  some  other  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  blood.      Pneumonia  is  specially  liable  to  be 
attended  by  septic  inflammation  in  the  pelvis.    It  is  not  known 
whether  this  is  always  due  to  a  mixed  infection  produced  by  other 
organisms ;  but  the  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  other  instances 
to  .act  as  a  septic  organism.    There  might  be  danger  therefore 
to  a  puerperal  woman  of  contagion  derived  from  the  sputa  in 
pneumonia. 

Effed_jy[dAfficvM  labour. — If  tissues  are  severely  damaged,  as  by 
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bruising  or  prolonged  pressure,  they  lose  more  or  less  their  faculty 
of  resisting  the  multipli cation  of  organisms  within  them.  Hence 
after  difficult  instrumental  delivery,  or  too  prolonged  unassisted 
labour,  the  tissues  are  apt  to  be  infected  even  by  microbes  which 
are  commonly  present  in  the  vagina.  In  this  way  may  be  produced 
either  sloughing  of  the  tissues  with  decomposition  and  consequent 
saprsemia  ;  or  septicaemia,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  micrococci  of 
suppuration  in  the  vagina.  Thus  difficult  labour  may  be  followed 
by  peritonitis  similar  to  that  resulting  from  conveyed  contagion. 
The  pronenesa  to  the  reception  of  any  conveyed  contagion  is  doubt- 
less also  increased  by  bruising  of  the  tissues. 

Decomposition  of  retcmm^l  j>lnr<">lfa1  rlots.  or  lochial  discliarcie. — 
From  this  cause  saprsemia  is  generally  produced  in  the  first  instance, 
but  septicaemia  may  eventually  result,  the  decomposed  organic 
material  having  furnished  a  nidus  for  the  multiplication  of  cocci 
either  previously  present  in  the  vagina  or  introduced.    The  true 
nature  of  the  case  is  often  proved  by  rapid  improvement  following 
the  removal  or  expulsion  of  the  putrid  material.    An  offensive 
lochial  discharge  does  not  in  itself  necessarily  prove  autogenetic 
origin,  and  the  absence  of  any  conveyed  contagion  from  a  virulent 
source,  for  it  may  be  secondary  to  the  conveyance  of  contagion. 
Thus  an  offensive  discharge  is  not  iinfrequently  noted  in  cases  due 
to  contagion  from  puerperal  septicaemia,  and  even  in  those  of  actual 
erysipelas  or  scarlatina.    If  the  offensive  discharge  occurs  early  and 
precedes  the  febrile  symptoms,  there  is  ground  for  thinking  it 
probable  that  the  case  arises  from  decomposition  of  some  re- 
tained material.    Improvement  following  the  use  of  vaginal  or 
intra-uterine  injections  affords  further  evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Cold,  exposure,  or  over-exertion.— hi  a  certain  number  of  cases  there 
is  a  definitenSsioiy_oTThe~commencement  of  pyrexia  immediately 
after  over-exertion,  exposure,  or  cold;  as  for  instance,  when  a  patient 
aets  out  of  bed  within  a  few  days  after  delivery  and  is  then  exposed 
to  cold.  Probably  in  most  of  these  cases  there  is  already  some 
local  lesion,  the  healing  of  which  is  unfavourably  affected  by  the 
effect  of  the  cold.  In  others  the  cold  may  set  up  an  endometritis 
or  vaginitis,  which  may  take  on  a  septic  form. 

l^cLj^L-moiim-—^  is  wel1  lcn0WI1  that  the  effect  of  m 
excitement,  shock,  or  emotion  in  a  puerperal  woman  is  often  to 
cause  a  transient  elevation  of  temperature.  In  a  few  cases  a  much 
more  serious  effect  is  produced,  and  such  an  influence  appears  to.be 
the  starting  point  of  severe  and  even  fatal  septicaemia.  I  have 
known  a  case  in  which,  so  late  as  the  14th  day,  a  lady  was  greatly 
agitated  by  one  of  her  children,  alone  in  the  room  with  her,  being 
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nearly  choked  by  a  grape.    Pyrexia  commenced  from  ttat  tbne >  and 
ended  fatally.    It  is  probable  that  m  these  cases,  as  in  those  ongi 
"ting  apparently  from  cold,  exposure,  or  exertion,  there  is  generally 
some  latent  local  lesion,  which  is  unfavourably  influenced  by  the 

effect  of  the  emotion.  .  +w 

Contagion  from  puerperal^tim^-^re  is  little  doubt  that 

the  mostdangero^^  T^trZost 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  puerperal  septicaemia  itself.  This  is  most 
strikingly  shown  by  the  series  of  cases  which  sometimes  occur  m 
the  practice  of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife,  as  well  as  by  the  expe- 
rience of  lying-in  hospitals.  Of  the  354  cases  reported  to  the 
Collective  Investigation  Committee,  24  were  placed  m  this  group. 
These  show  the  same  peculiarity  as  the  cases  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  erysipelas,  namely  a  mortality  much  above  the  average— 

70-8  per  cent.  . 

Other  sources iof< contagion,-  Other  undoubted  sources  of  contagion 
are  post-mortem  poison  and  discharges  from  wounds,  especially  it 
associated  with  diffuse  cellulitis.    Gonorrhoea  should  probably  be 
also  included,  as  the  gonococcus,  which  is  believed  to  be  its  cause, 
is  allied  to  other  microbes  of  suppuration.    I  have  met  with  a  case 
in  which  a  husband  admitted   having  infected  his  wife  with 
gonorrhoea  shortly  before  delivery.    The  child's  eyes  were  destroyed 
by  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  it  died  of  pyaemia.     The  mother 
suffered  from  puerperal  peritonitis,  but  recovered.    In  general  it 
appears  that,  as  in  the  non-puerperal  state,  the  gonorrhoeal  poison 
tends  rather  to  cause  limited  plastic  peritonitis  than  general  septi- 
caemia.   Any  decomposing  matter  may  also  be  a  source  of  danger. 
But,  in  the  case  of  post-mortem  poison,  it  appears  that  a  much 
more  virulent  infection  is  derived,  within  a  short  time  after  death, 
from  cases  of  septicaemia,  or  any  diffuse  inflammation,  such  as 
peritonitis,  than  from  mere  products  of  decomposition.  ^  This  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  septicaemia  is  due  to  special  micro- 
cocci, not  to  the  bacteria  of  decomposition.    But  probably  cocci 
may  also  be  present,  as  saprophytes,  in  decomposing  organic  material. 

Contagion  derived  from  any  source  of  suppuration  may  cause 
fatal  infection  to  the  puerperal  woman.  Thus  the  case  has  been 
recorded  in  America  of  a  medical  man  who  had  repeated  series  of 
cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia  in  his  practice,  notwithstanding  dis- 
infection and  long  abstinence  from  practice  ;  and  this  has  been 
attributed  to  his  having  suffered  from  chronic  ozaena.  In  a  similar 
way  the  discharge  from  a  sinus  at  the  root  of  a  tooth,  or  the  sputa 
from  a  phthisical  lung,  may  be  a  source  of  danger. 

Insanitary  conditions.  —  Insanitary  conditions    in   the  house, 
esp^cTaliyi^fective  drains,  and  want  of  cleanliness,  are  often  found 
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in  association  with  puerperal  fever.  Such  conditions  may  either 
act  merely  as  a  predisposing  cause,  by  impairing  the  patient's 
health,  or  some  poison  may  be  produced  which  is  the  direct  agent 
in  contagion.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  positive  evidence 
of  the  causation  ;  but  sometimes  rapid  improvement  follows  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  another  house,  or  the  repair  of  the  defec- 
tive drain.  There  is  then  evidence  that  some  continuous  poisonous 
influence  was  being  exercised.  This,  however,  could  hardly  be  of 
the  nature  of  septicaemia,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  cured, 
when  once  implanted,  by  removal  of  the  original  cause.  Epidemics 
of  puerperal  septicaemia  in  lying-in  hospitals  have,  however,  been 
attributed  to  defective  conditions  of  their  drains,  or  to  collections  of 
insanitary  refuse  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  better 
evidence  that  defective  drains  may  originate  actual  septicaemia.  If 
cocci  are  present  as  saprophytes  in  decomposing  matter,  they  may 
be  introduced  by  sewer  gas  ;  and  then  may  be  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  dust,  and  reach  the  vagina  even  without  being  introduced 
by  hand  of  accoucheur  or  nurse.  Streptococci  have  actually  been, 
detected  in  dust  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  maxima  of  puerperal  septi- 
caemia in  dry  seasons  is  evidence  in  favour  of  dust  playing  some 
part  in  its  dissemination.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  strepto- 
cocci not  distinguishable  microscopically  from  the  pathogenic  kind 
do  occur  as  saprophytes. 

Contagious  character  of  different  varieties.  —  Since 
puerperal  septicaemia  includes  many  varieties  of  disease,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  contagious  character  would  vary  in  different  cases, 
and  this  expectation  is  confirmed  by  observation.  When  there  is 
septic  intoxication  or  sapraemia  only,  without  septic  infection, 
there  can  be  no  contagion.  In  localised  forms  of  inflammation, 
such  as  the  ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  although  micrococci  may  be 
present,  there  appears  to  be  practically  no  risk  of  contagion. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  circumstances  which  render 
one  variety  more  contagious  than  another.  But  two  facts  are  estab- 
lished :  (1)  that  forms  of  puerperal  fever  themselves  derived  from 
contagion  are  most  likely  to  be  contagious  ;  (2)  that  very  severe 
and  fatal  forms  are  more  likely  to  be  contagious  than  milder  forms. 
Thus  of  19  cases  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, which  were  the  probable  source  of  contagion  to  others,  all 
but  one  were  fatal.  There  may  be  contagion  not  only  to  other 
puerperal  women,  but  to  the  infant  or  attendants.  The  infant  may 
clie  from  pyaemia,  sometimes  from  erysipelas.  Nurse  or  accoucheur 
may  suffer  from  sore  throat  or  poisoned  hand.  _ 

Pathological  anatomy.— The  local  lesions  m  the  different, 
forms  of  puerperal  fever  are  very  various,  and  depend  upon  the  site 
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of  absorption,  and  the  mode  in  "^.^J*™*^  a« 
rally  there  are  inflammatory  changes  m  the  ge ^  ca 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  peritoneum.    But      the  mo 
forms  of  disease,  the  poison,  reaching  the  that 
the  veins  or  lymphatics,  may  set  up  so  nitense a <  ^  he 
death  results  with  little  or  no  production  of  any  loca Ueaon 
Wal  changes  wiU  be  described  according  to  the  tissues  in  wu 
they  Le  found,  commencing  with  those  most  directly  exposed  to 

^a^s^PmmmLM^Woun^  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
ffieS&%  appearance  and  suppurate  on^ad 
of  healing  Frequently  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  dirty 
LSi  Lyish  deposit,  and  the  edges  and  surroimding  tissue 
betmrcedematou,  Thus  are  constituted  the  P^j 
ulcers  »  They  are  most  frequently  situated  at  the  site  of  a  perineal 
SSian.  Sometimes  sloughing  of  the  damaged 
especially  if  extensive  bruising  has  taken  place.  Lacerations  ol 
the  cervix  may  be  converted  into  ulcers,  in  the  same  way  as  those 

°f  dISSc  ulcers.- Sometimes  the  ulcers  become  covered  with 
a  dlph^eritic^diphtheroid  deposit.  In  this  streptococci  are 
abundantly  present,  and  it  is  associated  with  a  deeper  destruction 
of  tissue  thai  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  ulcers.  These  diphtheritic 
ulcers  are  rare  in  isolated  cases,  but  in  some  outbreaks  of  puerperal 
fever,  especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  they  occur  m  almost  all  cases 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  throat- 
diphtheria,  nor  does  the  membrane  contain  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria True  diphtheria  may  however  occasionally  attect  tne 
genital  canal.  In  association  with  the  ulceration  of  lacerations, 
there  is  often  general  inflammation  of  the  whole  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  which  becomes  congested  and  swollen. 

Endometritis,  metritis,  salpnuiitis.— Changes  in  the  uterus  are  the 
moiTgenerally  present  of  all  local  lesions.    The  uterine  wall  is 
always  soft  and  oedematous,  the  involution  deficient.    The  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  inflamed,  often  broken  down  completely 
into  sanious  debris,  so  as  to  lay  bare  more  or  less  completely  the 
muscular  wall.    The  placental  site  is  apt  to  be  specially  affected. 
Sometimes  the  internal  surface  appears  gangrenous.    In  other  cases 
there  are  limited  ulcers,  which  may  be  covered  with  a  diphtheroid 
deposit,  as  in  the  vagina.    The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  contains 
cocci  in  abundance  ;  streptococci,  when  present,  penetrating  most 
deeply  into  the  tissue.    The  inflammation  may  extend  along  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  so  that  these  become  filled  with  purulent  fluid. 
One  of  the  modes  in  which  peritonitis  may  arise  is  by  extension  of 
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this  inflammation  along  the  tube  to  its  fimbriated  extremity,  or 
through  the  substance  of  the  tube-wall. 

In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  beyond  oedema  of  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus.  But  in  general  the  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
sero-purulent  fluid.  The  lymphatics  are  specially  affected.  Some- 
times they  may  be  seen  under  the  peritoneal  surface,  distended 
with  pus,  more  especially  where  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  is  looser,  as  towards  the  sides,  near  the  broad  ligaments. 
Obvious  affection  of  the  veins  is  less  frequently  seen,  but  some- 
times the  thrombi  in  the  sinuses  become  broken  down,  and  pus  is 
found  in  the  veins.  Small  abscesses  in  the  uterine  tissue  are 
occasionally  formed. 

Pelvic  cellulitis,  or  parametritis.  —  Lymphangitis.  —  The  term 
''parametritis"  is  used  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  near  the  uterus,  "  perimetritis,"  to  denote  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  covering  it  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  word 
parametritis  is  therefore  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  pelvic 
cellulitis,  although  some  authorities  limit  its  use  to  inflammation 
of  the  tissue  most  immediately  in  contact  with  the  uterus.  The 
cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  by  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  uterus,  especially  at  the  sides  where  it 
joins  the  broad  ligaments.  Lacerations  of  the  cervix,  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  cellular  tissue,  are  specially  liable  to  be  a 
starting  point. 

The  bruising  of  the  tissue  in  prolonged  or  difficult  labour  may 
also  set  up  inflammation,  and  the  damaged  tissue  then  offers  less 
resistance  to  the  multiplication  of  organisms  within  it.  In  general 
the  cellulitic  inflammation  is  unilateral,  or  more  marked  on  one 
side. 

In  the  more  severely  septic  forms  of  inflammation,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  turbid  semi-purulent  fluid,  containing  micro- 
cocci. The  lymphatics  are  specially  affected,  and  may  be  filled  with 
pus.  More  rarely  pus  is  seen  in  the  veins.  If  the  inflammation 
has  lasted  a  few  days,  small  collections  of  pus  in  the  cellular  tissue 
are  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  less  severe  form  of  inflammation,  which  constitutes  the 
ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  disease  is  limited,  and  does  not  lead  to 
general  septic  infection  throughout  the  body.  In  this  case,  the  course 
is  slower,  and  a  greater  amount  of  local  swelling  is  produced.  The 
swelling  is  due  to  the  effusion,  first  of  serum,  then  of  lymph.  Sup- 
puration may  eventually  occur,  or  the  lymph  may  be  absorbed, 
leaving  generally  more  or  less  fibroid  induration.  No  positive  line 
of  distinction,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  the  ordinary  pelvic 
cellulitis  and  the  cellulitis  accompanying  the  more  virulent  forms 
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of  puerperal  fever.  The  lymphatics  and W£ic  ^Tll 
Je  I  important  part  ^^^Tot  t^  the  glands 
found  to  be  swollen.  In  the  milder  tonus  rf 
appear  sometimes  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  rurtnex  p 

inflammation.  generally  at  a  later  stage, 

Parametritk  may  mother  cases  anse  genera  y 

secondary  to   salpingitis,  especially  when    hi    ^  o 
formation  of  a  pyosalpinse.    In  such  cases 

bilateral.  development  of  the  local  in- 

StenT  n  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder,  or  in  that 
between  the  pouch  of  Douglas  and  the  vagina,  or  descend  upon  the 
vacInTwaUsP    These  courses,  however,  are  more  frequently  taken 
i  Tv  cellubtis  of  non-puerperal  origin.    When  suppuration  occur  , 
the  abbess    most   frequently  opens  i02pve_PjmP^4igament 
Sometim     it  descends  near  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  inside  _  of 
]  the   S     At  other  times  it  opens  internally  into  the  vagina, 
rectumf  or  bladder.    Barely,  it  opens  beside  the  anus,  or  passes 
throush  the  obturator  or  sciatic  foramen. 

2t2Varametritis.--In  some  cases  inflammation  quickly  subsides 
inS^inWW  of  the  uterus,  but  proceeds  to  suppuration 
or  tofce  formation  of  considerable  deposit  at  some  distant  pom  to 
wWh  it  has  spread  This  condition  has  been  called  "  remote  para- 
meM » ^  InTch  cases,  an  abscess  or  cellulitic  swelling  may  be 
found  in  the  abdominal  wall,  near  the  kidney,  near  the  sacro-iliac 
joTt,  or  elsewhere,  while  little  or  no  thickening  can  be  detected  near 

thVS^.-Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest lesions,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  this  winch  forms  the  mam 
Mature  of  the  disease.  General  peritonitis  may  arise  through  exten- 
sion of  septic  inflammation  to  the  peritoneum,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lymphatics.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  then  found  to  contain 
a  turbid  foul-smelling  fluid,  containing  micrococci,  and  more  or  less 
pus     There  is  tympanitic  distension  of  the  intestines  from  an  early 
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stage,  and  the  peritoneiim  becomes  roughened,  as  well  as  injected 
or  marked  by  ecchymoses  in  the  situations  of  least  pressure.  It  is 
only  in  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  septicaemia,  and  in  those  in  which 
infection  takes  place  through  the  veins  rather  than  through  the 
lymphatics,  that  death  may  occur  without  the  development  of  any 
sign  of  peritonitis. 

Suppuration  of  the  tubes,  without  closure  of  the  ostium,  is 
frequently  the  starting  point  of  general  peritonitis.  More  rarely  a 
pyosalpinx  of  old  standing  ruptures  during  or  after  delivery  and 
sets  up  peritonitis. 

In  milder  forms  of  inflammation,  the  exudation  is  less  purulent. 
More  lymph  is  produced,  and  adhesions  may  be  formed  between 
coils  of  intestine  or  other  organs.  In  spaces  limited  by  such  adhe- 
sions, collections  of  pus  may  be  formed,  and  thus  local  abscesses  be 
produced.  Inflammation  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  pelvic 
peritoneum. 

Pelvic  peritonitis  or  perimetritis. — When  the  septic  infection  does 
not  spread  to  the  peritoneum  generally,  the  pelvic  peritoneum  may 
become  inflamed  through  contiguity  to  inflamed  tissues  in  the 
pelvis.  Thus,  in  cellulitis,  the  peritoneum  covering  the  broad 
ligaments  becomes  inflamed  ;  and  inflammation  may  also  extend 
to  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  either  through  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
or  Fallopian  tubes,  or  reach  it  through  the  abdominal  extremity  of 
the  tubes.  In  the  limited  form  of  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is 
generally  of  the  adhesive  kind,  but  localised  collections  of  pus  may 
be  formed. 

Ovaritis. — The  ovaries  are  often  especially  affected  in  connection 
with  septic  forms  of  cellulitis  and  peritonitis.  The  ovary  becomes 
swollen,  the  stroma  infiltrated  with  turbid  serum,  and  abscesses  may 
be  formed  either  in  the  stroma  or  in  the  Graafian  follicles. 

Thrill hnni'Q  ryud  phlebitis. — Thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  pla- 
cental site  is  a  normaT"c7nrdition  after  delivery.  Thrombosis  in 
uterine  or  pahdcjeins  is  also  not  uncommon,  apart  from  any  septic 
infection.  It  is  promoted  by  the  special  proneness  to  coagulate 
which  exists  in  the  blood  of  puerperal  women,  and  by  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  circulation  during  rest  in  bed.  ^the  thrombus  remains 
health y^  it  eventually  becomes  organised,  and  the  vessel  is  partially  or 
wholly  obliterated.  If,  however,  septic  organisms  are  present,  the 
thrombus  becomes  softened  and  breaks  down,  fragments  of  it  are 
carried  away  in  the  blood  stream,  and  are  apt  to  form  emboli  in  the 
lungs,  which  form  the  starting  points  of  metastatic  abscesses. 
Similar  abscesses  in  the  liver  or  kidneys  may  originate  from  emboli 
formed  by  clusters  of  micrococci,  which  have  passed  through  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  or  from  fragments  detached  from  thrombi 
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formed  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary  veins,  or  may  be  secondary  to 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  instance  in  several 

SE  -^W-Jt  c=r?sst:^ 

of  *e  tissue J™^^  Xd  STL  point  obstructed  by 
b£^e  £in  iay  then  be  found  filled  with  pus. 
sS2-h  the  most  virulent  forms  of  septic  infection  of 
the^TdTath  may  be  produced  almost  before  there  xs  time  for 
J    devlpment  of  local  lesions.    Even  peritonitis  may  m  these 
SL^XetixneB  absent.    The  only  changes  then  found  at  an 
Tutopsy  are  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  1  ning  membrane  of  the  arteries  becomes  stained  with  blood 
Inient  shortly  after  death,  and  softening  and  swelling  of  glandular 
iTns T  ul  as^he  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.    The  spleen  and  liver 
arf  most  affected,  and  the  spleen  especially  may  be  almost  diffluent. 

^ZMnuiidms:  P»a.-If  the  disease  lasts  long  enough, 
seconfrT^Sioni are  apt  to  be  developed,  but  the  more  virulently 
sentic  forms  of  it  are  generally  so  rapidly  fatal  that  it  is  only  in 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  that  the  type  of  pyemia  is  assumed. 
Pyamiic  deposits  in  the  yisc^and  pyemic  inflammation  of  more 
external  parts,  such  as  the  joints,  are  iv^ten^und^^ 
Aether     The  former  belong  to  those  cases  m  which  the  spread 
-ofthTpoison  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  vessels  producing 
emboli  the  latter  to  those  in  which  it  spreads  through  the  lym- 
phatics    As  might  be  expected,  pysemic  deposits  are  commonest  m 
the  lungs,  since  emboli  originating  from  thrombi  in  the  veins  are 
likelTtobe  arrested  there.    Next  to  the  lungs  the  organs  most  often 
affected  are  the  ltidneya.    General  septic  nephritis  may  also  occur 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  occasionally  found,  but  is  comparatively 
rare  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  idcerated  tissue,  and  secondary 
embolic  foci  of  inflammation  are  apt  to  result  in  various  parts. 

Septic  panophthalmitis  is  the  result  of  embolism  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  It  leads  to  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  eye,  and  is 
generally  followed  by  death.  _ 

Pleurisy  and  pericarditis  may  result  from  extension  ot  milamma- 
tion  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  peritoneum,  or  may  be 
secondary  to  pneumonia,  generally  of  pysemic  origin. 
"  Pneumonia  may  arise  from  metastatic  pysemic  deposits.  Broncho- 
pneumonia and  lobular  pneumonia,  apart  from  pyaemia,  are  also 
liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  septic  disturbances  after  delivery. 
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/ oints  are  not  unfrequently  affected  by  swelling  and  inflammation 
which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  as  in  the  case  of  surgical  pyaemia. 
In  other  cases  the  pain  and  swelling  are  only  temporary.  The 
joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  shoulders  and  elbows,  are  most 
frequently  affected,  next  to  them,  the  knees. 

Local  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  especially  in  the  limbs,  also 
occurs,  often  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin  over  the  swelling. 
The  swellings  may  subside,  or  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
In  some  cases  the  inflammation  is  obviously  due  to  embolism,  and 
may  then  lead  to  vesication  and  even  superficial  sloughing. 

Among  the  secondary  affections  sometimes  observed  are  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  parotid  or  thyroid,  suppuration  of  ears, 
and  meningitis. 

Of  the  354  cases  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, there  were  15  in  which  pyseniic  abscesses  in  the  joints  or 
other  external  parts  occurred,  20  in  which  there  were  signs  of 
secondaiy  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  course. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  commences  within  the  first  five  davs  after  delivery. 
The  third  day  is  the  commonest  day  of  onset,  especially  in  cases 
arising  from  infection  conveyed  from  some  virulent  source,  such  as 
puerperal  fever  or  erysipelas.  Puerperal  scarlatina  and  erysipelas 
also  appear  most  frequently  on  the  third  day.  In  the  cases  of 
puerperal  pyrexia  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee the  days  of  onset  stand  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : 
— third,  second,  fourth,  first,  fifth.  In  some  cases,  the  pyrexia 
commences  before  delivery.  In  these  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  infection  is  received  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  or  previous  to 
labour.  Cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  the  first  outbreak 
is  noticed  after  the  end  of  a  week.  It  is  probable  that,  in  most 
of  these,  there  has  been,  at  an  earlier  period,  some  local  morbid 
action  and  some  febrile  disturbance  which  has  escaped  notice. 
The  majority  of  them  are  either  instances  in  which  the  oiitbreak 
of  the  fever  is  attributed  to  some  exposure,  premature  exertion,  or 
nervous  shock  occurring  at  a  rather  late  period  after  delivery,  or 
they  are  cases  in  which  there  is  a  late  manifestation  of  a  localised 
pelvic  cellulitis,  the  early  symptoms  of  which  may  have  been  slight 
in  degree,  and  may  easily  have  passed  unobserved.  The  thrombotic 
form  of  septicasmia  also  begins  to  cause  symptoms  rather  late, 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  week  after  delivery. 

The  sjniptams  vary  greatly  according  to  the  forms  which  the 
local  manifestations  of  the  disease  assume.  The  most  general 
symptom  is  the  £yrexk  itself.  Most  frequently  the  initial  rise 
is  rather  sudden,  to  a  height  such  as  105°  F.,  or  more.    In  this 
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rt,P  rise  and  often  form  the  first  serions  _ 
case  rigors  accompany  the  rise,  an  temperature  is 

W^^^^JXtfoL  of  something  retained^  

graver  forms  of  ^^^^70  ^^  the  temperature 
issue  may  he  as  high  as  l^Oor^u.  ^  of 

tends  to  rise  progressively  owaxds  a  fatal  ^  puxulent 
the  most  virulently  septic  forms  of  J^^J^  ini  ial  rise, 
peritonitis  exists,  the temperature faUs  ^  be_ 

wHle  the  polje  — .  to  u  ,  -gd^eg  y  & 

I  come   aggravated.     I  he  jmise i  '  '      A   the  moribund 

reliable  sign  of  danger  than  ^J^Zj^^^^ 
condition  is  approaching  the  t^^^^^^-^^- ^ 
In  the  more  protracted  forms  of  disease  w  oscillations 
phlehitic  septicemia  or W^^ZZ*^  often  accom- 
of  temperature;  and  the  ^cessive 

panied  by  repeated  rigors,  f^*8  *  ^  are  generally  not 
When  the  fever  is  continuous,  the  initial  ri0oib  *     &  j 

reNtxt'to  the  pyrexia,  the  most  general  symptom  is  tenderness 

of  the  utn£  accompanied  by  a  deficiency  of  contr action  and  ^ 

--^rT^TT^llv  there  is,  in  addition,  pam  referred  to  the  - 

™* S-  Yanl 

symptom  fominon  to  most  forms  of  the  disease  is  enl^aen^nd 
^^^^^U^  *  P-Portion  to  the  degree  of 

pyrexia^p^S^^  *  ^  °thei  ianOB* 

fever     Wn   fever  is  high   there  is  generally   more  or  less 
vlndering  at  night,  but  the  patient  can  usually  be  roused  to 
and  "answer.    In  grave  septicemia,  the  face  is  anxious 
n  eTrTs  ion  but  the  mind  is  often  quite  clear,  and  the  patient 
maybe  ""'unaware  of  her  grave  condition  Seve^_head^ 
Tcommon.    The  tongue  may  remain  moist  and  d^W 
attacks  but  is  generally  coated,  and  eventually  may  become  dry 
and  glazy  or  brown.    Sweating  is  frequent,  especially  when  oscil- 
Vitions  of  temperature  occur. 

Among  themost  prominent  of  the  graver  symptoms  are  tac- 
tion ^r  JUjresrign^^  Frequently, 
f^ni^lyT^  discharge  becomes  offensive  before 

it  is  suppressed,  or  at  the  earlier  stage  of  rts  diminution  m 
quantity     Such  an  offensive  character  m  the  discharge  may  either 
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precede  or  follow  the  onset  of  the  pyrexia.  In  rare  cases,  in  which 
the  fever  commences  before,  or  immediately  from  the  time  of 
delivery,  there  is  an  almost  complete  suppression  of  lochial  dis- 
charge from  the  outset.  Interference  with  lactation  is  not  so 
general  a  symptom  as  some  alteration  of  the  lochial  discharge,  but 
there  is  diminution  or  suppression  of  milk  in  the  graver  cases  of 
fever,  if  at  all  prolonged.  If  the  onset  of  fever  is  early,  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day,  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  entirely 
prevented.  In  other  cases,  it  diminishes  and  ceases  as  the  constitu- 
tional state  becomes  grave. 

Vomiting  and  dinH1"^,  b11*  especially  the  latter,  are  symptoms 
which  generally  indicate  a  severely  septic  form  of  fever.  Vomiting 
is  especially  associated  with  general  peritonitis,  but  may  occur  without 
evidence  of  peritonitis,  as  a  symptom  of  the  pyrexia,  especially  when 
the  temperature  rises  to  a  high  level.  When  diarrhcea  occurs,  the 
motions  are  often  very  offensive,  as  if  some  septic  material  were 
evacuated  through  the  intestines.  The  diarrhcea  does  not  generally 
commence  quite  at  the  outset,  but  after  the  disease  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  day  or  two. 

Ras]]£^ — A  lrnljary  prnption  frequently  results  from  the  sweating 
which  is  usual  in  any  form  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  that  of  a 
slight  and  evanescent  kind.  Besides  the  rashes  of  definite  zymotic 
diseases,  others  occur  which  often  make  it  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  complaint  should  be  regarded  as  a  zymotic  disease  or 
not.  There  may  be  an  evanescent  general  scarlet  rash,  suggestive 
of  the  rash  of  scarlatina,  but  not  always  followed  by  desquamation. 
Again  there  may  be  limited  erythematous  blotches  resembling,  and 
probably  identical  with,  erysipelas.  In  other  cases  a  roseolous, 
papular,  or  petechial  rash  is  observed.  The  latter  forms  of  rash, 
at  any  rate,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  symptoms  of  septicasniia, 
and  generally  indicate  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  of  the  disease. 

The  remaining  symptoms  must  be  described  under  the  headings  of 
the  special  varieties  of  fever. 

General  Peritonitis — General  peritonitis  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent variety.  In  this  form,  the  rigor  and  rise  of  teumerature  are 
generally  accompanied  or  quickly  followed  by  acute  abdprtinal  pnip 
and  tenderness,  commencing  near  the  uterus  and  extending  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back  with  the  knees  drawn 
iipj  as  in  ordinary  peritonitis.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended  and 
tympanitic  from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  Sometime 
individual  coils  of  intestine  may  be  seen  standing  out,  and,  before 
death,  the  distension  often  becomes  enormous.  Vjimilffig  is  frequent, 
and  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  are  often  ejected, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  stomach.  Vomi^mg_of_^Ufiej^nmiidJl^^ 
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1.1    ■        The  pulse  is  and  rapid,  but  soon 

averynnfavotttaHejign-    The  jm^e  i  ^  tant 

T555™^^  ATtL  early  stage,  and, 

indicator  of  danger  than  ^  J^Pf^ ahout  the  whole  course,  the 
in  the  less  virulent  forms  of  ^^S-    But  in  the  more 
bssdBjsa^mfiBfid ,  as  in  °^c*^^  the  motions  are 
virulent  septicemia  di|rhc^ ^soon on^s  o  Qr 
frequent,  liquid,  and  offensive.    The skrn .  ame1l  aboutjhe 

yellowish  tint,  and  there  is  a  Pe  ^ 

W    Paiu  and  tenderness  are  ^Z^*^  V<^> 
In  some  of  the  gravest  forms  of  sep1 M«mo  p 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  the  ^^^e^nia5JiBte^ 
The  peritonitis  then  only  reveals  it  elf  ^^^Sl 
associated  with  the  rapid  feeble  P^8^™^  a  manifest 
and  diarrhoea.    Enough  fluid  may  be  P^^J  the  peritoneal 
fluid  thrill,  and  dulness  in  the  ^jj^*^  ^  Ppain  and 
cavity.    In  milder  forms  of  ^^^^^hood  of  the 
tenderness  may  not  extend  far  ^*  f 6  Abdominal 
uterus,  or  the  TmXIte  degree.    If  a 

hands  pick  at  the  bed-clothes,  the  pulse 

and  the  patient  often  becomes  comatose     ^J^^   m  four 
fatal,  death  usually  occurs  wjthin^week,  not  uniiecmentiy 

01  ?nheacourse  of  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  the  peritonitis  is  of 
Sometimes  ^^  tLtZJl^  may  point  on  the 

ZZ£        In  ™» cas?  apt from  g  py 

the^SSSk^^  without  the  production  even  of  perito- 
5  isaanTKelhlXtime  for  any  metastatic  inflammations  to 
a  e  There  is,  however,  almost  invarably  tenderness  of  uterus,  a 
evTLce  of  som  local  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  there  may  be 
<< ^pnTrSral  ulcers"  in  the  vagina.  The  abdomen  may  become  dis- 
ten  X  some  extent  from  the  impression  produced  by ?  the  poison 
unT  he  sympathetic  nerves,  even  though  no  evidence  of  peritonitis 
iM  plt  Mortem.    There  are  rigors^at  the  commencement,  and 

pulse  and  temj>eraiui^  .  * 

^erelTan^bsence  of  pain,  but  a  good  deal  of  wandering 


common. 
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of  mind.  Tenderness  and  enlargement  of  spleen  may  be  made  out 
Death  generally  occurs  in  three  or  four  days. 

SaELcemia,  or  seytic  intoxication.— Sdprwnu  a  produced  merely  by 
the  absorption  of  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  without  the 
multiplication  of  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  is  probably  rarely 
seen  in  its  pure  form  in  the  puerperal  woman.  The  chief  examples 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  cases  of  decomposition  of  retains!  pWptn 
after  premature  labour  or  abortion,  when  the  symptoms  subside 
rapidly,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  after  the  removal  of  the 
source  of  mischief.  I  have,  however,  met  with  tbe  case  of  a 
primipara  who  had  severe  rigors  little  more  than  twelve  hours  after 
delivery.  Twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  the  lochia  were 
suppressed,  the  pulse  was  160,  temperature  102°  F.,  and  the  patient 
delirious.  The  case  had  all  the  aspect  of  the  most  virulent  form 
of  puerperal  septicaemia  derived  from  contagion.  Since,  however, 
careful  inquiry  failed  to  indicate  any  possible  source  of  contagion,  it 
was  decided  to  wash  out  the  uterus,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
of  decomposition.  After  twelve  hours,  the  temperature  had  become 
normal,  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  90,  and  the  lochia  had  returned. 
The  patient  recovered  without  further  disturbance. 

The  symptoms  of  saprsemia  consist  of  the  fever  itself,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  effects  commonly  produced  by  pyrexia,  such  as 
vomiting,  headache,  pain^iiJJieJ^elMWidJimbs,  sometimes  delirium. 
Rapid  recovery  after  the  removal  of  some  decomposing  material  can 
alone  prove  that  the  disease  was  solely  or  mainly  sapraeniia.  But  it 
may  always  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case,  when  the  pyrexia  has 
been  only  recently  developed,  and  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  local 
inflammation,  such  as  j^eritonitis,  or  cellulitis. 

Vascular  or  phlebitic  septicmmia. — Distribution  of  poisonous  mate- 
rial into  the  blood  from  septic  thrombi  may  commence  within  two  or 
three  days  after  delivery,  but  frequently  occurs  only  at  a  later  period. 
Symptoms  of  a  slight  pelvic  cellulitis  may  have  preceded,  or  nothing 
abnornal  may  have  been  noticed.  At  the  commencement  there  is 
usually  a  strong  rigpr,  and  sudden  rise  of  pulse  ajid-tempaiatiLre.  The 
fever  is  not,  however,  continuous,  but  interrupted  by  remissions  or 
complete  intermissions.  Profuse  perspiration  generally  accompanies 
the  fall  of  temperature,  and  thus  the  disease  may  resemble  malarial 
fever.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the 
abdomen  is  then  usually  free  from  any  general  tenderness  or  dis- 
tension. If  a  vaginal  examination  is  made,  a  slight  cellulitie- 
thickeniag  may  often  be  felt  near  the  uterus,  but  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  degree  of  fever.  Rigors  are  apt  to  be  repeated 
with  the  successive  rises  of  temperature.  Recovery  may  take 
place  without  the  production  of  any  metastatic  inflammation,  or  the 
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a  •  ^  .w-Pmia  It  is  in  this  form  of  disease 
disease  may  be  m-HgS^^gf~^1Dgs  and  other  viscera  are  apt 
especially  that  pyemic  abscesses  of  the  clisease  is  apt 

to  be  formed  by  septic  emboli     ^course  o  if  .t 

to  be  more  protracted  than  other ^fj^  ^m  and  the 
is  converted  into  pyemia,  the  lever  oeoo 

general  condition  more J?™^  f   ^  ig  protracted,  metastatic 

P^_In  aB  cases  be  conrs^ot  ^ 

inanimation  is  apt  to  arise,    bucn  ^  ^  ^ 

S5  £  ^  It «  a  patient  T 

"Lysrf  serious  import.  Out  o£  the  same  354 cases ,  secoudaxy 

T:;t  ?;       —  — 

B"of  .2u"  Tpor,  Occasionally,  both  estema,  aud  ™ceral 
nvseinia  are  combined  in  the  same  person. 

Pelvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritomtis  are  diseases  which  occur 
nc  Ipendently  of  pregnancy  as  well  as  in  the  puerperal  state.  By 
r^tr!ors  theVscription  of  them  is  separated  altogether  from 
STof  puberal  fever,  on  the  ground  that  they  d^npt^essariy 
Irislw^eptic  origin.    This  is  so  far  true  that  they  may  be 
^f.'^^S^ich  as  the  effects  of  difficult  instrumental 
SeW.    ]£SnVto  case,  however,  though  there  may  be  no 
special  poison  conveyed  from  without,  yet  the  spreading  cellulitie 
inflammation  is  probably  associated  with  the  presence  of  x»™^ 
especially  in  those  cases  which  end  m  suppuration.  _  The  explana- 
tion may  be  that,  when  the  vitality^  the  tiwR  ih  lowered  by 
mechanical  injury,  organisms  whose  germs  are  commonly  present 
are  able  to  multiply  in  them.    Again,  parametritis  not  unfrequently 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  some  exposure,  or  over-exertion  or 
coitus,  too  soon  after  delivery.     But,  in  most  such  cases  the 
exciting  cause  only  caUs  into  activity  a  morbid  proce^which  had 
already  existed  in  some  latent  degree.    It  is  probable,  therefore, 
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that,  in  the  puerperal  woman,  parametritis  and  perimetritis  never 
occur  altogether  apart  from  some  septic  element,  although  there 
may  have  been  neither  any  conveyance  of  special  poison,  nor 
manifest  decomposition  in  the  genital  passages.  Some  degree  of 
parametritis  is  often  associated  with  grave  forms  of  septicaemia. 
But,  if  the  parametritis  is  extensive,  and  forms  the  main  feature  in 
the  case,  it  is  usually  implied  that  there  is  no  general  septic  infec- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  any  special  infection  has  been  received,  its  effects 
are  limited  to  the  local  inflammation.  Parametritis  is  thus  an 
example  of  a  condition  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  group 
of  septic  diseases,  but  yet  the  prognosis  of  which  is  generally 
favourable. 

-Apart  from  pregnancy,  parametritis  and  perimetritis  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  although  they  are 
often  combined  together.  Perimetritis  is  then  the  most  frequent ; 
while,  after  delivery,  parametritis  is  the  commonest.  In  the 
puerperal  woman,  perimetritis  is  chiefly  observed  in  conjunction 
with  parametritis.  The  symptoms  of  the  two  will  therefore  be 
described  together. 

As  in  other  forms  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  the  onset  is  generally 
within  the  first  five  days.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon  to  meet 
with  cases  in  which  the  onset  is  insidious,  and  which  only  attract 
attention  at  a  much  later  period,  sometimes  several  weeks  after  de- 
livery, when  the  woman  has  begun  to  get  about.  But,  in  most  such 
cases,  there  has  been,  shortly  after  delivery,  pyrexia  with  slight 
pain,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  overlooked. 

The  attack  generally  commences  with  rigor,  and  sjidden_rise-j)f 
temperature.  The  temperature  commonly  reaches  102°  F.  and  may 
rise  to  103°  or  104°  F.  The  pulse  is  not  so  frequent  in  proportion  as 
in  general  septicaemia,  and  rarely  exceeds  120.  With  the  pyrexia 
commences  jpain  and  tenderness  in  t,be_-kiwp.r  part  of  the  abdomen, 
generally  on  one  side.  The  degree  of  pain  and  tenderness  depends 
much  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  peritoneum  is  involved  in  the 
inflammation  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  slight.  The  pain  fre- 
quently subsides  in  a  few  days,  while  the  tenderness  remains. 
When  the  peritoneal  affection  is  prominent,  there  may  be  also 
nausea  and  vomiting,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
some  distension  of  the  lower  abdomen.  If  the  exudation  surrounds 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  pain  on  defsecation  anrl  m.igturition  comes 
on  at  a  later  stage,  and  there  is  often  vesical  tenesmus.  The  bowels 
are  generally  constipated.  If  a  mass  is  formed  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment, the  patient  lies  with  the  thigh  on  the  affected  side  .drawn  up, 
and  cannot  extend  it  without  pain.  There  is  also  pain  down  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  from  pressure  on  the  nerves.  The 
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ions  or  intermissions,  especially  as  the  disease  _™ 

rigors^th  successive  elevations  of  temperature  to  a  high  point, 
generally  indicate  suppuration.  formed 
Such  irJlajr^^  that^nv 
within  a  fe^^buUns^er^^  a  week  that  any 

Sailmass  of  exudation  is  formed     On  vagina^ «^ 
a  swelling  is  then  felt,  usually  on  one  side_of  the  uterufc    It  may 
IrksSSSL  or  may' be  somewhat wedge-shaped 
position  of  the  broad  ligament,  the  broad  end  of   the  wedge 
out  toward  the  pelvic  wall,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
UnSj  a  laceration  of  the  cervix  may  be  felt  on  the  side  corre 
sponding7  to  the  swelling.     The  dimensions  and  outline  of  the 
swelling  can  best  be  estimated  by  bimanual  examination.  Ihe 
laterarvaginal  fornix,  and  often,  if  there  is  accompanying  peri- 
metritis, the  posterior  fornix,  are  depressed  by  the  exudation.  The 
thickening  may  extend  round  the  back  of  the  uterus  and  reach  the 
other  side,  or,  more  rarely,  descend  on  the  anterior  vaginal  wall 
surrounding  the  bladder.    The  uterus  is  pughedtoward  the  opposite 
side     Its  mobility  is  diminished,  and  may  be  almost  entirely  lost, 
if  the  exudation  extends  around  it.    Fixation  of  the  uterus  is  not, 
however,  so  marked  a  feature  in  pelvic  cellulitis  as  m  pelvic 
peritonitis,  and  its  mobility  is  more  quickly  restored.    It  the 
exudation  extends  to  the  iliac  fossa,  it  may  form  a  swelling  reach- 
in-  several  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament,  which  is  readily  felt 
by  external  manipulation  only,  and  is  sometimes  visible  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  abdomen.    The  tendency  to  spread  to  the  iliac  fossa  is 
much  greater  in  cellulitis  of  puerperal  origin  than  m  that  which 
arises  apart  from  delivery. 

If  suppuration  does  not  occur,  the  swelling  becomes  gradually 
harder  and  less  sensitive,  and  then  begins  to  diminish  from  absorp- 
tion. At  the  height  of  the  disease  ilieelsj^ncled  from  the  vagina ; 
but,"  as  TT?rr?rTTlTiihes  it  becomes  flatter  on  jtsjower  surface,  and  some- 
times concave  or  angular.  When  the  mass  has  been  absorbed,  the 
uterus  becomes  drawn- toward  the  affectedjdfla.  by  contraction  of 
fibroid  tissue.  The  uterus  may  regain  most  of  its  mobility.  It 
may  be  many  months  before  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  absorp- 
tion is  reached,  and  some  fibroid  thickening  may  remain  perma- 
nently, but  often,  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  swelling  has  almost 
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entirely  disappeared.  Years  afterwards,  the  relic  of  the  disease  may 
be  felt  in  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  band,  generally  starting  from  the 
angle  of  a  cervical  laceration  outward  to  the  pelvic  wall. 

If  suppuration  takes  place,  the  disease  is  protracted  for  many 
weeks,  hectic  fever  is  established,  and  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and 
other  signs  of  pus  formation.  It  is  often  seven  or  eight  weeks 
before  the  pus  is  discharged.  The  abscess  generally  ojpens  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament.  More  rarely  it  opens  into  the  colon, 
rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Such  internal  opening  is  more  frequent 
in  the  case  of  a  perimetric  than  in  that  of  a  parametric  abscess. 

If  the  suppuration  has  taken  place  within  the  sheath  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  from  inflammation  extending  from  the  broad 
ligament,  the  abscess  generally  opens  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or 
near  the  crest  of  the  ilium. .  Some  authors  have  estimated  that  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  parametritis, 
but  probably  the  proportion  is  much  less  than  this,  if  all  slight 
cases  are  included.  Suppuration  is,  however,  more  frequent  in 
parametritis  than  in  perimetritis. 

The  most  characteristic  local  condition  produced  when  the  thick- 
ening is  due  to  perime_tiitis_not  parametritis,  is  a  uniform  board-like 

jTTjjirnt.inr,  nf  thp  whnlp  rnnf  nf  thp  pplvis_  with  the  Uterus  firmly 

fixed  in  its  centre  or  pushed  very  slightly  forward  by  lymph  in  the 
pouch  of  Douglas.  This  is  chiefly  met  with  in  cases  arising  apart 
from  'parturition  or  abortion.  Peritonitis  may,  however,  form  a 
local  swelling  at  the  back,  front,  or  side  of  the  uterus,  from  a 
matting  together  of  coils  of  intestine,  and  especially  in  one  or  both 
posterior  quarters  of  the  pelvis,  due  to  matting  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries,  sometimes  with  distension  of  the  tubes.  If  such  a  swelling 
extends  at  the  same  time  far  above  the  brim,  not  toward  the  iliac 
fossa,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  peritonitis.  The  opening  of  an 
abscess  at  the  umbilicus  is  also  a  sign  of  peritoneal  origin. 

After  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  the  pain  is  generally  quickly 
relieved,  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  sinus  closes  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  there  is  deep  and  extensive  bun-owing  of 
pus,  the  sinus  remains  long  open,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  sink. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  an  abscess  of  peritoneal  origin. 

Diagnosis. — Any  elevation  of  temperature  much  above  100°  F. 
in  the  puerperal  woman,  if  not  accounted  for  by  some  independent 
condition,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  breasts,  should  raise  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  commencement  of  septic  disturbance,  although  many 
such  elevations  prove  to  be  evanescent.  The  jiae_jif_j£mpesature-is 
more  significant,  if  accompanied  by  rigors  and__tendprripss  nf_the 
uterus.  A  pjih3e_£apjd_  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  a  coated 
or  dry  tongue,  hffldatihp  and  vomitm^ire  also  signs  pointing  to 
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septic*™.    K  the  —  of 

taVe  way  previously  "^^^^^Ta^Sy 

<*^*""a*^™%£  n  sap«  nd  Sep— 
sign  of  mischief.  It  may  occui  uu  _J^tfmitia  is  distinguished 
The  pain  due  to  commencing  metritis  llleh^accom- 
feom-fe-pains  by  its  contmnous  t ^  ^ 
panied  by  tenderness,  and  a  pulse  more  raFa  {  the 

gsisr grnLs; point  to  s^s^gssr^ 

formfof  feverhas already  been  mentioned.  The  danger  rs  greater 
septLmia,  or  apparent  septicemia  is  ^  to^nyeyed  on- 
taoion  from  some  virulent  source,  especially  when  this  "  derived 
W  other  cases  of  puerperal  septicemia,  or  from  erysipelas.  The 
earHe  te  oTe  of  he  disease  iter  delivery  the  worse  is  the  prog- 
noi  ind  is  still  worse  if  the  fever  commences  before  delivery 
When  he  feyer  commences  after  a  week  has  passed  the  prognosi 
rmor e  favourable.  The  complaint  is  then  more  likely  to  turn  out 
to  be  local  parametritis,  without  general  septic  infection. 

The  gravest  symptoms  are  signs  of  general  peritonitis,  great 
rapWof  pulsef  very  high  temperature,  dry  tongue,  severe  vomit- 
Lg,  dilrrhcea,  and  above  all  great  tympanitic  cbstension abdo- 
men Diphtheritic  deposit  on  vaginal  ulcers,  or  m  the  throat,  is  an 
^favourable  sign.  The  most  serious  complications  are  pneumonia 
S^SSSS  With  a  given  degree  of  pyrexia,  it  is ^a ^favourable 
sign  to  hud  a  considerable  local  swelling  of  parametritis  for  the 
pyrexia  need  not  then  be  due  to  the  more  serious  condition  of 
general  peritonitis,  or  to  general  septic  infection. 

Prophylaxis.-The  most  important  points  m  prophylaxis 
are  —(1)  To  guard  the  puerperal  woman  from  the  access  ot  any 
special  infection  :  (2)  to  prevent  the  retention  of  any  material  liable 
to  decompose  or  form  a  nidus  for  septic  micrococci ;  and  (3)  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  woman  shall  be  m  the  best  possible 
'condition  for  resisting  any  morbid  process,  and  that  no  unnecessary 
avenues  shall  be  left  open  for  absorption,  and  no  avoidable  injury 

done  to  the  tissues. 

The  first  thing,  in  point  of  time,  is  to  promote  the  health  ot  the 
woman  before  delivery.  This,  however,  the  physician  may  not 
always  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  house  and  lying-in  room  are  of  special  importance. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  drains  are  in  order,  and  there  is  no 
access  of  sewer  gas,  or  ill-arranged  water-closet  or  sink  near  the 
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room.  Ventilation__by  abundant  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance. 
This  is  provetl  bythe  fact  that  the  frequency  of  puerperal  septicaemia 
has  a  seasonal  variation  in  proportion  to  the  cold.  Ventilation 
should  be  aided  by  an  open  fire  whenever  the  weather  is  not  warm 
enough  to  allow  open  windows.  The  utmost  cleanliness  should  be 
observed  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  all  soiled  linen  at  once  removed. 

In  labour,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exhausted 
by  undue  protraction,  and  timely  aid  by  forceps  should  be  given 
when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  at  least  equal  import- 
ance not  to  cause  unnecessary  lacerations  by  premature  or  hasty 
delivery  with  forceps  when  the  head  is  delayed  by  the  cervix  or 
vaginal  outlet.  No  rupture  of  the  perineum  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  without  the  application  of  sutures.  It  is  of  importance  to 
secure  a  firm  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus^ that  there 
may  not  be  gaping  orifices  to  afford  ready  access  for  any  septic  germs 
to  reach  the  thrombi  in  the  vessels,  and  that  clots  may  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  become  decomposed  within  the  uterine  cavity. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  administer  as  a  routine  practice  in  all 
cases,  of  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  ergot,  and  digitalis,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  uterine  contraction.  This  does  not  seem 
necessary  when  the  woman  is  strong  and  the  uterus  active,  but  it  is 
very  useful  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  to  inertia.  The  plan 
already  recommended  (see  p.  285)  of  not  letting  the  patient  remain 
too  much  in  one  position,  and  allowing  her  to  kneel  up  to  pass 
water  after  two  days,  aids  the  escape  of  the  lochial  discharge  and 
the  expulsion  of  any  clots  from  the  uterus. 

The  most  important  safeguards  consist  in  the  use  of  those  anti- 
septic precautions  during  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  which  have 
been  already  described  (see  pp.  205,  282),  especially  those  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  septic  microbes  into 
the  genital  canal. 

Direct  precautions  should  also  be  taken  against  any  possible  con- 
veyance of  contagion  from  any  virulent  source.  No  nurse  should  be 
allowed  to  be  in  attendance  who  has  recently  attended  any  case  of 
zymotic  disease,  puerperal  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  or  even  any  doubt- 
ful case  of  pyrexia  after  delivery.  All  unnecessary  visitors  should 
be  excluded  from  the  lying-in  room  during  the  first  week,  especially 
any  who  are  likely  to  have  been  in  contact  with  any  zymotic  or 
puerperal  contagion. 

In  family  practice  it  is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  for  the  practitioner 
to  give  up  midwifery  practice  whenever  he  has  cases  of  erysipelas  or 
zymotic  disease,  or  suppurating  wounds,  under  his  charge.  That 
contagion  is  but  rarely  carried  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  actual  scarlatina  and  erysipelas  after  delivery  in 
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proportion  to  tbewbole  -j^—  SSSS 

maybe  received  m  many  other  way  take  ffie  most  care- 

accoucheu,   All  * 

M  antiseptic  precautions  after  v  sitra  ^  Qnly 

before  attending  a  labour  or  vi  ^J^^e^ic  solution,  such  as 
should  bands  be  ^£^X2J>  should  be  changed, 
perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  1 f  disinfection  by  fresh  air. 
and  the  longest  PO^ble  mterva^  all owe ^  feyer  itself,  the 

It  should  be  ^^J^^^L  erysipelas  with  a 
most  dangerous  source  of  infection  is  p  i °  ioner  attending  to 
discharging  or  suppurating  wound     A^  tf  e_ 

such  a  woimd  would  do  well  o  ^recautions  are  neces- 

It  is  a  still  more  important  question P  ia  of  any 

sary  when  a  medical  man  has  a  case  o  ]«g  F  thege  ^ 
fom  under  his  charge,  undesirable  to 

cumstances,  to  give  *P  ^^tP£^  as  to  omit  any  which 
impose  restrictions  which  are  not  nec^Ye  tempted  to  omit  local 
are' really  called  for.  A  P^^i^  of  bis  patient,  if 
treatment,  which  is  of  import ance/orp^^essary  for  him  to 

give  up  the  greater  part  of  ^is  pract ce     A      ,      mind,  when 
lircumstances,  he  may  be  reluctant  to  admvt  to  hi  ow 
diagnosis  is  doubtful,  that  any  gi ven  ^f^Zlt  of  infection, 
septicemic  character,  and  liable  to  become  the  so 

WBUfi^0^  by  Ise  unf=ate 

^erous  source_of^ontagaxm  of  all,  as  is  pro  j 
SStSoS^^hl^^  nas  a  sene  of  «vere  «        for  ft 
^practice — pLcLSn  Kfore  necessary, 
considerable  t  me     ^^V^a  by  the  accoucheur,  it  has 
When  contagion  has  bave  been  women  delivered 

frequently  happened  that  ^e  g  ^  ^  Qf  ^ 

within  two  or.^r^^aS  thus  been  done  before  the  physician 
contagion,  and  the  misch  et  has  t 

Tw^d\?irapoeSble  for  every  medical  man  to  give 
CSery  practice  whenever  a  patient  had  a  rise  of  emperatu e 
Xr^bve  T  The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  herefore  is 
to  e.td  all7  ases  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  of  the  slightest  kinds, 
as  su!pcious,  and  to  adoptthe  most  scrupulous  antiseptic  precautions 

i%1tatve  aUimportant  to  preserve  the  clothes  and  especially 
the  coat  from  becoming  contaminated.  The  hands  may  probably 
be  made  safe  by  the  thorough  use  of  antiseptics,  but  the  clothes 
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cannot  be  so  unless  they  are  disinfected  by  heat.  Fumigation  may 
perhaps  destroy  germs  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dust  and  settling  on 
the  surface,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  if  there  has  been  closer  con- 
tact with  infecting  material ;  or  if  blood  or  discharge  has  soaked 
into  the  cloth.  Even  if  the  clothes  are  changed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  in  the  very  act  of  changing,  contagion  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  hands  from  one  suit  to  another.  When  physicians  have 
given  up  midwifery  for  several  weeks  and  yet  have  had  a  recurrence 
of  septicaemia  on  returning  to  it,  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  caseSj 
the  contagion  has  lingered  in  clothes.  It  is  obvious  that  gloves 
especially,  if  once  infected,  would  readily  again  convey  contagion  to 
the  hands.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  may  have  been  something 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  those  M'ho  have  them- 
selves any  ailment  associated  with  a  purulent  discharge.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  poison  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  and 
exhaled  by  the  skin  or  lungs,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved. 
Now  that  organisms  are  recognised  as  being  the  cause  of  all  true 
septicaemia,  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the  septic  organisms 
could  multiply  or  even  exist  in  a  healthy  person  and  cause  no 
symptoms. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  if  regarded  as 
not  serious,  the  physician  should  keep  his  clothes  from  contact  with 
the  patient  or  the  bed-clothes.  If  he  makes  any  vaginal  examina- 
tion he  should  take  off  his  coat  and  roll  up  his  shirt  sleeve.  After 
touching  the  patient,  or  anything  connected  with  her,  he  should 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  his  hand  is  contaminated,  and  avoid 
touching  his  own  clothes,  bag,  or  instruments  with  it  until  it  has 
been  disinfected.  A  thermometer  or  stethoscope  should  be  dis- 
infected with  equal  care.  After  disinfecting  his  hands  he  should 
avoid  even  shaking  hands  with  the  patient  on  leaving.  According 
to  Koch's  researches,*  the  usual  mode  of  fumigating  with  sulphur  is 
useless  for  a  room,  and  still  more  so  for  clothes.  The  most  effectual 
mode*  of  fumigation  is  with  chlorine,  but  as  much  as  15  lbs.  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  22  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  required  for 
each  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  room  should  also  be  filled  with  steam. 
Even  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  sterilise  clothes. 

When  a  case  of  puerperal  pyrexia  is  likely  to  be  specially  con- 
tagious, it  is  desirable  that  the  attendant  should  give  up  midwifery 
practice  for  a  time.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  differences 
in  contagious  character  of  different  forms  of  the  disease.  But  it 
appears  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  most  contagious  are  very 
severe  or  fatal  forms  of  it  (see  p.  787),  and  also  those  which  are 

*  Microparasites  in  Diseases.   New  Sydenham  Soc,  1886. 
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i  ^rvn+no-ioii  Mv  own  belief  is,  that 
themselves  derived  from  ™™eje\contz  ™.  J  an  adequate 
antiseptic  precautions  earned  out .as  toe xibed  a  ^  ^ 

security  *    But  the  fact  f^.^^X  taken  into  account, 
veyed.  There  is  also  another .  consitotmn  to  be  d 
If  it  is  known  that  a  practitioner  has  ^J^T^  is  likely  to  he 
and  any  other  of  his  patients  ^^^^  in  Lality, 
accused  of  carrying  contagion,  even  though there  has 
no  connection  between  the  two  cas «■  \l  fatal,  he 

a  fatal  case  of  puerperal  septum  a  or  n  likely     I  &  ^ 

will  do  wisely  to  give  up  if^^i  be  taken  before 
after  the  cessation  of  attendance.    A  bath  shoulc 
he  again  attends  labour ,  the  d^fflft^^V  thirk  that 
steam,  and  a  different  suit  worm    If  there  it  is 

contagion  has  actually  been  conveyed  to  any  P  ^ 

obvious  that  ^^.^^^^p,*^^ 
adequate.    It  is  then  imperative  to  give ^ }v     ?  I_  h  ag 

in  this  case,  it  is  well  to  make  the  quarant ^  Ion 0ei 
two  or  three  weeks.    Midwives  should  be  advised  to 

4--„„0  Q-hnnt  attending  other  labours  ii  they  nave  nau  u 

?^ *  tiusted  to  use  such 

^.BndMin.tkAf^r"**  last  £ew  years  tie 

iliipsisi 

While  in  such  institutions  as  the  out-door  iyni0  i 

Was  severely  tested  I  was  <^ed  upon  ^ ^^TrTplace  and  the  retained  clots  had 
prama  where  vaginal  plugs  had  been  left  too  ^^P^.  septicemia,  with  a 

'decomposed.  The  pati ^^^J^Ztt  penetrated  the  epithelium 
temperature  of  105  r  •    ine  smeii  was  bo  o  solution  of 

and  could  not  be  permanently  removed  from  thehand ^nd  aim  y  ^  ^ 
carbolic  acid,  reappearing  again ^each tunc ^  *  ^u  fe  in  Guy>s  Hospital  in 
that  within  an  hour  after  this  °P^™  I^°°1L^ed  too  difficult  for  the  Obstetric 
acaseof  contracted  pelvis  the -operation  £™«  *™^St  tUr0Ugh  a  pelvic  outlet 
Hesiden, ^  ^^^to^^S^  Th/tot  pltient  died  after 
SoS  symptoms  of  pyemia  ;  the  second  recovered  without  more  disturbance  than 
was  to  be  expected  after  so  severe  an  operation. 
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two  per  cent.    About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  indeed 
great  improvement  appeared  to  have  been  attained,  and  modern 
science  was  much  congratulated  thereupon.     But  the  course  of 
affairs  afterwards  proved  to  be  retrograde.    Thus,  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital  Dublin,  always  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  of 
ymg-in  hospitals,  between  1826  and  1833,  the  mortality  was  9  per 
1,000.     But  between  1847  and  1854  it  had  risen  to  13  per  1  000 
and  between  1858  and  1875  to  22  per  1,000,  although  the  nuinber 
of  patients  delivered  had  diminished  by  one-half,  and  therefore 
the  hospital  was  much  less  crowded  than  before.     Some  years 
previous  to  1868,  mortality  had  been  much  higher  still.  Similarly 
at  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  deaths  per  1,000,  which  for 
the  decennial  periods  from  1749  to  1800  had  varied  from  16-5  to 
23-6,  fell  in  the  decennium  1789-1800  to  3-2.    At  the  City  of 
London  Lying-in  Hospital  the  mortality  in  the  decennium  1800- 
1810  was  reduced  to  4-3  per  1,000.    But  in  1865-1875  the 
mortality  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  was  again  as  high  as 
19-4  per  1,000,  and  that  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital 
as  14-3  per  1,000.    It  therefore  appeared  that  it  was  better  for  a 
Avoman  to  be  delivered  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  poverty-stricken  home 
than  in  the  most  spacious  and  best-managed  lying-in  hospital. 

The  transformation,  by  which  lying-in  hospitals,  not  only  in 
Britain  but  on  the  Continent,  have  now  been  transformed  from  the 
most  dangerous  into  the  safest  places  for  a  lying-in  woman,  appears 
to  depend  mainly  upon  the  use  of  perchloride  of  mercury  as  an 
antiseptic.  Taking  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital  as  an  example, 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  10  or  more  to  less  than  4  per 
1,000  ;  the  death-rate  from  septicaemia  or  pelvic  inflammation  to 
1-5  per  1,000  ;  and  cases  of  septic  pyrexia,  including  slight  and 
transient  ones,  from  40*0  to  2 -5  per  cent. 

These  results  have  followed-  from  the  following  use  of  antiseptic 
agents.  Perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1,000,  is  used  to  disinfect 
hands  and  non-metallic  instruments  by  everyone  who  touches  the 
patients.  A  douche  is  employed  before  labour,  but  this  has  varied 
in  its  character  without  affecting  the  results.  A  douche  of  per- 
chloride of  mercury,  1  in  2,000  is  used  after  labour.  The  same 
antiseptic  is  used  for  washing  and  douching  the  patient  regularly 
throughout  the  puerpery  ;  for  the  first  three  days,  of  a  strength  of 
1  in  2,000,  afterwards  1  in  4,000.  Horsehair  mattresses  arc 
employed,  and  are  disinfected  by  heat  only  when  an  unfavourable 
case  has  occurred.  A  separate  irrigator  is  provided  for  each  bed, 
having  a  vaginal  tube  of  glass. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  modern  non-poisonous  antiseptics 
may  prove  as  efticacious  as  mercury,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
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iected  to  so  prolonged  a  trial.    Lysol  may  be  used  of  a  strength ,  of 
J  t l  900  for  vaginal  douches,  chinosol  1  in  2,000,  creolm  1  in  100. 
t  wars  To  be  safest  to  retain  the  mercurial  solution  for  chsinlec- 

At  the  X™™J^*y*^*£?Z 
have  been  abandoned,  without  impairment  of  . esults  But  tb* 
vulva  is  kept  covered  by  antiseptic  pads  soaked  m  creolm,  1  m 
Too  covered  with  oiled  muslin,  and  changed  every  six  hour*  or 
renevlr  tle  patient  passes  urine  or  feces.  At  the  Rotunda  Hos 
pkat  Dublin, routine  douches  are  also  disused  and  the  results 

remain  excellent.  , 

Treatment.-XocaZ  treatment.-^  first  questaon  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  local  treatment,  to  prevent,  if  possible  the  en  ranee 
of  any  more  septic  germs  or  poisonous  material  into  the  circulation 
or  tissues.  In  any  case  of  pyrexia  vaginal  irrigation  should  ^ 
adopted,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  earned  out.  The  irrigation 
should  be  more  frequent  than  is  necessary  in  a  normal  case,  and 
should  be  repeated  every  four  or  every  six  hours.  One  of  the  most 
efficacious  antiseptics  should  be  used,  such  as  perchlonde  or  iodide 
of  mercury  (1  in  2,000).  If  the  patient  should  be  suffering  from 
diarrhoea,  chinosol,  1  in  2,000,  or  creolin,  1  in  100,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  mercurial  solution.  If  there  has  been  any  offensive 
discharge,  a  pessary  containing  15  or  20  grains  of  iodoform  may  be 
introduced  into  the  vagina  after  each  irrigation. 

Intra-uterine  irrigation  is  a  mode  of  treatment  requiring  con- 
siderable caution,  but,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  of  very  great  value. 
Its  indiscriminate  use  after  all  cases  of  labour  has  been  found  to  be 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  septicaemia.    This  is  probably  due 
to  some  morbid  material  being  carried  by  the  irrigating  tube  from 
the  vagina  into  the  uterus,  or  to  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
produced  by  its  use.    Irrigation  is  most  urgently  called  for  when 
pyrexia  follows  retention  of  a  portion  of  placenta  or  clots,  adhesion 
of  the  placenta,  the  delivery  of  a  decomposed  foetus,  prolonged 
operations  within  the  uterus,  or  injection  of  an  iron  solution  into 
the  uterus,  or  when  there  is  an  offensive  discharge  which  does  not 
yield  to  vaginal  irrigation.    It  is  not  required  in  every  case  of 
elevation  of  temperature  after  delivery,  for  such  elevation  may 
prove  to  be  transient.    In  any  case,  however,  in  which,  within  the 
first  few  days  after  delivery,  pyrexia  is  accompanied  by  marked 
rigors,  in  which  pulse  and  temperature  rise  to  a  high  point,  or  in 
which  there  are  other  signs  of  septic  disturbance,  such  as  tenderness 

*  At  Vienna  iodoform  rods  are  used  according  to  the  following  f ormula :— iodoform 
gr,  100  ;  gum  arabic,  glycerine,  and  starch,  each  10  grains.  One  of  these  is  introduced 
into  the  uterine  cavity  after  every  difficult  labour. 
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of  ^  the  uterus,  and  arrest  of  its  involution,  it  is  desirable  to  try  the 
effect  of  washing  out  the  uterus.  Even  if  there  is  septicaemia  due 
to  conveyed  contagion,  the  organisms  probably  multiply  in  the 
genital  tract  before  gaining  access  to  the  tissues,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  tract.  If,  indeed,  the  organisms  are  specially  virulent,  those 
already  in  the  blood  or  tissues  may  multiply  till  a  fatal  residt  is 
produced.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure,  at  the  outset,  what  is 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  it  may  always  be  hoped  that  the 
vitality  of  the  body  may  triumph  over  the  micrococci,  if  no  more 
are  allowed  to  gain  access.  Uterine  irrigation  is  specially  called 
for  if  there  is  suppression  of  the  lochia  within  the  first  few  days. 
For  the  residue  of  the  decidua,  which  is  generally  washed  away  "in 
the  lochial  discharge,  then  remains  within  the  uterus,  and  is  gene- 
rally seen,  at  an  autopsy,  to  have  a  ragged  sloughy  appearance. 

A  solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  is  the  most  power- 
ful antiseptic,  and  may  be  used  in  general  of  a  strength  of  1  in 
4,000.  On  the  first  occasion  a  small  quantity  may  be  used  of  a 
strength  of  1  in  1,000,  and  then  washed  away  with  the  weaker 
solution.  The  best  tube  for  irrigating  the  uterus  is  Budin's  double- 
action  catheter  (see  Fig.  153,  p.  416)  of  glass  or  celluloid  ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  passed  up  quite  to  the 
fundus.  This  can  generally  be  done  most  easily  with  the  patient 
in  the  lateral  position. 

Curetting  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  a"  plan  which  sometimes 
prbdu=ces  striking  benefit,  but  which  is  also  capable  of  doing  con- 
siderable harm.  If  new  paths  for  absorption  are  opened,  and  the 
whole  of  the  material  in  which  septic  organisms  are  multiplying  is 
not  removed,  it  promotes  rather  than  cures  septicaemia.  If  the 
measure  is  adopted  at  a  stage  at  which  septic  inflammation  has 
spread  to  the  peritoneum  or  elsewhere  beyond  the  endometrium,  it 
cannot  cure,  and  only  increases  inflammation  by  its  traumatic  effect. 

The  stage  at  which  it  may  be  useful  is  within  48  hours  of  the 
commencement  of  pyrexia,  and  while  local  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion are  limited  to  the  uterus.  It  is  chiefly  indicated  when  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  some  placenta  or  clots  may  be  retained  within 
the  uterus,  especially  if  the  discharge  is  offensive.  If  intra-uterine 
irrigation  has  been  tried  for  24  hours  without  relieving  the 
symptoms,  curetting  may  then  be  undertaken. 

An  anaesthetic  should  be  administered  and  the  finger  passed  up 
to  explore  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  remove  any  loose  pieces 
which  it  can  detect.  It  is  not  generally  necessary  to  employ 
instrumental  dilatation  of  the  cervix  previously.  The  best  form  of 
curette  is  a  blunt  irrigating  curette  of  rather  large  size  attached  to 
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an  irrigator.  By  means  of  this  a  stream  of  hot  antiseptic  solution 
2?  U5°  is  poured  through  the  stem  of  the  instrument  during  the 
fpe  atU  and  tends  to  check  hemorrhage  as  well  to^  a^y 
Lis.  The  placental  site  should  he  specially  scraped,  but  the  *e 
of  the  endometrium  may  also  be  treated,  especially  if  it  feels  soil 
and  shreddy.  If  any  considerable  mass  of  placental  tissue  is  found 
relied,  ifmay  be  Lfficient  to  clear  this  out  with  the  finger,  and 


to™  071  —Tvrieator  with,  glass  reservoir  and  pressure  stopcock.   Fig.  a  shows  the 
^stopcock  oSpen;  Fig.  b,  the  same  closed.    The  stopcock  is  closed  by  pressure 
downward  and  forward  upon  the  button. 

wash  out  the  uterus,  without  using  the  curette.  Higginson's  syringe 
should  not  be  used,  since  it  is  apt  to  pump  in  air,  and  also  allows 
reflux  into  the  tube.  An  irrigator  *  is  the  safest  means.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  it  is  best  to  use  an  ordinary  large  syringe  with  well- 
fitting  piston.    The  vagina  should  first  be  washed  out,  less  anything 

*  An  irrigator  is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  in  which  the  reseisvoir  and 
vaginal  tube  are  of  glass,  and  the  ordinary  stopcock  is  replaced  by  a  pressure  stopcock, 
so  that  the  calibre  is  unimpeded  when  the  stopcock  is  open,  and  the  elastic  tubing 
can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  new  piece.    (Fig.  271.) 
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septic  should  be  carried  by  the  tube  into  the  uterus.  The  tube 
should  then  be  filled  before  introduction,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
stopcock,  a  chp  should  be  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  elastic 
portion  till  it  has  been  introduced.  The  piston  should  not  be  pushed 
down  quite  to  the  bottom  to  avoid  injecting  air ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  cervix  for  the  fluid  to 
escape.  If  the  syringe  requires  refilling  an  assistant  meanwhile 
pinches  the  top  of  the  elastic  tubing  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
to  prevent  entry  of  air.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  aUow  an  excess 
of  fluid  to  remain  in  the  uterus  or  vagina. 

Considerable  nervous  disturbance  is  sometimes  produced  by 
washing  out  the  uterus,  and  I  have  seen  it  cause  an  epileptiform 
convulsion,  the  ultimate  effect,  however,  being  favourable.  If  im- 
provement appears  to  follow  the  irrigation,  or  if  much  shreddy 
material  is  washed  away,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day 
according  to  circumstances.  If  on  the  other  hand  nothing  is  washed 
away,  if  there  is  no  offensive  discharge,  and  no  improvement  follows, 
it  is  not  generally  desirable  to  repeat  it.'  Sometimes,  when  the 
case  is  mainly  one  of  septic  intoxication  alone,  a  very  rapid  and 
marked  result  follows.  As  might  be  expected,  the  results  are  most 
favourable  when  the  irrigation  is  practised  at  the  outset  of  the 
pyrexia.  It  is  rarely  of  any  use  when  as  much  as  a  week  has 
elapsed  since  delivery,  unless  there  is  evidence  of  retention  of 
placenta  or  clots  within  the  uterus.  If  there  is  evidence  that  the 
source  of  mischief  is  within  the  uterus,  as  when  the  placenta  has 
been  adherent,  suppositories  or  rods  (see  p.  808)  containing  iodoform 
may  be  passed  into  the  uterus  after  each  irrigation. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  placenta  has 
been  retained  within  the  uterus,  as,  for  instance,  when  excessive  or 
recurrent  haemorrhage  has  preceded  the  pyrexia,  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  should  be  explored  by  the  finger,  previously  disinfected.  If 
anything  is  found  there,  the  cavity  should  be  evacuated  in  the 
manner  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  recurrent  haBmorrhage 
after  delivery  (see  p.  772).  The  same  treatment  should  be  carried 
out  if,  on  making  a  vaginal  examination,  or  on  passing  up  the  tube 
for  uterine  irrigation,  any  mass  within  the  uterus  is  detected  by  the 
finger.  With  the  exception  of  such  necessary  local  treatment,  all 
vaginal  examinations  and  manipulation  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
made  as  sparingly  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
rest  for  inflamed  tissues. 

The  vulva  should  be  inspected  in  any  case  of  serious  puerperal 
pyrexia.  If  any  "puerperal  ulcers"  are  discovered,  they  should  be 
painted  over  with  equal  parts  of  tinct.  ferri  perchlor.  and  tinct. 
iodi,  or  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xx.  ad  5L),  or  a  solu- 
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tioa  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine  (gr.  lx.  ad  ^  ^ZlT- 
diphtheritic  or  pseudo-diphtheritic  deposition  the  ulcers,  the  appli 
cations  should  be  repeated  until  it  disappears  fomentations 
The  peritonitis  may  be  treated  locally  by  hot  fomentations, 
covered  by  old  silk/or  by  cold.  Turpentine  fomentations  at  the 
ITLmetimes  give  comfort.  For  the  relief  of=^ 
sion  of  the  abdomen,  when  this  is  very  extreme,  the  effect  of  passing 
a  long  rectal  tube,  and  of  giving  a  turpentine  enema,  may  be  toed. 

Diet  -Much  depends  upon  supporting  the  strength  by  liquid 
nourishment  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  Nervals     As  a  rule 
the  interval  should  not  be  more  than  two  hours     The  chief  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon. silt  but  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk 
beef-tea,  and  meat  jelly  may  also  be  given.  Br^e^ 
meat  is  often  retained  when  other  food  is  vomited.    If  milk  is 
vomited  in  curds,  barley-water  should  be  mixed  with  it.     It  theie 
is  diarrhea,  beef-tea  should  be  avoided,  and  the  milk  should  be 
aiven  with  lime-water.    AlcohoHs  of  use,  as  tending  to  lower  the 
temperature,  and  having  also  probably,  in  some  degree,  an  anti- 
septic influence.     Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls .  _of  brandy  may  be 
aiven  eveivJmnx,  beaten  up  with  egg,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of   water.     Iced    champagne   is   sometimes   found   to  relieve 
vomiting.    In  severe  cases,  when  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid 
and   feeble,  the  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  increased  up  to 
eight  or  twelve  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    If  there  is  so 
much  vomiting  as  to  prevent  the  retention  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  nourishment,  nutrient  enemata  should  be  given.    The  formula 
aiven  at  p.  318  may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  brandy. 
If  there  is  diarrhoea,  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
added     Forty  grains  of  oxide  of  bismuth  may  also  be  added. 

MedicimLtreai^t.— The  drug  most  to  be  relied  upon,  both  as 
an"lnWeti7a^dIntiseptic,  is  quinia.  A  tatgrain-dme  may  be 
given  at  the  outset,  when  pyrexia  is  high,  and  then  five_£ramjL 
every  three  or  four_  hours,  When  the  fever  is  continuous,  and  is 
not  contolled  by  this  means,  a  dose  of  twenty  grams_given  Jwi£e 
.n  day  is  sometimes  more  effectual.  Large  closes  of  quinia  are  often 
better  tolerated  when  given,  not  in  an  acid  solution,  but  as  a  simple 
powder  in  water  or  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture  with  15  gTams  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  5  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Other  antipyretics,  such  as  salicylate  of  soda  or  aniipyxin,  may  be 
tried  if  quinia  fails  or  is  not  tolerated.  Antiseptics,  such  as  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  also  sometimes  used^  but 
have  not  proved  on  the  whole  to  give  better  results  than  quinia. 
They  may  be  given,  alternately  with  quinia,  if  the  quantity  of 
quinia  has  to  be  diminished  on  account  of  cinchonism.    In  cases  in 
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which  quinia  has  failed,  WMhrng^Jimme,  in  which  anuria  is 
combined  with  a  large  number  of  arpjnatk^stain^  haTsW 
times  been  found  useful.  It  is  given  in  two  or  more  successive 
doses  of  half  an  ounce,  undiluted,  at  two  or  three  hours'  interval 
in  adynamic  conditions,  when  there  is  great  tympanites,  oil  of 
tuj^entme  ( m_  xv.-xx.),  given  on  sugar,  maJTbT  of  use.  Alllh^T 
drugs  should  be  discontinued,  if  they  either  produce  vomiting  or 
destroy  the  appetite  ;  and  reliance  for  an  antipyretic  effect  can  then 
only  be  placed  on  cold  applications. 

When  there  is  peritonitis,  opium  or  morphia,  should  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  control  the  joaim  When  pain  is  severe  lar^e 
quantities  are  often  well  tolerated,  and  appear  to  be  beneficial.  A 
subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of  acetate 
of  morphia  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  and  then  some  Battley's 
liquor  opii  sedativus  may  be  given  with  the  quinia.  In  the  case 
of  vomiting,  the  sedative  may  be  given  by  the  rectum  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  In  prolonged  cases  of  fever,  and  those  which  assume 
the  pysemic  form,  the  tincture,  of  perrhloride  of  iron,  in  addition  to, 
or  in  substitution  for,  the  quinia,  is  often  of  great  value. 

The  result  of  giving  rmrgjitives  as  evacuants  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  authorities^"^  there  is  a  risk  of  setting  up 
diarrhoea,  which  is  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  If  there  is 
constipation  at  the  outset  of  pyrexia,  and  no  very  acute  peritonitis, 
or  sign  of  severe  septic  affection,  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel 
may  be  given.  This  is  often  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature. 
Diarrhoea  should  not  be  stopped  too  quickly,  if  moderate  in  amount, 
since  some  of  the  poison  may  be  carried  off  in  the  evacuations. 
(  If  necessary,  opium  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  Tinc- 
ture of  perchloride  of  iron  is  of  use  in  checking  diarrhoea,  if  tolerated 
by  the  stomach. 

Vascular  depressants,  such  as  tincture  of  aconite  in  doses  of  one 
minim,  given  at  first  every  half-hour,  or  tinct.  veratri  viridis,  in 
five-minim  doses,  are  recommended  by  some  authorities.  If  given 
at  all,  they  require  very  careful  watching.  They  should  be  used  only 
at  the  outset,  and  should  be  avoided  in  any  asthenic  form  of  disease. 

Antistreptococcic  seriim. — A  modern  method  of  treatment,  the 
value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested,  but  which  may  prove 
to  be  of  more  value  than  drugs,  is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
anti-streptococcic  serum.  To  get  the  full  effect,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  inject  as  much  as  If)  c.c.  a|,  a  and  to  repeat  the 
injections  as  much  as  t.wirp  a  d^y  A  first  dose  may  be  given  of 
gO  cc.  In  some  cases,  this  treatment,  when  employed  early  enough, 
has  been  quickly  followed  by  improvement,  and  recovery  has  resulted. 
In  others  it  apjDears  to  cause  temporary  improvement,  and  to  pro- 
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long  the  course  of  the  disease,  although  the  fatal  result  is  not 
averted.  When  there  is  purulent  peritonitis,  or  any  considerable 
formation  of  pus  elsewhere,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  anti- 
toxin circulating  in  the  blood  can  check  the  growth  of  the  micrococci. 
Bacteriological  examination  of  the  discharge  is  desirable,  as  a  guide 
as  to  whether  continued  use  of  the  serum  is  advisable,  since  it  is  of 
no  avail  if  the  infection  is  not  clue  to  streptococci. 

Refrigeration.— -If  the  temperature  rises  to  a  very  high  degree, 
such  as  105°,  and  is  not  brought  down  by  antipyretic  medicines 
such  as  cpiinine,  benefit  is  sometimes  found  from  direct  application 
of  cold.    Baths  or  wet  packing  have  been  used,  but  the  disturbance 
to  the  patient  which  these  involve  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  peri- 
tonitis.   The  simplest  mode  of  reducing  temperature  is  the  applica- 
tionover  the  head,  either  of  Thornton's  ice-water  cap,  made  of 
'india-rubber  tubing^  or  of  Leiter's  temperature  regulator,  made  of 
metal  tubing,  through  either  of  which  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  is 
kept  running  from  a  reservoir  elevated  above  the  bed,  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  being  regulated  by  a  tap.    This  application  of  cold  to 
the  head  is  generally  found  to  affect  appreciably  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  body.    If  its  effect  proves  insufficient,  the  body  may  be 
sponged  occasionally  with  water  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and 
80°  F.    A  Leiter's  temperature  regulator  may  also  be  applied  over 
the  abdomen  if  desired.    It  is  most  useful  at  the  outset  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  there  is  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  with  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture.   An  ice-bag  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a  coil.    A  thin 
garment  should  be  interposed  between  the  coil  and  ice-bag  and  the 
skin. 

Rungs,*  of  Dorpat,  urges  the  treatment  of  puerperal  septicaemia 
by  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  combined  with  the  use  of 
baths,  instead  of  quinine  or  other  antipyretic.  From  one  to  three 
baths  are  given  in  the  day,  and  their  duration  is  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  temperature  is  about  85°  F.  at  first,  and  is  lowered 
to  about  80°  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  Severe  abdominal 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  violent  vomiting,  are  contraindications  to 
the  baths  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  available  in  the  worst  cases. 
A  tendency  to  somnolence  or  delirium,  high  temperature,  and 
abdominal  distension,  without  extreme  tenderness,  are  the  strongest 
indications  for  them. 

In  America,  Kibbie's  fever-cot,  made  of  cotton  netting,  with 
india-rubber  cloth  beneath,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  involving  less  disturbance  than  baths.  Affusion  of 
water  at  85°  or  80°  to  the  trunk  only  is  practised  every  hour  until 
the  temperature  is  reduced. 

»  Volkmann'a  Sammlung.    No.  287,  1886. 
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Operative  treatment.— \{  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  a  jpyo_sa.lpmx.of  old  standing,  it  affords  a  chance  of 
cure  to  perform  abdominal  section,  remove  the  tube,  wash  out  the 
peritoneal  cavity  with  warm  water,  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
(tinct.  iodi  5i.  ad  aq.  Oi.),  or  a  saturated  cold  solution  of  boric 
acid  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  by  addition  of  hot  water,  and 
place  a  Keith's  glass  drainage  tube,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  as  after  ovariotomy.    The  same  treatment  has 
I  been  adopted  in  other  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  a  very  few 
'successful  results  have  been  reported.    In  most  cases,  however,  it 
affords  only  a  very  forlorn  hope,  although,  in  purulent  peritonitis, 
it  may  be  the  only  possible  chance.    For,  in  general,  there  is 
enough  septic  inflammation  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  prove 
fatal.    When  there  is  evidence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  patient  appears  to  be  too  ill  to  ~\vithstaiiaTthe  shock  of  irrigation 
of  the  abdomen,  it  might  be  preferable  merely  to  make  a  small 
incision,  insert  a  Kejthjs-Jaibe  to  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of 
Douglas,  and  suck  out  the  fluid  through  it. 

A  more  thorough  operation  than  drainage  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  would  be  removal  of  the  uterus  with  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  and  drainage  of  the  pelvis  through  the  vagina. 
But,  by  the  time  that  such  a  proceeding  is  indicated,  the  patient  is 
generally  too  weak  to  undergo  so  considerable  an  operation.  If  an 
exploratory  abdominal  section  is  performed  and  the  tubes  are  found 
diseased,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  septic  inflammation  also  of 
the  uterus,  it  may  be  the  best  plan  to  remove  the  uterus  with  the 
appendages,  otherwise  vaginal  hysterectomy  would  probably  afford 
a  somewhat  better  hope,  as  causing  less  shock.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  use  clamp  forceps,  not  ligatures,  to  secure 
the  broad  ligaments,  that  the  operation  may  be  shortened  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  cellular  tissue  drained  the  better,  when  the 
clamps  are  removed.  The  peritoneum  should  be  left  open,  with  a 
drain  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  vagina. 

Treatment  of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis. — In  these  con- 
ditions the  treatment  has  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  local  affections 
and  to  the  consequent  pyrexia,  not  to  any  general  septicaemia.  If 
the  disease  comes  on  with  high  fever  within  a  week  after  delivery, 
quinia  should  be  given  in  full  doses  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. If  it  commences  insidiously,  and  is  observed  only  at  a  later 
period,  quinia  may  be  given  in  more  moderate  doses.  Opiates 
should  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  pain  in  check! 
The  requirement  for  them  will  be  mostly  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  peritoneum  participates  in  the  inflammation. 
In  mild  cases,  supposjtprigs_containing  half  a  grain_of  hydrochlorate 
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of  morphia  may  be  introduced  per  rectum  from  time  to  time  by  the 
"nurse,  whenever  great  complaint  of  pain  is  made.  Linseed  poultices 
shoidd  be  kept  constantly  applied  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  so  long  as  there  is  pain  and  high  temperature.  Glycerine 
of  belladonna  or  tincture  of  opium  may  be  spread  over  the  skm 
beneath.  If  it  is  desired  at  this  stage  to  try  the  effect  of  an 
absorbent,  the  skin  under  the  poultice  may  be  smeared  with  equal 
parts  of  unguentum  hydrargyri  and  unguentum  belladonna?. 

In  America  the  application  of  cold  instead  of  heat  is  much  used, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  cold  applied  to  the  skin  really  diminishes 
the  temperature  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  pelvis,  beyond  that  extent 
to  which  it  may  lower  the  general  temperature.  As  a  rule,  the 
warm  application  gives  more  comfort  to  the  patient.  If  cold  is 
employed,  a  coil  of  Leiter's  temperature  regulator  over  the  abdomen 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  for  applying  it.  The  time  for  applying 
cold  is  while  it  is  hoped  that  suppuration  may  be  averted.  If 
suppuration  has  commenced,  poultices  hasten  the  pointing  of  the 
abscess,  and  do  most  to  relieve  pain. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  complete  and  prolonged  rest. 
A  late  outbreak  of  acute  symptoms  is  often  due  to  the  earlier  stage 
having  been  overlooked,  and  the  patient  getting  up  and  returning 
to  work  prematurely.  The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  until  the 
pain,  tenderness,  and  pyrexia  have  subsided  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  the  exudation  is,  in  great  part,  absorbed.  Caution  about 
any  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold  is  necessary  for  weeks  or 
months  longer.  If  there  is  persistent  local  pain  long  after  all  fever 
has  subsided  counter-irritation  to  the  skin  over  the  painful  spot 
may  be  employed.  Liniment  of  iodine  may  be  painted  over  it 
daily  until  the  skin  becomes  sore. 

Irrigation  or  syringing  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
110°  to  115°  F.  appears  to  tend  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
hasten  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  by  stimulating  the  lympha- 
tics. This  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  carried  out 
without  too  much  disturbing  the  patient,  and  employed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  the  exudation  has  been  in  considerable  part 
absorbed  and  the  patient  is  able  to  get  up.  Absorbent  drugs  are 
not  of  so  much  avail  as  promoting  the  general  nutrition  and  vigour 
of  the  patient  by  good  food  and  tonics.  But,  in  the  later  stage, 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  the  liquor  hydrargyri  perchloric!]  may 
be  given  in  eighty-minim  closes, three  times  a  day.  This  appears 
to  be  preferable,  in  general,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  as  being  rather 
tonic  than  depressant.  It  may  be  combined  with  quinine,  cinchona, 
or  with  tinct.  ferri  perchloridi.  Iodide  .of  potassium,  in  five-grain 
doses,  may  also  be  combined  with  it. 
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Treatment  of  pelvic  abscess.— As  soon  as  an  abscess  points  exter- 
nally it  should  be  opened  antiseptically.    Reddening  of  the  skin 
will  be  an  indication  that  there  is  no  risk  of  opening  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.    If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
,  pus  lies,  a  hypodermic  syringe  or  small  aspirator  needle  may 
be  used  to  explore  in  the  first  instance.    The  incision  may  be 
made  after  disinfection  of  the  skin  with  perchloride  of  mercury 
(1  in  1000),  and  a  drainage  tube  introduced  according  to  Lister's 
method,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  cut  off  level  with  the  skin,  and 
secured  by  two  loops  of  carbolised  silk,  passed  through  the  end  of 
the  tube  and  laid  fiat  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  gauze  dressings. 
If  the  pus  is  not  quite  superficial,  Hilton's  method  of  opening  deep 
abscesses  should  be  employed.    After  an  incision  through  the  skin, 
a  director  is  pushed  into  the  abscess.    By  its  means  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  dressing  forceps  are  guided  into  the  cavity.    The  forceps  are 
then  opened,  and  withdrawn,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening  suffi- 
ciently.   If  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  but  the  skin  is  not  reddened, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  peritoneum  intervenes,  it  is  better  to 
make  an  incision  down  upon  the  abscess,  layer  by  layer,  as  in 
abdominal  section.     If  free  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  it  may  be 
possible  to  ascertain  a  spot  where  the  abscess  can  be  reached,  clear 
of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  then  the  pus  may  be  evacuated  there,  the 
primary  incision  having  first  been  closed.    If  an   abscess  has 
spontaneously  opened  or  has  been  opened  externally,  and  the  sinus 
does  not  close,  but  pus  continues  to  be  poured  out  from  a  large 
cavity,  a  large  drainage  tube  should  be  introduced  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  cavity.    The  cavity  may  be  washed  out  daily  by  means 
of  a  funnel  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (Tr.  iodi  3ii.  ad  Acp  0  i), 
chinosol  1  in  2000,  or  sulphurous  acid  (Acid,  sulphurosi  i.-ii.  5. 
ad  Aq.  O  i.).     Such  a  failure  to  close  is  more  likely  in  the 
case  of  an  abscess  due  to  peritonitis  than  in  the  ordinary  sup- 
jmration  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  especially  when  the  opening  is  high 
up  in  the  abdomen,  as  for  instance  at  or  near  the  umbilicus. 
Carefully  adjusted  pressure  by  pads  of  cotton-wool  may  assist  in 
causing  the  abscess  to  close.    In  rare  cases,  when  other  means  fail, 
if  the  abscess  cavity  is  found  to  descend  close  to  the  vagina,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  a  counter-opening  at  its  lowest  point 
by  cutting  from  the  vagina  upon  the  point  of  a  probe  passed  into  the 
abscess.     The  vaginal  opening  should  then  be  enlarged,  the  cavity 
stuffed  with  iodoform  gauze  from  the  vagina,  and  the  upj>er  opening 
allowed  to  close  first. 

If  a  fluctuating  swelling,  due  to  the  pointing  of  an  abscess,  can 
be  felt  from  the  vagina,  the  presence  of  pus  should  first  be  verified 
by  an  aspirator  needle,  and  the  abscess  then  opened  by  Hilton's 
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method  as  already  described.  The  most  favourable  point  for 
opening  is  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix.  A  drainage  tube  may  be 
introduced,  the  most  suitable  form  of  tube  for  the  purpose  being  a 
self-retaining  elastic  catheter.  If  the  constitutional  symptoms  indi- 
cate suppuration,  and  a  boggy  feeling  only  can  be  detected  m  the 
swelling,  but  no  distinct  fluctuation,  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to 
search  for  pus. 

Puerperal  Tetanus. 

Puerperal  tetanus  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  No  instance 
of  it  occurred  in  46,089  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  I  have  met  with  it  only  once.  According  to  modern 
doctrine  it  depends  upon  infection  by  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  and 
thus  is  really  a  special  form  of  septicsemia.  When  it  occurs  m 
puerperal  women,  it  is  probable  that  the  microbe  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  genital  canal.  It  resembles  surgical  tetanus  in  the 
fact  that  an  important  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  microbe  of  tetanus  is  comparatively 
common.  Tetanus  has  sometimes  been  observed  after  full-term 
delivery,  but  more  frequently  after  abortion,  especially  if  an  adherent 
placenta  has  been  separated  from  the  uterus. 

The  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of 
tetanus  in  general.  Sir  James  Simpson  collected  the  records  of  27 
cases,  of  which  22  were  fatal.  Of  late  hysterectomy  has  _  been  per- 
formed with  the  hope  of  removing  the  focus  of  the  disease,  but 
not  hitherto  with  success. 

The  new-born  infant  is  also  liable  to  tetanus,  especially  in  hot 
countries,  the  seat  of  absorption  being  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
falling  off  of  the  funis. 
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PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS,  THKOMBOSIS,  EMBOLISM, 
SUDDEN  DEATH. 

Phlegmasia  Dolens,  or  Peripheral  Venous  Thrombosis. 

The  term  "  phlegmasia  dolens"  or  "  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  "  is 
applied  to  a  swelling  of  one  or  both  legs,  characterised  by  pain, 
tension  of  the  skin,  brawny  hairiness,  absence  of  pitting  on  pressure; 
and  a  shining  whiteness  of  the  surface.  Much  controversy  has  taken 
place  as  to  its  true  pathology.  In  former  days  it  was  fancifully 
ascribed  to  a  metastasis  of  the  milk.  From  this  theory,  and  from 
the  white  appearance  of  the  skin,  was  derived  the  popular  term  of 
"  milk -leg."  By  different  authorities  it  has  been  regarded  as  inflam- 
mation or  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  as  general  inflammation  of 
all  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  or  as  phlebitis. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most  constant  anatomical  condition 
is  thrombosis  of  the  veins  ;  and  that  phlebitis,  if  it  occurs,  is  gene- 
rally secondary,  either  to  the  thrombosis  or  to  inflammation  of  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue.    There  must,  however,  be  seething  more 
than  obstruction  of  the  veins  to  account  for  the  brawny  tension  of 
the  affected  limb,  the  tissues  of  which  are  filled  with  coagulable 
lymph,   not   with    ordinary   serum.     The  condition  is  totally 
different  from  the  common  oedema  which  is  produced  by  pressure 
"on  veinsfor  even  by  thrombosis  of  a  vein  under  different  circum- 
stances.   This  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either 
I )  that  obstruction  of  the  ^lymphatics  as  weU_as_  of  the  veins  is  an 
^/essential  part  of  the  disease,  or  that  there  is  some  toxamiic  condi- 
tion  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  poured  out  is 
Irritating  to  the tissuesTmd  , sets  up  a  kind  of  quasi-inflammation, 
leading  to  the  production  of^coagulable  lymph.    Probably  both 
these  conditions,  and  especially  lymphatic  obstruction,  actually  play 
a  part  in  the  causation.    The  lymphatic  obstruction  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  so  readily  demonstrated  anatomically  as  the  venous  throm- 
bosis'.    It  was  especially  contended  by  Tilbury  Fox*  that  the 
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lymphatic  obstruction  is  the  most  essential  part  of  and 
£  phlegmasia  dolens  may  exist  even  without  any  thiombus  m 


^L^Hnn  —  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 

kSL^^St^S.  o^aptt  from 
X"  the  puerperal  state,  and  that  this  happens  m  cases 
lhe&re  there  is  some  source  for  septic  absorption      ft  h» W 
especially  observed  when  there  is  ulcerated  cancer  of  some  internal 
paS  as  the  cervix  uteri,  but  has  sometimes  occ urred ^  Uate 
staae  of  phthisis.    The  following  case,  recorded  by  Tyler  bmitn, 
Sf  showPs  that  phlegmasia  dolens  may  sometimes  have  its  origin  m 
s  utic  coTtaaion     A  practitioner  had  been  in  close,  attendance  upon 
rSeS  dXg  of  erysipelatous  sore-throat  with  sloughing  and  was 
himself  affected  by  sore -throat.    Under  these  circumstances  he 
a  tend  d  w  thL  the7  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  three  ladies  in  heir 
f Xements.    All  these  ladies  were  attacked  by  phlegmasia  dolens. 
Phlegmasia  dolens  might  therefore,  like  parametritis  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers.    It  has  been  thought 
more  convenient  to  describe  it  separately,  because  it  generally  arises 
at  a  later  stage  than  theforms  of  fever  there  described,  and  is  only 
rarely  associated  wiTFgelle^^  It  resembles  para- 

metritis, however,  in  the  fact  that,  although  it  probably  should  be 
included  within  the  definition  of  septic  diseases,  it  has  a  generally 
favourableprognosis.    Fatal  cases  being  rare    it  has  not  been 

x^S^dV^  **y  sePtic  elen)ent  wMcl1  18  preT  \l 

4mkaU2mson  only,  or  whether  fcicrahsfi  are  present  m  the 
thrombi.  But  if  there  are  any,  they  must  be  of  a  comparatively 
innocuous  kind,  since  the  thrombus  very  rarely  breaks  down  and 
dv^IiTto  general  vascular  pyemia.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which 
local  abscess  or  pyemia  does  follow,  micrococci  are  doubtless 

^^impoverished  blood  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  already  prone 
to  clot,  as  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  thrombosis  in  varicose  veins 
even  during  pregnancy.  This  tendency  is  further  increased  if  there 
has  been  any  undue  hemorrhage  after  delivery.  The  local  con- 
ditions also  favour  thrombosis.  The  veins  have  been  distended  m 
consequence  of  the  abdominal  pressure  in  pregnancy,  and  the  current 
in  them  is  slow  while  the  woman  is  lying  quiet  in  the  puerperal 
period  Moreover,  there  are  always  thrombi  m  the  mouths  ot  the 
uterine  veins.  From  these  thrombosis  may  easily  extend  deeper 
into  the  uterus,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  broad  ligaments 
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If  it  proceeds  no  further  than  this  it  gives  no  sign  of  its  existence 
hu*  SSBlAJsoad  ligament  thrombosis  may  reach  the Jliac^eina, 
and  spread  dowiirordjo  the  femoral  veins.  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  wome^«^oTa^suffe^eIl&ha3morrhage  are  most 
prone  to  phlegmasia  dolens.  Any  febrile  condition  also  increases 
the  fibrin  m  the  blood,  and  thereby  the  tendency  to  thrombosis. 

Symptoms  and  course.— The  commencement  of  symptoms  i8 
rarely  within  the  first  week  after  delivery  ;  more  frequently  it  is  in 
the  second  week,  and  still  morgjreguently  in  the  third.  Sometimes 
but  not  always,  there  are  preliminary  symptoms  of  malaise  with 
coated  tongue  and  slight  pyrexia.  The  first  characteristic  symptom 
IJ  is  that  of  acute^iain-in^theleg.  The  locality  of  this  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  local  affection.  More  frequently  this  commences 
m  the  thigh,  near  the  femoral  vessels,  and  spreads  downward.  Less 
frequently,  it  begins  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  near  the  ankle,  and 
extends  upward  and  downward.  Exceptionally  the  swelling  remains 
limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  left  leg  is  affected  more  frequently  than  the  right,  probably 
because  the  venous  circulation  of  the  left  leg  is  more  apt  to  be 
impeded  from  the  presence  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  on 
the  left  side.  Not  unfrequently  the  other  leg  is  affected  afterwards, 
generally  after  an  interval  of  about  a  week.  Exceptionally  the 
attack  is  preceded  by  pel  vie  cellulitis  on  the  affected  side.  In  this 
I  case,  the  thrombosis  is  probably  secondary  to  inflammation  ofjbe 
|  ^gejlular  tissue  surrounding  the  iliac  or  femoral  veins. 

The  onset  of  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  pulse  and  tempera- 
-J  ture;  tQe  temperature  generally  reaching  101°  or  102°T  Sometimes 
there  are  also  initial  rigors.    Swelling  follows  quickly  upon  the 
J  pain.    At  first  the  swelling  may  pit  on  pressure,  as  it  does  also 
when  subsiding.     It  gradually  increases  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  it  has  reached  its  height,  has  the  characters  already  described. 
The  white  tense  surface  may  be  variegated  by  knots  of  purple  super- 
ficial veins.     If  the  skin  is  pricked,  the  fluid  which  exudes  is  not 
thin  serum,  but  cnagnlnhle  lyrrqjb     Special  swelling  and  tenderness 
may  be  felt  along  the  course  of  the  affected  veins,  especially  at  the 
onset  or  decline  of  the  affection.    When  the  tension  is  very  great 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  detect.    Motion  of  the  leg  is  jirevented  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  pressure  of  the  swelling  on  the  muscles. 
_Ajter -from  seven_to  ten  days,  the  pyrexia  generally  subsides,  and 
the  swelling  begins  to  be  less  tense,  and  to  allow  pitting  on  pres- 
sure.    It  does  not  completely  disappear  for  several  weeks,  generally 
as  much  as  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  the  tendency  to  swelling 
remains  for  many  months  afterwards.    Occasionally,  during  the 
early  stage,  there  are  renewed  attacks  of  pyrexia,  with  extension  of 
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-i    •    +n  ft. --i,  vpi^g     in  other  cases  the  disease  runs  a 
t^^M^ZJs  of  the  feW  vein,  apart  fro. 
^  pne  peral  state.    The  swelling  remains  moderate  m  degree,  pits 
throughout,  and  never  becomes  tense  and  hard  _ 
Tn  rare  cases  the  a  m  becomes  affected  by  phlegmasia  dolens  m 
the  leg.    Phlegmasia  dolens  of  the  arm  done  has 
Phieflv  been  observed  apart  from  the  puerperal  state.    But  m  some 
ptlera  patients  the  arms  become  affected  as  well  as  the  legs,  and 
thvZboJ  may  occur  in  other  situations  also,  as  m  the  neck 

septic  infection,  and  are  of  a  grave  character. 

pSthrtMiial  anatomy.-The  veins  most  frequently  affected 
bvThrombosl  are  the  iem^iliac^^ 

More  rarely  there  is  ttaWhTthe  saphenous  veins.  In  the 
fater  sta"  e  the  veins  may  be  inflamed  and  adherent  to  the  but- 
^cellular  tissue  ;  eVcialy^hen  **  ™ £^££ 
affection  has  been  by  extension  from  pelvic  cellulitis.  The  lymphatic 
tX^LJ,  enlarged,  the  lymphatics  matted  together  with 
thTvessels  by  inflammatory  exudation.  The  dot  may  be  found 
^dowl  byj^^tian.  When  the  affection  .part 
ofi^eTal  septicemia,  the  clot  is  more  disintegrated,  and  there  may 

136  EeT^'a  general  rule,  the  dot,  shrink,  up  „  becomes 
di^teSated"  and  the  circulation  through  the  affected  vessels  is 
SdMoi  rarely  the  vessels  become  permanently  ojdyted, 
S  te  cases,  more  or  less  swelling,  or  tendency  to  swell,  may 
remain  in  the  leg  for  months  and  even  years,  and  the  use  of  the 
S  is  impaired  for  a  corresponding  time.  In  either  case,  a_» 
de  condition  of  the_yeins  which  have  been  distended  m  conse- 
ciuence  of  the  obstruction  is  apt  to  remain. 

1  Barely  suppuration  takes  place  about  the  affected  vessels.  This 
u^e^df&Wbly  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess  When 
C  ver,  the  septic  character  predominates  in  the  affection,  and 
especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  extensive  burrowing  abscesses  may 
be  formed,  wiih  Ploughing  of  muscles  and  cellular  tissue.  Under 
Ular  conditions,  the°  thrombi  may  become  «^gT^ 
septic  emboli  which  set  up  generai^ima.    Even  a  health,  clot 
may  be  detached  and  cause  wMBw^^^ 
The  consequence  may  be  sudden  death,  or  seWis embarrassment  to 
respiration     Fortunately,  the  ctehmfiTlt,  fii !  a  clot,  is  rare  except 
as  the  result  of  premature  exertion  or  injudicious  manipulation  of 

the  affected  veins. 

Treatment.— The  first  essential  m  treatment  is  absolute  rest, 
and  this  must  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  special 
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view  to  the  danger  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    For  the 

affected  vessels  should  be  used  only  with  great  caution.  The 
affected  ljphould  be  somewhat  elevated,  and  guarded  from  pressure 
by  a  cradle     For  relief  of  pain  it  may  be  wrapped  in  thinly-spread 
^M^ES^  hsSiMo^m,  or  in  ^Ll  moistened  with 
an  anodyne  lotion,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.    Opium  or  mnrnhi., 
should  be  given  until  the  pain  is  relieved.    Qj^ii^^te  or 
considerable  doses,  according  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  is  of  most 
value  m  the  acute  stage.    Later,  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
may  be  given.    In  the  Jatortage,  when  the  swelling  is  subsiding, 
the  leg  may  be  bandaged  evenly  with  a  flannel  harwW  and  stiS 
kept  elevated,  ^liie  patient  shoidd  on  no^c^nTbf  allowed  to 
leave  her  bed  till  all  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  vein  have  dis 
appeared.    In  the  septic  forms  of  the  disease  the  treatment  will  be 
merged  into  that  of  puerperal  septicemia. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  apply  leeches  over  the  inflamed 
vein,  and  even  to  repeat  the  leeching  on  successive  occasions,  and 
also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  affected  limb.  Since  the  disease  is  one 
associated  with  debility,  and  frequently  a  sequela  of  hemorrhage 
leeching  is  not  desirable,  even  though  it  might  give  relief  to  local 
pain.    Blisters  are  only  likely  to  increase  the  distress. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Arteries. 

Attention  has  long  been  attracted  by  the  startling  cases  in  which, 
quite  unexpectedly,  sudden  death  occurs  either  during  labour  or^ 
more  frequently,  after  delivery.     It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most 
frequent  caiisp  nf  sudden  death  is  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
arteri.es.     This  embolism  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sequel  of 
thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  or  its  vicinity,  or  in  the  iliac 
or  femoral  veins.    It  may  occur  at  any  time  up  tn  fnnv  m-  fjYP 
weeks  after  delivery,  but  is  more  common  after  a  certain  interval, 
when  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  clot  which  promote  its 
detachment.    Embolism  may  occur,  however,  even  before  delivery 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  clot  is  most  likely  to  be  derived  from 
a  thrombus  in  a  uterine  sinus  at  the  placental  site.    In  this  situa- 
tion, ante-partum  thrombosis  may  occur  if  there  has  been  separation 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  thrombus  is  likely  to  be  more  bulky  than 
that  which  would  have  been  formed  after  delivery  and  retraction  of 
the  uterus.    Then,  when  retraction  does  occur  in  the  course  of 
labour  or  after  delivery,  the  loose  thrombus  may  be  squeezed  out 
and  carried  to  the  pulmonary  arteries.    According  to  Spiegelberg,* 

Lehrbuoh  dor  Geburtslnilfc,  2nd  ed.,  p.  603. 
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this  accident  most  often  occurs  when  premature  labour  is  induced 
by  some  method  which  involves  the  risk  of  separating  the  placenta. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  therefore  all  those  which  tend  to 
coaanlatiolToflijSoirespeciaUy  hjemgrrhage,  depression  ot  the 
circulation  fro^i"  haemorrhage  or  exhaustion,  pyrexia  due  to  any 
cause,  and  the  ejitonc^iLsfir^^  into  the  circulation  It 

is  only  the  milder  forms  of  septic  infection,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  1  P.f»nol5a5[en-^a^^  of  the  mam  trunk 

or  largest  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    If  the  clot  itself  has 
a  r1pfinitP.lv  septic  character,  and  contains  septic  organisms,  it  quickly 
becomes  disint&ed.    Small  fragments  are  then  apt  to  be  detached, 
and  either  plug  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  pass 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  cause  minute  emboli  m  other 
parts  of  the  body.    This  condition  has  already  been  described  m 
the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers  as  leading  to  visceral  pyaemia.  The 
clot  may,  however,  be  apparently  healthy,  even  though  entrance  ot 
septic  material  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  coagulation  :  per- 
haps because  the  influence  has  been  that  of  sapraemia  only,  not 
septicaemia  (see  p.  777).    In  such  case,  if  detached  at  all,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  detached  in  a  considerable  mass,  and  plug  a  large 
branch  or  the  main  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Considerable  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  individual 
cases  should  be  interpreted  as  embolism  or  as  primary  thrombosis 
r,f  the  pulmonary  artery.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued,  and  the 
argument  has  much  weight,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  coagulation 
should  take  place  first  in  a  situation  where  the  current  is  so  rapid 
as  it  is  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said 
that  the  pulmonary  artery  breaka_ap  at,  once  into  a  number  of 
branches,  which  radiate  from  it  at  different  angles  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  lung.  Consequently  a  large  extenjjQf_aurJace  is  pre- 
sented to  the  blood,  and  there  are  numerous  angular  projections 
into  the  currents  ;  both  which  conditions  are  calculated  to  induce 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin*  This  mode  of  bifurca- 
tion must  also  cause  considerable  retardation  of  the  current,  which 
may  therefore  become  slow  enough  to  allow  coagulation  when  the 
heart's  action  is  greatly  depressed. 

Extensive  coagulation  may  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  right  heart  after  death,  having  the  appearance  of  being  due  to 
thrombosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  embolus 
always  causes  the  deposit  of  fresh  fibrin  on  its  surface,  and  thus 
leads  to  secondary  thrombosis,  extending  backward  toward  the  heart. 
A  small  primary  embolus  may  thus  escape  detection.    Moreover,  it 


'  Humphry,  "  On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Venous  System  during  Life." 
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is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  extensive  thrombosis  may  not 
nave  been  formed  only  during  the  death  agony. 
>  Most  of  the  best  pathologists  however,  are  of  opinion  that  embol- 
^m_oi  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  inuch_more  frequent  thanjjT^y 
thrombosis.  An  embolus  is  distinguished  by  its  being  more  de- 
colonsed  and  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  thrombosisfblmed 
upon  it,  and  by  its  generaUy  being  situated  at  a  point  oLhifureaiion 
,oiJhe_artery,  at  which  it  has  been  arrested.  Also  it  is  not  moulded 
in  shape  to  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  occasionally  it  may  be 
fitted  on  to  the  clot  elsewhere  from  which  it  has  been  detached. 
A«uM~,  An  ante^mortgmarterial  thrombus  presents  a  rounded  end  toward 
the  heart,  and  is  dense,  consisting  of  layers  of  decolorised  fibrin. 
It  may  be  softened  in  .the  centre  from  commencing  degeneration. 
It  is  non-adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  may  allow  a  little 
space  for  the  blood  to  circulate  between. 

Playfair  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  relative  frequency 
of  primary  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  an  analysis  of 
25  cases  of  sudden  death  after  delivery,  he  regards  15  out  of  the 
25 — in  all  of  which  death  occurred  before  the  fourteenth  day,  often 
on  the  second  or  third — as  due  to  primary  thrombosis.  In  7  only 
he  found  that  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  embolism,  and  in  them 
death  occurred  at  a  remote  period  after  delivery ;  in  none  before 
the  nineteenth  day.  He  infers  that  time  is  required  to  admit  of 
degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the  deposited  fibrin,  in  order  to 
lead  to  the  separation  of  an  embolus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  an  embolus  separated  from  a  recent  clot  would  show  much 
less  sign  of  change,  would  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
secondary  thrombus  formed  upon  it,  and  would  therefore  much  more 
readily  escape  detection,  especially  by  a  pathologist  not  of  great 
experience. 

A  coagulum  formed  in  the  pulmonary  artery  within  a  few  days 
after  delivery  need  not  necessarily  either  be  due  to  primary  throm- 
bosis in  that  situation,  or  be  derived  from  a  thrombus  in  a  vein.  A 
clot  may_be  formed  in  the  right  auricle,  commencing  probably  in 
the  auricular  appendix,  where  there  is  little  current,  or  in  a  small 
vein  opening  into  the  auricle.  Thence  a  thrombus  may  extend  into 
the  ventricle,  and  even  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  while  still 
tethered  in  the  auricle.  From  this  thrombus  a  portion  may  be 
detached,  and  plug  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

A  case  recorded  by  Playfair  himself  as  a  case  of  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  appears  to  indicate  this  mode  of  origin.*  Labour 
had  been  severe  and  protracted,  and  the  patient  greatly  exhausted. 


"  "Note  on  the  Absorption,  with  Ultimate  Recovery,  of  Thrombosis  of  the  Pul- 
monary Artery  in  the  Puerperal  State."    Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXVI, 
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After  delivery  temperature  had  fluctuated  considerably  often  react- 
ing a  high  point,  and  rarely  or  never  becoming  normal  ;  there  bad 
been  one  or  two  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.    Three  weeks  after -  delivery 
Sir  W  Broadbent  found  a  bruit  indicating  thrombosis  m  the  right 
auricle.    Phlebitis  was  just  beginning  in  the  left  posterior  tibial 
vein     A  few  days  later  there  were  symptoms  of  embolism  of  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to  the  lower  part  of  the  le  t 
lung,  namely,  impaired  resonance,  imperfect  entry  of  air,  and  loud 
harsh  friction.    The  auricular  murmur  was  no  longer  audible,  but 
there  was  a  systolic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  obscura- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  the  coagulum  interfering  with 
the  proper  closure  of  the  valves.    Just  at  this  time  thrombosis  of 
the  right  iliac  vein  appeared,  and  extensive  phlegmasia  dolens  of  the 
ricdit  leg  was  developed.  The  patient  eventually  completely  recovered 
Sir  W  Broadbent's  interpretation  was,  that  there  was  extension  of 
the  thrombus  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery  and  consequent  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

From  cases  in  which  signs  of  pulmonary  obstruction  have  shown 
themselves  without  proving  immediately  fatal,  and  phlegmasia  dolens 
has  appeared  shortly  after,  Playf  air  argues  that  the  peripheral  throm- 
bosis obviously  followed  the  central,  both  being  produced  by  iden- 
tical causes,  and  in  the  instance  related  above  this  seems  to  have 
been  certainlv  the  fact.  They  may  be  open,  however,  sometimes 
also  to  the  "interpretation  that  thrombosis  in  a  pelvic  vein  may 
first  have  led  to  the  detachment  of  an  embolus,  and  afterwards  have 
extended  to  an  iliac  vein  and  produced  phlegmasia  dolens  ;  or  that 
thrombosis  may  have  occurred  successively  in  two  or  more  veins,  as 
is  often  found  to  be  the  case. 

One  fact  about  the  clinical  history  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
embolism  is  much  more  frequent  than  primary  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  This  is  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
attack  comes-omaritb  an  appalling  suddenness^  which  forms  one  of 
its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  is  thus  allowed  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  symptoms  between  embolism  and  what  is  interpreted 
as  having  been  primary  thrombosis.  It  might  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  onset  of  symptoms  would  be  more  gradual  in  thrombosis,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case  recorded  above,  where  thrombosis 
commenced  in  the  right  auricle. 

The  cases  which  are  most  likely  to  be  due  to  thrombosis  com- 
mencing either  in  the  auricle  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself  are 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  come  on  within  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  and  in  which  they  have  been  preceded  by  great 
depression  of  the  circulation,  owing  to  exhaustion  from  difficult 
labour,  or  haemorrhage,  or  both. 
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veiS7?^"?         C01urse— The  Primary  thrombosis  in  a  pelvic 

Hence  the  attack  of  dyspnoea,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  comes  on 
^^xp^eily.    In  some  cases  the  ^      iod  hag 

rently  progressed  quite  normally,  and  the  patient  may  be  beginning 

!lf  .1  f8^  Fre(luently>  l^wever,  there  has  either  been  a 
^a^lju^^  or  there  hag  been  more  or  les§ 

Pyrexia  within  the  r^F^ekTrndicating  some  degree  of  septic  dis- 
turbance. In  other  cases,  again,  the  attack  comes  on  within  the 
nrst  lew  days,  especially  aftgrjw^aihage,  or  depression  of  the 
heart  from  exhaustion.   — 

The  starting-point  appears  frequently  to  be  some  slight  exertion, 
the  patient  is  then  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  intense  dyspnoea 
bhe  gasps  and  struggles  for  breath,  and  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  of 
respiration  are  thrown  into  action.  The  face  is  livid  and  purple,  or 
sometimes  pale.  The  heart's  action  at  first  is  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous ;  soon  it  becomes  feeble  and  irregular.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  also  irregular.  Respiration  is  hurried,  and  air  may  be  heard  to 
enter  the  lungs  freely. 

If  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  blocked,  death 
follows  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  minutes.  If  only  a  main  branch  is 
plugged,  the  symptoms  after  a  while  may  become  mitigated  in  some 
degree,  but  the  violence  of  dyspnoea  is  apt  to  be  renewed  on  any 
slight  exertion.  Less  frequently,  the  first  onset  is  not  so  intense, 
but  the  attacks  recur  with  increasing  severity.  This  probably 
happens  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  primary  thrombosis  in  the 
heart  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself.  A  fair  number  of  cases  has 
been  recorded,  although  only  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  in 
which  the  patient  has  ultimately  recovered  after  symptoms  pointing 
to  pulmonary  embolism  or  thrombosis. 

In  some  of  the  cases  not  very  rapidly  fatal  a  systolic  bruit  has 
been  observed  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  occur  in  the  case  of  embolism  at  the  entrance  of  a  main  branch 
of  the  artery,  when  the  secondary  thrombus  extends  towards  the 
heart.  If  a  primary  thrombus  is  tethered  in  the  heart,  and  extends 
through  the  valves  into  the  artery,  the  bruit  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  marked.  In  this  case  the  second  sound  may  also  be  affected, 
as  in  the  instance  described  at  p.  826,  the  clot  preventing  the 
closure  of  the  valves.  If  the  patient  eventually  survives,  recovery 
is  complete.  The  circulation  is  restored,  probably  through  disinte- 
gration of  the  clot,  and  any  bruit  which  may  have  been  heard 
disappears. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  essential  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 
enjoin  complete  and  prolonged  rest  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
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evidence  of  venous  thrombosis.  This  should  be  continued  until  at 
Zst  live  or  six  weeks  have  passed,  and  the  vein  is  no  longer  tender 
and  indurated.  More  prolonged  rest  in  bed  than  usual  is  also 
desirable  in  all  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  exhaustion  from 
hemorrhage,  or  considerable  pyrexia  indicating  septic  disturbance 
in  the  first  week  after  delivery. 

Treatment.— In  many  cases  death  is  too  rapid  to  allow  any 
treatment.  In  the  first  instance  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  the 
patient  alive,  and  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulants 
such  as  brandy  and  ether.  Ether  may  be  given  by  subcutaneous 
iniections  of  twenty  minims  at  a  time,  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow. 
Ammonia  is  a  useful  stimulant,  and  has  also  been  recommended  on 
thT^om^d  that  it  may  tend  chemically  to  promote  the  solution  of 
the  clot,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  further  thrombosis  Tweniby 
minims  of  Honor  amnionic,  or  five,  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  given  every  hour  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  at  longer 
intervals.  If  there  is  cyanosis  of  the  face,  and  other  evidence  of 
over-distension  of  ^win.  w/ms.jt  small  venesection,  or  some  leeches 
applied  to  the  chest,  may  assist  in  the  restoration  of  equilibrium.  _ 

If  the  patient  survives  the  first  attack  of  dyspnoea,  and  obtains 
some  relief,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  she  should  be  kept 
absolutely  'at  rest,  and  not  raised  in  bed,  or  allowed  to  make  any 
muscTiWe^rto  for  any  purpose.  Liquid  food  should  be  given 
frequently,  and  in  small  quantities.  The  same  precautions  should 
be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  severity  of  symptoms 
has  abated,  since  a  renewed  attack  is  liable  to  be  brought  on  by  any 
imprudence. 

Embolism  op  Systemic  Arteries. 

Embolism  of  systemic  arteries  is  rarer  than  that  of  pulmonary 
arteries.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  clot  is  derived  from  the  left 
heart.    The  same  conditions  of  blood  as  those  which  predispose  to 
venous  thrombosis  promote  its  formation.    In  some  recorded  cases 
there  has  been  antecedent  rheumatism,  and  vegetations  have  been 
detached  from  the  valves  of  the  heart.    In  others  there  has  been 
puerperal  endocarditis,  generally  of  septic  origin.    In  others,  the 
thrombosis  probably  commences  in  the  auricular  appendix,  or 
elsewhere   in  the   auricle,    the   circulation  having   been  much 
depressed  by  exhaustion  or  hamiorrhage.    In  some  cases  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  has  been  primary  thrombosis  in  the 
arteries  themselves,  the  symptoms  having  been  gradual  in  their 
onset,  and  the  arterial  walls  having  been  found  in  a  morbid 
condition. 

Symptoms    and    course. — The    arteries  most  frequently 
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affected  are  the  fa^toidual,  and  cerebral.    When  the  artery 

oi  the  affected  artery,  sudden  in  its  origin,  but  persistent.  Puka- 
faonjnjhe  distal  portioj^fjh^rto^ceases,  and  the  limb  becWs 
^^^le^^  exce sTve 

pulsation  in  the  artery  above  the  plug.  In  some  cases  gangrene  0f 
tb^mb  has  followed.  Gangrene  is  not  generaUy  thtlSult  of 
obstruction  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  in  persons  who  are  young 

uicfTT  J'i  "  C0Uateral  CirCUlati°n  being  established! 

Hence,  m  the  puerperal  cases,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  or 

some  venous  thrombosis  in  addition,  is  probably  an  element  in  the 
causation.  When  gangrene  of  a  limb  occurs  in  the  puerperal  state, 
the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in 
which  the  patient  has  recovered  after  formation  of  a  line  of  demar- 
cation and  amputation  of  the  limb. 

e  embolism  of  m  imporkaLcerebral  artery  occurs,  softening 

of  the  brain  and  paralysis,  generaUy  taking  the  form  of  hemiplegia0 
are  apt  to  follow.  Embolism  of  the  ophthalmic  aitoyleadfio 
complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye.  This  generally  occurs  in 
septicemic  cases,  and  is  foUowed  by  destruction  of  the  eye  and 
usually  by  a  fatal  result. 

Treatment.— The  limb  should  be  elevated  and  kept  warm  by 
flannel  and  hot-water  bottles.  Opiates  must  be  given  until  pain  is 
relieved.  The  strength  should  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet. 
Any  concomitant  septic  condition  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 


Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins. 

Next  to  pulmonary  embolism  and  thrombosis,  the  most  notable 
cause  of  sudden  death  during  labour  or  shortly  after  delivery 
appears  to  be  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  entrance  of  air  in  considerable  quantity  into  large  veins  near 
the  heart  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  surgical 
operations  upon  the  neck.  The  condition  of  the  uterine  veins  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
They  have  large  mouths,  and  are  closely  united  with  the  tissue  in 
which  they  lie,  so  that  they  cannot  collapse  when  not  closed  by 
contraction  of  the  uterus.  They  are  also  near  enough  to  the  chest 
to  be  affected  by  respiratory  aspiration. 

The  cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  probably  complex.  The 
right  heart  filled  with  air,  which  is  compressible  and  has  no  appre- 
ciable momentum  as  compared  with  blood,  cannot  readily  empty 
itself.  The  air  bubbles  also  do  not  readily  pass  through  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  and  act  somewhat  as  emboli.    If  the  air  enters 
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a  vein  distant  from  the  heart,  or  enters  in  moderate  quantity,  so 
that  the  right  heart  does  not  become  filled  with  air,  these  effects  are 

not  produced.  .  . 

For  air  to  enter  the  uterine  veins  three  conditions  are  necessary. 
There  must  he._air_or_gas  in  the  uterus,  the^rfterus  must  be  relaxed, 
Unci  the  mouths  of  thfi-gfii™  must  be  open,  or  filled  only  by  a  soft 
easily  displaceable  thrombus.    The  conditions  may  be  fulfilled 
either  beforejleliyery,  when  the  placenta  is  separated  or  partially 
separated,  or  aiterjfjdivery^  especIalbT^hen  delivery  is  only  just 
completed.    Air  may  reach  the  vagina  and  thence  the  uterus 
merely  from  the  effect  of  position,  when  the  vagina  is  patulous.  It 
may  also  still  more  easily  gain  access  during  obstetric  operations  or 
manipulations.    Aspiration  into  the  veins  may  occur  from  the 
variations  of  intra-abdominal  pressure,  together  with  relaxations  of 
the  uterus  alternating  with  contractions.    Air  may  also  be  forced 
into  the  veins  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  occurring 
when  the  exit  through  the  vagina  is  impeded. 

The  most  marked  cases  have  occurred  when  water  has  been 
injected  into  the  n terns  before  delivery.    The  placenta  may  then  be 
separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  air  already  in  the 
vagina  may  gain  entrance,  or  air  may  be  injected  with  the  water. 
Xf  a  Higginson's  syringe  is  used,  air  is  almost  certain  to  be  injected. 
The  objections  on  this  ground  to  the  method  of  inducing  labour  by 
injections  of  water  into  the  uterus  have  already  been  explained 
(see  p.  590).   The  same  result  has  sometimes  followed  even  a  vaginal 
xlouche  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that,  even  if  no  air  has  been  in- 
jected with  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  have  forced 
into  the  uterus  some  air  already  in  the  vagina.    Again,  sudden 
death  has  followed  the  washing  out  of  the  uterJis_ior  the  removal  of 
septic  material  after  delivery. 

In  other  cases  sudden  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  delivery, 
and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation  has  been  verified  by 
autopsy.  In  some  of  these  instances,  the  accident  has  happened 
when  the  hand  has  been  introduced  into  the  uterus,  as  for  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta  ;  in  others  it  has  been  quite  spon- 
taneous. Another  mode  of  origin  for  the  accident  is  the  distension 
ofthe  uterus  by  gas  from  .decomposition  of  the  foetus.  On  delivery 
oflhe  foetus  and  "separation  of  the  placenta,  some  of  the  gas  may 
then  be  aspirated  or  forced  into  the  veins. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  left  heart  is  found  contracted, 
the  right  heart  distended  and  filled  with  air.  There  is  froth  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries.  The  vena  cava  and  pelvic  and  uterine  veins 
may  contain  air.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  distinguish  the  case 
in  which  gas  has  been  produced  by  post-mortem  decomposition. 


THROMBOSIS,  EMBOLISM,  SUDDEN  DEATH. 


Symptoms.— The  symptoms  indicate  pulmonary  obstruction, 
and  thus  closely  resemble  those  of  pulmonary  embolism  There  is 
a  sudden  intense  struggle  for  breath  ;  the  face  is  purple  and  livid 
the  pulse  small  and  irregular.  Sometimes  convulsions  occur  Soon 
unconsciousness  and  death  follow.  A  churning  sound  in  the  heart 
has  sometimes  been  heard  on  auscultation.  As  a  rule,  however  it 
will  be  impossible  positively  to  distinguish  between  entrance  of  air 
into  the  circulation  and  pulmonary  embolism. 

Prophylaxis.— Induction  of  premature  labour  by  injection  of 
water  into  the  uterus  should  be  avoided.  Even  for  the  vaginal 
douche,  an  irrigator  should  be  used,  and  the  tube  should  be  emptied 
of  air.  If  the  Higginson's  syringe  is  ever  used  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  outflow  from  the  vagina  is  free,  and  the  injection  should  be 
gentle  at  first. 


Syncope  and  Shock. 

In  cases  of  serious  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  fatal  syncope  is 
apt  to  occur  during  or  after  labour,  as  already  described  (seep.  384). 
Apart  from  any  valvular  disease,  various  cases  of  sudden  death  in 
parturition  or  the  puerperal  state  are  on  record,  in  which  the  results 
of  post-mortem  examination  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  embolism 
or  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  or  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  circulation.    These  must  be  attributed  to  failure  of  the  heart. 
It  is  a  comparatively  common  experience  that,  after  post-partum 
haemorrhage  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  kill  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, fatal  syncope  may  occur,  sometimes  from  the  effect  of  some 
exertion,  or  of  the  patient's  head  being  raised  imprudently.  Even 
without  any  excessive  haemorrhage,  syncope  may  occur,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  fatal,  especially  when  the  patient  has  been  exhausted 
by  severe  lahour^.    Predisposing  causes  may  be  the  so-called  fatty 
.degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or  mere  thinness  of 
its  muscular  wall,  which  is  generally  associated  with  deposit  of 
adipose  tissue  outside.    Dilatation  of  the  heart  from  any  cause, 
such  as  Bright's  disease,  or  disease  of  the  lungs,  may  also  predispose 
to  syncope.    Death  from  syncope  has  occurred  in  pregnancy,  as 
well  as  during  or  after  labour,  but  much  more  rarely. 

Sometimes  the  ajjproach  of  death  is  more  gradual,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  shock.  The  face  is  anxious 
and  lunched,  the  skin  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  extremities  cold,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  abuost  imperceptible,  the  skin  generally  moist  with 
I  sweat.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  violent  struggle  for  breath  and 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  which  denote  pubnonary  obstruction. 
Sometimes,  as  when  death  is  impending  from  the  effect  of  severe 
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hemorrhage,  there  is  restlessness  associated  with  considerable 
strength  of  voice  and  muscular  strength  generally,  but  with  very  rapid 
feeble  pulse.  These  symptoms  chiefly  occur  after  severe  labour  m 
women  of  highly  susceptible  neurotic  temperament,  and  the  shame 
of  parturition  in  an  unmarried  woman  sometimes  adds  to  the  effect. 
Some  excess  of  haemorrhage  may  also  be  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  sudden  lowering  of  abdoniinaUensjpn  is  probably  an 
element  in  the  causation.  Combined  with  a__paralysis  of  the  sympa-  > 
thetic  nerves,  due  to  the  impression  upon  the  nerroussystem,  it 
allows  a  great  proportion  of  the  blood  to  collect  in~the  largevems 
within  the  abdomen,  while  but  little  passes  through  the  heart. 

Treatment  of  shock.— The  treatment  is  to  apply  w^rmth_to 
the_extremities.  and  give  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ether,  and 
ammonia,  as  well  as  liquid  nourishment,  as  strong  beef -tea  or 
essence  of  meat.  Ether  may  be  administered  subcutaneously.  If 
failure  of  the  heart  is  threatened,  the  Jnhalation  of  nitrate  of  amyl 
is  likely  to  be  of  use,  as  it  is  in  threatened  syncope  during  the 
administration  of  chloroform  :  for  it  acts,  not  only  by  relaxing  the 
arteries,  but  by  stimulating  the  heart,  as  may  be  proved  by  sphyg- 
mographic  tracings,  and  thus  it  relieves  the  circulation  in  a  double 
way. 

Other  Causes  op  Sudden  Death. 

Sudden  death  from  rnptnre  of  nv  ^Miriam  in  labour,  rupture  of 
the  heart,  or  rupture  of  the  spleen,  have  been  recorded,  but  are 
very  rare.  In  women  prone  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  the  exertion 
of  labour  may  precipitate  the  rupture  of  an  artery.  There  may 
then  be  convulsions  at  the  outset,  followed  by  coma  and  paralysis, 
generally  hemiplegia.  Death  in  this  case  may  be  rapid,  but  is  not 
absolutely  sudden,  as  when  due  to  failure  or  obstruction  of  the 
circulation. 

Some  causes  of  sudden  death  would  not  be  suspected  unless 
revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  Thus,  a  woman  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  somewhat  advanced  in  apparently 
normal  labour,  became  suddenly  collapsed,  and  died  before  delivery 
could  be  completed  with  forceps.  At  the  autopsy,  it  was  found  that 
the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  uterus.  Some  separation  had 
occurred,  probably  from  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  with  the  advance 
of  labour,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  had  taken  place  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

DECIDUOMA  MALIC4NUM. 

A  peculiar  form  of  malignant  disease  following  pregnancy  was 
first  described  by  Sanger  in  1888  under  the  title  of  "  Deciduoma 
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malignum."  Chiari  had  previously  described  three  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  fundus  uteri  following  the  puerperium,  of  which 
two  occurred  in  young_wonien  aged  22  and  23.  Since  1888  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  been  described,  more  than  40 
chiefly  by  German  authors,  and  recently  a  few  have  been  recorded 
in  England  and  America.  The  chief  clinical  features  of  the  disease 
are  that  it  both  spreads  locally  and  forms  metastatic  _dep_psits  with 
extreme  rapidity,  so  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  has  proved 
fatal  withinjfcam_  ten  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  puerperium. 
It  may  occur  at_any__a^eftmi_2ILto_55  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  have  been  in  voungjaameji.  Thus,  about  64  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  have  been  under  the  age  of  35  ;  and  there  are  more  cases 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  than  in  any  other  quinquennium. 

Causation. — The  disease  may  occur  after  labour  at  full  term 
or  premature,  after  abortion,  or  after  a  vesicular  mole.  Premature 
deliveries  and  abortions  are  in  greater  than  the  relative  proportion 
as  compared  with  full-term  deliveries.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  causation  is  the_relation  to  vesicular  mole,  which 
was  the  antecedent  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  disease  is 
almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  multipara. 

Pathology.  —  Three  different  forms  of  growth  have  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  cases  described  under  the  head  of 
Deciduoma  malignum. 

(1)  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  growth  is  the  presence  of  what  is  called  the  syncytium.  This 
consists  of  masses  of  plasmodium  containing  large  nuclei,  but  not 
divided  into^eTIsr  It  occurs  sometimes  in  the  form  of  irregular 
masses  or  bands,  but  frequently  forms  a  reticulum,  surrounding 
spaces  which  may  contain_Jblopd,  or  cells  similar  to  those  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  growth.  The  rest  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of 
large_cells  with  large  nuclei  resembling  decidual  cells.  Whitridge 
Williams,*  describing  a  growth  of  this  kind,  regards  it  as  carcinoma, 
not  sarcoma,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  ground  substance  or 
reticulum  separating  the  cells,  but  only  blood  or  threads  of  fibrin, 
and  because  there  is  no  formation  of  vessels,  the  growth  being 
nourished  solely  by  blood  in  extravasated  spaces.  But  the  com- 
mittee to  which  several  specimens  of  a  similar  type  were  re- 
ferred, in  1896,  by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  regarded 
them  as  a  form  of  sarcoma.  Large  spaces  containing  blood 
are  a  marked  feature  of  the  growth,  and  the  syncytium  ap- 
pears to  lay  open  the  blood-vessels  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  function  of  the  syncytium  in  the  development 


*  John  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.    Baltimore,  1895. 
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of  the  normal  placenta  (see  p.  70).  Malignant  cells  have  been 
found  in  thrombi  within  the  vessels.  In  this  way  the  very  rapid 
formation  of  metastatic  deposits,  especially  in  the  lungs,  is  accounted 
for. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  syncy- 
tium. Some  regard  it  as  derived  from  theVsyncytium  which  consti- 
tutes  the  outer  covering  of  the  villi.  The  growth  would  then  be  a 
foetal  epithelioma  engrafted  upon  the  mother,  if  the  view  is  correct 
that  the  outer  covering  of  the  villi  belongs  to  the  foetal  epiblast. 
There  must  also  be  a  sarcoma  mixed  with  this ;  but  opinions  differ 
whether  the  large  cells  are  derived  from  the  decidua,  the  deeper 
kyer_of_  (so-called)  iffitaL_epithelium,  or  the  stroma  of  the  villi, 
l)  Other  authorities  again  deny  the  foetal  origin  of  the  syncytium, 
^  saying  that  a  similar  syncytium  may  be  seen  in  sarcomata  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  formed  by  fusion  of  the  sarcomatous  cells.  No 
instance  has  been  produced,  however,  of  a  malignant  growth  of  the 
uterus  showing  the  syncytium,  in  which  recent  pregnancy  could  be 

1 excluded.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fatal  origin  of 
the^jgowtlLconsists  in  its  relating  _to_jvesicular  mole.  Considering 
the  rarity  of  vesicular  mole  compared  with  ordinary  pregnancies 
and  abortions  (only  one  case  in  several  thousand),  the  fact  that  a 
vesicular  mole  preceded  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  some  causal  relation  between  abnormal  proliferation  of  the 
villi  and  the  origin  of  the  growth.  Moreover,  masses  formed  by 
proliferation  of  the  syncytium  may  be  seen  in  vesicular  moles  which 
give  no  evidence  of  malignancy. 

(2)  In  some  instances  the  growth  consists  of  large  cells  resembling 
decidual  cells,  separated  by  a  Tgtjgiibi-m  nr  tprr.pl  ]jjlar__substance. 
There  is  no  syncytium  beyond  comparatively  small  masses  of  Plas- 
modium, resembling  the  giant  cells  which  are  found  in  the  decidua. 
This  appears  to  be  a  form  of  sarcoma  arising  in  the  decidua,  or  in 
the  mucous  membrane  modified  by  recent  pregnancy.  The  cases 
first  described  by  Sanger  were  of  this  nature.  In  this  form  of 
growth  there  is  no  clear  demarcation,  at  an  early  stage,  from  the 
appearances  seen  in  inflammation  of  the  decidua  associated  with 
retention  of  a  portion  of  placenta,  especially  after  abortion.  It 
differs  from  sarcoma  of  the  uterus,  as  generally  seen  apart  from 
pregnancy,  in  the  large  size  of  the  cells  and  nuclei. 

(3)  In  a  few  cases  the,  jvrimary  and  sp.ciwlary  growths  have  been 
villous  in  character,  and  these  villi  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
derived  from  the  chorionic  villi.  Others  deny  that  their  appear- 
ance is  identical.  With  the  villous  growth  are  associated  syncytium, 
and  also  detached  cells  in  the  deeper  tissues.  Strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  the  implantation  of  a  foatal  growth  is 
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afforded  by  a  case  related  by  Apfelstedt  and  Aschoff,*  in  which  the 
secondary  growth  in  the  labium  and  paravaginal  tissue  consisted  of 
a  vesicular  mole,  with  the  usual  stalks  and  cysts.  Metastasis  of  a 
vesicular  mole  to  the  lung  has  also  been  recorded.  Again  in 
Mailer's  f  case,  the  metastatic  growths  took  the  form  of  a  row  of 
cystic  tumours  in  the  vagina.  In  Neumann's  case,  following  a 
vesicular  mole,  chorionic  villi  were  found  in  a  metastasis,  as 
weU  as  m  the  original  growth.  Syncytium  and  detached  cells 
with  large  nuclei  were  also  present.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  vesicular  mole  was  followed  by  myxoma  of  the  uterine 
wall.  This  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  running  a  malignant  course, 
but  eventually  died  out,  after  repeated  removal. 

Early  metastasis  is  a  feature  in  all  the  varieties  of  growth,  and 
the  metastatic  growths  have  a  similar  microscopic  appearance  to  the 
primary.  Deposits  were  observed  in  the  lungs  in  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  over  30  per  cent."There  were  metastases 
in  tne  vagina  or  vulva.  Free  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
growths.  They  also  break  down  easily,  and  hence  septicsemic 
complications  occur  early.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  through 
thrombosis  or  embolism. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  characteristic  symptom  is 
irregular  haemorrhage  commencing  within  a  few  weeks  after  deliyery 
or  abortion,  or  vesicular  mole.  Later  there  is  anaemia  with  pyrexia, 
rigors,  and  other  symptoms  of  sapraemia  or  septicaemia.  Some- 
times masses  of  growth  are  discharged.  Before  death  there  may  be 
evidence  of  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  frequently  metastatic  growths 
appear  in  the  genital  canal. 

Diagnosis. — In  case  of  haemorrhage  persisting  after  delivery, 
abortion,  or  still  more,  after  vesicular  moles,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  exploring  and  curetting  the  cavity  of  uterus.  Microscopic 
examination  should  be  made  of  any  masses  brought  away. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  cure  is  in  very  early  hysterec- 
tomy, which  should  be  carried  out  by  the  vaginal  method.  Metas- 
tatic growths  in  the  vagina  or  vulva,  if  limited,  may  be  removed 
at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  two  instances  of  patients  being 
still  free  from  recurrence,  one  at  six  months,  one  at  eighteen 
months,  after  such  an  operation. 

*  Arcbiv.  f.  Gyniik.,  1896,  p.  511. 

+  Verb.  d.  Deutsch.  Gesell.  f.  Gyniik.,  1891,  p.  341. 

X  The  most  important  cases  of  deciduoma  malignum  will  be  found  in  the  following 
papers:— Chiari,  Wiener  Med.  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  364  ;  Sanger,  Centralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,  18S9, 
p.  132;  Gottschalk,  Arcb.  f.  Gyniik.,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  1;  Marehand,  Monatsehr.  f.  Geb., 
1895,  p.  513  ;  Whitridge  Williams,  John  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1895  ;  Neumann, 
Monatsehr.  f.  Geb.,  1896,  p.  387  ;  Spencer  and  Morison,  with  discussion  on  papers, 
Obstet.  Trans.,  1896. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


PTJERPEKAL  INSANITY". 

Puerperal  insanity  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — the  in- 
sanity of  pregnancy,  that  of  labour,  that  of  the  puerperal  state,  and 
that  of  lactation.  The  important  influence  which  child-bearing  has 
in  reference  to  mental  diseases  is  proved  by  the  notable  pro- 
portion of  patients  admitted  to  lunatic  asylums  in  which  the  disease 
is  attributed  to  this  cause.  By  various  authors  this  proportion  is 
estimated  at  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  At  Bethlem  Hospital,  out 
of  1,333  female  patients  admitted  from  the  year  1864  to  1874 
inclusive,  14*7  per  cent,  owed  their  insanity  more  or  less  to  causes 
related  to  pregnancy  or  childbirth.*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  most  of  the  milder  and  more  temporary  forms  of  disease 
are  treated  at  home. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  assume  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity  in 
general.  The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is  its  relatively  good  prog- 
nosis. This  is  another  circumstance  proving  the  veritable  character 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  pregnancy  ;  for  after  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  exciting  cause  has  died  away,  cure  results  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  puerperal  insanity  is 
in  contrast  to  insanity  in  its  other  forms.  Not  every  case,  however, 
of  insanity  occurring  during  pregnancy  or  after  delivery  has  those 
conditions  for  its  cause. 

Puerperal  insanity  resembles  other  forms  of  the  disease  in  that 
hereditary  tendency  is  of  great  importance  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  be  taken  into  account  the  occurrence 
in  relations,  not  only  of  actual  insanity,  but  of  other  neuroses,  such 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  the  like.  Savage  found  distinct 
acknowledged  insanity  in  the  family  in  31-4  per  cent,  out  of  207 
cases  ;  Reid  in  40'5  per  cent,  out  of  111  ;  Tuke  in  31-5  per  cent, 
out  of  73  ;  Hellyt  in  38 -8  per  cent,  out  of  131.  In  about  as  many 
more  cases  a  history  of  some  other  neuroses  in  the  family  may  be 
discovered. 

*  Savage,  "  Observations  on  the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth."  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  XX. 
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Of  the  three  principal  forms  of  puerperal  insanity,  namely,  those 
ot  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  period,  and  lactation,  the  insanity  of 
pregnancy  is  the  rarest,  and  that  of  the  puerperal  period  the  corn- 
authors  •—      f°U0Wing  are  the  ProPortions  according  to  various 

Tr.co^ij-      t  Marce\  Tuke.  Weber. 

Insanity  of  pregnancy    ...       8  18  15  per  cent. 

Insanity  of  the  puerperal  period  58  47  58 

Insanity  of  lactation  ....  33  35  26 

In  all  the  forms  of  puerperal  insanity  there  is  generally  associa- 
tion with  debility,  exhaustion,  or  impoverishment  of  blood.  In  all 
of  them  some  mental  impression,  such  as  a  bereavement,  fright 
sudden  bad  news,  anxiety  about  children,  or  quarrel  with  relatives 
may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Thus,  in  times  of  war 
and  revolution  puerperal  insanity  is  more  common  than  usual. 

In  all  the  varieties,  but  especially  in  the  insanity  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  period,  the  grief  and  shame  of  seduction  form 
an  important  predisposing  cause  in  many  cases.  Another  cause, 
which  may  be  met  with  in  each  division,  is  rapid  child-bearing. 
The  exhaustion  of  repeated  child-birth  and  lactation  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  a  predisposition  into  activity,  especially  if  there  is 
hereditary  taint. 

To  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  but  especially  to  those  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state,  primiparse  are  most  liable.  On  the  other 
hand,  increase  of  age  increases  the  proclivity.  Thus  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place, 
but  only  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  then  ;  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40,  20  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place,  but 
35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  ;  less  than  1-5  per  cent, 
of  the  births  take  place  after  the  age  of  40,  whereas  8*6  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  after  that  age  (Marce).  In  some  cases 
insanity  has  been  developed  in  the  puerperal  period  after  a  first 
pregnancy ;  while  on  a  second  occasion,  it  has  come  on  during  preg- 
nancy, thus  apparently  indicating  a  progressive  vulnerability  under 
the  influence  of  the  disturbing  cause. 

Tyler  Smith*  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  out  of  seven 
deliveries,  had  twins  three  times.  On  each  of  these  three  occasions 
she  suffered  from  puerperal  mania. 

Insanity  of  pregnancy. — The  tendency  of  pregnancy  to  call 
into  activity  other  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria  and  chorea,  has  already 
been  described.  It  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  presence  of  a 
local  source  of  reflex  irritation,  partly  by  the  increase  in  pregnancy 
of  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres  to  prepare  them  for  the  work 

*  "  Manual  of  Obstetrics." 
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of  parturition.  The  influence  of  pregnancy  with  regard  to  insanity 
must  be  explained,  in  part,  in  the  same  way.  The  well-known 
unnatural  longings  of  pregnancy  may  also  be  regarded  as  having 
some  relation  to  insanity  ;  for  in  some  cases  these  proceed  to  such 
a  length  as  to  amount  to  moral  perversion,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  take  the  form  of  dipsomania  or  kleptomania. 

The  aneemia  and  deterioration  of  blood  which  are  common  m 
pregnancy  may  often  have  to  do  with  the  causation.  In  some 
instances  albuminuria,  or  the  blood  changes  resulting  from  jaundice, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  cause. 

A  mental  cause  frequently  present  is  the  fear  or  conviction,  so 
commonly  met  with  in  pregnant  women,  especially  those  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  result  of  delivery  will  be  fatal.  In  many 
cases  the  development  of  melancholia  out  of  this  despondent  frame 
of  mind  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  conditions  that  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  takes  the  form  of 
melancholia  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Out  of  28  cases 
recorded  by  Tuke,  there  was  melancholia  in  20,  typical  mania  m 
only  2  ;  out  of  10  recorded  by  Savage,  there  was  melancholia  in  7, 
and  typical  mania  in  only  1. 

With  the  melancholia  more  or  less  of  dementia  is  associated  m  a 
minority  of  the  cases.  Disposition  to  suicide  is  strong.  If  the 
insanity  persists  after  delivery,  there  may  be  a  homicidal  tendency 
towards  the  infant.  There  may  be  refusal  of  food,  and  the  delusion 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  poison  is  not  uncommon.  There  is 
generally  apathy  and  indifference  towards  husband  and  friends. 
Erotic  manifestations  are  comparatively  uncommon.  The  tendency 
to  moral  perversions,  such  as  dipsomania  and  kleptomania,  some- 
times without  other  evidence  of  insanity,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Insanity  may  come  on  at  any  time  during  pregnancy,  but  generally 
after  the  second  or  third  month. 

Prognosis. — The  great  majority  of  patients  recover,  but  usually 
not  till  after  delivery.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  when  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months,  the  patient  recovers  before  delivery. 
There  is,  however,  a  liability  to  relapse  after  delivery.  According 
to  Spiegelberg,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  when  the  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months.  Of  Savage's  cases,  90  per  cent, 
recovered  within  twelve  months.  The  average  date  of  recovery 
was  six  months  after  delivery.  When  the  insanity  takes  a  form 
different  from  that  usual  during  pregnancy — that  is  to  say,  when 
there  is  mania  rather  than  melancholia — the  prognosis  is  less 
favourable. 

The  insanity  of  labour. — In  some  cases  of  labour  a  kind  of 
transitory  mania  or  delirium  is  produced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
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Pain.     The  patient,  in  her  frenzy,  may  injure  herself,  or,  more 
frequently  injure  the  child,  the  excitement  reaching  its  height  iust 
at  the  final  pains,  when  the  head  passes  the  vulva.    As  might  be, 
expected,  this  is  more  common  in  primiparse,  in  whom  greater  pain 
is  produced  m  the  distension  of  the  perineum,  and  inevitable, 
laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet.    The  mental  agony  resulting  from 
seduction  may  add  to  the  effect.    There  is  a  medico-legal  interest  in 
the  question,  since  it  has  generally  been  held,  when  a  woman  has 
been  delivered  alone,  and  is  accused  of  having  committed  infanticide 
immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  the  deed  may  have 
been  done  under  the  influence  of  transient  mania.    As  a  rule,  the 
maniacal  excitement  passes  off  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  questioned  whether  this  transient  frenzy  should 
really  be  classed  as  insanity.    There  is  a  resemblance,  however,  to 
insanity  in  the  fact  that  delusions  are  sometimes  manifested.  More- 
over, in  a  few  cases,  though  the  excitement  passes  off  for  a  time, 
other  mental  symptoms,  such  as  melancholia,  are  developed  a  little 
later.    The  maniacal  excitement  must  then  be  regarded  as  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Savage. 

The  insanity  of  the  puerperal  period.— This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  most  common  form  of  puerperal  insanity.  There 
is  no  positive  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  including  all  cases  occurring 
within  two  months  after  delivery.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  are 
developed  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  extremely  few  after  the  first 
month.  The  insanity  of  lactation,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  comes 
on  when  the  patient  has  been  weakened  by  many  months'  nursing. 

Causation. — Besides  the  general  causes  already  enumerated  (see 
p.  838),  the  chief  causes  operating  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
are  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  produced  by  the  shock  of 
labour  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion.  The  disease  is  therefore 
promoted  by  anything  which  increases  either  of  these  effects, 
especially  difficult  or  painful  labour,  or  excessive  haemorrhage. 
Anasmia  is,  indeed,  almost  always  a  marked  feature  in  the  patient. 
Some  mental  impression,  such  as  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  is 
present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (46  out  of  92,  according  to 
Esquirol).  The  shame  resulting  from  seduction  has  an  important 
influence  according  to  some,  but  Savage  has  found  insanity  after 
illegitimate  childbirth  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  some  cases  of  neurotic  patients,  or  those  predisposed  to  insanity, 
the  delirium  accompanying  some  form  of  puerperal  fever  takes  a 
maniacal  aspect.  The  delirium  then  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
fever,  and  subsides  with  it.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  puerperal 
fever  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  insanity,  just  as  any 
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other  kind  of  acute  disease  may  be.  The  insanity  then  remains 
after  the  pyrexia  has  subsided.  Other  acute  disorders,  complicating 
the  puerperal  state,  which  have  been  observed  as  the  antecedents 
of  insanity,  are  rheumatic  fever,  scarlatina,  and  mammary  abscess 

Sir  J  Simpson  held  that  puerperal  insanity  was  frequently  the 
result  of  uraemia,  but  other  authorities  have  found  albuminuria  to 
be  very  rarely  present.  Savage,  however,  records  a  case  m  which 
slight  albuminuria  was  present  only  during  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, a  condition  not  found  in  ordinaryacute  mania.  Sir  J.  Simpson, 
indeed,  stated  that  the  albumen  disappeared  from  the  urine  within 
a  short  time  after  the  access  of  the  malady  ;  but,  in  such  case,  the 
insanity  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ursemic.  Insanity  has  occasionally 
been  a  sequel  of  eclampsia,  but  only  in  rare  cases. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  after  an  abortion  as  well  as  alter 
labour,  although  not  so  frequently.  Sometimes  it  recurs  m  suc- 
cessive pregnancies.  In  other  cases,  after  a  first  attack  of  puerperal 
mania,  some  uterine  disorder,  or  an  ovarian  tumour,  may  cause  a 
recurrence.  I  have  known  very  acute  mania,  resembling  puerperal 
mania,  and  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  to  be  the  sequel  of  the 
operation  for  the  incision  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Clinical  course.— In  the  majority  of  cases  the  form  taken  is  that 
of  mania  (in  57  out  of  73  cases,  according  to  Tuke).  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  outbreak  takes  place  within  a  fortnight 
after  delivery.  There  may  be  premonitory  signs  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. Generally  there  is  sleeplessness  ;  the  patient  may  take 
an  unreasonable  dislike  to  the  nurse,  or  alter  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband.  The  maniacal  outbreak  may  be  sudden.  Generally  it  is 
marked  by  extreme  restlessness  of  motion  and  incoherent  voluble 
speech.  Throughout  the  incoherence  may  be  sometimes  traced  a 
prominent  delusion,  or  some  idea  which  had  previously  occupied  the 
patient's  mind.  Hallucinations  of  vision  are  frequent.  The  patient 
may  violently  resist  being  kept  in  bed,  may  tear  off  her  clothes,  or 
try  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window.  She  is  often  violent  towards 
relations,  takes  a  dislike  to  her  husband,  and  is  apt  to  try  to  destroy 
the  child.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  also  often  marked.  In  a  few 
cases  the  mania  comes  on  very  suddenly — within  a  few  days  after 
delivery  —and  passes  off  as  suddenly.  Patients  in  this  state  may 
destroy  their  children  or  injure  themselves  or  others,  and  the 
explosion  may  suddenly  restore  the  balance  of  reason.  The  condition 
is  therefore  one  of  medico-legal  importance. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  not  so  violent.  The  patient  at  first 
may  merely  be  incoherent,  may  refuse  food,  or  may  show  signs  of 
delusion ;  but,  in  all  cases  which  occur  within  the  first  fortnight 
after  delivery,  an  outbreak  of  violence  is  to  be  apprehended. 
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turli6  ^  18  ^  Whm,  excitement  is  present,  but  the  tempers 
tore  is  not  generally  elevated,  unless  the  insanity  is  dependent  unon 
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tah1?6  f  18  °  refUS6d-  The  Urine  is  scanty>  a^  con 
iZL  T8  °f  "T '-lirateS  and  PhosPhates>  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  waste  of  tissues.  The  lochia  and  secretion  of  milk  are 
generally  suppressed  or  diminished  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  This 
circumstance  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a  rule,  as  a  consequence,  and  not  a 
cause  of  the  insanity.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  within  the 
nrst  week,  it  may  indicate  a  septic  disturbance,  which  is  itself 
excitmg  the  insanity.  It  will  then  be  associated  with  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  incessant  restlessness  of  body  and  mind,  sleep- 
lessness, and  difficulty  about  feeding  often  lead  to  great  wasting 
and  increase  of  that  angaria  which  is  usually  present  from  the  first. 

An  erotic  tendency  is  rather  common,  and  women  may  use  in 
their  ravings  obscene  and  profane  language  which  they  would  hardly 
have  been  thought  likely  to  be  acquainted  with.  Delusions  of  a 
sexual  kind  may  be  prominent,  and  the  patient  may  falsely  accuse 
herself  of  unchastity.  Masturbation  is  pretty  frequent.  This 
tendency  may  be  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  apt  to  persist 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  after  an  early  abortion,  and 
great  disappointment  in  consequence,  mania  took  the  form  of  intense 
paroxysms,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  like  epileptic  attacks,  and 
recurring  several  times  in  the  day.  In  the  paroxysm,  the  patient 
fought  furiously  with  those  present,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  devils  carrying  her  to  hell  to  prevent  her  having  a  child.  It 
passed  away  quite  suddenly,  and  she  lay  exhausted,  but  quite 
rational.  The  only  suspicious  sign  in  the  interval  was,  that  she 
wished  to  be  left  alone  with  one  of  her  children  and  a  knife,  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  quite  sane.  This  patient  had  to  be 
removed  to  an  asylum,  but  recovered  after  a  few  weeks. 

Melancholia  is  more  common  in  cases  commencing  later  than  the 
first  fortnight  after  delivery,  and  the  onset  is  commonly  more 
gradual.  In  this  form  there  is  often  religious  despondency. 
Other  moral  causes,  such  as  grief,  ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  are  also 
more  frequently  operative  than  in  mania.  Sleeplessness  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  mania.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  strong,  even 
when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  delusions.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
guard  against  infanticide.    There  is  rarely  any  erotic  tendency  or 
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evidence  of  masturbation.  The  patients  usually  suffer  from  consti- 
pation, and  are  averse  from  taking  food,  either  from  simple  want  of 
appetite  or  from  delusions.  Patients  who  show  maniacal  excite- 
ment at  the  outset  of  the  disease  may  afterwards  pass  into  melan- 
cholia or  dementia.  . 

Prognosis.—  The  patient  rarely,  according  to  Savage,  dies  from 
simple  exhaustion,  as  sometimes  happens  with  other  forms  of  acute 
mania,  hut  this  result  does  occasionally  follow.  The  chief  causes  of 
death  were  found  by  Savage  to  he  pyaemia  and  phthisis  there 
were  seven  deaths  in  78  cases  of  first  attacks  of  puerperal  mania 
recorded  by  him.  n„ 
Probably  the  fatal  cases  are  often  not  removed  to  asylums.  Ut 
four  cases,  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  all  proved  fatal ;  but  this  is  an  unusual  result. 
One  died  from  septicaemia,  of  which  the  mania  was  a  complication  ; 
one  from  pneumonia  ;  two  apparently  from  exhaustion.  Tn  one  of 
these  two  cases  there  was  albuminuria. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die,  cure  follows  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  may  still  be  hoped  for,  even  after  the  disease  has  per- 
sisted for  twelve  months.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  lapses 
into  permanent  melancholia  or  dementia.  Of  the  above  78  cases 
recorded  by  Savage,  13  patients  were  uncured  at  the  end  of  from 
12  to  18  months.  The  most  frequent  duration  is  from  three  to  six 
months.  In  recurrent  attacks  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable,  and 
the  cure  generally  requires  longer  time.  In  melancholia,  the  aver- 
age duration  is  somewhat  longer.  The  greatest  number  of  recoveries 
takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month. 

The  insanity  of  lactation.— This  form  of  insanity  is  com- 
moner among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich,  and  commences  m 
general  physical  weakness  and  anaemia.  It  is  most  frequent  m 
multipara  who  have  been  weakened  by  numerous  or  quickly- 
repeated  pregnancies.  It  may  commence  at  any  time,  from  two 
months  up  to  eighteen  months  or  more  after  delivery.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  outbreak  has  followed  almost  immediately  upon  weaning. 
The  majority  of  patients  suffer  from  the  outset  from  melancholia, 
and,  even  of  those  who  are  excited  at  the  commencement,  almost 
all  become  melancholic  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  recoveries 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  are  similar  to  those  in  the  insanity 
of  the  puerperal  period. 

Prophylaxis. — Marriage  should  be  discouraged  in  women  who 
have  a  strong  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity,  and  also,  in  most 
cases,  in  those  who  have  already  had  an  attack  of  insanity.  Such 
advice,  however,  will  generally  not  be  followed.  If  pregnancy 
occurs  in  such  women,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  main- 
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mW6l h6alth  bj  n1utritious  f00d  %giemc  management.  If  a 
patient  has  previously  suffered  from  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  and 
has  premomtory  signs  of  mental  disturbance  in [.  su^en/preg 
nancy  the  question  of  inducing  abortion  with  the  hope  of  averting 
insanity  may  arise.  In  general,  this  proceeding  is  as  likelv  to 
precipitate  the  insanity  as  to  avert  it,  and  the  hope  of  benefit  3 
therefore  hardly  enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  child 

Treatment.— As  the  disease  so  generally  terminates  in  re- 
covery it  is  desirable  to  avoid  sending  the  patient  to  an  asylum  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequent  stigma,  provided  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  secure  the  services  of  skilled  attendants.  Since  she  must 
be  constantly  watched,  day  and  night,  two  attendants  at  least  are 
necessary.  In  cases  of  violent  mania,  four  may  be  required  With 
patients  who  are  not  wealthy,  therefore,  removal  generallv  becomes 
necessary,  unless  the  attack  is  mild,  and  of  brief  duration  If  re- 
moval is  likely  to  be  necessary,  it  is  well  that  it  should  take  place 
early  since  change  of  scene  and  complete  separation  from  relations 
often  have  a  beneficial  effect.  In  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  the  con- 
sideration that  the  duration  is  likely  to  be  longer  than  in  the  other 
forms  may  be  an  element  in  the  decision. 

The  most  important  point  in  treatment  is  to  maintain  nutrition. 
If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  induced  by  coaxing  to  take  an 
ample  amount  of  solid  food.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  liquids  must 
be  given.  Forcible  administration  of  food  may  be  necessary  in 
melancholia,  and  sometimes  in  mania.  The  best  plan  is  to  pass 
through  a  nostril  a  long  thin  (esophageal  tube  surmounted  by  a 
funnel,  the  patient  being  placed  on  her  back.  Gruel,  or  milk 
thickened  with  some  farinaceous  food,  or  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk, 
may  be  poured  down. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  often  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  ex- 
citement. Opiates  must  be  used  with  caution,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
attempt  to  procure  sleep  if  there  are  successive  restless  nights. 
Chloral  with  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  tried,  or  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  given.  If  the  morphia  does  not 
succeed,  it  should  not  be  pushed  to  large  doses.  It  should  be  given 
only  at  bedtime,  and  should  not  be  long  continued.  In  melan- 
cholia, opiates  often  act  better  than  in  mania.  Stimulants  in 
moderation,  given  in  the  evening,  often  aid  sleep,  and  diminish  the 
necessity  for  opiates. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not  see  her  husband, 
children,and  relatives,  especially  if  she  has  shown  any  dislike  to  them. 
In[the  later  stages,  change  of  air  and  scene  often  proves  beneficial.  In 
the  convalescent  stage,  Savage  considers  that  a  return  to  cohabitation 
is  beneficial,  but  pregnancy  should  be  avoided  for  a  considerable  time. 
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Galactorrhea. — Some  excess  in  the  quantity  of  normal  milk  at 
the  commencement  of  lactation  is  not  uncommon.  The  excess  then 
generally  escapes  spontaneously.  An  equilibrium  is  usually  soon 
attained  through  the  increased  appetite  of  the  infant  ;  and  the  only 
treatment  necessary  is  to  limit  somewhat  the  amount  of  liquid  taken 
and  keep  the  bowels  acting  rather  freely  by  means  of  salines. 

The  term  "  galactorrhea  "  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  not  only  a  persistent  excess  of  milk,  but  the  milk  itself  is  thin  and 
deficient  in  solids.  This  is  generally  a  sign  that  the  woman  is  in 
a  debilitated  condition,  and  unfit  for  suckling.  Continual  escape  of 
such  a  thin  secretion  has  been  observed,  not  only  in  nursing  women, 
but  sometimes  in  those  who  have  weaned,  or  have  not  suckled,  or 
even  during  pregnancy. 

Results. — The  strength  is  soon  reduced  by  the  drain  upon  the 
system.  There  is  generally  loss  of  flesh.  Shortness  of  breath  and 
other  signs  of  anaemia  quickly  appear.  Some  impairment  of  sight 
is  common.  Phthisis  may  supervene,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 
The  infant  also  does  not  thrive  upon  the  poor  milk.  Sometimes 
menstruation  returns  in  conjunction  with  the  galactorrhcea,  and  may 
be  excessive  in  quantity.    The  exhausting  effect  is  then  increased. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  weaned,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
the  mother's.  If  the  flow  of  milk  still  persists  after  suckling  has 
been  discontinued,  gentle  continuous  pressure  should  be  made  upon 
the  breasts.  This  may  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  described  at 
p.  288.  At  the  same  time  glycerine  of  belladonna*  may  be 
applied  to  the  breasts,  or  belladonna  or  atropia  may  be  given 
internally.  If  these  means  do  not  readily  succeed  a  few  full  doses 
(gr.  x. — xx.)  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given.  To  recruit 
the  strength,  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  and  change  of  air 
are  desirable. 

Deficient  secretion  of  milk. — In  the  absence  of  any  febrile 
disturbance,  a  deficient  secretion  of  milk  generally  depends  upon 

*  Ext.  Belladon.  gr.  lx. ;  glycerini  % 
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some  constitutional  state  not  to  be  remedied  by  drugs.  So  lone  as 
here  xs  hope  that  the  mother  will  be  able  to  sucklefeven ^naSly 
he  child  should  still  be  put  to  the  breast,  but  at  longer^a I 
than  usual.  If  unsatisfied,  it  should  be  fed  artificially  immed  a  elv 
afterwards.  The  mother's  diet  should  contain  a  good^STS 
liquid  .especially  of  inilk  or  gruel  made  with  mlk,  a^d  sTouM  1 

wht^t  i  nUtnti0US^  P°ssible-  Among  other 'articles  of  diet 
which  have  been  especially  recommended  are  fish,  especially  oysters, 
leguminous  foods,  such  as  peas,  beans  or  lentils,  the  latter  esped^ 
m  the  form  of  revalenta  arabica,  and  stout  in  moderation.  The 
only  drug  likely  to  be  of  service  is  pilocarpi  in  small  doses 

Depressed  nipples.— Flat  or  depressed  nipples  may  be  due 
to  some  extent  to  defective  development,  but  are  generally  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  stays.  The  child,  not  being  able  to  suck 
readily,  may  eventually  refuse  the  breast  altogether,  or  may  cause 
much  pain,  or  produce  excoriations  or  fissures  by  its  efforts 

Treatment— In  this  condition  good  may  often  be  effected  by 
drawing  out  the  nipples  by  means  of  a  breast-glass  attached  to  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  mouth-piece,  and  having  a  reservoir  into 
which  the  milk  falls.  If,  even  after  this,  the  infant  is  still  unable 
to  suck  in  the  natural  way,  it  may  be  able  to  suck  through  a  glass 
nipple-shield  to  which  is  attached  an  india-rubber  nipple,°like  that 
of  a  feeding-bottle. 

Excoriations  and  fissures  of  the  nipples.— Excoriations 
and  fissures  are  most  common  in  primiparas,  in  whom  the  skin  is 
generally  more  tender.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  occur  when 
the  nipples  are  depressed,  or  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  milk,  so 
that  the  infant  has  to  make  unusual  efforts  in  sucking.  They  are 
promoted  by  any  want  of  cleanliness  or  want  of  care  in  drying  the 
nipples  either  in  pregnancy  or  lactation. 

Excoriations  are  generally  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
They  may  commence  by  elevation  of  the  macerated  epithelium  in  a 
small  vesicle.  If  an  excoriation  is  continuously  irritated  it  rnay 
proceed  to  ulceration,  and  cause  actual  loss  of  substance  of  the 
nipple.  Fissures  are  generally  transverse,  at  the  base  of  the  nipple. 
Both  excoriations  and  fissures  may  bleed.  The  child  then  swallows 
the  blood  with  the  milk,  and  may  vomit  it  again  afterwards.  It 
will  also  be  passed  per  rectum,  and  thus  constitute  one  of  the  forms 
of  melcena  in  the  infant. 

Both  excoriations  and  fissures  are  apt  to  cause  great  agony  in 
suckling,  and  make  the  mother  dread  the  application  of  the  child  to 
the  breast.  Even  a  very  minute  fissure  may  cause  this  intense 
suffering  ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation whenever  pain  in  suckling  is  complained  of.    These  con- 
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ditions  of  the  nipple  are  among  the  most  important  causes  of 
inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Prophylaxis.— During  pregnancy  the  nipples  should  be  washed 
frequently,  and  the  epithelium  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, so  as  to  leave  tender  spots  on  its  detachment.  In  primipara, 
especially  if  the  nipples  are  tender,  it  is  desirable  to  harden  the 
skin  before  delivery  by  washing  with  spirit  or  a  solution  of  tannin. 
During  lactation,  the  nipples  should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried 
after  each  time  of  suckling. 

Treatment. — The  lotion  recommended  by  Play  fair,  consisting  of 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphurous  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  of 
tannin,  and  an  ounce  of  water,  often  does  great  good.  The  fissures 
or  excoriations  may  also  be  touched  once  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x.  ad  Some  recommend  touching  with  the 

solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Fordyce  Barker  recommends  the 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  It  is  frequently 
found  that  less  pain  is  produced  if  the  child  sucks  through  a  glass 
nipple-shield.  This  plan  does  not,  however,  answer  so  well  for 
fissures  at  the  base  as  for  excoriations  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
If  the  fissures  or  excoriations  do  not  otherwise  heal,  suckling  with 
the  affected  breast  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
will  generally  allow  them  to  heal  without  putting  an  end  to  lac- 
tation altogether. 

Mastitis  : — Mammary  abscess. — At  the  time  when  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  commences  it  is  common,  especially  in  primi- 
parte,  for  the  breasts  to  become  unequally  swollen,  knotty,  and 
painful.  This  condition  arises  from  obstructions  in  the  lacteal 
ducts,  preventing  a  free  outflow  of  the  secretion.  When  the  child 
has  been  lost,  and  the  breasts  are  therefore  not  relieved  by  its 
sucking,  the  glands  may  be  more  uniformly  affected  in  a  similar 
way.  In  either  case,  the  condition  may  amount  to  actual  inflam- 
mation. There  may  be  elevation  of  temperature  and  pulse,  as 
well  as  local  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness,  and  sometimes  even 
rigors  occur.  Thickened  lymphatics  may  be  traced,  running  to  the 
axilla,  and  the  axillary  glands  may  become  swollen.  It  is  very 
rare,  however,  for  this  form  of  inflammation,  without  other  cause, 
to  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  it  almost  always  ends  in 
resolution. 

Abscess  in  the  breast,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to 
excoriation  or  fissure  of  the  nipples.  Probably  in  most  cases  the 
lacteal  ducts  become  affected,  in  consequence,  by  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, microbes  of  suppuration  having  found  an  entrance  from 
without,  and  at  the  same  time  obstructed.  The  inflammation 
extends  backward  along  the  ducts  to  the  lobules  of  the  gland  ;  thus 
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a  portion  only  of  the  gland  is  affected  as  a  rule.  Small  collections 
ot  pus  are  formed  at  first ;  these  unite  and  form  a  larger  abscess- 
cavity.  Not  unfrequently,  after  the  opening  of  a  first  abscess,  one 
or  more  subsequent  abscesses  are  formed  in  other  lobules,  different 
foci  of  inflammation  having  suppurated  in  succession,  'in  other 
cases,  the  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  nipple,  not  along  the 
lacteal  ducts,  but  through  the  cellular  tissue,  chiefly  by  the 
lymphatics. 

Abscess  of  the  breast,  in  accordance  with  the  view  given  above 
as  to  its  causation,  rarely  appears  within  the  first  few  days  after 
delivery.    More  frequently  it  occurs  about  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
and  sometimes  even  at  a  later  period.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  anaemic 
and  debilitated  women.    Those  cases  which  do  not  commence 
within  the  first  two  months  after  delivery  are  observed  chiefly  in 
women  who  are  weakened  by  prolonged  lactation  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  suckling  is  prolonged  for  eighteen  months  or  more— a  not 
uncommon  case  among  the  lower  classes.   Sometimes  an  abscess  has 
followed  sudden  cessation  of  suckling,  when  the  glands  are  in  full 
activity.    Occasionally  it  has  been  observed  in  pregnancy,  or  in 
women  not  suckling  their  children.    In  rare  cases,  a  blow  or  other 
injury  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  inflammation.  In 
still  more  rare  cases,  abscess,  or  even  sloughing,  of  the  breast,  forms 
a  part  of  a  general  septic  infection,  and  occurs  shortly  after  delivery. 
Micrococci  may  generally  be  found  in  the  pus  of  a  mammary  abscess. 
These  probably  gain  access,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  lacteal  ducts. 

The  most  common  form  of  inflammation  leading  to  abscess  is 
what  is  called  "  parenchymatous  mastitis,"  in  which  the  glandular 
substance  and  areolar  tissue  of  a  portion  of  the  mamma  are  in- 
volved in  inflammation  together.  The  lacteal  ducts  belonging  to  the 
affected  acini  become  obstructed.  Sometimes,  as  the  abscess  enlarges, 
it  may  burst  into  a  large  lacteal  duct.  The  pus  may  then  be  dis- 
charged from  the  nipple  with  the  milk  ;  or,  if  the  abscess  also  opens 
externally,  a  lacteal  fistula  may  remain  at  the  point  of  opening, 
through  which  the  milk  escapes,  and  which  sometimes  is  found 
difficult  to  close. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  inflammation  begins  with  acute  pain 
and  pretty  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  There  is  considerable 
elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  general  malaise,  and  usually 
rigors  at  the  commencement  of  suppuration.  The  temperature  often 
subsides  somewhat  after  a  few  days,  but  pain  usually  continues  until 
the  pus  has  escaped.  A  hard  and  very  tender  swelling  is  found  at 
the  site  of  inflammation. 

As  the  case  progresses,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and  eventually 
glazed  and  codematous,  and  fluctuation  becomes  manifest  as  the  pus 
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approaches  the  surface.  If  the  abscess  is  left  to  nature,  it  often 
bursts  by  a  small  opening  ;  the  pus  does  not  escape  freely,  and  the 
different  foci  of  suppuration  communicate  also  by  narrow  openings. 
A  large  part  of  the  mamma  may  thus  be  undermined.  Openings 
may  also  take  place  at  several  points,  and  the  breast  may  thus  be- 
come riddled  with  fistulous  tracts.  In  such  cases  suppuration  may 
continue  for  months,  and  the  strength  be  greatly  reduced.  When 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  insanitary  conditions,  sloughing  of  under- 
mined tissue  may  take  place,  and  haemorrhage  may  occur  from 
vessels  laid  open. 

Supra-mammary  abscess. — Sometimes  the  inflammation  affects,  not 
the  gland-tissue  itself,  but  the  areolar  tissue  over  it.  The  starting- 
point  is  the  nipple,  or  some  of  the  small  glands  surrounding  it,  and 
either  the  areola  only  may  be  involved,  or  the  cellular  tissue  over  a 
wider  surface.  A  superficial  abscess,  generally  of  no  great  size,  is 
thus  formed. 

Sub-mammary  abscess. — In  other  cases  the  site  of  abscess  forma- 
tion is  the  layer  of  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  breast.  Inflammation 
generally  spreads  to  this  from  the  deeper  portion  of  the  gland  itself. 
The  abscess  is  then  usually  extensive.  The  whole  mamma  becomes 
prominent :  there  is  deep-seated  pain  and  tenderness,  but  not  so 
much  superficial  tenderness ;  pain  on  movement  of  the  arm  is 
greater  than  in  ordinary  mammary  abscess.  The  abscess  generally 
opens  at  the  border  of  the  gland,  toward  the  outer  and  lower  part, 
often  in  several  places.    This  variety  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

Treatment. — If  there  are  signs  of  inflammation  on  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  secretion  of  milk,  saline  laxatives,  such  as  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  are  to  be  given.  If  the  child  is  to  be  suckled,  gentle 
frictions  with  oil  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple  are  to  be  employed. 
If  the  child  is  feeble  in  sucking,  a  little  milk  may  be  drawn  now 
and  then  with  a  breast-glass,  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  ducts.  If, 
however,  the  child  is  dead,  it  is  better  to  treat  with  belladonna  or 
atropia,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  in  the  mode  already  described 
(see  p.  288). 

"When  abscess  is  threatened,  the  first  essential  is  to  take  away  the 
child  from  the  breast — at  any  rate,  from  the  side  affected.  If  neces- 
sary, some  milk  may  be  squeezed  from  the  affected  side  by  gentle 
pressure,  or  a  little  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  breast-glass.  Saline 
aperients  should  be  given,  and  opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Poultices  give  much  relief,  but  they  are  undesirable  so  long  as  there 
is  a  hope  of  avoiding  suppuration,  and  also  after  the  abscess  has 
been  opened.  In  the  latter  case  they  cause  maceration  of  the  skin 
and  prolong  the  suppuration.  Strict  rest  should  be  maintained. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  arm  kept  to  the  side. 
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Gentle  uniform  pressure  is  also  useful.  This  may  be  applied  by 
carefully  strapping  the  breast,  the  strapping  not  being  warmed  at 
the  fire,  but  dipped  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  may  become  more 
pliable,  and  adapt  itself  more  completely  to  the  shape  of  the  breast 
At  this  stage  it  is  better  to  use  cold  than  heat.  Dry  cold  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  bag  of  ice,  or  a  Leiter's  temperature  regulator 
(see  p.  8 1 3),  through  which  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  is  kept  runnin* 

The  stage  at  which  poultices  are  useful  is  when  it  is  clear  that 
suppuration  has  commenced,  or  is  inevitable,  but  the  pus  is  not  yet 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  evacuated.  As  soon  as  it  is 
obvious  at  what  spot  the  abscess  is  commencing  to  point  it  should 
be  opened.  In  general  it  is  well  to  wait  until  this  is  evident  to  the 
eye  ;  but  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  an  unusually  deep  abscess 
and  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  it  may  be  desirable  to  explore 
with  an  aspirator-needle. 

The  abscess  should  be  opened  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  an 
anaesthetic  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  line  of  incision 
should  radiate  from  the  nipple,  so  as  not  to  divide  the  lacteal  ducts. 
The  incision  should  be  fairly  deep  and  wide,  and  all  the  pus,  with 
any  loose  shreds  of  tissue,  should  be  squeezed  out  by  gentle  pressure. 
A  drainage  tube  may  then  be  introduced,  and  cut  off  level  with  the 
skin,  the  end  being  secured  by  threads  which  pass  through  it,  and 
lie  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  antiseptic  dressings.  The  incision  ia 
covered  with  antiseptic  gauze  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  gauze  bandage,  by  which  gentle  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
breast.  The  dressings  need  not  be  changed  more  than  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  unless  any  discharge  makes  its  appearance  through 
the  gauze. 

A  superficial  supra-mammary  abscess  is  easily  opened  by  a  free 
incision  radiating  from  the  nipple.  It  is  better  not  to  include  the 
areola  in  the  incision,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  lest  the  nipple  be  drawn 
aside  by  the  cicatrix.  A  sub-mammary  abscess  should  be  opened, 
if  possible  toward  the  outer  and  lower  past.  An  exploring-needle 
may  be  required,  to  make  sure  of  the  locality  of  the  pus. 

Tonic  treatment,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  will  be  called  for, 
and  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  nutritious  diet.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  wean  the  infant  altogether. 

If  the  abscess  has  been  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
suppuration  is  prolonged,  and  fistulous  openings  remain,  the  openings 
may  be  enlarged,  the  finger  passed  in-  to  break  down  partitions  in 
the  abscess  cavity,  and  drainage  tubes  introduced.  The  cavity  may 
be  washed  out  at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (Tr.  iodi.  5ii-  ad 
aq.  0  i.),  or  chinosol  (1  in  2,000).  Closure  of  the  sinuses  is  pro- 
moted by  well-adjusted  pressure. 
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Galactocele. — In  very  rare  cases  a  collection  of  milk  is  formed 
through  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lacteal  ducts.  After  a  time  the 
milk  generally  becomes  thick  and  cheesy,  through  absorption  of  the 
watery  portion,  or  it  may  separate  itself  into  a  thin  and  a  thicker 
part.  The  swelling  is  generally  only  of  moderate  size,  but  has  been 
known  to  attain  enormous  dimensions.  The  skin  may  give  way 
eventually,  or  the  cyst-wall  may  give  way,  and  the  milk  become 
extravasated  in  the  breast. 

Treatment.— The  swelling  should  be  incised,  and  the  further 
secretion  of  milk  stopped  by  weaning  the  infant. 
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Abdomen,  enlargement  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 120  ;  discoloration  of,  in 
pregnancy,  117  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
276  ;  palpation  of,  in  pregnancy, 
120  ;  pendulous,  341  ;  stripe  upon, 
in  pregnancy,  117,  277 

Abdominal  fcetation,  297  ;  tumours, 
diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy,  132 

Abdominal  palpation,  194,  203 

Abnormal  pregnancy,  295 

Abnormalities  of  uterus  in  pregnancy, 
340 

Abortion,  396  ;  causation,  398  ;  symp- 
toms and  course,  401  ;  diagnosis, 
403  ;  prognosis,  404  ;  treatment, 
405  ;  incomplete,  treatment  of,  414 

Abortion,  artificial  induction  of,  in 
vomiting,  of  pregnancy,  319  ;  in 
chorea,  322  ;  in  albuminuria,  327  ; 
in  cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis, 
466  ;  in  contracted  pelvis,  554  ; 
missed,  364  ;  operation  for,  593 

Abscess,  mammary,  847  ;  in  puerperal 
peritonitis,  797  ;  in  pelvic  cel- 
lulitis, 800 ;  in  phlegmasia  dolens, 
823  ;  in  puerperal  pyaemia,  793 

Acardiac  acephalic  monster,  260,  497 

Accidental  complications  of  pregnancv, 
384 

—  haemorrhage,  432  ;  treatment, 
434 

Accidents  during  and  after  labour, 
714 

Adaptation  of  foetus  to  uterus,  98 
After-coming  head,  extraction  of,  254  ; 
in  contracted  pelvis,  548  ;  applica- 
tion of  forceps  to,  648  ;  perforation 
of,  689 

After-pains,  274  ;  treatment  of,  285 
Agalactia,  287,  824 
Ague,  in  pregnancy,  391 


Air,  entry  of,  into  circulation,  830 
Albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  323  ;  treat- 
ment, 327  ;  in  eclampsia,  331  ;  in 
connection  with  puerperal  insanity, 
820 

Allantois,  formation  of,  63 
Amnion,  formation  of,  58  ;  dropsy  of, 
370 

Amniotic  fluid.    (See  Liquor  amnii.) 
Amputation,  intra-uterine,  of  limbs, 
374 

Anaamir,,,  in  pregnancy,  319 

Anaesthesia,  in  normal  labour,  224  ;  in 
eclampsia,  335  ;  in  forceps  delivery, 
622  ;  in  version,  652,  662  ;  in  cra- 
niotomy, 675  ;  in  Cfesarian  section, 
699 

Anasarca,  in  pregnancy,  326,  338  ;  of 

foetus,  499 
Anatomy  of  pelvis,  1 
Anencephalic  monster,  497 
Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of  labour, 

224.     (See  Narcotics.) 
Anteflexion  and  anteversion  of  gravid 

uterus,  340 
Antiseptic  precautions  in  labour,  205  ; 

in  the  puerpermm,  252  ;  in  lying-in 

hospitals,  808 
Antistreptococcic  serum,  814 
Anus,    laceration    of    sphincter  of, 

727 

Apoplexy,  during  or  after  labour,  815  ; 
of  new-born  infant,  750 

Area  germinativa,  57 
—  pellucida,  57 

Areola,  mammary,  in  pregnancy,  113 

Arm,  dorsal  displacement  of,  491  ; 
liberation  of,  in  pelvic  presenta- 
tions, 548,  603 ;  presentation  of, 
478,  490  ;  presentation  of,  with 
head,  490 
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Articulations,  pelvic,  9  ;  inflammation 
of,  792,  798  ;  rupture  of  pelvic,  in 
labour,  731  ;  relaxation  of  pelvic,  in 
pregnancy,  11 

Artificial  human  milk,  293 

—  feeding  of  infant,  290 

—  respiration,  in  asphyxia  neona- 

torum, 747 
Ascites,  fcetal,  502 

Asphyxia  neonatorum,  744  ;  treatment, 
748 

—  of  foetus,    indications   of,  in 

pelvic  presentation,  253,  [ 
596 

Atresia  of  cervix,  462  ;  of  vagina  and 
vulva,  463 

Attitude  of  foetus,  96 

Auscultation,  in  pregnancy,  126,  128, 
131  ;  in  twin  pregnancy,  262 

Autogenetic  septicaemia,  778 

Auxiliary  forces  in  labour,  167  ;  ineffi- 
ciency of,  443 

Aveling's  forceps,  613  ;  repositor  for 
inversion  of  uterus,  742  ;  transfusion 
apparatus,  769 

Axes  of  pelvis,  17,  19 

Axis,  deviation  of  uterine,  in  labour, 
444 


Bacteria,  in  puerperal  fevers,  775 
Baer's  operation,  710 
Ballottemenfc,  124 
Band!,  ring  of,  107,  440 
Basilyst,  682 
Battledore  placenta,  355 
Bilobed  uterus,  pregnancy  in,  273 
Bimanual  examination,  in  early  preg- 
nancy, 120 

—    version,  652 
Binder,  application  of  abdominal,  223 
Biparietal  obliquity  of  ftetal  head,  186, 

527 

Bipolar  version,  654  ;  in  shoulder  pre- 
sentation, 661 

Bladder,  calculus  in,  obstructing  labour, 
473  ;  distension  of,  obstructing 
labour,  442  ;  distension  of  fcetal, 
502 

Blastodermic  membrane,  52  ;  cleavage 
of,  58 

Blood,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  115  ; 
transfusion  of,  765 


Blunt  hook,  in  breech  presentation, 
600 

Bougie,  use  of  flexible,  in  induction 
of  labour,  585 

Brain,  embolism  of,  830 

Braxton  Hicks'  cephalotribe,  678 

Breasts,  areola  of,  113  ;  care  of,  in 
puerperal  state,  287 ;  changes  of,  in 
pregnancy,  113  ;  diseases  of,  845  ; 
abscess  of,  847 

Breech  presentations.  (See  Pelvic  pre- 
sentations. ) 

Bregma,  89 

Brim  of  pelvis,  3 

Bronchocele,  in  pregnancy,  389 

Brow  presentations,  228,  239  ;  treat- 
ment of,  2  42 

Budin's  catheter,  416 


Cadaveric  poison,  in  causation  of  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  775,  787 
Caesarian  section,  696  ;  in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  467  ;  in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  551  ;  description  of 
operation,  699  ;  uterine  sutures  in, 
701  ;  post-mortem  operation,  705  ; 
Porro's  operation  in,  706  ;  Sanger's 
operation,  667,  702 
Calcareous  degeneration,  of  foetus,  299  ; 

of  placenta,  358 
Calculus,  vesical,  obstructing  labour 
472 

I  Cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  464  ; 
treatment,  466 

Caput  succedaneum,  in  cranial  presen- 
tation, 160,  193  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 237  ;  diagnosis  of,  from  cephal- 
hematoma, 749 

Carcinoma.    (See  Cancer.) 

Cardiac  diseases  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 384 

Carneous  mole,  363 

Carunculae  myrtiformes,  134 

Caul,  157,  504 
I  Cellulitis,  pelvic.     (See  Pelvic  cellu- 
litis.) 

Centres,  motor,  for  uterine  contraction, 
146 

Cephalhematoma,  749 

Cephalic  version,  650 
|  Cephalotomy,  681 . 
I  Cephalotribe,  677 
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Cervix  uteri,  apparent  shortening  of 
in  pregnancy,  109 

—  artificial  dilatation  of,  in  labour, 

456  ;  for  induction  of  abor- 
tion, 593  ;  for  induction  of 
premature  labour,  587 ;  in 
vomiting  of  pregnancy,  318 

—  atresia  of,    462  ;   cancer  of, 

464;  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
107,  122  ;  dilatation  of,  152, 
158  ;  erosion  of,  in  pregnancy, 
316  ;  ganglion  of,  147  ;  in 
placenta   prsevia,    421  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  272  ;  incision 
of,  467  ;  laceration  of,  714, 
722  ;  mode  of  expansion  of, 
in    labour,     158  ;  organic 
rigidity  of,  453  ;  spasmodic 
stricture  of,  452  ;  treatment 
of  rigidity  of,  454 
Chamberlen's  forceps,  609 
Champetier  de  Ribes'  dilators,  457 
Child,  new  born.    (See  Infant.) 
Cholera,  in  pregnancy,  395 
Chorea,  in  pregnancy,  321 
Chorion,  formation  of,  65  ;  primitive, 
52 ;  hydatidiform  degeneration  of, 
366  ;  diseases  of,  as  a  cause  of  abor- 
tion.   (See  Placenta.) 
Cicatrices,  obstructing  labour,  463 
Circulation,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
115  ;  of  foetus,  83  ;  changes  of  foetal, 
at  birth,  85 
Cleavage  of  blastodermic  membrane,  58 
Coccyx,  3  ;  mobility  of,  10,  15,  19 
Coiling  of  funis,  373  ;  as  a  cause  of 

obstruction  to  labour,  505 
Collapse  after  labour,  832 
Colostrum,  275 
Colpeurynter,  591 
Compound  presentations,  490,  492 
Conception,  46  ;  in  multiple  pregnancy, 
258 

Conjugate  diameter  of  pelvic  brim,  13, 

515  ;  diagonal,  513 
Constipation,  in  pregnancy,  319 
Contracted  pelves.    (Sec  Pelvis.) 
Contraction,  pelvic,  effects   of,  upon 

pregnancy,  535  ;  upon  labour,  535 
Contraction,    uterine,    145,  147  ;  in 

pregnancy,   123,  nerve  centre  for, 

146  ;  nervous  mechanism  of,   145  ; 

hour-glass,  of  uterus,  754  ;  irregular, 

of  uterus,  443 


Convulsions,  puerperal.  (See  Puerperal 

eclampsia. ) 
Cord,  umbilical.    (See  Funis.) 
Corpus  luteum,  42 
Cramps,  in  labour,  150 
Cranial  presentations,  170 
Cranioclasm,  679 
Cranioclast,  677 

Craniotomy,  indications  for,  673  ;  de- 
scription of  operation,  675  ;  methods 
of  extraction,  677  ;  forceps,  652  ; 
with  after-coming  head,  689  ;  in 
rigidity  of  cervix,  461  ;  in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  467  ;  in  con- 
tracted pelves,  540,  562,  570,  572, 
576,  580 

Crete's  method  of  expressing  placenta, 

219 
Crochet,  688 

Crowning,  stage  of,  in  labour,  163 
Crural    phlebitis.    (See  Phlegmasia 
dolens.) 

Curette,  use  of,  in  abortion,  415 
Cysts,  in  vesicular  mole,  366  ;  ovarian. 
(See  Ovarian  tumours.) 

Death,  apparent,  of  new-born  child, 
744  ;  foetal,  diagnosis  of,  133  ;  foetal, 
causing  abortion,  399  ;  intra-uterine, 
of  foetus,   378  ;  sudden,  during  or 
after  delivery,  824 
Decapitation,  after  failure  of  version, 
487  ;  mode  of  performing,  489  ;  for 
locked  twins,  494 
Decidua,  formation  of,  52  ;  diseases  of, 
354  ;  fatty  degeneration  of,    358  ; 
disease  of,  as  a  cause  of  abortion,  401 
Decidual  endometritis,  354 
I  Deciduoma  malignum,  833;  diagnosis, 

836  ;  treatment,  836 
I  Deformities,  pelvic.    (See  Pelvis.) 
Degeneration,  adipocerous,   of  fcetus, 
306  ;  calcareous,    of  fcetus,    306  ; 
of  placenta,  362  ;  hydatidiform,  of 
chorion,  366 
i  Delivery,  care  of  patient  after,  285  ; 
mode  of  calculating  date  of,  138  ; 
state  of  patient  after,  268  ;  signs  of 
recent,  276 
Development,  early,  of  ovum,  51;  of 
amnion,   58  ;  of  allantois,  63  ;  of 
pelvis,  21 
I  Diabetes,  in  pregnancy,  388 
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Diagonal  conjugate  diameter  of  pelvis 
513 

Diameters,  of  normal  pelvis,  14 ;  of 
t'cetal  head,  90 

Diarrhoea,  in  pregnancy,  319  ;  in  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  796 

Diet,  in  puerperal  state,  285 

Digestion,  disorders  of,  in  pregnancy, 
313 

Digital  examination  in  labour,  195 
208 

Dilatation,  manual,  of  cervix,  '459 
Dilators,  hydrostatic,  456  ;  Barnes's, 
456  ;  Champetier  de  Ribes',  457  ;  in 
eclampsia,  337 ;  in  placenta  praevia, 
429  ;  in  rigidity  of  cervix,  456; 
for  induction  of  premature  labour, 
587 

Diphtheria,  relation  of,  to  puerperal 
fever,  785 

Diphtheritic  deposits,  in  puerperal 
septicaemia,  789 

Diseases  of  pregnancy,  315  ;  zymotic, 
accidentally  complicating  pregnancy, 
393  ;  zymotic,  relation  of  to  puer- 
peral fever,  783 

Dislocations,  so-called  congenital,  376, 
527 

Displacements  of  uterus,  in  pregnancy, 
340  ;  as  a  cause  of  protracted  labour, 
444  ;  as  a  cause  of  rapture  of  uterus 
or  vagina,  714  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
772 

Double  uterus,  266 

Douche.    (See  Injections. ) 

Drainage  tube,  in  mammary  abscess, 
850 ;  in  pelvic  abscess,  818  ;  in 
rupture  of  uterus,  720 

Dropsy,  of  amnion,  370  ;  general.  (See 
(Edema. ) 

Ductus  ai'teriosus,  83  ;  venosus,  83 

Duration  of  pregnancy,  135 

Dyspnoea,  in  pregnancy,  320  ;  in  throm- 
bosis and  embolism  of  pulmonary 
artery,  828 

Dysuria,  from  retroflexion  of  gravid 
uterus,  345 


Eclampsia.   (Sice Puerperal  eclampsia.) 
Ecraseur,  use  of  in  craniotomy,  688 
Ectopia  of  viscera,  375,  497 
Elbow,  diagnosis  of,  from  knee,  481 


Electricity,  in  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
750  ;  in  extra-uterine  foetation,  310  ; 
for  induction  of  labour,  589  ;  in  pro- 
tracted labour,  447 

Elytrotomy,  in  extra-uterine  foetation. 
313  ' 

Embolism  of  pulmonary  arteries,  824  ; 
of  systemic  arteries,  829 

Embryo,  development  of,  79  ;  circula- 
tion of,  83 

Embryotomy,  490  ;  in  shoulder  presen- 
tations, 490 

Emphysema,  foetal,  causing  dystocia, 
499  ;  maternal,  in  violent  labour, 
437  ;  in  rupture  of  uterus,  721 

Encephalocele,  obstructing  labour,  503 

Endocarditis,  in  pregnancy,  385  ;  in 
puerperal  septicaemia,  793 

Endochorion,  65 

Endometritis,  decidual,  354  :  in  puer- 
peral fevers,  789 
Enteric  fever,  in  pregnancy,  395 
Enterocele,  vaginal,  obstructing  labour, 
473 

Enucleation    of   fibroid    tumours  in 

labour,  470 
Epiblast,  57 

Epistaxis,  in  pregnancy,  389 
Epithelium,  of  Graafian  follicle,  32  ;  of 
ovary,  30 

Ergot,  in  abortion,  407,  409  ;  in  acci- 
dental haemorrhage,  434  ;  in  hyda- 
tidiform  mole,  369  ;  dangers  of,  in 
labour,  446  ;  use  of,  in  labour,  446  ; 
for  induction  of  labour,  589  ;  in 
post-partum  haemorrhage,  760 

Erosions  of  cervix,  in  pregnancy,  316 

Erotomania,  842 

Eruptions,  in  pregnancy,  321  ;  in  puer- 
peral fevers,  780,  796 

Erysipelas,  in  pregnancy,  395  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  puerperal  fever,  780 

Ether,  subcutaneous  injection  of,  in 
post-partum  haemorrhage,  766  ;  in 
thrombosis  or  embolism  of  pulmo- 
nary artery,  829 

Eustachian  valve,  83 

Evisceration  in  shoulder  presentation, 
490 

Evolution,    spontaneous,    484  ;  with 

doubled  body,  487 
Examination  in  labour,  195,  208 
Exanthemata.    (See  Zymotic  diseases.) 
Excoriation  of  nipple,  846 
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Excretions,  in  puerperal  state,  578 

Exhaustion  in  labour,  439 

Exochorion,  65 

Exomphalos,  375,  497 

Exostosis,  pelvis  deformity  from,  270 

Expression,  of  foetus,  446  ;  in  pelvic 

presentations,  253,  601  ;  of  placenta, 

219 

Extension  of  foetal  head,  in  normal  la- 
bour, 180  ;  in  the  flattened  pelvis, 
526  ;  in  face  presentation,  232  ;  of 
the  after-coming  head,  532,  548 
External  rotation,  in  normal  labour, 

181  ;  in  face  presentation,  235 
Extraction  of  foetus,  after  craniotomy, 
677  ;  by  feet,  576  ;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  595  ;  in  Caesar- 
ian section,  701  ;  after  death 
of  mother,  705 
—  of  head,  in  pelvic  presentation, 
254,  548 

Extra-uterine  foetation,  295  ;  abdomi- 
nal, 297,  303  ;  abdominal  section 
in,  312  ;  intraligamentous,  301  ; 
ovarian,  296  ;  tubal,  298  ;  the 
placenta  in,  306  ;  symptoms  of,  307  ; 
treatment  of,  310 

Extroversion  of  viscera,  375,  497 


Face  presentation,  227 ;  causation, 
229  ;  diagnosis,  238  ;  mechanism  of 
labour  in,  232  ;  moulding  of  head  in, 
237  ;  treatment,  240  ;  varieties,  232 

Fallopian  tubes,  position  of,  41 

False  pains,  151 

Faradisation.    (See  Electricity.) 
Fatty  degeneration,  of  foetus,  306  ;  of 

decidua,  359  ;  of  placenta,  362 
Fecundation,  48 

Feeding,  artificial,  of  infant,  290 
Femora,  effects  of  pressure  of,  on  pelvis, 
22,  508 

Fever,  enteric,  395  ;  malarial,  391  ; 
puerperal  (see  Puerperal  fevers)  ;  re- 
lapsing, 395  ;  typhus,  395 

Fibroid  tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pregnancy,  132  ;  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 390  ;  as  a  cause  of  dystocia, 
468 

Fillet,   soft,  in  breech  presentations, 

599  ;  whalebone,  608 
Fissure  of  nipple,  846 


Fistula,  recto-vaginal,  538  ;  vesico- 
vaginal, 537 

Flattened  pelvis,  520  ;  mechanism  of 
labour  in,  525  ;  treatment  of  pro- 
tracted labour  in,  539  ;  rare  forms 
of,  534 

Flexion,  of  foetal  head  in  normal  labour, 
175  ;  in  flattened  pelvis,  526  ;  in 
face  presentation,  235 

Fluid,  amniotic.    (See  Liquor  amnii.) 

Foetal  head,  anatomy  of,  87 ;  after- 
coming,  extraction  of,  254,  548  : 
after-coming,  perforation  of,  689  ; 
articulation  of,  94  ;  diameters  of, 
90  ;  effects  of  pressure  on,  537, 
749  ;  extension  of,  180,  232,  526  ; 
external  rotation  of,  181,  235  ; 
flexion  of,  175,  235,  526  ;  fonta- 
nelles  of.  88  ;  internal  rotation  of, 
179,  233  ;  influence  of  sex  and  race 
on,  92  ;  moulding  of,  in  vertex  pre- 
sentation, 189  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 237  ;  in  brow  presentation,  240: 
perforation  of,  673  ;  sutures  of,  88 

Foetal  heart,  128  ;  in  twin  pregnancy, 
262  ;  in  protracted  labour,  438  ;  in 
pelvic  presentation,  129  ;  variation 
of,  according  to  sex  and  size  of 
foetus,  130 

Foetation,  extra-uterine.  (See  Extra- 
uterine fcetation.) 

Foetus,  abnormalities  of,  obstructing 
labour,  477  ;  ascites  of,  502  ;  at 
term,  82  ;  attitude  of,  96  ;  circu- 
lation of,  83  ;  dead,  retention  of  in 
utero,  379  ;  death  of,  378  ;  degene- 
ration of,  306  ;  development  of,  79  ; 
diagnosis  of  death  of,  380  ;  emphy- 
sema of,  499  ;  extraction  of  (see 
Extraction)  ;  excessive  development 
of,  498  ;  habitual  death  of,  583  ; 
heart-sounds  of  (see  Foetal  heart)  ; 
hydrocephalus  of,  500  ;  injuries  to, 
537,  749  ;  maceration  of,  379  ; 
movements  of,  125  ;  mummification 
of,  379  ;  oedema  of,  499 ;  papy- 
raceus,  380  ;  positions  of,  170  ; 
presentations  of,  96  ;  putrefaction  of, 
380  ;  size  of,  in  successive  months, 
79  ;  tumours  of,  503  ;  weight  of,  82 

Follicles,  Graafian,  31  ;  of  areola,  in 
pregnancy,  114 

Fontanelles,  88  ;  recognition  of,  in 
labour,  195 
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Foot  presentations,  244 
Foramen  ovale,  83 

Forceps,    anaesthetics   in  application 
of,   622 ;   application  of,  621  ;  to 
after-coming  head,  648  ;  the  author's 
axis-traction,  646  ;  Aveling's  axis- 
traction,     613  ;     Barnes's,     616  ; 
Barnes's  craniotomy,  683  ;  cranio- 
tomy,   683  ;    Chamberlen's,    609  ; 
direction   of  traction   with,    631  ; 
history  of,  609  ;    indications  for, 
448  ;   in    contracted   pelvis,  541  ; 
in    cancer    of    cervix    uteri  and 
pelvis,  468  ;   in  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus, 502  ;  in  eclampsia,  337  ; 
in  face  presentation,  647  ;  in  brow 
presentation,  242  ;  in  breech  pre- 
sentation, 601  ;  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  646  ;  in  prolapse  of  funis, 
736  ;  in  placenta  praevia,  431  ;  in 
protracted  labour,  448  ;  in  rigidity 
of  cervix,  460  ;  in  rupture  of  uterus, 
718  ;  Levret's,  611  ;  leverage  action 
of,    637  ;    locking   of,  628  ;  long 
curved,  611  ;   long  straight,   611  ; 
mechanical  action  of,  613  ;  ovum, 
413  ;   use   of   ovum,  in  abortion, 
483  ;  Roper's  craniotomy,  683  :  short 
straight,  609  ;  short  curved,  609  ; 
Simpson's,    616  ;   Simpson's  axis- 
traction,  645  ;  Smellie's,  609  ;  Tar- 
nier's  axis-traction,  613,  641  ;  uter- 
ine tenaculum,  412 
Forces  in  labour,  164  ;  auxiliary,  167  ; 
anomalies  of  expulsive,  444  ;  magni- 
tude of,  168 
Fossa  navicularis,  726 
Fourchette,  laceration  of,  725 
Fractures,  causing   pelvic  deformity, 

581  ;  intra-uterine,  375 
Frenum  linguae,  tightness  of,  376 
Fumigation,   most  effectual  mode  of, 
806 

Funic  souffle,  131 

Funis,  anomalies  of,  373  ;  arteries  of, 
76  ;  care  of,  in  new-born  infant, 
289  ;  coiling  of,  373,  504  ;  expres- 
sion of,  720  ;  knots  in,  373  ;  lacera- 
tion of,  505  ;  ligature  of,  217  ; 
management  of,  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 253,  602 ;  marginal  in- 
sertion of,  355  ;  presentation  of, 
732  ;  prolapse  of,  732  ;  reposition 
fit'.  fS5  ;  shortness  of,  causing  dys- 


tocia, 505  ;  structure  of,  76  ;  torsion 
of,  373  ;  tying,  in  labour,  217  ;  vein 
of,  76 

Funnel-shaped  pelvis,  519 


Galaotocele,  850 
Galactorrhoea,  845 

Ganglion  cervicale  uteri,  147  ;  dis- 
eased,   as    cause    of  post-partum 
haemorrhage,  758 
Gangrene,  as  result  of  embolism,  830 
Gastro-elytrotomy.  (<S'ee  Laparo-elytro- 
tomy.) 

Gastrotomy.  (See  Abdominal  section 
and  Caesarian  section.) 

Germinal  spot,  33 
—       vesicle,  33 

Germs  in  puerperal  fevers,  775 

Gestation.    (See  Pregnancy. ) 

Glands,  mammary  (see  Breasts)  ;  thy- 
roid, changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  389  ; 
uterine,  in  pregnancy,  53 

Glycosuria,  in  pregnancy-,  270,  389  ; 
in  puerperal  state,  270 

Graafian  follicle,  31  ;  maturation  of, 
40 

Gravid  uterus,  changes  in  cervix  of, 
107  ;  displacements  of,  341  ;  lymph- 
atics of,  106  ;  size  of,  in  successive 
months,  106  ;  muscular  fibres  of, 
103;  nerves  of,  106;  vessels  of,. 
105.    (See  also  Uterus.) 


FLematometra,    diagnosis    of,  from 

pregnancy,  132 
Hematoma  of  labium,  474  ;  of  sterno- 

mastoid,  751 
Haemoptysis,  in  pregnancy,  389 
Haemorrhoids,  in  pregnancy,  338 
Haemorrhage,     accidental,    432  (see 
Accidental  haemorrhage)  ;  concealed, 
432  ;  in  abortions,  404  ;  in  extra- 
uterine   testation,    307  ;     in  pla- 
centa praevia  (see  Placenta  praevia) ; 
in  lacerations  of  perineum,  728  ;  in 
lacerations  of  vulva,  731  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 389,  419  ;  in  vaginal  throm- 
bus, 475  ;  in  Caesarian  section,  700  : 
in   laparo-elytrotoniv,    712  ;  post- 
partum   (see  Post-partum  hpemor- 
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rhage)  ;  secondary  puerperal,  772  ; 

unavoidable  (see  Placenta  prsevia). 
Hand,  choice  of,  in  version,  654,  662  ; 

diagnosis  of,  from  foot,  481 
Head,  foetal.    (See  Foetal  head.) 
Heart,  diseases  of,  in  pregnancy,  384  ; 

hypertrophy  of,  in  pregnancy,  115 
Heart  -  sounds,    fcetal.      (See  Foetal 

heart. ) 
Hegar's  dilators,  409 
Hemiplegia,  puerperal,  830,  833 
Hernia  of  gravid  uterus,  353 
Heterogenetic  septicaemia,  778 
Hook,  blunt,  600  ;  small  blunt,  for  use 

in  version,  670  ;  decapitating,  488 
Hospitals,    lying-in,    prophylaxis  of 

puerperal  septicaemia  in,  807 
Hour-glass  contraction  of  uterus,  754 
Hydatid  tumours,  obstructing  labour, 

473 

Hydatidiform  mole,  366  ;  treatment  of, 
369 

Hydramnios,  370  ;  treatment  of,  372 
Hydrocephalus,    500  ;    treatment  of, 
502 

Hydrops  amnii,  62,  370 
Hydrorrhcea  gravidarum,  355 
Hydrothorax,  fcetal,  obstructing  labour, 
502 

Hygiene  of  pregnancy,  141 

Hymen,  imperforate,  463  ;  in  diagnosis 

of  parity,  134 
Hypoblast,  57 
Hysteria,  in  pregnancy,  323 
Hysterotomy  (see   Caesarian  section)  ; 

in  hernia  of  uterus,  353 


Ice,  use  of,  in  haemorrhage,  761 
Icterus,  in  pregnancy,  387  ;  neona- 
torum, 218,  280 
Ilium,  2 

Impregnation,  period  of  possible,  48 
Incarceration    of    retroflexed  gravid 

uterus,  343 
Incision  of  cervix  in  cancer,  467  ;  of 

perineum,  465  ;  of  vagina,  463 
Induction  of  abortion,  593  ;   in  con- 
tracted pelves,  554 

—    of  premature  labour,  582  ;  in 
contracted  pelves,  552 
Inertia  of  uterus  in  labour,  442  ;  after 

delivery,  758 


Inevitable  laceration  in  primiparae, 
163 

Infant,  new-born,  279  ;  artificial  feed- 
ing of,  290 ;  apparent  death  of, 
744 ;  care  of,  289  ;  care  of,  when 
premature,  592 ;  treatment  of 
apparent  death  of,  747;  suckling  of, 
287 

Infection  in  puerperal  fevers,  788 
Injections,  intra-uterine,  in  abortion, 
412,  415  ;  as  a  cause  of 
sudden  death,  831  ;  for  in- 
duction of  labour,  590 ;  in 
post  -  partum  haemorrhage, 
829  ;  in  puerperal  septicae- 
mia, 809. 
—  vaginal,  for  induction  of  labour, 
583  ;  in  the  puerperal  state, 
285,  809  ;  in  rigidity  of  cer- 
vix, 455 

Insanitary  conditions,  a  cause  of  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  787 

Insanity,  in  pregnancy,  838;  in  labour, 
839  ;  in  the  puerperal  state,  840  ; 
in  lactation,  843  ;  treatment  of, 
844 

Insomnia,  in  puerperal  insanity,  842 
Insufflation,  in  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
749 

Internal  rotation,  179  ;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 233  ;  in  pelvic  presenta- 
tion, 247 
Intoxication,  septic,  777,  798 
Inversion  of  uterus,  738  ;  treatment, 
740 

Involution  of  uterus,  270 
Iodoform  rods,  809 

Iron,    injection    of,   in  post-partum 

haemorrhage,  761 
Irrigation,  uterine,  in  abortion,  416  ; 

in  puerperal  septicaemia,  809 
— ■  vaginal,  for  induction  of  labour, 
583  ;  in  the  puerperal  state, 
285,  809  ;  in  rigidity  of 
cervix,  444 
Ischium,  2  ;  planes  of,  15 


Jaunmoe,  in  pregnancy,  387  ;  in  new- 
born child,  218,  280 

Jaw  traction,  in  contracted  pelves,  549; 
in  pelvic  presentation,  257 

Joints,    (See  Articulations.) 
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Kibbie's  fever-cot  in  puerperal  septicae- 
mia, 815 

Kidneys,  disease  of,  in  pregnancy,  328 
Kiestein,  116 

Knee,  presentation  of,  244  ;  diagnosis 

of,  from  elbow,  487. 
Knots  in  funis,  373 
Kyphotic  pelvis,  573 


Labour,  143  ;  anaesthesia  in,  224  ; 
arrest  of,  438  ;  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, 205  ;  causes  of,  144  ;  dura- 
tion of,  203  ;  induction  of  premature, 
552,  582  ;  management  of  natural, 
204  ;  mechanism  of,  164  ;  missed, 
381 ;  pains  (see  Pains) ;  position  of 
patient  in,  207  ;  precipitate,  436  ; 
prolonged,  438  ;  stages  of,  152  ; 
treatment  of  protracted,  444 

Laceration,  of  cervix  uteri,  714,  722  ; 
of  genital  canal,  714  ;  of  perineum, 
725  ;  of  uterus,  714  ;  of  vagina,  725  ; 
of  vulva,  731 

Lactation,  diet  of  women  during,  238  ; 
disorders  of,  845  ;  insanity  of,  843  ; 
management  of,  287 

Laminaria  tents,  in  incomplete  abor- 
tion, 415 

Laparo-elytrotomy,  711 

Laparotomy.    (See  Abdominal  section. ) 

Lateral  obliquity  of  fetal  head.  (See 
Obliquity. ) 

Lead  poisoning,  as  cause  of  abortion, 
400 

Leiter's  temperature  regulator,  815 

Length  of  fcetus  at  term,  82 

Lever  (see  Vectis) ;    action  of  forceps 

as,  637 
Levret's  forceps,  611 
Ligature  of  funis,  217 
Liquor  amnii,  62  ;  deficiency  of,  372  ; 

function  of,  in  labour,  63.  154 
Lithopaedion,  306 

Liver,  acute  atrophy  of,  387  ;  functions 
of,  in  foetus,  85 

Lochia,  273  ;  arrest  of,  795 ;  decom- 
position of,  786 

Locking,  of  forceps,  628  ;  of  twins, 
493 

Longings,  unnatural,  in  pregnancy,  117, 
839 


Lungs,  diseases  of,  in  pregnancy,  385  ; 
in  puerperal  state,  793 

Lying-in  hospitals,  prophylaxis  of  puer- 
peral septicaemia  in,  807 

Lymphangitis,  790 

Lymphatics  of  uterus,  in  pregnancy 
105  ;  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  791 


Maceration  of  fcetus,  379 
Malacosteon  pelvis,  555 
Malarial  fever,  in  pregnancy,  391 
Malformations  of  uterus  and  vagina,  340 
Malposition  of  os  uteri,  462 
Mamma.    (See  Breast. ) 
Mammary  abscess,  847  ;  treatment  of, 
849 

—    changes  in  pregnancy,  113 

Mania.    (See  Insanity. ) 

Marginal  insertion  of  funis,  355 

Mastitis,  parenchymatous,  848 

Measles  in  pregnancy,  395 

Mechanism,  of  labour,  164  :  in  pelvic 
presentation,  247  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 232;  in  the  flattened  pelvis, 
525  ;  in  occipito-posterior  positions, 
182 

Meconium,  82 

Melancholia.    (See  Insanity.) 

Membrana  granulosa,  32 

Membrana  propria,  32 

Membranes,  anomalies  of,  504  ;  ex- 
amination of,  221  ;  functions  of,  in 
labour,  154  ;  rupture  of  (see  Rupture 
of  membranes). 

Meningocele,  504 

Menstruation,  34  ;  cessation  of,  in 
pregnancy,  118  ;  continuance  of,  in 
pregnancy,  419  ;  theory  of,  38  ;  com- 
mencement and  duration  of,  45 

Mento-posterior  positions  (unreduced), 
238 

Mesoblast,  57  ;  cleavage  of,  58 
Metritis,  in  puerperal  fevers,  789 
Micrococci,  in  puerperal  fevers,  775  ; 

in  septic  thrombi  and  emboli,  792 
Milk,  276  ;  artificial  human,  293 ; 
ass's,  290  ;  cow's,  290  :  defective 
secretion  of,  288,  795,  824  ;  exces- 
sive secretion  of,  824  ;  goat's,  290  ; 
means  of  arresting  secretion  of,  287, 
824  ;  uterine,  70  ;  secretion  of,  274 
Milk  fever,  275 
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Milk  leg,  820 

Miscarriage.    (See  Abortion. ) 
Missed  labour,  381 

Mole,  carneous  or  fleshy,  363  ;  vesicu- 
lar, 366 

Monster,  acardiac,  497  ;  anencephalic, 
497  ;  double,  495 

Morning  sickness  in  pregnancy,  313 

Mortality  of  childbirth,  807 

Moulding  of  fcetal  head  in  vertex  pre- 
sentation, 189  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 237  ;  in  brow  presentation, 
240 

Movements,    foetal,    125  ;   of  foetal 

head,  175 
Muller,  ring  of,  108 
Multiple  pregnancies,  258  ;  diagnosis 

of,  262  ;  management  of  labour  in, 

264 

Mummification  of  foetus,  379 
Muscles,  action  of  abdominal,  in  labour, 
167 

Muscular  action,  effects  of,  on  pelvis, 
26 

Myoma.    (.See  Fibroid  tumour.) 


Naegelb,  lateral  obliquity  of,  186, 
527  ;  oblique  pelvis  of,  566 

Narcotics,  in  eclampsia,  335  ;  in 
labour,  224  ;  in  post-partum  haemor- 
rhage, 764  ;  in  phlegmasia  dolens, 
824  ;  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  814  ; 
in  puerperal  insanity,  820  ;  in 
threatened  abortion,  406 

Nausea  in  pregnancy,  315 

Nephritis  in  pregnancy,  323 

Nerves  of  uterus,  106 

Nervous  shock  after  delivery,  832 

Nerrous  system,  changes  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 117 

Neuralgia  in  pregnancy,  320 

New-born  child.    (See  Infant.) 

Nipples,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  113  ; 
depressed,  825  ;  excoriations  and 
fissures  of,  825 

Noose,  use  of,  in  version,  to  prolapsed 
arm,  668  ;  to  leg,  671 

Nulliparous  uterus,  characters  of,  277 

Nurse,  wet,  selection  of,  289 

Nursing.    (See  Lactation.) 

Nutrition  of  foetus,  75 

Nymphomania,  821 


Oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  566  ; 
scoliotic,  565  ;  due  to  disease  of  one 
leg,  565 

Obliquity,  lateral,  of  fcetal  head,  186  ; 
in  flattened  pelvis,  527 

Occipito  -  anterior  positions,  172; 
mechanism  in,  176 

Occipito  -  posterior  positions,  172  ; 
management  of,  214  ;  mechanism  in, 
182  ;  use  of  vectis  in,  606 

(Edema,  in  albuminuria  of  pregnancy, 
326  ;  of  placenta,  365  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 338  ;  of  vulva,  obstructing 
labour,  476  ;  of  foetus,  499 

Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  58 

Operations,  surgical,  in  pregnancy, 
391 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  prophylaxis 
of,  289 

Opiates.    (See  Narcotic. ) 

Osteo-malacia,  555 

Osteophytes,  puerperal,  116 

Os  uteri  (see  Cervix  uteri) ;  atresia  of, 
462  ;  dilatation  of,  in  labour,  152, 
158  ;  erosions  of,  in  pregnancy,  316  ; 
position  of  internal,  in  pregnancy 
and  labour,  107,  440  ;  malposition 
of,  462  ;  rigidity  of,  453 

Ovarian  tumours,  in  pregnancy,  389  ; 
diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy,  132 ; 
in  labour,  471 

Ovaries,  anatomy  of,  31  ;  development 
of,  29 

Ovulation,  29,  34 

Ovules,  development  of,  29 

Ovum,  early  development  of,  51  ;  dis- 
eases of,  354  ;  an  early  human,  67  ; 
fecundation  of,  48  ;  forceps,  in  abor- 
tion, 413 ;  premature  expulsion  of, 
396  ;  primordial,  29  ;  segmentation 
of,  51 

Oxytocics,  for  induction  of  labour, 
589  ;  in  protracted  labour,  399,  446 


Pain,  cause  of,  in  labour,  150 
Pains,  labour,  147  ;  anomalies  of,  442  ; 
duration  of,  148 ;  effect  of,  on  foetal 
and  maternal  heart,  150  ;  irregu- 
lar, 443  ;  irregular,  in  third  stage, 
742,  757  ;  nervous  mechanism  of, 
145  ;  premonitory,  151  ;  spasmodic, 
443  ;  spurious  151 
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Palpation,  abdominal,  in  pregnancy. 
194,  209 

Palpitation  of  heart,  in  pregnancv 
320 

Paralysis,  from  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
833  ;  from  embolism  of  cerebral 
arteries,  830  ;  in  new-born  infant, 
751 

Parametritis,  790  (see  Pelvic  cellulitis)  ; 

remote,  791 
Parity,  diagnosis  of,  277 
Parous  uterus,  characters  of,  277 
Parturient  canal,  axes  of,  17,  19 
Parturition.    (See  Labour. ) 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  790  ;  symptoms  and 
course,  800  ;  treatment,  816 

—  peritonitis,    792 ;  symptoms 

and  course,  800  ;  treatment, 
816 

—  presentations,   243 ;  causes  of, 

244  ;  blunt  hook  in,  600  ; 
bringing  down  leg  in,  598  ; 
extraction  of  head  in,  254  ; 
extraction  of  foetus  in,  595  ; 
diagnosis  of,  245  ;  digital 
traction  in,  599  ;  extraction 
of  trunk  in,  596  ;  forceps  to 
after-coming  head  in,  648 ; 
forceps  to  breech  in,  601  ; 
heart-sounds  in,  129  ;  in- 
juries to  foetus  in,  604  ; 
liberation  of  arms  in,  602  ; 
management  of,  252  ;  me- 
chanism of,  247  ;  prognosis 
of,  251  ;  soft  fillet  in,  599  ; 
varieties  of,  245 
Pelvimeter,  510 

Pelvimetry,  510  ;  external,  511  ; 
internal,  513 

Pelvis,  oequabiliter  justo  major,  507  ; 
sequabiliter  justo  minor,  518 ; 
anatomy  of,  1  ;  articulations  of, 
9  ;  axes  of,  17,  19  ;  brim  of,  5  ;  con- 
tracted, 506  ;  development,  21  ; 
diameters  of,  13  ;  difference  between 
male  and  female,  5  ;  enlarged,  506  ; 
flattened,  520  ;  funnel-shaped,  519  ; 
generally  contracted,  518 ;  inclination 
of,  7  ;  infantile,  20,  518  ;  kyphotic, 
573  ;  malacosteon,  555  ;  masculine, 
519  ;  male,  5  ;  measurements  of, 
13  ;  osteomalacic,  555  ;  oblique,  of 
Naegele,  566  ;  oblique,  scoliotic, 
563  ;  oblique  from  disease  of  one 


I  leg,  565  ;  outlet  of,  4  ;  planes  of, 
19  ;  pseudo  -  malacosteon,  562 
rachitic,  519,  521,  562  ;  Robert's,' 
571  ;  scoliotic,  563  ;  split,  534  ; 
spondylolisthetic,  576  ;  straits  of, 
5  ;  tumours  of,  obstructing  labour, 
543  ;  triradiate,  555,  562 

Perchloride  of  iron,  injection  of,  in 
post-partum  haemorrhage,  761 

Perforation.  (. See  Craniotomy.) 

Perforator,  Oldham's,  674 ;  Simpson's, 
674 

Pericarditis,  in  puerperal  septicaemia, 
793 

Perimetritis,  792.    (See  Pelvic  perito- 
nitis. ) 

Perineum,  distension  of,  in  labour,  162  ; 

examination  of,  after  delivery,  222  ; 

laceration  of,  725  ;  preservation  of,' 

214  ;  rigidity  of,  463  ;  treatment  of 

lacerated,  728 
Peritonitis,  pelvic.    (See  Pelvic  perito- 
nitis. ) 

—   in  ^puerperal  septicaemia,  791, 
796  ;   in  abortion,  402 ;  in 
extra-uterine  fcetation,  307 
Pessary,  in  retroflexion  of  gravid  uterus, 

347  ;  in  prolapse  of  gravid  uterus, 

352 

Phlebitis,    in    puerperal  septicaemia, 
792,  798 

Phlegmasia   dolens,  820  ;  treatment. 

823 

Phthisis,    in   pregnancy,    385  ;  in 
puerperal  insanity,  843 

Pbysometra,  737 

Pigmentation,  in  pregnancy,  117 

Placenta,  adbesion  of,  748  ;  anatomy 
of,  67  ;  anomalies  of,  355  ; 
artificial  separation  of,  755  ; 
battledore,  355  ;  calcareous 
degeneration  of,  361  ;  decom- 
position of,  779  ;  diseases  of, 
355  ;  circulation  in,  69  ;  coty- 
ledons of,  72  ;  detachment 
of,  197  ;  development  of,  69  ; 
examination  of,  221 ;  expulsion 
of,  197  ;  expression  of,  221 ; 
fatty  degeneration  of,  361  ; 
functions  of,  75 ;  haemor- 
rhage in,  363  ;  inflammation 
of,  357 ;  in  multiple  preg- 
nancy, 260,  264  ;  membra- 
nacea,  357  ;  oedema  of,  365 
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Placenta  previa,  420  ;  cause  of  bleeding 
in,  424 ;  cervix  uteri  in,  421  ; 
pathological  anatomy,  423  ; 
symptoms  and  course,  425  ; 
succenturiata,  357  ;  tumours 
of,  362  ;  treatment,  428  ; 
velamentosa,  355 

—  retention  of,  751  ;  retention  of, 

in  abortion,  401  ;  syphilis  of, 
351 ;  tumours  of,  353  ;  varie- 
ties of,  in  animals,  64  ;  villi 
of,  64 

Placentitis,  357 

Planes  of  pelvis,  17,  19 

Pleurisy,  793 

Pleuroperitoneal  space,  60 

Plugging  vagina,  in  abortion,  409  ; 
in  placenta  previa,  429 

Plural  pregnancy.  (See  Multiple  preg- 
nancy. ) 

Pneumonia,  in  pregnancy,  386  ;  rela- 
tion to  puerperal  fever,  785  ;  as  com- 
plication of  puerperal  septicemia,  793 

Podalic  version,  653 

Polarity  of  uterus,  148 

Polypus,  obstructing  labour,  469 

Poito's  operation,  706 

Porte-fillet,  600 

Positions  of  foetus  in  vertex  presenta- 
tion, 170  ;  diagnosis  of,  194 

Position  of  patient  in  labour,  207 

Post-partum  haemorrhage,  756  ;  causa- 
tion, 757  ;  prophylaxis,  759  ;  treat- 
ment, 763  ;  transfusion  of  blood  in, 
767  ;  intra-venous  injection  of  saline 
fluid  in,  770 

Precipitate  labour,  436 

Pregnancy,  abnormal,  295  ;  abnormali- 
ties of  uterus  in,  340  ;  abdominal, 
297,  303  ;  accidental  complications 
of,  384  ;  changes  in  the  maternal 
organism  in,  102  ;  diagnosis  of,  118  ; 
diet  in,  141  ;  disorders  of,  due  to 
reflex  and  mechanical  causes,  315  ; 
diseases  of  decidua  and  ovum  in, 
354  ;  duration  of,  136  ;  extra-uterine, 
305  ;  hygiene  of,  141  ;  in  rudimen- 
tary uterine  horn,  304 ;  intraliga- 
mentous, 301  ;  management  of,  141  ; 
mechanical  effects  of,  112  ;  multiple, 
258  ;  ovarian,  296  ;  tubal,  298  ; 
tubo-  ovarian,  301  ;  tubo-uteriue,  301 

Premature  expulsion  of  ovum,  396 

—  labour,  induction  of,  582 


i  Presentation,  95  ;  arm,  479  ;  breech, 

243  ;  brow,  228,  239  ;  cause  of 
head,  97  ;  compound,  481,  483  ;  face, 
227  ;  foot,  244  ;  funis,  732  ;  knee, 

244  ;  pelvic,  243  ;  shoulder,  477  ; 
transverse.  477  ;  vertex,  177 

Pressure,  external,  use  of,  in  protracted 
labour,  446  ;  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentations, 253,  602 

—  general  intra-uterine,  164  ;  di- 

rect uterine,  165 
Primiparity,  diagnosis  of,  134 
Primitive  trace,  57 
Primordial  ova,  29 

Prolapse  of  funis,  732  ;  treatment,  734 

—  of  uterus  and  vagina  in  preg- 

nancy, 349  ;  treatment,  352 

Promontory,  false,  531 

Protracted  labour,  438  ;  general  effects 
of,  438  ;  treatment  of,  in  first  stage, 
444 ;  treatment  of,  in  second  stage, 
445 

Pruritus  in  pregnancy,  321 

Pseudocyesis,  133 

Pseudo-malacosteon  pelvis,  562 

Ptyalism  in  pregnancy,  319 

Puerperal  eclampsia,  327  ;  causation, 
330  ;  pathological  anatomy, 
333  ;  treatment,  334 

—  fevers,  774  ;  causation  of,  779  ; 

diagnosis  of,  802 ;  infection 
in,  788  ;  mortality  of,  759, 
765,  791  ;  organisms  in,  775  ; 
pathological  anatomy  of,  788  ; 
prophylaxis  of,  803 ;  symp- 
toms of,  794  ;  treatment  of, 
809 

Puerperal  osteophytes,  116 

—  state,  diagnosis  of,  276  ;  diet 

in,  285  ;  management  of,  281; 
secretions  and  excretions  in, 
270  ;  physiology  of,  268  ; 
temperature  in,  268  ;  treat- 
ment of,  284  ;  sudden  death 
in,  823  ;  vaginal  irrigation 
in,  808 

Pulmonary  arteries,  embolism  and 
thrombosis  of,  824 

Puncture  of  membranes,  for  induction 
of  abortion,  594  ;  for  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour, 
584  ;  in  accidental  haemor- 
rhage, 434  ;  in  placenta  proe- 
via,  431 
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Puncture  in  oedema  of  vulva,  476 
Pyaemia  in  puerperal  state,  793,  799 
Pyrosis  in  pregnancy,  319 


Quickening,  126 


Race,  influence  of,  on  foetal  skull,  92  ; 
on  pelvis,  7 

Rachitic  pelvis,  flattened,  521  ;  gene- 
rally contracted,  518  ;  pseudo-mala- 
costeon,  562  ;  scoliotic,  562 

Rachitis,  intra-uterine,  377 

Rectocele,  474 

Recto-vaginal  fistula,  537 

Refrigeration  in  puerperal  fevers,  815 

Relapsing  fever  in  pregnancy,  395 

Reposition  of  funis,  735 

Repositor,  funis,  Roberton's,  736  ; 
catheter  adapted  as,  736 

—  Aveling's,  for  inversion  of  ute- 

rus, 742 
Resistance  of  labour,  169 
Respiration,    artificial,    in  asphyxia 
neonatorum,   748  ;  changes  of,  in 
pregnancy,  116 
Restitution  of  foetal  head,  182  ;  in  face 

presentation,  235 
Retention  of  placenta,    in  abortion, 
401 ;  after  delivery,  752 

—  in  utero  of  blighted  ovum,  362, 

380  ;  of  dead  foetus,  382 

—  of  urine,  in  pregnancy,   116  ; 

in  labour,  473  ;  in  puerperal 
state,  270 
Retraction  of  uterus,  439 

—  ring,  107,  440 
Retroflexion  and  retroversion  of  gravid 

uterus,   341  ;  results,  343  ;  symp- 
toms, 345  ;  treatment,  346 
Rickets  (we  Rachitic  pelvis),  opera- 
tion of,  in  causing  pelvic  deformity, 

Rigidity  of  cervix  uteri,  spasmodic,  452  ; 

organic,  453  ;  treatment, 
454 

—  of  perineum,  464 
Ring  of  Bandl,  107,  440 

Robert's  transversely  contracted  pelvis, 
571 


Roper's  craniotomy  forceps,  683 
Rotation,  external,  of  fcetal  head,  in 

vertex    presentation,    181  ; 

in  face  presentation,  235 

—  internal,    in  vertex  presenta- 

tion,   179  ;   in   pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 247  ;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 233 
Rotations  of  fcetal  head,   in  passing 

flattened  pelvis,  530 
Rupture  of  membranes,  artificial,  in 
labour,  212  ;  for  induction  of  labour, 
534  ;    in  accidental  haemorrhage, 
434  ;  in  placenta  praevia,  431 
Rupture  of  genital  canal,    714  ;  of 
pelvic  articulations,  733  ;  in- 
complete of  uterus,  721 

—  of    membranes,  spontaneous, 

154,  168 
of    perineum,    725  ;  central, 
727  ;  treatment,  728 

—  of  sac  in  extra-uterine  fcetation, 

299 

—  of  uterus  and  vagina,  714  ; 

treatment,  718 
Rut,  analogy  of,  to  menstruation,  38 


Saoro-iliao  synchondrosis,  {See  Syn- 
chondrosis. ) 

Sacrum,  3  ;  mechanical  action  of,  11 

Salivation  in  pregnancy,  319 

Sapraemia,  777 

Sanger's  operation,  697 

Scarlatina,  in  pregnancy,  394 ;  in 
puerperal  state,  783  ;  relation  of, 
to  puerperal  fevers,  783 

Scalp-tumour.  (See  Caput  succeda- 
neum.) 

Scoliotic  pelvis,  563 

Scoop,  Thomas's  serrated,  for  enucleat- 
ing fibroids,  471 

Secondary  areola,  113 

Section,  Caesarian.  {See  Caesarian 
section.) 

Secretion  of  milk,  274 

Secretions,  in  pregnancy,  114  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  270 

Segmentation  of  yolk,  51 

Septicemia,  after  abortion,  402  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  777.  {Sec  also 
Puerperal  fevers.) 
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cervix  in 

varieties, 
479  ; 


Septic  infection  and  septic  intoxication, 

777,  798 
Serous  lochia,  273 
Sex,  prediction  of,  130 
•  Shield,  nipple,  825 
Shock,  after  delivery,  832 
Shortening,    apparent,  of 

pregnancy,  109 
Shoulder  presentations,  477 
482  ;   natural  terminations, 
treatment,  486 
Shoulder  delivery  of,  in  head  presenta- 
tion, 181  ;   in  pelvic  presentation, 
249,  596 
Show,  in  labour,  153 
Sickness.    (See  Vomiting.) 
Signs  of  pregnancy,  118 
Silvester's  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion, 748 

Simpson's  basylist,  682  ;  forceps,  616  ; 
perforator,  674  ;  axis-traction  forceps, 
645 

Sinuses,  of  uterus,  105  ;  in  puerperal 

state,  271 
Sitting,  effect  of,  on  pelvis,  25 
Skin,  pigmentation  of,  in  pregnancy, 

117 

Sleeplessness.    (See  Insomnia.) 
Small-pox,  in  pregnancy,  394 
Smellie's  forceps,  609 
Somatopleure,  59 
Souffle,  funic,  131  ;  uterine,  126 
Spasmodic  rigidity  of  cervix,  452 
Spermatozoa,  46 

Spina  bifida  obstructing  labour,  503 
Spinal  cord,  function  of,  in  labour 
146 

Spines    of    iliac,    distance  between. 
511 

—  of  ischia,  14 
Splanchnopleure,  59 
Spleen,  rupture  of,  in  labour 
Spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  576 
Spondylotomy,  490 
Spontaneous  evolution,  484 

—  rectification,  482 

—  version,  483 
Spot,  germinal,  33 
Spurious     pains,  151 

133 

Stages  of   labour,    152  , 

relative  effects  of  protracted' labour 
in,  441  ;  second,  or  expulsive.  160  ; 
third,  219 

G. 


,  833 


pregnancy, 
first.  152: 


State,  puerperal.  (See  Puerperal 
state. ) 

Stenosis  of  os  uteri,  462  ;  of  vagina, 
463 

Suckling.    ((See  Lactation.) 
Sudden  death  during  or  after  labour, 
833 

Sugar  in  urine.    (See  Glycosuria  and 

Diabetes. ) 
Super-fecundation,  259 
Super-fcetation,  264 
Surgical     operations    in  pregnancy, 

361 

Suspended  animation,  (See  Asphyxia 
neonatorum.) 

Sutures  of  fcetal  head,  88 

Symphysiotomy,  691 

Symphysis  pubis,  absence  of,  534  ;  re- 
laxation of,  in  pregnancy,  11  ;  rup- 
ture of,  731 

Synchondrosis,  sacro-iliac,  9  ;  action 
of,  as  fulcrum  of  lever,  22  ;  move- 
ment at,  in  labour,  10  :  rupture  of, 
731 

Syncope,  in  pregnancy,  320  ;  after 
haemorrhage,  759  ;  after  delivery, 
832 

Syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  391  ;  affecting 
foetus,  376  ;  as  a  cause  of  abortion. 
400  ;  of  placenta,  361 


Tarnier*s  axis-traction  forceps.  613 
641  '  ' 

Tetanus,  of  uterus,  439  ;  in  puerperal 

state,  819 
Tetany,  392 

Thornton's  ice-water  cap,  815 
Thrombosis,    of    pulmonary  arteries, 

824  ;   of  veins,  819 ;  in  puerperal 

septicaemia,  792,  798 
Thrombus     of    vagina    and  vulva 

474 

Thyroid  gland  in  pregnancy,  389 

Tongue-tied  infant,  376 

Torsion  of  funis,  373 

Trace,  primitive,  57 

Transfusion  of  blood,   765  •  arterial, 

766,   the  author's   apparatus  for 

768  ;  mediate,  769 
Transverse  presentations,  477 
Trephine  perforator,  675 
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Triradiate  pelvis,  555,  562 
Trismus  uteri,  452 

Trunk,  expulsion  of,  216  ;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  249  ;  extraction  of,  in 
pelvic  presentations,  596 

Tubal  fetation,  298 

Tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy, 
132  ;  of  pelvis,  causing  dystocia, 
468  ;  of  fetus,  503  ;  of  placenta, 
363 

Tunica  albuginea,  31  ;  fibrosa,  32 ; 
propria,  32 

Turning.    (See  Version.) 

Twin  pregnancy.  (See  Multiple  preg- 
nancy. ) 

Twins  conjoined,  495  ;  locked,  ob- 
structing labour,  493 

Tympanites,  in  puerperal  septicemia, 
797  ;  uteri,  737 

Typhoid  fever,  in  pregnancy,.  395 

Typhus  fever,  in  pregnancy,  395 


Ulceus,  puerperal,  789 

Umbilical  cord.    (See  Funis.) 
—    vesicle,  57 

Unavoidable  haemorrhage.  (Sec  Pla- 
centa previa. ) 

Unreduced  positions,  occipito-posterior, 
181  ;  mento-posterior,  238 

Uremia,  in  eclampsia,  330 ;  in  puer- 
peral insanity,  841 

Urea  in  liquor  amnii,  62 

Ureter,  dilatation  of  fetal,  63, 
502 

Urethra,  imperforate,  of  foetus,  63, 
502 

Urine,  in  pregnancy,  116  ;  retention  of, 
in  labour,  473  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
270 

Uterine  souffle,  126 

Uterus,  abnormalities  of,  in  pregnancy, 
340  ;  ante  version  and  anteflexion 
of,  340  ;  arteries  of,  105  ;  atresia 
of,  462  ;  axis  of,  in  labour,  444  ; 
ch'anges  in,  in  pregnancy,  101,  120  ; 
continuous  action  of,  439  ;  contrac- 
tions of,  in  pregnancy,  123  ;  con- 
tractions of,  in  labour,  147  ;  dis- 
tinctions between  nulliparous  and 
parous,  279  ;  evacuation  of,  in 
abortion,    410  ;   hernia   of,    353  ; 


hour-glass  contraction  of,  754  ;  in- 
jections into  (see  Injections)  ;  irre- 
gular contractions  of,  440  ;  irrigation 
of  (see  Irrigation)  ;  inversion  of,  738  ; 
involution  of,  270  ;  lymphatics  of, 
105  ;  motor  centre  of,  146  ;  muscular 
fibres  of,  103  ;  natural  inclination 
and  rotation  of,  104  ;  nerves  of,  106  ; 
perforation  of,  722  ;  polarity  of, 
148  ;  prolapse  of,  347  ;  retraction  of, 
439;  retroflection  and  retroversion  of, 
341  ;  rupture  of,  714  ;  sinuses  of, 
105,  271  ;  size  of,  in  successive 
months  of  pregnancy,  106  ;  tumours 
of,  390,  468 ;  tetanus  of,  439  ; 
tympanites  of,  737  ;  veins  of,  105 


Vagina,  atresia  of,  463  ;  colour  of,  in 
pregnancy,  123  ;  in  pregnancy,  111, 
122  ;  in  puerperal  state,  272,  276  ; 
irrigation  of  (see  Irrigation)  ;  lacera- 
tion of,  725  ;  mode  of  plugging, 
409  ;  prolapse  of,  349  ;  thrombus 
of,  474 

Valve,  Eustachian,  83 

Varicose  veins  in  pregnancy,  338 

Variola,  in  pregnancy,  394 

Vectis,  605  ;  in  occipito-posterior  posi- 
tions, 606 

Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  830  ;  in- 
flammation of,  792,  798  ;  thrombosis 
of,  822 ;  varicose,  in  pregnancy, 
338 

Venesection  in  eclampsia,  335 
Version,  after  craniotomy,  687  ;  bi- 
polar, 654,  661  ;  cephalic,  650 ; 
choice  of  hand  in,  654,  762  ;  choice 
of  leg  in,  666  ;  combined  external 
and  internal,  652  ;  in  accidental 
hemorrhage,  435  ;  in  cancer  of  cer- 
vix uteri  and  pelvis,  468  ;  in 
flattened  pelves,  541  ;  in  placenta 
prfflvia,  430  ;  in  prolapse  of  funis, 
736  ;  in  shoulder  presentations,  665  ; 
internal,  661  ;  podalic,  653  ;  spon- 
taneous, 483 
Vertex  presentations,  cause  of,  97 ; 
positions  of  head  in,  170  ;  move- 
ments of  fetal  head  in,  175  ; 
moulding  of  bead  in,  189  ;  diagnosis 
in,  194 
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Vesicle,  germinal,  33  ;  umbilical, 
57 

Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  536 
Villi,  chorionic,  65 
Vitelline  duct,  57 

Vomiting,  of  pregnancy,  315 ;  treat- 
ment, 317 

Vulva,  atresia  of,  463  ;  laceration  of, 
735  ;  oedema  of,  476  ;  pruritus  of, 
in  pregnancy,  321  ;  thrombus  of, 
474  ;  ulcers  of,  in  puerperal  septi- 
caemia, 789 


Weight  of  foetus,  82 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  289 


Yolk,  of  ovum,  33  ;  segmentation  of, 
51 


Zona  pellucida,  33 

Zymotic  diseases,  in  pregnancy,  393 
relation  of,  to  puerperal  fevers,  783 


THE  END. 
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of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Imp.  8vo,  with  70 
Coloured  Plates,  £5  5s.  -  - 

Index   Pathologicus,  for  the   Registration  of 

the  Lesions  recorded  in  Pathological  Records  or  Case-books  of 
Hosp^s  and  Asylums.  By  James  G  Howden, M.D.  -  Supe»nten- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Montrose.  Fc^foll°' 

Atlas  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.  From 

looTH,  ai.u.,  I  witll  37  plates  carefully 

pital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  niu 

coloured  by  Hand.   Large  Imp.  8vo,  40s.  
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The  Human  Brain :  Histological  and  Coarse 

Methods  of  Research.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Asylum  Medical 
Officers.  By  W.  Bevan  Lewis,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Medical  Super- 
intendent, West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum.  8vo,  with  Wood  Engravings 
and  Photographs,  8s. 

The  Physiology   and  the   Pathology  of  the 

Cerebral  Circulation:  an  Experimental  Research.  By  Leonard 
Hill,  M  D.,  Hunterian  Professor,  R.C.S.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  12s. 

Elements  of  Human  Physiology.    By  Ernest 

H.  Stabling,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Joint  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
at  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  126  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Physiology  :   for  the  Use  of  Junior 

Students  of  Medicine.   By  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London.   Third  Edition 
Crown  8vo,  with  254  Engravings  (many  figures),  and  Coloured  Plate  of 
Spectra,  14s. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology.    By  W.  B. 

Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  P.R.S.  Ninth  Edition,  by  Henry  Power' 
^.B^F.R.C.S.   8vo,  with  3  Steel  Plates  and  377  Wood  Engravings', 

Hints  on  Elementary  Physiology.     By  Flo- 

rence  A.  Haig-Brown.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Ord,  Senior  Physi- 
cian to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  21  Illustrations.  Pcan.  8vo 
Is.  6d.  r  ' 

Practical  Lessons  in  Elementary  Biology,  for 

Junior  Students.  By  Peyton  T,  B.  Beale,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Elementary  Biology  and  Demonstrator  in  Physiology  in  Kind's 
College,  London.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  6 

Medical  Jurisprudence  :    its    Principles  and 

Practice.    By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  m;d.,  P.R.C.P.,  F.R.S  Fourth 
Edition,  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Medical 
31sri6dmd6nCe  at  Qny'a  Hospita1'   2  volSl  8vo'  with  189  Engravings, 
By  the  same  Authors. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Twelfth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  55  Engravings,  14s. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hygiene.     By  J 

Lane  Notter,  M.D   Examiner  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  in  the  Victoria  University,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School ;  and  R.  H.  Firth  FR  C  S 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo  24s.  oi-uooi.  mtn 
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Hygiene  and  Public  Health :   a  Treatise  by 

various  Authors.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital ; 
Official  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office ;  and  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  of  London.  In  3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  fully 
Illustrated.   Vol.  I.,  28s. ;  Vol.  II.,  32s. ;  Vol.  III.,  20s. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.    By  the  late 

B.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  Eighth  Edition,  by  J.  Lane  Notter, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  School.   8vo,  with  10  Plates  and  103  Engravings,  18s. 

A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

By  Geo.  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.P.H.  Camb.  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Mid- Warwickshire.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Health  :  an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Hygiene.  By  Louis  C.  Parkes,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Lond., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at 
St.  George's  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  with  27  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

The  Prevention  of  Epidemics  and  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Isolation  Hospitals.  By  Roger 
McNeill,  M  D.  Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  County  of  Argyll.   8vo,  with  several  Hospital  Plans,  10s.  6d. 

Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World:  their 

Origin,  History,  Construction,  Administration,  Management,  and 
Legislation.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett.  In  4  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  and 
Portfolio.  Complete,  168s.  Vols.  I.  and  II.— Asylums,  90s.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.— Hospitals,  with  Plans  and  Portfolio,  120s. 

Mental  Diseases  :  Clinical  Lectures.    By  T.  S. 

Clouston,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  with  15  Plates,  14s. 

Illustrations   of  the   Influence  of  the  Mind 

upon  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease  :  Designed  to  elucidate  the 
Action  of  the  Imagination.  By  D.  HackTuke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

The  Insane  and  the  Law  :  a  Plain  Guide  for 

Medical  Men,  Solicitors,  and  Others  as  to  the  Detention  and  Treat- 
ment Maintenance,  Responsibility,  and  Capacity  either  to  give 
evidence  or  make  a  will  of  Persons  Mentally  Afflicted.  With  Hints  to 
Medical  Witnesses  and  to  Cross-Examining  Counsel.  By  G.  Pitt- 
Lewis  QC..R.  Percy  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Resident  Physician, 
Bethlem  Hospital,  and  J.  A.  Hawke,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo,14s. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  giving 

the  Definition,  Etymology,  and  Synonyms  of  the  Terms  used  in 
Medical  Psychology ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Patho- 
logy of  Insanity ;  and  The  Law  of  Lunacy  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tuke:,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by 
nearly  130  Contributors,  British,  Continental  and  American.  2  vols. 
1,500  pages,  royal  8vo,  Illustrated,  42s. 

Mental  Physiology,  especially  in  its  Relation 

to  Mental  Disorders.  By  Theo.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School.    8vo,  18s. 

Lunacy  Law  for  Medical  Men.    By  Charles 

Mercier,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Neurology  and  Insanity  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital  Medical  School,  and  to  the  Medical  School  for 
Women.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Journal  of  Mental    Science.  Published 

Quarterly,  by  Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association. 
8vo,  5s. 

Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  and  Youth 

(Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1887,  etc.).  By  J.  Langdon-Down,  M.D., 
P.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  tc  the  London  Hospital.   8vo,  6s. 

Manual  of  Midwifery,   including  all  that  is 

likely  to  be  required  by  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Alfred  L. 
Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Third 
Edition.   Crown  8vo,  with  261  Engravings,  15s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  D.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Owens  College ;  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

[Preparing. 

Obstetric  Aphorisms :  for  the  Use  of  Students 

commencing  Midwifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  Swayne,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  20  Engravings.   3s.  6d. 

Clinical   Lectures  on    Diseases  of  Women  : 

delivered  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.Ss.  L.  &  E.,  late  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  16s. 
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Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations:  including 

the  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  Difficult  Labour.  By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Consulting  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.   8vo,  with  121  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Clinical  History  of  Medical  and  Surgical 

Diseases  of  Women.    Second  Edition.   8vo,  with  181  Engravings,  28s. 

Gynaecological    Operations    (Handbook  of). 

By  Alban  H.  G.  Doran,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
8vo,  with  167  Engravings,  15s. 

Diseases  of  Women.  (Student's  Guide  Series.) 

By  Alfred  L.  Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric 
sician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
Guy's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  142  Engravings,  8s.  6d 

Manual  of  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

By  James  Oliver,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  Loudon.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Abdominal  Tumours  and  Abdominal  Dropsy 

in  Women.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A    Practical    Treatise    on    the    Diseases  of 

Women.  By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  Paul 
F.  Munde,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  and  at  Dartmouth  College.  Roy.  8vo,  with  347  Engrav- 
ings, 25s. 

Notes  on  Diseases  of  Women  :  specially  de- 
signed to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By 
James  J.  Reynolds,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Sterility.    By  Robert  Bell,  M.D.,  F.F.P.  &  S.  Glasg., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Hospital  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women.   8vo,  5s. 

A  First  Series  of  Fifty-four  Consecutive  Ovario- 

tjmies,  with  Fifty-three  Recoveries.  By  A.  C.  Butler-Smythk, 
F.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  8vo. 

Notes  on  Gynaecological  Nursing.    By  John 

Benjamin  Hellier,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  etc.,  Leeds.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
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AManuaTlbTHospital  Nurses  and  others  en- 

A     gaged  in  Attending  on  the  Sick,  with  a  Glossary     By  Bbwakb 

Domville,  Surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  Eighth 
Edition    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  . 

A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical. 

Bv  Chables  J.  Cullingwobth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Engrav- 
ings, 2s.  6d.  ^  ^  ^^^^  Author. 

A    Short     Manual     for    Monthly  Nurses. 

Revised  by  M.  A.  Atkinson.   Fourth  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Medicine  to  Nurses.    By  Herbert 

E  Cuff  M  D    F  R.C.S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  South  Western 
Fever  Hospital,  London.   With  25  Illustrations.    Crowu  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in  Children. 

By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  22s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Clinical    Studies    of    Disease     in  Children. 

Second  Edition.   Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

The    Wasting     Diseases     of    Infants  and 

Children.    Fifth  Edition    Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

The  Diseases  of  Children.   (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  Jas.  F.  Goodhabt,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital.   Fifth  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  Children,  for  Prac- 
titioners and  Students.  By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Samaritan  Hospital.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  12s.  bd. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Edward  Ellis,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  10s. 

Materia   Medica  :  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of 

Students.  By  Isambabd  Owen,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica,  St.  George's  Hospital.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Materia    Medica,    Pharmacy,  Pharmacology, 

and  Therapeutics.  By  W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at,  Guy  s 
Hospital;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  on  the  Conjoint  Board  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  bo. 
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Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Charles 

D.  P.  Phillips,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Bdin. 

Vegetable  Kingdom-Organic  Compounds-Animal  Kingdom.  8vo  25s 
Inorganic  Substances.   Second  Edition.   8vo,  21s. 

Galenic  Pharmacy:  a  Practical  Handbook  to 

the  Processes  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  R.  A  Ckipps  MPS 
8vo,  with  76  Engravings,  8s.  6d.  '  ' 

The  Galenical   Preparations  of  the  British 

Pharmacopoeia ;  a  Handbook  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students 
By  CO.  Hawthorne,  M.B.,  CM.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Queen  Margaret's  College,  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo 
4s.  6d. 

Practical  Pharmacy.    By  Barnard  S.  Proctor, 

formerly  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  44  Wood  Engravings  and 
32  Lithograph  Fac-Simile  Prescriptions,  14s. 

Selecta    e   Prescriptis  :    containing    Lists  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescrip- 
tions, with  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  Also,  a  Series  of  Abbreviated 
Prescriptions  and  Key  to  the  same,  with  Translations.  By  Jona- 
than Pereira,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Eighteenth  Edition,  by  Joseph  Ince 
F.C.S.,  F.L.S.   24mo,  os. 

Pocket  Formulary  and  Synopsis  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.     By  Henry  Beasley.  Eleventh 
Edition.   18mo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Druggist's  General  Receipt-Book.  Tenth  Edition. 

18mo,  6s.  6d. 

Also. 

Book  of  Prescriptions  :  containing  upwards  of 

3,000  Prescriptions  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.  Seventh  Edition, 
18mo,  6s.  6d. 

A  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

By  Peter  Squire,  Revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  and  A.  H.  Squire. 
Sixteenth  Edition.   8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London  Hospitals, 

arranged  in  Groups  for  Easy  Reference  and  Comparison.  Sixth 
Edition.   18mo,  6s. 
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Royle's    Manual    of    Materia    Medica  and 

Therapeutics.  Sixth  Edition,  including  additions  and  alterations 
in  the  B.P.  1885.  By  John  Harley,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.   Crown  8vo,  with  139  Engravings,  156. 

Southall's  Organic  Materia  Medica,  being  a 

Handbook  treating  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Drugs  made  use  of  in  Medicine,  including  the  whole  of 
those  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Fifth  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  by  John  Barclay,  B.Sc.Lond.,  some  time  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 
8vo,  6s. 

Recent    Materia    Medica.     Notes    on  their 

Origin  and  Therapeutics.   By  F.  Hakwood  Lescher,  F.C.S.,  Pereira 
Medallist.    Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Year-Book  Of  Pharmacy:  Containing  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  Annually.  8vo,  10s. 

Manual  of  Botany,  in  two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Vol.  I. :  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  with  778  Engravings.  7s.  6d. 
Vol.  II. :  Classification  and  Physiology,  with  415  Engravings,  10s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Systematic  Botany, 

including  the  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive  Botany.  By 
Robert  Bentxey,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  350 
Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Medicinal    Plants :   being  Descriptions  with 

original  figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  and 
an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Prof.  Bentley  and  Dr. 
H.  Trimen,  F.R.S.  In  i  vols.,  large  8vo,  with  306  Coloured  Plates, 
bound  in  Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  £11  Us. 

Practical     Therapeutics :     a    Manual.  By 

Edward  J.  Waring,  C.I.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  Dudley  W. 
Buxton,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.   Fourth  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  14s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Bazaar   Medicines    of   India,   and  Common 

Medical  Plants.  With  Full  Index  of  Diseases,  indicating  their  Treat- 
ment by  these  and  other  Agents  procurable  throughout  India,  etc. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 
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Climate  and  Fevers  of  India,  with  a  Series 

of  Cases  (Croonian  Lectures,   1882).    By  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.D.   8vo,  with  17  Temperature  Charts,  12s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

The   Natural   History   and  Epidemiology  of 

Cholera :  being  the  Annual  Oration  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
1888    8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Medicine  and  Hygiene 

for  India.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of 
India.  By  Sir  William  J.  Moore,  K.C.I.E.,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon- 
General  with  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
with  71  Engravings,  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  India  :  with  a 

Compendium  of  Diseases  generally.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
108-  Also. 

The  Constitutional  Requirements  for  Tropical 

Climates,  etc.   Crown  8vo,  4s. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Tropical  and 

Sub-Tropical  Campaigns.  (Parkes  Memorial  Prize  for  1886.)  By 
Andrew  Duncan,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  P.B.C.S.,  Surgeon,  Bengal 
Army.   8vo,  12s.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Diseases  of  India.  By 

Norman  Chevers,  CLE.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
H.M.  Indian  Army.   8vo,  24s. 

Hooper's  Physicians'  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual 

of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Tenth  Edition.  By  W.  A. 
Guy,  F.H.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Harley,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.  With  118 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The    Principles    and    Practice   of  Medicine. 

(Text-book.)  By  the  late  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  and  P.  H. 
Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  40s. ; 
Half  Leather,  46s. 

Manual   of   the    Practice  of  Medicine.  By 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  15s. 
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A    Dictionary    of   Practical    Medicine.  By 

various  writers.  Edited  by  Jas.  Kingston  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D. 
P.E.C.P.,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption.   8vo,  cloth,  21s. ;  half  calf,  25s. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.    (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  M.  Chartebis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  10s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology  for  Students  and 

Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  G.  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.S.  Army.  With  9  Plates  and  200  Figures  in  the  Text. 
8vo,  24s. 

How  to   Examine    the    Chest :    a  Practical 

Guide  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Samuel  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 

Lungs.  By  the  late  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  With  45  Plates  (mostly  Coloured)  and 
Engravings.   4to,  half-bound  in  Calf,  70s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Treatise  on   Diseases   of  the  Lungs  and 

Pleura.  Edited  by  Sidney  Coupland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Roy.  8vo,  with  Engravings  ;  also  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  36s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

By  Vincent  D.  Harris,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  City 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park.  Fcap. 
8vo,  with  55  Illustrations  (some  Coloured),  7s.  6d. 

The   Schott   Methods   of  the   Treatment  ot 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  an  account  of  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
and  of  the  Therapeutic  Exercises.  By  W.  Bezly  Thorne,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.    By  the  Medical  and 

Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  XXXVI.   Third  Series.   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.    Vol.  XXIII.   New  Series.   8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Westminster  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  IX.   8vo,  6s. 
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Medical  Diagnosis.    (Student's  Guide  Series.) 

By  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Hospital.   Seventh  Edition.   Foap.  8vo,  with  117  Engravings,  7s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment.    Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  with  35  Engravings,  10s. 
_1.  Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  some  Obscure  Diseases 

of  the  Abdomen.  Delivered  at  the  London  Hospital.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

The  Saliva  as  a  Test  for  Functional  Diseases 

of  the  Liver.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

The  Microscope  in  Medicine.    By  Lionel  S. 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hos- 
pital.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  with  86  plates,  21s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Liver.   With  24  Plates  (85  Figures).    8vo,  5s. 

Also. 

On  Slight  Ailments  :  and  on  Treating  Disease. 

Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  5s. 

Myxcedema  and  the  Thyroid  Gland.    By  John 

D.  Gimlette,  M.R.C.S.,  L.H.CP.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates  ;  their 

Application  as  Food  and  Relation  to  Diabetes.  By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Royal  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Medical   Lectures   and   Essays.     By  Sir  G. 

Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital.   8vo,  with  46  Engravings,  25s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

An  Essay  on  Asphyxia  (Apncea).    8vo,  3s. 

Also 

History    of   the    Cholera   Controversy,  with 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Disease.   8vo,  3s. 

Also 

The   Pathology  of  the  Contracted  Granular 

Kidney  and  the  Associated  Cardio-Arterial  Changes.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  4s. 
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Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in   the  Causation  of 

Disease.  By  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  with  54  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Bronchial  Asthma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. By  J.  B.  Berkart,  M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Seeond  Edition,  with  7 
Plates  (35  Figures).   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Valvular 

Disease  of  the  Heart.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  26  Engrav- 
ings, 4s.  6d. 

Medical  Ophthalmoscopy:  a  Manual  and  Atlas. 

By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  P.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  Third  Edition.  Edited 
with  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Gunn,  M.B.,  P.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Vol.  I. — Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal 

Cord.    Second  Edition.   Roy.  8vo,  with  179  Engravings,  15s. 

Vol.  II. — Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Cranial 

Nerves :  General  and  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Second  Edition.   Roy.  8vo,  with  182  Engravings,  20s. 
Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.   8vo  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  Second 

Edition.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System:  being  a 

Revised  Reprint  of  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1890.  Delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.   8vo,  4s. 

The  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of.    By  J.  A. 

Ormerod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic.    With  66  Illustrations.   Fcap.  8vo,  8s^6d^ 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Lectures 

delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital.  By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  FES 
Second  Edition.   8vo,  18s. 

Handbook   of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.  By  James  Ross,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  Victoria  University,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Manchester.    Roy.  8vo,  with  184  Engravings,  18s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Aphasia  :  being  a  Contribution  to  the  Subject 

of  the  Dissolution  of  Speech  from  Cerebral  Disease.  8vo,  with  En- 
gravings, 4s.  6d. 

Stammering  :    its    Causes,    Treatment,  and 

Cure.   By  A.  G.  Bernard,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Secondary  Degenerations  of  the  Spinal  Cord 

(Gulstonian  Lectures,  1889).  By  Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.   With  Plates  and  Engravings.    8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous   System.  Clinical 

Lectures.  By  Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  With  Engravings. 
8vo  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Some   Forms  of  Paralysis   from  Peripheral 

Neuritis  ;  of  Gouty,  Alcoholic,  Diphtheritic,  and  other  origin.  Crown 
8vo,  58. 

Also. 

On  the    Simulation  of  Hysteria   by  Organic 

Disease  of  the  Nervous  System.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gout  in  its  Clinical  Aspects.    By  J.  Mortimer 

Granville,  M.D.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Diseases   of  the   Liver :    with   and  without 

Jaundice.    By  George  Harlev,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  with  2 
Plates  and  36  Engravings,  21s. 

Rheumatic  Diseases  (Differentiation  in).  By 

Hugh  Lane,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath, 
and  Hon.  Medical  Officer  to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  Bath.  Second 
Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  8  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Diiease7  of  the  Abdomen,  comprising  those 

^of  the  Stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  ^V^SS^ 
Cawum,  Intestines,  and  Peritoneum.  By  S.  O.  Habkrshon,  m.u. 
F.R.C.P.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  with  5  Plates,  21s. 

On  Gallstones,   or  Cholelithiasis.     By  E.  M. 

Beockbakk  M.D  Vict.,  M.RC.P.  Lend.,  late  Resident  Medical 
Office^  tt  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

nn  the  Relief  of  Excessive  and  Dangerous 

0n  TympanSbypunLring  the  Abdomen.  By  Job*  W.  0«i*  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.   8vo,  os.  6d. 

Headaches  :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treat- 
ment By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
Fourth  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Health  Resorts  at   Home   and  Abroad.  By 

M  CHiBTEMS  O.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia ,  Medica 
in  Glasgow  University.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Map, 
5s.  6d. 

The    Mineral    Waters   of   France,    and  its 

Wintering  Stations  (Medical  Guide  to).  With  a  Special  Map.  By  A 
Vintras,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  French  Embassy,  and  to  the  French 
Hospital!  London.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Health  Resorts  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  their 

Climatological  and  Medical  Aspects.  By  J.  Cleasby  Taylor,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Surgery  :  its  Theory  and  Practice.   By  William 

J  Walsham,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition  Crown 
8vo,  with  380  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Surgical    Emergencies:    together    with  the 

Emergencies  attendant  on  Parturition  and  the  Treatment  of  Poison- 
ing. By  Paul  Swain,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  South  Devon 
and  East  Cornwall  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  149 
Engravings,  6s. 

Illustrated  Ambulance  Lectures:  (to  which  is 

added  a  Nursing  Lecture)  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  for  Male  and  Female  Classes  By 
John  M.  H.  Martin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  Blackburn 
Infirmary.   Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  60  Engravings,  2s. 
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Operations  on  the  Brain  (a  Guide  to)  Bv 

Alec  Fraser,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons 
m  Ireland  Illustrated  by  42  life-size  Plates  in  Au  otype  and  2 
Woodcuts  in  the  text.   Folio  63s  ""-ype,  ana  i 

AbdF°R^iEnal  Surgfry-    fiy  J-  Greig  Smith,  M.A., 

F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  P  ofessor  of 
Umve»Ity  College,  Bristol.    Fifth  Edition     2  vol  8vo 
with  224  Engravings,  36s.  ' 

The   Physiology  of  Death  from  Traumatic 

F^ver;  a  Study  in  Ahdomina.  Surgery.    By  John  D. 

8vo ,  3s  6d."'  F'R-C  S-E-  Sllrgeon  t0  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital! 

The  Surgery  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  Bv 

vZT  T «KST  MAy,I;ARD-  M-B-  L°"d-  »nd  B.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
V.ctona  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  With  27  Swantype  Plates  and  89 
Figures  in  the  Text,  8vo,  25s. 

Sur|Cnyn    By  C>  W'  Mansell  Moullin,  M.A., 

M.D.  Oxon.,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  to  the 
London  Hospital.   Large  8vo,  with  497  Engravings,  34s. 

A  Course  of  Operative  Surgery.     By  Chris- 

topher  Heath,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  Second 
Ed,tion.  With  20  Coloured  Plates  (180  figures)  from  Nature,  by 
M.  Leveille,  and  several  Woodcuts.   Large  8vo,  30s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Second  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Also. 

Manual  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.  For 

the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practitioners.  Tenth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  158  Engravings,  6s. 

Also. 

Injuries   and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Fourth 

Edition.  Edited  by  Henry  Percy  Dean,  M.S.,  F.B.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.   8vo,  with  187  Wood  Engravings,  14s. 

Also. 

Lectures  on  Certain   Diseases  of  the  Jaws. 

Delivered  at  the  R.C.S.,  England,  1887.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings, 
2?-6d-  Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgical  Subjects.  De- 
livered in  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  27  Engravings,  6s. 
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The   Practice   of    Surgery  :    a   Manual.  By 

Thomas  Bryant,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  with  750  Engravings  (many  being 
Coloured),  and  including  6  chromo  plates,  32s. 

The   Surgeon's  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual  of 

Modern  Surgery.  By  R.  Druitt,  F.R.C.S.  Twelfth  Edition.  By 
Stanley  Boyd,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Pathologist 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  with  373  Engravings,  16s. 

The  Operations  of  Surgery  :  intended  for  use 

on  the  Dead  and  Living  Subject  alike.  By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with 
401  Illustrations. 

Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints.    By  Charles 

Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the 
Westminster  Hospital.   8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  12s. 

On  Anchylosis.    By  Bernard  E.  Brodhurst, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Curvatures  and  Disease  of  the  Spine.  Fourth 

Edition.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

Talipes   Equino- Varus    or  Club -Foot.  8vo, 

with  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Surgical    Pathology  and    Morbid  Anatomy. 

By  Anthony  A.  Bowlby,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  183 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Nerves,  and  their 

Surgical  Treatment.   8vo,  with  20  Plates,  14s. 

The  Human  Foot :   its  Form  and  Structure, 

Functions  and  Clothing.  By  Thomas  S.  Ellis,  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Gloucester  Infirmary.  With  7  Plates  and  Engravings  (50 
Figures).   8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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Clubfoot :  its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Wm.  Adams,  P.E.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  Hospitals.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  106 
Engravings  and  6  Lithographic  Plates,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Lateral  and  other  Forms  of  Curvature  of  the 

Spine  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with 
5  Lithographic  Plates  and  72  Wood  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Also. 

Contraction    of    the    Fingers  (Dupuytren's 

and  Congenital  Contractions) :  their  Treatment  by  Subcutaneous 
Divisions  of  the  Fascia,  and  Immediate  Extension.  Also  on  Hammer 
Toe ;  its  Curability  by  Subcutaneous  Division.  And  on  The  Oblitera- 
tion of  Depressed  Cicatrices  by  a  Subcutaneous  Operation.  8vo,  with 
8  Plates  and  31  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

Short  Manual  of  Orthopaedy.     By  Heather 

Bigg,  F.B.C.S.Ed.,  Part  I.  Deformities  and  Deficiencies  or  the 
Head  and  Neck.   8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Face    and   Foot  Deformities.     By  Frederick 

Churchill,  CM.   8vo,  with  Plates  and  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports. 

By  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  XIII.,  Part  4.  8vo,  5s. 

Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Transactions.   Vol.  XIV.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  Edward  Nettleship,  F.E.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  164 
Engravings  and  a  Coloured  Plate  illustrating  Colour-Blindness. 
7s.  6d. 

Diseases    and    Refraction   of  the  Eye.  By 

N.  C.  Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
Gustavus  Hartridge,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Plate,  156 
Engravings,  also  Test-types,  10s.  6d. 

On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye:  a  Course 

of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  R.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  With  10  Coloured 
Plates  and  157  Wood  Engravings.   8vo,  21s. 
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Normal    and   Pathological  Histology  of  the 

Human  Eye  and  Eyelida.  By  C.  Fred.  Pollock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
and  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  to  Anderson's  College 
Dispensary,  Glasgow.   Crown  8vo,  with  100  Plates  (230  drawings),  15s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  :  a  Handbook  of  Ophthal- 
mic Practice  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 
With  216  Illustrations,  and  2  Chromo-Lithographic  Plates.    8vo,  18s. 

Atlas   of  Ophthalmoscopy.     Composed  of  12 

Chromo-lithographic  Plates  (59  Figures  drawn  from  nature)  and 
Explanatory  Text.  By  Richard  Liebreich,  M.R.C.S.  Translated  by 
H.  Rosborough  Swanzy,  M.B.    Third  Edition,  4to,  40s. 

Refraction  of  the  Eye  :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

By  Gustavtjs  Hartridge,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with 
100  Illustrations,  also  Test-types,  etc.,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  67  Illustrations  and  4  Plates,  4s.  6d . 

Glaucoma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 

Prttt-stt/rv  Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
Birmingham.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  12  Zinco-photographs. 
7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out-Patient  Practice. 

By  Charles  Higgens,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Methods    of    Operating    for    Cataract  and 

Secondary  Impairments  of  Vision,  with  the  results  of  500  cases. 
By  G.  H.  Fink,  Surgeon-Captain  in  H.M.  Indian  Medical  Service. 
Crown  8vo,  with  15  Engravings,  5s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  :  a  Practical  Handbook 

for  General  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Cecil  Edward  Shaw, 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Women,  Belfast.  With  a  Test-Card  for  Colour-Blindness.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Eyestrain  (commonly  called  Asthenopia).  By 

Ernest  Clarke,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Miller  Hospital.   8vo,  with  22  Illustrations,  5s.   
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Diseases  and   Injuries  of  the  Ear.     By  Sir 

William  B.  Daisy,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon  to 
St.  George  a  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  38  Wood  Engravings.   10s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Short  Contributions  to  Aural  Surgery,  between 

1875  and  1896.    Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  5s. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  including  the  Anatomy 

and  Physiology  of  the  Organ,  together  with  the  Treatment  of  the 
Affections  of  the  Nose  and  Pharynx,  which  conduce  to  Aural  Disease 
(a  Treatise).  By  T.  Mark  Hovell,  F.R.C.S.E.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  in  the  College,  etc.    8vo,  with  122  Engravings,  18s. 

A  System  of  Dental  Surgery.    By  Sir  John 

Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  C.  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  with  292  Engravings,  15s. 

Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative : 

A  Manual.  By  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  with  235  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Dental   Materia   Medica,  Pharmacology  and 

Therapeutics.  By  Charles  W.  Glassington,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 
Edin.;  Senior  Dental  Surgeon,  Westminster  Hospital;  Dental  Sur- 
geon, National  Dental  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  to  the  College.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A    Manual    of   Nitrous    Oxide  Anaesthesia. 

By  J.  Frederick  W.  Silk,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Anaesthetist  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Anaesthetist  to  the  Dental  School  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  8vo,  with  26  En- 
gravings, 5s. 

Notes   on   Dental    Practice.      By  Henry  C. 

Quinby,  L.D.S. I.,  late  President  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
Second  Edition.   8vo,  with  92  Illustrations,  8s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

By  Joseph  Richardson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and 
edited  by  George  W.  Warren,  D.D.S.  Royal  8vo.  With  600 Engrav- 
ings, 21s. 

Leprosy  in  British  Guiana.   By  John  D.  Hillis, 

F.R.C.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Leper 
Asylum,  British  Guiana.  Imp.  8vo,  with  22  Lithographic  Coloured 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  £1  Us.  6d. 
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A  Handbook  on  Leprosy.    By  S.  P.  Impby,  M.D., 

M.C..  late  Chief  and  Medical  Superintendent,  Robben  Island  Leper 
and  Lunatic  Asylums,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  With  38  -Plates 
and  Map,  8vo,  12s. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin    (Introduction  to  the 

Study  of).  By  P.  H.  Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  with  26  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Papers  on  Dermatology.    By  E.  D.  Mapother, 

M.D.,  Bx-Pres.  R.C.S.I.   8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  :  a  Practical  Treatise  for 

the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  J.  N.  Hyde,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  2  Coloured  Plates  and  96  En- 
gravings, 20s. 

Sarcoma   and   Carcinoma  :   their  Pathology, 

Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.    By  Hbney  T.  Butlin,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    8vo,  with  4  Plates,  8s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx  (Sarcoma 

and  Carcinoma).   8vo,  with  5  Engravings,  5s. 
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Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant  Disease.  8vo,14s. 
Cancers  and  the  Cancer  Process  :  a  Treatise, 

Practical  and  Theoretic.   By  Herbert  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.   8vo,  with  15  Plates.  15s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

The   Re-appearance  (Recurrence)   of  Cancer 

after  apparent  Extirpation.    8vo,  5s.  6d. 
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The  Palliative  Treatment  of  Incurable  Cancer. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Diagnosis   and   Treatment   of  Syphilis.  By 

Tom  Robinson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Eczema :  its  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Illustrations    of  Diseases   of  the    Skin  and 

Syphilis,  with  Remarks.   Fasc.  I.  with  3  Plates.   Imp.  4to,  5s. 
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Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Skin  (Epithelioma 

and  Rodent  Ulcer).  By  George  Thin,  M.D.  Post  8vo,  with  8  Engrav- 
ings, 5s.  same  Author. 

Pathology    and    Treatment    of  Ringworm. 

8vo,  with  21  Engravings,  5s. 

On  Cancer  :  its  Allies,  and  other  Tumours : 

their  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  P.  A.  Purcell,  M.D., 
M.C.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo,  with  21 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Urinary  and  Renal  Derangements  and  Calcu- 
lous Disorders.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.H.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.   8vo,  5s. 

Chemistry  of  Urine  :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

Analytical  Examination  of  Diabetic,  Albuminous,  and  Gouty  Urine. 
By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Clinical  Chemistry  of  Urine  (Outlines  of  the). 

By  C.  A.  MacMunn,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  Plate 
of  Spectra,  9s. 

Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  M.Ch.Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital.    8vo,  with  88  Engravings,  22s. 

Atlas  of  Electric  Cystoscopy.     By  Dr.  Emil 

Burckblardt,  late  of  the  Surgical  Clinique  of  the  University  of 
Bale,  and  E.  Hurry  Fenwick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital  and  St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Royal  8vo,  with  34 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  83  Figures.  21s. 

Electric    Illumination    of   the    Bladder  and 

Urethra,  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Vesico-Urethral  Diseases. 
By  E.  Hurry  Fenwick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  London  Hospital  and 
St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  54  En- 
gravings, 6s  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Cardinal  Symptoms  of  Urinary  Disease  : 

their  Diagnostic  Significance  and  Treatment.  8vo,  with  36  Illustra- 
tions, 8s.  6d. 
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Diseases    of   the    Urinary   Organs.  Clinical 

Lectures.   Eighth  Edition.   Svo,  with  121  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the   Prostate:    their  Pathology 

and  Treatment.   Sixth  Edition.   8vo,  with  39  Engravings,  6s. 

Some  Important  Points  connected  with  the 

Surgery  of  the  Urinary  Organs.    Lectures  delivered  in  the  E.C.S. 
8vo,  with  44  Engravings.   Student's  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Lithotomy   and  Lithotrity ;    or,  an 

Inquiry  into  the  Best  Modes  of  Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder. 
Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  87  Engravings,  10s. 

The  Preventive  Treatment  of  Calculous  Dis- 
ease, and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder  :  their  Nature,  Sym- 
ptoms, and  Surgical  Treatment.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  Urinary  Fistulae : 

their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  74  En- 
gravings, 6s. 

The   Suprapubic   Operation   of  Opening  the 

Bladder  for  Stone  and  for  Tumours.    8vo,  with  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Catalogue;  being  Notes 

of  1,000  Cases  of  Calculi  of  the  Bladder  removed  by  the  Author,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  of  R.C.S.   8vo,  2s.6d. 

The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 

Organs,  including  Syphilis.  By  E.  L.  Keyes,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Syphiology,  and  Dermatology  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  (a  revision  of  Van  Buben  and 
Keyes'  Text-book).   Roy.  8vo,  with  114  Engravings,  21s. 

Lectures   on    the  Surgical  Disorders  of  the 

Urinary  Organs.  By  Reginald  Habkison,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Peter's  Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo,  with  156  Engravings,  lbs. 

Syphilis.    By  Alfred  Cooper,  F. R.C.S. ,  Senior 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula.  Second  Edition.  Edited 
by  Edwakd  COTTEBEXL,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  (out-patients)  to  the 
London  Lock  Hospital.  Svo,  with  24  Full-page  Plates  (12  coloured), 
18s. 
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Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.    By  Alfred 

Cooper,  F.E.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for 
Fistula;  and  F.  Swinford  Edwards,  F.B.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
8vo,  12s. 

Diseases    of   the    Rectum    and    Anus.  By 

Harrison  Cripps,  F.E.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  13  Lithographic  Plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum.   Especially  considered 

with  regard  to  its  Surgical  Treatment.  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay. 
Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  13  Plates  and  several  Wood  Engravings,  6s. 
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The    Passage   of   Air  and   Faeces  from  the 
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A  Medical  Vocabulary  :  an  Explanation  of  all 

Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Departments  of  Medical  Science 
and  Practice,  their  Derivation,  Meaning,  Application,  and  Pronuncia- 
tion. By  B.  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  W.  W. 
Wagstaffe,  B.A.,  F.E.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Being 

an  Abridgment  of  Mayne's  Vocabulary.   64mo,  2s.  6d. 

Dunglison's  Dictionary   of  Medical  Science. 
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Terminologia  Medica  Polyglotta  :  a  Concise 
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Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  With  Ex- 
periments. By  Charles  L.  Bloxam.  Eighth  Edition,  by  John 
Millar  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  Arthur  G.  Bloxam,  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  the 
Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New  Cross.  8vo,  with  281  Engravings,  18s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Laboratory  Teaching ;  or,  Progressive  Exer- 
cises in  Practical  Chemistry.  Sixth  Edition,  by  Arthur  G.  Bloxam. 
Crown  8vo,  with  80  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

Watts'  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  Edited  by  William  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  Second 
Edition. 
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Organic  Chemistry.    Crown  8vo,  10s. 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

By  Prank  Clowes,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College,  Nottingham.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  with  84 
Engravings  and  Frontispiece,  8s.  6d. 

Quantitative   Analysis.     By    Frank  Clowes. 

D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  College, 
Nottingham,  and  J.  Bernard  Coleman,  Assoc.  E.  C.  Sci.  Dublin; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  South-West  London  Polytechnic.  Third 
Edition.    Post  8vo,  with  106  Engravings,  9s. 
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Elementary  Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis.   With  54  Engravings,  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Elementary  Quantitative   Analysis.     With  62 

Engravings,  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
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Qualitative  Analysis.  By  R.  Fresenius.  Trans- 
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Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra  and  46  Engravings,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Quantitative  Analysis.    Seventh  Edition. 
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106  Engravings,  15s. 
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Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.E.S.,  and  Francis  B.  Japp,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.I.C.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Stone  and  Wood,  24s. 

Inorganic    Chemistry    (A    System    of).  By 

William  Ramsay,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College,  London.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  15s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry  for  the  Use 

of  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. ; 
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Valentin's     Qualitative    Chemical  Analysis. 

Eighth  Edition.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgkinson,  F.E.S.E.,  Professor  of 
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Analytical  Chemistry.    Notes  for  Students  in 

Medicine.  By  Albert  J.  Bernays,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Commercial  Organic  Analysis  :  a  Treatise  on 

the  Properties,  Modes  of  Assaying,  Proximate  Analytical  Examination, 
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